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PREFACE 
Paya Biscaznen 
DO BF DEC20'¢2 
Tue nature of this Work is best explained by calling 
it a “Reprint of the Notes on St. John’s Gospel 
in Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary For ENGLISH 
Reavers ;” but it is somewhat, though not much, 
more than a reprint. In the larger Edition it was 
necessary to save space wherever possible by referring 
to earlier Notes in the same volume; in this Reprint 
it cannot be assumed that the reader will have the 
earlier Notes at hand, and therefore an attempt has 
been made, wherever it could be done by the addition 
of a few words, to make these Notes complete in 
themselves. There has been, however, no attempt 
to re-write them; and it must be borne in mind 
that they are Notes upon the Gospel according 
to St. John, and not upon the Four Gospels 
There has been no important omission made; what- 
ever change occurs is by way of addition, and the 
Work is essentially identical with the corresponding 
portion of the larger one. The whole has been care- 
fully reread, and opportunity has been taken to 
correct errors of the press which had crept into the 
earlier editions. 
For the Index to the present Volume I am 
indebted to the kind care of my former colleague, 
Mr. E. F. Taylor, Fellow of St. Augustine’s College. 


H W. WATKINS. 


fA /Z ocd School of Theology 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE GOSPEL ACCO 


LE 
II. 
III. 
Iv. 

ve 
VI. 


I. Life of the Apostle John. 
—Our sources of information for 
the life of the Apostle John are, 
1) the Four Gospels themselves; 
3 the Acts of the Apostles, with 
references in the Epistles; (3) the 
traditions which have come to us 
in the history of the early Church. 
(1) From the Gospels we know 
_that St. John was the son of 
Zebedee and Salome. 
' The father is mentioned only 
once in the narrative (Matt. iv. 
21, 22; Mark i. 19, 20), but the 
name occurs frequently as distin- 
guishing the sons. He had “ hired 
servants’ (Mark i. 20) ; and John’s 
own connection with the family of 
the high priest (John xviii. 15), 
and the committal of Mary to his 
care (John xix. 27), may also point 
toa position removed at least from 
the necessity, but not from the 
practice, of labour, which was cus- 
tomary among Jews or all classes 
(Matt. iv. 21). 
Of Salome we know little more. 
It has been assumed above that she 
was the wife of Zebedee, and the 
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TO 


RDING TO ST. JOHN 


LIFE OF THE APOSTLE JouN (pp. 1—7). 

AUTHORSHIP OF THE GOSPEL (pp. 8—18). 

TIME WHEN AND PLACE WHERE THE GOSPEL WAS WRITTEN 
THE PURPOSE WHICH THE WRITER HAD IN VIEW (pp. 20—2 
CONTENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL (pp. 23—27), 
SKETCH OF THE LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT (pp. 27—29). 


(p- 18—20). 


mother of St. John; and the as 
sumption is based upon a com: 
parison of Matt. xx. 20; xxvii. 56; 
Mark xy. 40; xvi. 1. It has 
also been frequently assumed that 
she was the sister of Mary, the 
mother of our Lord, mentioned in 
John xix. 26; and although this 
cannot be regarded as proved, it is 
the most probable interpretation. 
It would follow from this that 
St. John was the cousin-german 
of our Lord. 

Salome was also one of the band 
of women who ministered unto the 
Lord of their substance (Matt. 
xxvil. 56; Luke viii. 3); and this 
falls in with the general impression 
which the narrative gives of the 
position of the family. She was 
present at the Crucifixion (Mark 
xv. 40), and was one of those who 
brought spices for the embalmment 
(Mark xvi. 1). In one other pas- 
sage she is mentioned, and there 
she appears as asking for her two 
sons the position of honour in the 
Messianic kingdom (Matt. xx. 20 
et seg.). Her prominence as come 
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pared with her husband, and the 
title “mother of Zebedee’s child- 
ren,’ makes it probable that she 
outlived him, and that the in- 
fluence of the mother, whose zeal 
and love for her sons are illustrated 
in her ambitious request for them, 
was that which chiefly moulded 
\the Apostle’s earlier years. 
Another member of the house- 
hold is known to us—James, who 
is usually mentioned first, and was 
presumably the elder of the pair of 
brothers. At the time of his death 
he was, however, known to St. 
Luke as “James the brother of 
John” (Acts xii, 2), and the same 
writer inverts the order of the 
names in the same chapter (Luke 
ix. 28 [P reading], 52). In Acts 
i. 18, too, the better reading is 
Peter and John and James. The 
“home of the family was on the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee, at 
Bethsaida, according to the usual 
conclusion from Luke yv. 9 and 
John i. 44; or, perhaps, at Caper- 
naum, which was not far from 
Bethsaida (Mark i. 29). 

The sons of Jonas were com- 
panions of the sons of Zebedee 
when they are first mentioned, and 
had probably been friends in boy- 
hood and youth. Whether the 
home was at Bethsaida or Caper- 
naum, the Apostle was by birth a 
Galilean, as were all the Twelve, 
with the exception, perhaps, of 
Judas Iscariot. (Comp. Notes on 
chap. vi. 71, and see Acts ii. 7). 
He belonged, then, to the free, in- 
dustrious, and warlike people of the 
North, who were despised by the 
more cultured inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, and upon whom the yoke of 
Judaism pressed less heavily than 
it did upon the dwellers in Judea. 
Removed from the influence of 
seribes and Pharisees on the one 
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hand, he would on the other hand 
grow up in contact with men of 
alien races and creeds, who were 
found in large numbers in the 
populous cities of Galilee. The 
union of Jewish and Greek charac- 
teristics which mark the man would 
be thus formed insensibly in the 
boy. : 

We know too little of the family 
life in Galilee eighteen centuries 
ago to be able to realise with any 
fulness and certainty how the years 
of the Apostle’s boyhood and youth 
were spent; and yet there are 
certain bold lines which can be 
distinctly traced. Up to the age 
of six he, like other Jewish child- 
ren; would be taught by’ his 
parents at home, and then sent to 
one of the public schools, which, in 
the period after the Captivity, had 
been established in every town and 
important village in Judea and 
Galilee. We know that after the 
fall of Jerusalem .Tiberias became 
the seat of the most famous rabbinic 
school, and it is probable that there 
were already established on the 
shores of the sea of Galilee the 
seminaries of doctors who had been 
themselves trained at Jerusalem. 
The lad would have gone to one of 
these higher seminaries at the age 
of sixteen, and would thus have 
been fitted for the work which, in 
the providence of God, lay before 
him, though he was not technically 
trained at the feet of a rabbi, and 
was therefore classed among the 
“unlearned and ignorant” (Acts 
iv. 18). 

At the age of twelve or thirteen, 
John would have been taken up, 
as we know that Jesus was, to keep 
the feasts at Jerusalem. The holy 
city, bound up with prophecy and 
psalm; the temple, the centre of 
every highest hope and thought 
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which, at mother’s knee or at the 
feet of the teacher, had been in- 
stilled into his mind, now burst in 
all the glory of its reality upon 
this Galilean boy. What Oxford 
and Cambridge are to English 
schoolboys, or Rome to the pilgrim 
from distant lands, all this, and a 
thousand times more than all this, 
was the city of Zion to the Jewish 
pilgrim. Well may it be that the 
gorgeous ritual of the temple so 
impressed itself upon the receptive 
youthful mind as to furnish the 
imagery in which the Visions of 
the Apocalypse were afterwards to 
be clothed. 
. These visits would be repeated 
three times each year, and form the 

_ great events in the year’s course. 
“The caravans, the pilgrim-songs, 
the discourses of rabbis and 
teachers, the ritual of the feasts 
themselves, would all leave their 
mark upon the opening mind, and 
lead to question and answer as to 
what these things meant. 

_ In the intervals between the 
feasts, there would be the regular 
synagogue services and instruc- 
tions, the converse with teachers 
and friends, the daily task in his 
father’s trade, the growth and 
development of character in and 
through all these outer circum- 
stances, 

The most prominent thought of 


the times, the subject on’ which | 


men were ever musing and speak- 
ing, was the expectation of the 
Vlessiah. Probably every. well- 
trained Jewish boy expected that 
the Messiah would come before his 
own life would end. ‘Together 
with this expectation of the Mes- 
siah there were hopes of freedom 


from the oppression of Rome ; and \h 


the deep feeling of the masses 
frequently found vent in open in- 





surrection. One remarkable attempt 
to throw off the hated yoke, which 
was for a time successtul—when 
Judas the Gaulonite, and Sadoc 
the Pharisee, ruled the whole 
country—must have occurred when 
John was yet a boy, and his spirit 
must have been fired by the ery of 
their watchword, ‘‘ God only is our 
Lord and Master.” (Comp. Jos. 
Ant, xviii. 1.) 

And so the years went on. Boy- 
hood passed into youth, and youth 
into manhood, The study of the 
law and the prophets, the singing 
of psalms, the utterance of prayers, 
the feelings and hopes of his 
countrymen, must, with successive 
years, have brought a new mean- 
ing. The dreams of childhood and 
visions of youth grew into th 
deeper thoughts and fuller hopes 
manhood. = 

Such was the relation of John’s™ 
mind to the preparation of the past 
and to the hopes of the future, 
when the Baptist appeared as the 
herald of the coming King, and 
passing from Judéa northwards 
through the Jordan Valley, cried 
with a voice which, like a trumpet- 
blast, awoke men from their spirit 
tual slumber, “ Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Among those who flocked to this 
new teacher were the sons of 
Zebedee and the sons of Jonas. 
The first chapter of this Gospel 
leads to the thought that they were 
prominent amung the Forerunner’s 
disciples; and to the heart of no 
one, it may be, of all who heard 
him did his burning words come 
with greater power than to that of 
the young follower whose name 
was in the after-history to eclipse 
is own. For days, or weeks, or 
months, perhaps, the spirit of John 
the Baptist was leading the spirit 
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of John the son of Zebedee onward 
from Old Testament prophecy to 
Him in whom Old Testament pro; 
hecy was to be fulfilled. Neithe' 
“oie, indeed, that the fulfilment, 
was so near at hand until the 
Baptist saw the Messiah coming to 
be baptised, and the disciple heard 
the cry, “Behold the Lamb of 
_God, which taketh away the sins of 
the world.” On the following day 
“the words so full of meaning were 
again spoken, and a pair of dis- 
ciples, of whom Andrew was one, 
and John almost certainly the 
other, passed from the discipleship 
of the Baptist to that of the Messiah 
Himself. They “remained with 
Him that day,” the crisis of the 
life, in which its whole current 
changed. (See Notes on chap 


Was . ie a . 
P-) 
The next period of the lite is one 


with which we are familiar from 
the Gospels themselves, and one 
which, therefore, needs but a brief 
treatment here. John seems at 
once to have followed Jesus; to 
have been present, and, perhaps, 
even to have been a central figure, 
at the marriage at Cana (chap. ii., 
Note on verse 5); to have gone 
thence with Him to Capernaum 
and Jerusalem (chap. ii. 12, 22) ; to 
have been with Him on the return 
to Samaria; and then probably for 
a time to have gone back to his 
ordinary life, learning in the calm- 
ness of its retirement the meaning 
of the lessons which the words and 
deeds of Jesus had taught him. 
From that retir ement he is again 
/ called, and perhaps the call was 
repeated (comp. Matt. iv. 18 and 
Tuke y. 1-11), to be a fisher 
of men and an Apostle of the 
Church of Christ. With James his 
brother, with Simon and Andrew 
his friends, he is always named in 
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the first group of the Apostles ; and 
with James and Simon he forma 
the band of three who are the 
nearest friends and companions of 
the earthly life of Christ. They 
alone are with Him in the presence 
of death (Mark v. 37); in the 
Mount of Transfiguration ; in the 
garden of Gethsemane. Peter and 
John follow Him within the high 
priest’s house at the trial (chap. 
xviii.) ; John at least was present 
at the Crucifixion; and both ran 
together to the sepulchre. From 
the call to the Apostleship to the 
close of the human life of Christ, 
the story of the life of St. John is 
bound up with the outer events of 
the life of his Master. Following 
in His steps; hearing, and, with 
greater receptive power than any 
other hearer, grasping the truths 
that Christ taught; seeing, and, 
with greater spiritual intuition 
than any other witness, reading the 
signs that Christ did; loving with 
fuller love, and therefore more 
tully loved; he was preparing to 
be prominent among witnesses to, 
as he had been prominent among 
those who were witnesses: of, the 
works and teaching and love otf 
Christ. 

But his character is not repre- 
sented as simply receptive. He 
who gave to Simon the name of 
Peter to mark him out as the 
rockman of the Church, gave to 
James and John, as marking out 
some characteristics in them, the 
title \« Boanerges” or “ Thunder- 
sons.” (Comp. Mark iii. 17.) I£ 
“Son of Perdition” was the name 
of him in whom there was the 
special characteristic marked by 
“perdition” (comp. chap. xvii. 
12), and “Son of Exhortation’”” 
that of him who had this special 
gift (comp Acts iv. 386), then 
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“Sons of Thunder” marks out 
some force of character —sudden, 
impulsive, ychement, as the thun- 
der’s roll. Of tNis we find traces 
in the earlier Gospels. ~-These 
sons of Zebedee, seeking with their 
mother the chief places in the 
Messianic kingdom, declare that 
they are ready to face all the 
dangers and difficulties before 
them ; to drink of His cup; to be 
baptised with His baptism (Matt. 
xx. 20—24; Mark x. 35—41). 
They forbad those who cast out 
devils in Christ’s name, and-would 
call fire from heaven to consume 
those who received not their Lord 
(Luke ix. 49—64). Of the spirit 
of the Elijah of the Old Testament 
they had learnt in the school of the 
Elijah of the New Testament, and 
had carried, perhaps, something of 
the Baptist’s stern denunciation of 
sin, and of his hardness of life and 
manner, into the work of Christ. 
But if this is the character of 
John as drawn in the earlier Gos- 
_pels, it is not that which is drawn 
in the Fourth Gospel itself. There 
he is the son of love, gentleness, 
receptivity, rather than the son of 
thunder; and these are the aspects 
of his character which have for the 
most part impressed themselves on 
Christian art and thought. The 
difference has often been noted, 
and for the most part noted by 
those who have drawn from it the 
inference that the two pictures can- 
not represent the same man, and 
that the later is the ideal of an after 
age. But the picture of the natural 
man taken in the fire and vigour 
of youth may furnish but few 
points of resemblance with that 
which represents him in the mel- 
low ripeness of age. Great minds 
are wholly changed by haif a cen- 
tury of expansion and growth ; and 
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experience would seem to show 
that the earnest, forceful, impulsive 
character is that which ripens into 
calm and gentle love. Ifthe youth 
represents love bursting forth in 
active streneth, the old age repre 
sents love passively resting in being 
loved. ~ The pictures, it should be 
remembered also, are drawn from 
different stand-points. The former 
is from without, representing the 
character in youth, as seen in its 
manifestations by others; the lat- 
ter is from within, representing the 
character at the close of life, as the 
writer. knew himself, and knew 
himself to be receptive of the love 
of Christ. 

(2) For the next pericd of the 
life of St. John our only authori- 


“ties are the Acts of the Apostles © 


and their letters. Here, as in the- 
Gospels, he is closely connected 
with St. Peter. They are named 
together among those who were 
‘in the upper room”’ (chap. i. 18) ; 
they go up to the Temple together 
(chap. iii. 1), and are together be- 
fore the Sanhedrin (chap, iv. 13, 19); 
they are sent together on the mis- 
sion to Samaria (chap. viii. 14) 

Both are in Jerusalem after the 
Herodian persecution, in which 
James was killed with the sword 
(chap. xii. 2), and are at the first 
great council (chap. xv. 6; comp. 
Gal. ii. 9). These scanty notices 
give all that we know of a period 
which must have extended over 
some twenty years. While James 
was the first bishop of the Jeru- 

salem Church, and Peter was the 
leader of Christianity among the 
Jews, it can hardly be that St. 

John was living a life of retire- 

ment. Other missions, like that to 

the Samaritans, may in part have 

occupied this interval; or he may 

have carried on a work less prowi- 
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nent, but not less useful, than that 
of St. Peter and St. James in 
Jerusalem itself; or he may have 
returned to Galilee to do a like 
work there. Wherever he dwelt, 
he doubtless regarded tho sviemn 
~ committal of the Virgin Mary to 
his care (chap. xix. 26) as binding 
while she lived. If we may accept 
the traditions which place her death 
in the year A.D. 48 as approximately 
true, it may account for the fact 
that St. John is not mentioned with 
St. Peter and St. James as in Jeru- 
salem during St. Paul’s first visit 
after his conversion, about a.p. 38 
(Gal. i. 18, 19); but he is so men- 
tioned, and is regarded as one of 
the ‘ pillars of the Church,” at the 
visit to the council in a.p. 51 (Gal. 
eo): 
' In connection with this residence 
at Jerusalem, extending, it may ke, 
over many years, we have to bear 
in mind that while Galilee is the 
scene of the narrative of the earlier 
Gospels, Jerusalem is specially that 
of the Fourth. It assumes a minute 
acquaintance with persons and 
places which could be possessed 
only by one who had resided in 
the city. (Comp. p. 12 (é).) 

(3) Passing to the later period 
of the Apostolic life, we are left 
without any certain guide. He is 
nowhere mentioned in the New 
Testament after the Jerusalem 
council in a.p. 51. It would seem 
probable that he was not there 
during St. Paul’s visit of Acts xxi., 
but the argument from silence 
ought never to be pressed, nor 
should it be forgotten that St. Luke 
records the visit only in so far as 
it concerned St. Paul. We may 
with greater reason infer that he 
was not at Hphesus when St. Paul 
bade farewell to the elders of that 
city (Acts xx.), nor yet when he 





wrote the Ephesian Epistle and the 
later Pastoral Letters. It may be, 
indeéd, that he had lef¢ Jerusalem, 
but had not yes arrived at Mphesus. 
A work of which we have no record 
is suggested by some MSS. of the 
First Epistle, which assert that it 
was written to the Parthians, and 
a tradition of such work seems to 
have been known to Augustine. 
Tt is, however, more probable that 
the Apostle continued in Jerusalem 
until the destruction of the city, 
and that he was then borne on the 
westward-flowing current of Chris- 
tianity to the city of Ephesus, 
which from the middle of the first 
to the middle of the second century, 
was its most important centre. 
(Comp. § IIT. p. 18.) 

Ephesus was the link between 
the east and the west, between the 
mystic philosophies of Asia and 
the schools of Greece. More than 
any other city it had a charm for 
St. Paul, who had preached in it 
and the surrounding towns during 
three years, and had planted there 
Churches, which he saw flourish 
under his care, but in the midst 
of which he saw also seeds of 
future errér. (See Acts xix., xx. 
29, 30.) 

From the Book of Revelation we 
may infer that, in addition to Ephe- 
sus, the surrounding Churches of 
Smyrna, and Pergamos, and Thy- 
atira, and Sardis, and Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea were thespecial objects 
of the Apostle’s care, and that in one 
of the persecutions which fell upon 
the early Churth he was banished 
to the island of Patmos. Returning 
from Patmos to Ephesus after the 
accession of Nerva, if we may 
accept the early tradition, he con- 
tinued there to an extreme old age, 
combating heresies and teaching 
the truth. é 
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The old age of St. John became 
the centre of legends, partly based 
upon fact, and partly ideal, which 
the early Christians loved to tell, 
and many of which have come 
dcewn to our own day. They 
thought of his lite as charmed, so 
that poison could not affect it, nor 
any form of death destroy it; they 
teld—and it was not, Clement of 
Alexandria says, a story, but a 
true account—how the old man 
pursued a lost convert, whom he 
had committed to the charge of a 
bishop in Asia Minor, and regained 
him in the robber’s den; how, like 
the Jewish high priest, he wore 
upon his head the plate of gold 


inscribed with ‘‘ Holiness to the | 


Lord ;” how he, with something of 
the spirit of earlier days, flew from 
the bath in which the heretic 
Cerinthus was, lest it shoald fall 
upon him; how he was borne into 
the church when all power to move 
was gone, and, as if echoing the 
farewell words of Christ, which he 
himself had heard, said, ‘ Little 
children, love one another, little 
children, love one another;” and 
how, when asked why he always 
said this one thing, the old man 
rephed, “‘ Because this is the Lord’s 
command, and if this is done, all is 
done.” 

Cassian (Collat. xxiv. c. 2) relates 
an anecdote, which may be given 
as an illustration of the impression 
of the Asiatic Church with regard 
to the character of the Apostle. 
“The blessed Evangelist was one 
day gently stroking a partridge, 
when a young man, returning from 
hunting, asked in astonishment 
how a man so illustrious could spend 
his timoin such a manner? ‘ What 
have you got in your hand?’ re- 
plied the Apostle. ‘A bow,’ said 
the young map. 


“Why is it not | 


strung?’ ‘ Because if I carried it 
strung always it would lose the 
elasticity which I shall want in it 
when I draw the arrow.’ ‘Do not 
be angry, then, my young friend, 
if I sometimes in this way unstring 
my spirit, which may otherwise 
lose its spring, and fail at the very 
moment when I shall need its 
power.’ ”’ 

But space would fail to enter on 
a field so tempting and so full of 
beauty as the traditional history of 
the old age of St. John. Uncertain 
as we have found the history to be, 
we cannot expect to have any exact 
knowledge of the time of his death. 
| Irenzeus speaks of him as alive 
after the accession of Trajan (a.p. 
98); Jerome places the death at 
sixty-eight years after the Cruci- 
fixion. He lived, then, until near 
the close of the first century, or, it 
may be, that he lived on into the 
second century; and if we accept 
the tradition that he was some 
years younger than our Lord, we 
have to think of him—the martyr 
in will, but not in deed—as sinking 
peacefully to the grave, beneath 
the weight of more than fourscore 
years and ten. 

[For the matter of this section, 
comp. Godet, Introduction, Histo- 
rique et Critique, 1876, pp. 35—75 
(translated in Clark’s Library) ; 
Liicke, Commentar, 1840, vol. 1., 
pp- 6—40; Neander, Planting of 
Christianity (Bohn’s Library) ; Stan- 
ley, Sermons and Essays on the Apos- 
tolic Age; Macdonald, Life and 
Writings of St. John, 1876; Trench 
(Francis), Life and Character of St. 
John, 1850; Plumptre, Article 
“John the Apostle,” in Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i., pp. 
1103 et seg.; Archbishop Tait, 
“ St. John’s Connection with Chris- 
tian History and Kvidence,’*Good 
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Words, July, 1868; Miss Yonge, 
The Pupils of St. John the Divine. | 

Il. Authorship of the Gos- 
pel.—The evidence for the author- 
ship of any writing consists of two 
distinct branches, of which one (1) 
traces the external history of the 
writing, and the other (2) is based 
upon the contents of the writing 
itself. 

(i) The writing which everybody 
now understands by “The Gospel 
according to St. John’’ has borne 
this title through the whole history 
of the Church, and during by far 
the greater part of that history has 
borne it without question. From 
the last quarter of the second cen- 
tury to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century the writing was 
received with almost one consent, 
as the authentic witness of the 
Apostle John; but this period 
of clear and unbroken reception 
was preceded by one of twilight, 
in which it is difficult to trace the 
lines of evidence, and has been 
follewed by one of destructive criti- 
cism, extending to our own day. 
It is believed that to every new 
investigator who unites competence 
with candour, the light of the 
second century becomes more and 
more clear in the evidence it sup- 
plies of the reception of the Gospel 
as St. John’s; and that the chief 
result of the criticism which would 
destroy, has been to bring outa 
criticism of defence which has 
made the external evidence of the 
Johannine authorship more con- 
clusive than it has ever been before. 

The evidence adduced for the 
reception of the Gospel as by St. 
John, at the close of the second 
century, comes from every quar- 
ter of the Church. TIreneus at 
Lyons, himself a disciple of Poly- 
carp; who was a disciple of St. 





John; Tertullian at Carthage, 
writing against the heretic Mar- 
cion; Clement at Alexandria; the 
Muratorian Fragment at Rome, 
the Peshito version from Syria ; the 
Old Latin from Africa— all are 
witnesses speaking with a voice 
the meaning of which cannot be 
doubted, and the authority of 
which cannot be impeached. 

Following the line of evidence 
backwards through the earlier de- 
cades of the century, we meet with 
a fragmentary literature; and the 
value of the evidence depends upon 
considerations such as how far we 
have a rational ground to expect 
that in. Apologies, Lettets, Homi- 
lies, Apocalyptic Visions, there 
would be references to a writing like 
the Fourth Gospel; how far such 
references are actually found; how 
far the literary habits of the age 
justify us in saying that a re- 
ference is or is not a quotation; 
how far it is likely that a Gospel 
which is confessedly much later 
than the others, and was pos- 
sibly for years known only to a 
limited circle, should, in com- 
parison with these, have influenced 
the scanty literature of the next 
age. 

To discuss this question is, ob- 
viously, far beyond the limits of 
the present sketch, and requires an 
acquaintance with languages and 
a literature, which can hardly be 
within the reach of those for 
whom the present pages are meant. 
The result to which the opinions 
of the most competent scholars 
seems to be tending is, that we 
have in the literature of the earlier 
part of the second century fully 
as much reference to the Fourth 
Gospel as we could reasonably ex- 
pect it to furnish ; and that a full 
and fair examination of that litera: 
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ture, even as it has come down to 
us, must pronounce it to be in 
support of the Johannine author- 
ship. Upon this point, those of 
us who are ordi readers must 
be content to accept the witness of 
experts; and there are few students 
of English Divinity who will doubt 
that the writer of the following 
words speaks with an authority 
shared by no living author. 

‘* Tf the same amount of written 
matter — occupying a very few 
pages in all—were extracted ac- 
cidentally from the current theo- 
logical literature of our day, the 
chance, unless I am mistaken, 
would be strongly against our 
finding so many indications of the 
use of this Gospel. In every one 
of the writers, from Polycarp and 
Papias to Polycrates, we have 
observed phenomena which bear 
witness, directly or indirectly, and 
with different degrees of distinct- 
ness, to its recognition. It is 
quite possible for critical ingenuity 
to find a reason for discrediting 
each instance in turn. An objector 
may urge in one case that the 
writing itself is a forgery; in a 
second that the particular passage 
is an interpolation; in a third, 
that the supposed quotation is the 
original, and the language of the 
Evangelist the copy; in a fourth, 
that the incident or saying was 
not deduced from this Gospel, but 
from some apocryphal work con- 
taining a parallel narrative. By 
a sufficient number of assumptions, 
which lie beyond the range of 
verification, the evidence may be 
set aside. But the early existence 
and recognition of the Fourth 
Gospel is the one simple postulate 
which explains all the facts. The 
law of gravitation accounts for the 
various phenomena of motion, the 





falling of a stone, the jet of a 
fountain, the orbits of the planets, 
and so forth. It is quite possible 
for any one who is so disposed to 
reject this explanation of nature. 
Provided that he is allowed to pos- 
tulate a new force for every new 
fact with which he is confronted, 
he has nothing to fear. He will 


then— 

‘Gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb,’ 
happy in his immunity. But the 
other theory will prevail, never- 
theless, by reason of its simplicity.’ 
(Prof. Lightfoot, in Contemporary 
Review, Feb., 1876.) 

Important as these results of 
modern scholarship are, the results 
attained by the greatest thinkers 
and scholars at the close of the 
second century itself are of still 
greater importance. We have seen 
above that there was a general 
consensus of independent testimony 
to the acceptance of the Gospel by 
St. John. ‘The evidential value of 
this fact cannot be over-estimated. 
Men like Irenzeus, and Tertullian, 
and Clement, were neither morally 
dishonest nor intellectually incap- 
able. They had to deal, moreover, 
with opponents who would quickly 
have exposed deceit and detected 
error. ‘They and their opponents 
were intellectually, as well as phy- 
sicaliy, the children of the second 
century; their own lives went 
back far into it; they were re- 
moyed by one generation only from 
the probable date of St. John’s 
death; they had means of inquiry 
which we have not, and evidence 
upon which to base their judgment 
which has been for the most part 
lost; and it is scarcely too much to 
say that, had it been wholly lost, 
the convictions based upon this 
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evidence would have remained ir- 
resistible. The evidence of the 
Versions is of the same nature, 
showing that the translators ac- 
cepted this Gospel as an undoubted 
portion of the sacred canon, We 
find that the moment tke historic 
mists which hang over the second 
century pass away, the reception 
of the Gospel stands out in the 
clear light as an undoubted fact. 
The light did not create this 
‘reception, but made visible that 
which was there before. ‘ 
The Gospel continued to be re- 
ceived, not without here and there 
an objection, but without any of 
historic importance, until the close 
of the eighteenth century, when 
Edward Evanson published The 
Dissonance of the Four generaily 
recewed Evangelists, and the Evi- 
dence of their Authenticity Examined 
(Ipswich, 1792, 8vo). The object 
was to show that the Fourth 
Gospel was trom a Platonist of 
the second century. Evanson was 
answered in the following year by 
Dr. Priestley and David Simpson, 
and for a time the scene of 
the controversy was shifted from 
English ground, The seed sown 
took root on the Continent, where 
it brought forth a host of smaller 
works, and notably the Von Gottes 
Sohn der Welt Heiland of Herder 
(Riga, 1797), in which the author 
seeks to show that St. John de- 
scribed an ideal, not an historic 
Christ. The well-known Jntro- 
ductions of Hug (ist ed., 1808) and 
Hichorn (Ist ed., 1810) seem to 
have produced a strong reaction, 
and during the next decade the 
older opinion was again triumphant 
in Germany. In 1820 there ap- 
peared at Leipzig Bretschneider’s 
Yamous Probabilia, in which he 
endeavoured to show the inconsist- 





encies between the Fourth Gospel 
and the earlier three, and to prove 
that the writer was not an eye- 
witness, nor a native of Palestine, 
nor a Jew, and therefore not St. 
John. Ths work was more thorough 
than any of its precursors, aml 
sent a shock through the whole 
theological world. ‘There were, of 
course, many replies, and in the 
following year Bretschneider him- 
self seems to have departed from 
his positions, and stated that his 
object was to promote the truth by 
discussing the subject. Once again 
came the reaction; and now, indeed, 
German thought, led by Schleier-. 
macher, and sending forth Liicke’s 
Commentary (1st ed., 1820; 2nd 
ed., 1833; 3rd ed., first part, 1840), 
which is still a classical work on 
the subject, was in danger of the 
other extreme of exalting the 
Fourth Gospel at the expense of 
the earlier three This school 
maintained its ascendency until 
1835, when another shock was 
sent through Europe by the “ Life 
of Jesus” of David Friedrich 
Strauss (Das Leben Jesu, kritisch 
bearbeitet, Tiibingen, 1835 —6). 
The position of Strauss himself 
with regard to the Fourth Gospel 
was simply negative. He denied 
that ine Gospel was by St. John, 
but did not venture upon the 
harder task of finding another 
author. But disciples are bolder 
than their master, and the Tubingen 
school did not long shrink from a 
positive hypothesis. Differing on 
other points, Baur, 1844, Zeller, 
1845, and Schwegler, 1846, agreed 
that the Fourth Gospel belonged 
to the second half ef the second 
century. Later investigations have 
again led to a reaction, and the 
Gospel is now confidently asserted 
to be the product of the first hait 
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of the century. To take but two 
representative names— Hilgenfeld 
(Linleitung, Leipzig, 1875) does not 
now doubt that the Gospel was 
written between a.p. 132 and 140, 
and Keim (Jesu von Nazara, 1875 5) 
would now, with equal confidence, 
give about a.p. 130 as its date. 
The last phase of the history again 
leads us to English ground, ‘and 
must be fresh in the memory of 
English readers. The author of 
Supernatural Religion (London, 1st 
ed., 1874; 6th ed., 1875) could 
not pass over the question of the 
Fourth Gospel, and concluded that 
“there is the strongest reason for 
believing that it was not written 
by the son of Zebedee.” English 
scholars have been no longer able 
to look at the question from with- 
out; it has been brought home to 
them, and has demanded an answer 
at their hands. ‘That answer has 
been, and is being given, and the 
apparent result is that to the 
author of no English work published 
during the present generation will 
the seekers of truth have more 
cause to be thankful than to the 
anonymous author of Supernatural 
Religion, who has led to inquiry 
upon this subject. 

(2) Passing to the writing itself, 
we have to ask what answer the 
Fourth Gospel gives to the honest 
inquirer about its authorship. The 
inquiry is a wide one, and depends 
upon the careful study of the 
whole Gospel. Many points in 
the inquiry are indicated in this 
Commentary, and others will sug- 
gest themselves to the attentive 
reader. This section can only 
hope to point out the method in 
which he should pursue the in- 
quiry. (Comp. especially Sanday’s 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
chap. xix.) 





The chief centres round which 
modern criticism has grouped her 
questions respecting the internal 
evidence, are the following :—. 

(a) Was the author a Jew 2—The 
line between the Hebrew and Greek 
languages— between Hebrew and 
Gentile modes of thought—is so 
definitely and clearly drawn that 
there ought to be to this question 
an undoubted answer. The Gospel 
deals with the ministry of our 
Lord among the Jews, and it ought 
not to be difficult to say with an 
approach to certainty, whether or 
not the many Jewish questions 
which necessarily arise are treated 
asa Jewnaturally would treat them, 
and as no one but a Jew possibly 
could treat them. This, like every 
question related to the authorship 
ot the Fourth Gospel, has met 
with answers diametrically opposed 
to each other; and yet the evidence 
for an affirmative answer seems 
irresistible. 

1. The evidence of style can carry 
no weight with one unacquainted 
with the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, but the best Hebraists do 
not doubt that the style of the 
Fourth Gospel, while much more 
Greek than that of the Apocalypse, 
is still essentially Hebrew. Even 
Keim admits this (Jesw von Nazara, 
vol. i. p. 116); and Ewald regards 
it as beyond question that the 
writer is a “ genuine Hebrew, who 
carries in himself the spirit of 
his mother tongue” (Johanneischen 
Schriften, vol. 1. p. 44). (Comp., 
e.g., Notes on chaps. 1. 3, 19, 38, 51, 
and xiii. 1.) It is not, however, 
simply that individual expressions 
are Hebraic, but that the Hebrew 
spirit comes out in the whole tone 
and structure of the writing. 

2. Still more important than the 


jevidence of style is that which 
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comes from the exact acquaintance 
with the current Hebrew thoughts, 
into which a Gentile could not 
possibly have thrown himself. 
(Comp., as a few instances out of 
many, the thoughts about the 
Messiah in chaps. i. 19—28 ; iv. 26 ; 
vi. 14, 15, e¢ al. ; about baptism, 
i. 25; iii. 22; iv. 2; about purifi- 
nation, ii. 6; iii. 26; xi. 55, et al, ; 
about the Samaritans, iv. 9, 22; 
about the Sabbath, v. 1, e¢ seq. ; 
ix. 14, et seg.; about circum- 
cision, vil. 22; ,about the notion 
that a Rabbi may not speak with a 
woman, iv. 27; about the Jew’s 
manner of burying, xi. 44, and 
xix. 40.) These thoughts meet us 
in every chapter. They flow natu- 
rally from the Jewish mind, and 
could flow from no other. 

8. Not less striking than the 
acquaintance with current Jewish 
ideas is the knowledge of the 
Jewish Scriptures. The Fourth 
Gospel is, in this respect, almost as 
Hebrew as the first. There can 
be no need to quote passages, but 
there are some of special interest 
because they show that the writer 
did not know the Old Testament 
through the Greek version (LXX.) 
only, but that he translated for 
his Greek readers from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew text. (Comp. Notes 
on chaps. 1. 29; xii. 13, 15, 38, 
and 40; xiii. 18; xix 37.) 

4. The prominence given to the 
Jewish feasts, and the way in 
which the writer makes them 
centres, and groups events and 
discourses around them, is one of 
the striking features of the Gospel. 
We have Passover (chaps. i. 18, 
235) VL) 45/0 xis 15) xvii 1 28); 
Tabernacles (vii. 2); Dedication 
fe 22); “A Feast of the Jews” 
? Purim, v. 1). The writer does 
not simply name these feasts, but 








knows their history, and signi- 
ficance, and ritual. He is familiar 
with “the last day, the great day,” 
of Tabernacles (vii. 37), and with 
the technical ‘‘ Lesser Festival’ 
(Note on vii. 14); with the fact 
that Dedication was in winter (x. 
42); and with the “ preparation” 
of the Passover (xix. 31). 

(b) Was the author a native of 
Palestine 2—Attention is frequently 
directed in the Notes to the minute 
knowledge of places. It will be 
sufficient here to refer to chaps. 
i. 28 (Bethany beyond Jordan), 44 
(Bethsaida), 46 (Nazareth): i. 1 
(Cana); iii. 28 (Ainon);. iv. 6 * 
(Sychar) ; v. 2 (Bethesda) ; viii. 20 
(Lhe Treasury); ix. 7 (Siloam); 
x. 23 (Solomon’s Porch), 40 (Beth- 
any, comp.i. 28) ; xi.54 (Ephraim) ; 
xviii, 1 (Kedron), 15 (the high 
priest’s palace) ; xix. 13 (Gabbatha), 
17 (Golgotha); xx. 18 (Bethany 
near Jerusalem). 

There is constantly some ex- 
planation added to a name. It is 
translated for Greek readers; or 
the moment it is mentioned some 
incident connected with it occurs 
to the writer's mind. Many of 
these examples show an exact ac- 
quaintance with the topography of 
Jerusalem, which must have been 
acquired before its destruction. 
The customs of the Temple are 
familiarly known (chap. ii. 18— 
17) ; and not less so are the haunts 
and habits of the fishermen on the 





* The writer takes this opportunity of 
remarking that the suggestion made in 
the Note on this word in chap. iv. 5, 
that Askar—’A-Sychar, has been already 
made by Prof. Lightfoot in the Contem- 
porary Review for May, 1875. When the 
Note was being printed he sought, with- 
out success, for any confirmation of the 
suggestion, which probably arose from 
a Fee remembrance of Prof. Lightfoot’s 
article. 
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Sea of Tiberias (chaps. vi. 17—21, 
22—24 ; xxi. 6—11), or the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum (chap. vi. 17). 

The argument from these details 
is cumulative, and, taken as a 
whole, must be acknowledged to 
be of very great weight. Let the 
reader carefully note the incidental 
way in which all this accuracy comes 
out, and he will feel that it is not 
acquired, and that the one simple 
explanation is that it belongs toa 
writer who was born and had lived 
among the places he is writing of, 
and now dwells upon them with 
loving memory. 

(c) Did the author live at the time 
of our Lord's ministry 2— The 
remarks upon Jerusalem imme- 
diately above have their bearing 
upon this question also, but that 
which is here specially important 
is to estimate the evidence which 
comes from the circle of thoughts 
in the midst of which the {Gospel 
was written. How difficult it is 
at any period to realise the ideas 
of an earlier period every dramatist 
and writer of fiction knows. He 
may clothe his characters in the 
dress’ of their day, and surround 
them with the manners and customs 
of the past, but unless they are 
in a consummate master’s hands 
they will think and speak in the 
present. The question then is,does 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
think and speak the thoughts and 
words of the first century or not? 
Now the fall of Jerusalem was a 
great gulf across which the ideas of 
the Jews about the Messiah could 
not pass. With it disappeared from 
the minds of that generation all 
hope for a temporal Messianic 
reign in Jerusalem. And yet this 
expectation runs like a thread 
through the whole texture of this 
Gospel. The inference is that the 


writer grew up amidst this expec- 
tation—lived through the conflict 
between Jesus, who taught the 
spiritual nature of Messiah’s king- 
dom, and the Jews, who could 
grasp’ only the temporal — and 
narrated at the close of the century 
that in which he himself had taken 
part, and which with him survived 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Other instances of this knowledge 
of the thoughts of the period are 
of frequent occurrence. Comp., ¢.9., 
chaps. iv. 20, 21 (Jerusalem, the 
place of worship) ; vu. 1—13 (mur- 
muring among the people about 
Jesus) ; ix. 8 (the neighbours’ re- 
mark about the blind beggar); x. 
19—21 (division among the Jews) ; 
xi. 47—53 (consultation of the San- 
hedrin; chap. xix. (the various 
phases of thought during the trial). 

(2d) Was the author an Apostle 2 
—The Fourth Gospel tells us more 
of what passed in the Apostolic 
circle than we can gather from the 
whole of the three earlier Gospels. 
The writer is as familiar with the 
thoughts, which were suggested at 
the time to the Apostles as he is 
with the thoughts of the Jews 
exemplified in the last section. 
Take, e.g., chap. ii. 20—22, where 
the writer records the saying of 
our Lord regarding the Temple, 
and how the disciples understood 
this after the resurrection. There 
are instances of the same kind of 
knowledge in chaps. iv. 27; vil. 39; 
xii. 6; xili. 28, 29; xx. 9, 20; and 
the reader may without difficulty 
note others. 

The minute knowledge of inci- 
dents in the relation between the 
Apostles and the Lord would seem 
to point exclusively to one of the 
Twelve as the writcr. Comp 
chaps. i. 38,50 (Andrew, Simon, 
Philip, Nathanicl, and the unnamed 
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disciple); vi. —7 (the question to 
Philip), 8 (Andrew’s remark), 68 
(Peter’s question), 70 (the explana- 
tory remark about Judas); ix. 2 
(the question about the man born 
blind); xi. 16 (the character of 
Thomas and the name Didymus, 


comp. xiv. 5; xx. 24, 28; xxi. 2) ;1 


xii. 21, 22 (visit of the Greeks) ; 
xiii. (the Last Supper) ; xviii. 16 
(the exact position of Peter and 
the other disciples and the por- 
teress) ; xx. 83—8 (the visit to the 
sepulchre). 


The Notes point out in several. 


instances the agreement between 
the character of Peter as drawn in 
the Fourth Gospel and that which 
is found in the Synoptists. More 
striking still, because inconceiv- 
able, except by one who drew it 
from the life, jis the character of 
our Lord Himself. As we try and 
think out the writer’s representa- 
tion of the human life of Christ, 
we feel that we are being guided 
by one who is not picturing to us 
an ideal, but. is declaring to us 
that which was from the beginning, 
which he had heard, which he had 
seen with his eyes, which he had 
looked upon, and his hands had 
handled of the Word of, Life. 
(Comp. 1 John i. 3.) 

(e) Was the author an eye-witness 2 
—This question has in part been 
answered above; but it will add 
strength to the opinion which is 
probably uxing itself in the candid 
reader’s) mind if some of the in- 
stances of vivid pictrriug which 
Renan and others have noticed in 
this Gospel are collected here. 

1. With regard to persons, all 
that has been said of individual 
Apostles applies. Add to thera 
Nicodemus (chap. iii., Note) ; Mar- 
tha and Mary (x1.); Malchus (xviii. 
10); Annas, and Caiaphas, and 


Pilate (xviii.); the women af the 
cross (xix. 25); the Magdalene 
(xxi. 1). 

2. The indication of places and 
of feasts given above apply also in 
answer to this question. 

3. The writer knows the days 
and the hours when events oc- 
curred. He was there, and is writing 
from memory, and knows that it 
was about the tenth (i. 39), or 
seventh (iv. 52), or sixth hour (iv. 
6; xix. 14). (Comp. chaps. i. 29— 
35, 483 ii. 1, 18; 1v. 40; xi. 6,39; 
xii) D). 

4, We find running all through 
the Gospel an exactness of descrip- 
tion, a representation of the whole 
scene photographed, as it were, 
upon the writer's memory, which 
is of greater weight than any num- 
ber of individual quotations. Let 
any one read, e.g., chap. i. 388—51, 
or ii. 18—17, or xx.-8—10—and 
these are only instances chosen by 
way of illustration—and he will, as 
he thinks of them, see the whole 
picture before his mind’s eye. The 
only explanation is, that the writer 
was what he claims to be—a wit- 
ness whose record is true (chap. 
xix. 35). (Comp. chaps. i. 14, 16, 
and xxi. 24.) In this respect the 
Fourth Gospel reminds us of that 
by St. Mark. 

(f) Was the author one of the 
sons of Zebedee ?—Assuming that he 
was an eye-witness and an Apostle, 
we are sure that he was not Andrew, 
who is named in the Gospel four 
times, nor Peter (thirty - three 
times), nor Philip (twice), nor Na- 
thanael (five times), nor Thomas 
(five times), nor Judas Iscariot 
(eight times), nor Judas, not Ise 
cariot (once). Of the five other 
Apostles, Matthew is necessarily 
excluded, and James the son of 
Alpheus, and Simon the Canaanite 
1% 
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occupy teo unimportant a position 
in the Synoptic narrative to bring 
them within the limits of our hypo- 
thesis. 

The sons of Zebedee remain. 
Now, what is the relation of the 
Fourth Gospel to them? While 
they are prominent among the 
members of the first Apostolic 
group in the Synoptists, and in the 
Acts of the Apostles, they are not 
even mentioned in this Gospel. In 
chap. i. 41 (see Note there), it is 
probable that both are referred to, 
but neither are named. In chap. 
xxi. 2, they are, on any interpreta- 
tion, placed in an inferiority of 
order unknown to the earlier or 
later history, and are probably 
named last of those who were 


Apostles. This omission of names 
is not confined to the sons. It was 
so with the mother also. All we 


know of her comes from the earlier 
Gospels. We gather, indeed, from 
chap. xix. 25 that she was one of 
the women at the cross; but we 
have to turn to the parallel passages 
before we read of Salome or the 
mother of Zebedee’s children. 

Such are the facts; but if one of 
these brothers is the writer of this 
Gospel, then, and as far as we now 
know, thus only are the facts ex- 
plained and the conditions met. 
But if the author was one of the 
sons of Zebedee, we can go a step 
further and assert that he was St. 
John, for St. James was a martyr 
in the Herodian persecution (Acts 
sil. 1; a.p. 44). 

(9) Was the author the ‘‘ disciple 
whom Jesus loved ?’’—(Chaps. xiii. 
ow exis 20s XX, 2s RRM (5s 20. 
Comp.. xviii. 15; xx. 2, 3, 4, 8.) 
The concluding words of the Gospel 
(chap. xxi. 24), as compared with 
verses 7 and 20, formally assert 
this identification. It may be 








granted that these words are uct 
those of the writer, but an attes- 
tation on the part of the Ephesian 
Church, Still they are part of the 
Gospel as it was first published, 
and are the words of one who 
claims to speak from personal 
knowledge. 

But admitting that the writer 
was the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
then we have the key to what 
seems an impossible omission of the 
sons of Zebedee in this Gospel. 
The writer deliberately omits all 
mention of his own family, but his 
writing is the record of events in 
which he had himself taken part, 
and in this lesits value. . His own 
personality cannot therefore be sup- 
pressed, He is present in all he 
writes, and yet the presence is felt, 
not seen. A veil rests over it—a 
name given to him, it may be, by 
his brethren, and cherished by him 
as the most honoured name that 
man could bear; but beneath the 
veil lives the person of John, the 
son of Zebedee and Salome, and 
the Apostle of the Lord. 

We have now found in the Gos- 
pel answers to the questions which 
have been so often asked, and very 
variously answered, during the last 
half-century. If the answers are 
taken as but small parts of a great 
whole, and the Gospel itself is 
carefully read and studied, the evi- 
dence will in all its fulness be such 
as cannot be gainsaid. In. the 
spirit of the striking words which 
we have quoted before (p. 9), it 
may be said that while here minute 
criticism thinks it may trace an 
error, or there some part of the 
evidence may be explained away— 
while various separate hypotheses 
may be invented to account for the 
various separate facts — the; one 
postulate which accounts for the 
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whole of the phenomena, and does 
violence to none, is that the Fourth 
Gospel is the work of the Apostle 
whose name it bears. 

Here the two lines of external 
and internal evidence meet, and if 
each points only with a high degree 
of probability, then both together 
must approximate to certainty. 

The indirect line of argument 
may fairly be used as evidence 
which leads to the same results. 
The Fourth Gospel existed as a 
matter of fact, and was accepted as 
by St. John, in the last quarter of 
the second century. If it is as- 
serted that the author was not St. 
John, we have a right to demand 
of the assertor that he should ac- 
count for the fact of its existence, 
and for the fact of its reception 
at that time, as the work of the 
Apostle. This demand has never 
been met with evidence which 
would for a moment stand the test 
of examination. 

From one point of view the ar- 
guments we have now followed 
will to most readers seem satis- 
factory ; from another point of 
view they are painful enough. The 
fact must be apparent to all that 
many men have followed out these 
same arguments to a wholly differ- 
ent result. Among them are men 
ef the highest intellectual culture, 
and with special knowledge of these 
special subjects ; men whose ability 
no one has a right to question, and 
whose honesty no one has a right 
to impeach. And yet contradictory 
results cannot both be true. If 
Lightfoot and Westcott, Ewald 
and lLuthardt are right, then 
Strauss and Baur, Keim and Hil- 
genfeld are wrong. Assertions 
like the following cannot be recon- 
ciled :— 


‘*The elaborate explanations, 








however, by which the phenomena 
of the Fourth Gospel are reconciled 
with the assumption that it was 
composed by the Apostle John are 
in vain, and there is not a single 
item of evidence within the first 
century and a half which does not 
agree with internal testimony in 
opposing the supposition.’’* 

“ We have seen that whilst there 
is not one particle of evidence 
during a century and a half after 
the events recorded in the Fourtk 
Gospel that it was composed by the 
son of Zebedec, there is, on the 
contrary, the strongest reason for 
believing that he did not write 
ihe 

“That John is really the author 
of the Gospel, and that no other 
planned or interpreted it than he 
who at all times is named as its 
author, cannot be doubted or de- 
nied, however often in our own 
times critics have been pleased to 
doubt and deny it on grounds 
which are wholly foreign to the 
subject; on the contrary, every 
argument, from every quarter to 
which we can look, every trace and 
record, combine together to render 
any serious doubt upon the ques- 
tion absolutely impossible.”’ (Hein- 
rich Ewald, quoted by Professor 
Westcott as ‘calm and decisive 


~words,”’ which ‘“‘ are simply true.’’t) 


“Those who since the first dis- 
cussion of this question have been 
really conversant with it, never 
could have had, and never have 
had, a moment’s doubt. As the 
attack on St. John has become 
fiercer and fiercer, the truth during 





sl SupeER eA Religion, Ed. 6, vol. ii., 
470. 


+ Ibid. p. 474, 

t Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
Ed, 3, p. x. The quotation and comment 
are repeated in Ed. 4, 1872. 
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the last ten or twelve years has 
been more and more solidly estab- 
lished, error has been pursued into 
its last hiding-place, and at this 
moment the facts before us are 
such that no man who does not 
will knowingly to choose error 
and reject truth can dare to say 
that the Fourth Gospel is not the 
work of the Apostle John.”* 

. In one case or the other the 
human intellect, honestly inquiring 
for the true, has been convinced 
of the false. Plain men may well 
ask, Which are we to believe, cr 
how can we be certain that either 
is true? The negative criticism 
has not shrunk from poisoning its 
arrows with the assertion that 
bigotry in favour of received 
opinions has closed the eyes of its 
opponents to the light of truth. It 
may sometimes be so; but unless 
much of the criticism of the present 
day is strangely misread, there is a 
blinding bigotry wk:ch prevents 
men from seeing the truth of re- 
ceived opinions simply because they 
have been received. There are 
minds to which the “semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus” marks ovt 
an opinion for rejection, or at least 
for cavil. And yet the world is 
wiser than any one man in it, and 
truth has been written in other 
languages than German, and seven- 
teen centuries of a belief which has 
borne the noblest results and com- 
manded the assent of the noblest 
intellects, will hold its ground 
against the changing moods of the 
last fifty years. The “higher 
criticism” must not wonder if 
humbler minds withhole their as- 





* Ewald, in Gottingen Gel. Anz., Aug. 
5, 1863, reviewing Renan’s Vie de Jésus. 
Quoted by Gratry, Jésus Christ, p. 119, 
and by Professor Liddon, Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1866, Ed. 7, p. 218. 


| sent to its dicta, until it has agreed 


upon some common ground of faith 
whith is not always shifting, and 
individual disciples have proved 
the depth of their own convictions 
by adhering to them. These com- 
batants in the battle between error 
and truth are men of war armed in 
the armour of their schools, but 
plain men will feel that they have 
not essayed this armour and cannot 
wear it; and will go down to the 
battle with the moral Philistines 
who threaten Israel, trusting in the 
simple pebble of the old faith, and 
in the arm nerved by a firm trust 
in the presence of God. 

The Fourth Gospel foreshadows 
its own history. It tells of Light, 
Truth, Life, Love, rejected by the 
mere intellect, but accepted by the 
whole man; and it has been with 
the historical as with the personal 
Christ represented in its pages. 
‘‘Men learned to know Him and 
to trust Him before they fully 
understood what He was and what 
He did. The faith which in the 
Gospel stories we see asked for and 
given, secured, and educated, is a 
faith which fastens itself on a living 
Saviour, though it can but little 
comprehend the method or even the 
nature of the salvation ... As it 
was with the disciples, so also it is 
with ourselves. The evidential 
works have their own most impor- 
tant, most necessary office; but the 
Lord Himself is His own evidence, 
and secures our confidence, love, 
and adoration by what He is, more 
than by what He does.” * 
~ For the many to whom the evi- 
dences as to the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel must come as the 


* Bernard, ‘‘ Progress of Doctrine 1n 
the New Testament,” The Bumpton Lec- 
twres for 1864, pp. 43, 44. 
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testimony of others, and to whom | Articles on “ St. John. and Modern 


the conflict of testimony must 
oftentimes bring perplexity, the 
ultimate test must lie in the appeal 
of the Gospel to the whole man. 
If the heart studies the Christ as 
portrayed in this writing, it will 
need no other proof of His divinity, 
but will bow before Him with the 
confession, ‘“ Truly this was the Son 
of God.” Yes; and it will feel also 
that the penman was one who, 
more deeply than any other of the 
sons of men, drank of the Spirit of 
Christ—that he was a disciple who 
loved the Lord, a disciple whom 
Jesus loved; and it will feel that 
the voice of the Church isthe voice 
of the heart of humanity, feeling 
as itself feels and speaking as itself 
speaks, that this writing is the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and that itis 
the ‘‘ Gospel according to St. John.” 

[For the matter of this section 
the student may conveniently refer 
to Liicke, Godet, and Liddon, as 
before; Luthardt, St. John the Author 
of the First Gospel, English trans- 
lation, Clark, 1875, in which the 
Appendix on the Literature, revised 
and enlarged by Gregory, is a 
valuable and distinctive feature; 
Hutton, Zssays Theological and 
Literary, vol. i. pp. 144—276, 1871; 
Sanday, Authorship and Historical 
Character of the Fourth Gospe?, 
1872; Zhe Gospels in the Second 
Century, 1876; Westcott’s Intro- 
duction, Hd. 4, 1872, and Canon of 
the New Testament, Kd. 3, 1870; or 
in an easier form, Bible in the 
Church, Ed. 2, 1866 ; Leathes, The 
Witness of St. John to Christ, 1870, 
The Religion of the Christ, 1874; 
Lightfoot, Articles in the Contem- 
porary Review, beginning in De- 
cember, 1874; Article, ‘‘The 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,” 
in Hdinburgh Revicw, January, 1877; 





Criticism,” by Beyschlag, in Con- 
temporary Review, October and 
November, 1877, and on the other 
side, Supernatural Religion, Kid. 6, 
1875, vol. ii. pp. 251—476; David- 
son, Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, 1868, vol. ii. pp. 323—468; 
Tayler, The Fourth Gospel, Ed. 2, 
1870. ] 


III. Time when and Place 
where the Fourth Gospel 
was written.—(1) If the Gospel 
was written by St. John, its date 
must be placed within the limits of 
the first century. There is good 
reason for thinking that the last 
chapter (see Notes upon it) is an 
appendix, coming chiefly from the 
hand of the Apostle bimself, but 
that the closing verses (24 and 28) 
give the corroborative testimony of 
others. The fact of an appendix, 
and the difference of its style from 
that of the earlier writing, points to 
an interval of some years, during 
which, it may be, the original 
Gospel was known to a limited 
circle before it was openly published. 
This appendix is, however, incor- 
porated with the earlier writing in 
all the oldest copies and versions, 
and was probably, therefore, thus 
incorporated during the lifetime of 
the Apostle. The beginning of the 
last decade of the first century is a 
limit, then, after which the Gospel 
could not have been written by St. 
John. In fixing a limit before 
which it could not have been writ- 
ten, there is greater difficulty, but 
the following considerations point 
to a date certainly not earlier than 
A.D. 70, and probably not earlier 
than a.p. 80. 

(a) The absence of all reference 
to St. John in the Pastoral Epistles 
of St. Paul. 
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though strongly | 
~ Hebraie, is uiuch less so than the | 
Book cf Revelation. It is Hebrew 
partly clothed in Greek, and for 
tLis development of thought and 
language we may assign a period 
of ten or twenty years. The rela- 
tion of the Epistles and the Apo- 
calypse to the Gospel belongs to 
the Introductions to those books; 
but it will be found that the 
Gospel probably occupies a middle 
place, being considerably later than 
the Apocalypse, and somewhat 
earlier than the Epistles. 

(¢) The subject-matter of the 
Gospel, while representing a later 
development of theology than that 
of the Epistles to the Colossians 
and Ephesians, points to a much 
earlier. development than that 
which we find in the earliest of 
the Gnostic systems at the begin- 
ning of the second century. (Comp. 
Exeursus A, p. 422.) 

(d) The references to the Jews, 
their customs, places, &c., are as to 
things at a distance and in the 
past, and needing explanation in 
the present. See, e¢.g., chaps. iv. 
9; v.1,2 (comp. xi. 18) ; v. 16, 18; 
vii. 13, and the instances given 
before (pp. 11—15). 

The earliest historical evidence 
we have is that of Irenzeus, who 
places the Gospel according to St. 
John after the other three, 7.¢., as 
he places the Gospels according to 
St. Mark and St. Luke after the 
deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
not earlier than a.p. 70, and pro- 
bably some years later. (See 
Eusebius, Lecles. Hist., v. 8.) 

The general voice of antiquity 
gave A.p. 85 or 86 as the exact 
year, and while we cannot regard 
this as authoritative, it falls in 
with the probabilities of the case. 
Without fixing the year thus 
19 


(6) The style 








definitely, we may regard the date 
as one which could not be much 
earlier than a.p. 80, or much later 
than a.p. 90, and conclude that the 
Gospel in its present form ap- 
proximates to the later, rather than 
to the earlier date. 

(2) The passage of Irenzus 
above referred to gives us also a 
definite statement that the place 
from which the Gospel was written 
was Ephesus. ‘‘ Afterwards, John, 
the disciple of the Lord, who also 
leaned on His breast—he again put 
forth his Gospel while he abode in 
Ephesus in Asia” (Against Heresies, 
iu. 1, Oxford Trans., p. 204; also 
Eusebius, Zccles. Hist., v. 8). 
This statement is confirmed by the 
whole tenor of tradition from the 
second century downwards, and 
Was never, seemingly, questioned 
until the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. It falls in 
with the other scanty hints of facts 
in St. John’s life, and is in entire 
harmony with the stand-point of 
the Gospel. It will be unnecessary 
to weary the reader with proofs of 
that which hardly needs to be 
proved. The facts may be found 
in a convenient form in Luthardt, 
St. John the Author of the Fourth 
Gospel, Eng. Trans., pp. 115, 166, 
but even Davidson admits that 
“Liitzelberger and Keim push 
their scepticism too far in denying 
John’s residence in Asia Minor.” 

Again, the indirect argument 
holds good. If Ephesus is not the 
place from which the Gospel was 
written, what other place can be 
named with any show of proba- 
bility? The only city besides 
Ephesus in which we might have 
expected the thoughts of the 
Prologue is Alexandria (comp. 
Exeursus A: Doctrine of the Word, 
p. 422), but there is not the shadow 
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of a reason for connecting St. John 
with this city. 


IV. The Purpose which 
the Writer had in view.— 
Here, again, there are two lines 
of evidence which may guide our 
inquiries: (1) the statements of 
éarly writers, which may represent 
a tradition coming from the time 
of publication when the purpose 
was well known; and (2) the indi- 
cations which may be gathered 
from the writing itself. 

(1) The earliest statement we 
possess is that of the Muratorian 
Fragment (see p. 84, and comp. 
Tregelles, Canon  Muratorianus, 
1867, pp. 1—21, and 32—43d), 
which tells us that ‘ The author of 
the Fourth Gospel was John, one 
of the disciples. He said to his 
fellow disciples and bishops who 
entreated him, ‘ Fast with me for 
three days from to-day, and what- 
ever shall be made known to each 
of us, let us relate it to each other.’ 
In the same night it was revealed 
to Andrew, one of the Apostles, 
that John should relate all things 
in his own name with the recogni- 
tion of them all. And, therefore, 
though various elements are taught 
in the several books of the Gospels, 
this makes no difference to the 
faith of believers, since all things 
are set forth in all of them in one 
supreme spirit, about the birth, 
the passion, the resurrection, the 
conversation with the disciples, 
and His double advent, the first in 
the lowliness of humiliation which 
(? has been accomplished), the 
second in the glory of royal power, 
which is to come. What wonder, 
therefore, is it if John so con- 
stantly brings forward, even in his 
Epistle, particular (? phrases), say- 
ing in his own person, ‘What we 


have seen with our eyes, and 
heard with our ears, aud-onr hands 
have handled, these things have 
we written unto you. For he 
thus professes that he was not only 
an eye-witness, but also a hearer, 
and more than this, a writer in 
order, of all the wonderful works 
of the Lord.” 

On this question the testimony 
of Ireneus has a special value, 
from the fact that he was separated 
from the time of St. John by one 
generation only, and was directly 
connected, through Polycarp, with 
the circle in which the Gospel was 
first circulated. It may be well, 
therefore, to quote his words at 
some length:—‘‘In course of 
preaching this faith, John, tho 
disciple of the Lord, desirous by 
preaching of the Gospel to remove 
the error which Cerinthus had 
been sowing among men ; and long 
before him those who are called 
Nicolaitans, who are an offshoot of 
the knowledge [Gnosis] falsely sa 
called ; to confound them and per- 
suade men that there is but one 
God, who made all things by His 
word, and not, as they affirm, that 
the Creator is one person, the 
Father of the Lord another, and 
that there is a difference of persons 
between the Son of the Creator 
and the Christ from the higher 
ons, who both remained impas- 
sible, descending on Jesus, the Son 
of the Creator, and glided back 
again to his own Pleroma; and 
that the Beginning is the Only 
Begotten, but the Word the true 
Son of the Only Begotten; and 
that the created system to which 
we belong was not made by the 
First Deity, but by some Power 
brought very far down below it 
and cut off from communion in the 
things which are beyond sight and 
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‘ mame. All such things, I say, the 
_ Lord’s disciple desiring to cut off, 


and to establish in the Church the 


rule of truth, viz., that there is 
one God Almighty, who by His 
Word hath made all things visible 
and invisible ; indicating, also, that 
by the Word whereby God wrought 
Creation, in the same also He 
provided salvation for the men 
who are part of Creation ;—thus 


did he begin in that instruction | 


which the Gospel contains [then 
follows chap. i. verses 1—5].”” In 
the next section he quotes verses 
10, 11, and 14 against Marcion and 
Valentinus and other Gnostics who 
held the Creation by angels or 
demi-gods. (Adv. Her., lib. iii., 
chap. xi., Oxford Trans., pp. 229 
et seq.) 

In an earlier passage Irenzeus 
gives the following account of the 
heresy of Cerinthus: ‘And a 
certain Cerinthus too, in Asia, 
taught that the world was not 
made by the First God, but by a 
certain Power far separated and 
distant from the Royalty which is 
above all, and which knows not 
the God who is over all. And he 
added that Jesus was not born of a 
virgin (for that seemed to him 
impossible), but was the son of 
Joseph and Mary like all other 
‘men, and had more power than 
men in justice, prudence, and 
wisdom. And that after His bap- 
tism there descended on Him from 
that Royalty which is above all, 
Christ in the figure of a dove, and 
that He then declared the unknowr. 
Father and did mighty works; but 
that in the end Christ again soared 
back from Jesus, and that Jesus 
suffered and rose again, but Christ 
remained impassible as being spiri- 
tual”? (lib. i, cap. xxvi., Oxford 
Trans., p. 77) 


In lib. iii., cap. iii., Oxford 
Trans., p. 208, Irenzeus relates the 
story of the Apostle flying from 
Cerinthus in the bath. ‘This is 
repeated in Eusebius, iii. 28, 
Bagster’s Trans., p. 131. 

Tertullian, Epiphanius, and Je- 
rome agree in the statement tkat 
the Gospel was written to meet the 
heresy of Cerinthus, but speak of 
the Ebionites instead of the 
Nicolaitans. 

Clement of Alexandria is quoted 
by Eusebius, as saying, “ John, 
last of all, perceiving that what 
had reference to the body in the 
gospel of our Saviour was suf- 
ficiently detailed; and being en- 
couraged by his familiar friends 
and urged by the Spirit, he wrote 
a spiritual gospel (Lecles. Hist., 
lib, vi., cap. xv., Bagster’s Trans., 
pp. 247—8), and Eusebius himself 
says, ‘The three Gospels pre- 
viously written having been dis- 
tributed among all, and also handed 
to him, they say that he admitted 
them, giving his testimony to their 
truth; but that there was only 
wanting in the narrative the ac- 
count of the things done by Christ 
among the first of His deeds and at 
the commencement of the Gospel. 
aA For these reasons the 
Apostle John, it is said, being 
entreated to undertake it, wrote 
the account of the time not recorded 
by the former Evangelists, and the 
deeds done by our Saviour which 
they have passed by . ..” (lib. 
iii., cap, xxiv., Bagster’s Trans., 
pp. 126, 127). 

We have in these extracts three 
points of view, distinct but not 
different, from which it was con- 
ceived that the writer undertook 
his work. His aim was didactic, 
to teach that which was revealed 
) to him ; or it was polemic, ta meet 
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the development of Gnosticism in 
Asia Minor, of which we find 
traces in the later Pauline epistles ; 
or it was historic, to fill up by way 
of supplement those portions of 
the life of our Lord which earlier 
evangelists had not recorded. In 
the later fathers and commentators, 
now one, now another, of these 
views is prominent, They do not 
exclude each other: to teach the 
truth was the sure way to make 
war against error; to teach the 
truth historically was to represent 
it as it was revealed in the life of 
Him who was the Truth. 

We have to think of the Apostle 
as living on to the close of the first 
century, learning in the thoughts 
and experience of fifty years what 
the manifestation of Christ’s life 
really was, and quickened by the 
presence of the promised Paraclete, 
who was to bring all things to his 
mind and guide him into all truth 
(comp. chap. xvi.). He lives among 
the speculations of men who have 
tried in their own wisdom to cross 
the gulf between God and man, and 
have in Ephesus developed a Gnos- 
ticism out of Christianity which is 
represented by Cerinthus, who was 
himself trained in Alexandria ; just 
as in this latter city there had 
been a Gnosticism developed from 
Judaism, which is represented by 
Philo. He feels that he has learnt 
how that gulf was bridged in the 
person of Jesus Christ; he re- 
members His acts and words; he 
knows that in Him, and Him only, 
does the Divine and human meet; 
and he writes his own witness at 
once, in the deeper fulness of its 
truth, instructing the Church and 
refuting heresy, and supplying the 
spiritual Gospel which was as a 
complement to the existing three. 

ii we turn to the Fourth Gospel 
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itself we find that each line of this 
three-fold purpose may be distinctly 
traced. The didactic element is 
apparent throughout, That the 
writer had before him, not only the 
instruction of the Church, but also 
the refutation of the errors of 
Gnosticism—and that not only in 
the special features connected with 
Cerinthus—is clear from the Pro- 
logue. We have seen how Irenzeus 
applies this to Cerinthus, but the 
very term Adyos (comp. Excursus A? 
Doctrine of the Word, p. 422) shows 
that the writer did not contemplate 
his school only. There was an easy 
connection between Ephesus and 
Alexandria at the time, and we 
have an example of it in the teach- 
ing of Apollos in Acts xviii. 24. 
Now the distinctive tenets of all 
Gnosticism were that the Creator 
was not the Supreme God, and that 
matter was the source of all evil. 
In “all things were created by 
Him,” we have the answer to one; 
in ‘*The Word was made flesh,’ 
the answer to the other. 

The writer gives in chap. xx. $1, 
a formal statement of his own pur- 
pose: ‘These are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ the Son of God; and that 
believing ye ntight have lifethrough 
His name.” I¢ is usual to refer to 
these words as though nothing was 
further from the writer’s thoughts 
than any polemic purpose.. But in 
the passage quoted from Ireneeus, 
on the heresy of Cerinthus, it will 
be seen that the separation of the 
divine Christ from the human Jesus 
was a prominent tenet. This verse 
declares that the purpose of the 
Gospel was to establish the identity 
of the human Jesus and the Christ 
who is the Son of God, as an article 
of faith, that in that faith they 
might have life through His name. 
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Husebius gives no authority be- 
yond “they say’ for the statement 
that St. John had seen the earlier 
Gospels, and it does not follow that 
he had seen them in their present 
form. That ke could have done so 
is, @ priori, improbable, and there 
is no evidence of any such circula- 
fion of them as would be implied. 
It is further improbable from the 
relation between the subject-matter 
of the Fourth Gospel as compared 
with the three; it contains too 
much that is common to all to be 
regarded as a mere supplement ; it 
differs too much in arrangement, 
and even in details, to have been 
based upon a study of the others. 
Moreover it is in itself a complete 
work, and nowhere gives any in- 
dication that it was intended to 
be simply an appendix to other 
works. 

In seeking the origin of the 
Gospels we have the following 
general lmes to guide us. There 
would be, probably, in the first 
generation after the life of Christ 
an oral Gospel, in which all the 
chief events of His life and the 
chief discourses were preserved. 
In different churches different parts 
would be committed to writing, and 
carefully preserved, and compared 
with similar writings elsewhere. 
Such documents would form the 
basis of the Synoptic Gospels. Such 
documents doubtless existed at 
Ephesus, and John had access to 
them; but it is to his personal 
remembrance of Christ’s life and 
work, and his residence in Jeru- 
salem, and his close union with the 
Virgin Mary, that we are to trace 


his special information. Mary, and | ( 


his own mother Salome, and Mary 
Magdalene, and Nicodemus, and 
the family of Bethany, and the 
Church at Jerusalem, are the 








sources from which he would have 
learnt of events beyond his personal 
knowledge. 

{For the matter of this section 
comp., in addition to the books 
quoted, Liicke and Godet as before 
(this part of Liicke’s Einleitung is 
of great value, and may be read in 
the Prolegomena of Alford, who 
adopts it, and in that of Words- 
worth, who rejects it); Mansel, — 
The Gnostic Heresies of the First 
and Second Centuries,1875; Neander, 
Church History, § 4, Clark’s Eng. 
Trans., vol. i. pp. 67—93; Ueber- 
weg, IHistory of Philosophy, Eng. 
Trans., 1874, § 77; Wood’s is- 
coveries at Ephesus, Lond., 1877.] 


Vv. Contents and Charac- 
teristics of the Gospel.—The 
Gospel is divided into two main sec- 
tions at the close of chap. xii. The 
great subject of the first of these 
sections is the manifestation of 
Christ; and that of the second ia 
the result of this manifestation. 
The first represents the life; the 
second, the passion, death, and re- 
surrection. Subdividing these 
main sections, we have the follow- 
ing outline of the general contents 
of the Gospel :— 

(1) Prologue. The link with 
the eternity of the past (chap. i. 
1—18). 

(2) Manifestation of Jesus. Vary- 
ing degrees of acceptance (chaps. 
i. 19—1v. 54). 

(3) The fuller revelation and 
growth of unbelief among the Jews 
(chaps. v. 1—x1i. 50). 

(4) The fuller revelation and 
growth of faith among the disciples 
chaps. xiii. 1—xvii. 26). 

(5) The climax of unbelief. Vo- 
luntary surrender and crucifixion of 
Jesus (chaps. xviii. 1—xix. 42). 

(6) The climax cf faith. Resur- 
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rection and appearances of Jesus 
(chap. xx.). J 

(7) Epilogue. The link with the 
eternity of the future (chap. xxi.). 

The reader will find a detailed 
analysis of these sections at the end 
of this Introduction, and inserted 
for the sake of convenient reference 
in the following notes. It has been 
attempted by a consecutive enume- 

ration to indicate the lines of 
thought running through the whole 
Gospel; but these are many, and 
a brief sketch may be helpful to 
those who attempt to trace them. 

(1) The Prologue (chap. i. 1—18) 
strikes, in a few words, the key- 
note of the whole. The Word with 
God, and God, revealed to men, 
made flesh—this is the central 
thought. The effect of the revela- 
tion, received not, received; light 
not comprehended in darkness, but 
ever shining; this, which runs like 
a thread through the whole Gospel, 
is as a subsidiary thought present 
here. 

(2) The manifestation of Jesus 
(chaps. i. 19—iv. 54) is introduced 
by the witness of the Baptist, and 
one of the characteristic words of 
the Gospel, which has already 
occurred in verse 8 (see Note on 
it), is made prominent in the very 
first sentence of the narrative 
portion, This witness of John is 
uttered to messengers from the 
Sanhedrin, is repeated when Jesus 
is seen coming unto him, and 
spoken yet again on the following 
day. 

The witness of John is followed 
by the witness of Christ Himself. 
At first He manifests Himself in 
private to the disciples, when their 
hearts respond to His witness, and 
at the marriage feast, when the 
voice of nature joins itself with 
that of man; and then publicly, 


beginning in His Father’s houss, 
and proceeding in a widening circle, 
from the Temple at Jerusalem to 
the city, and then to Judwa, and 
then Samaria, and then Galilee. 
Typical characters represent this 
manifestation and its effects — 
Nicodemus, the Master in Israel; 
the despised woman of despised 
Samaria, herself steeped in sin; 
the courtier of alien race, led to 
faith through suffering and love. 
This period is one of acceptance 
in Jerusalem (chap. ii. 23); Judaa 
(chap. iii. 29); Samaria (chap. 
iv. 89—42); Galilee (chap. iv. 46, 
49); and yet its brightness is 
crossed by dark lines (chap. ii. 
24, 25), and the struggle between 
light and darkness is not absent 
(chap. ii. 18, 21). 

(3) Following this public mani- 

festation, we have in the third sec- 
tion (chaps. v. 1—xii. 50) the fuller 
revelation of Christ; and, side by 
side with it, the progressive stages 
of unbelief among the Jews. 
« He is Life, and shows this in the 
energy given to the impotent man 
at the pool of Bethesda; but they 
persecute Him because He did 
these things on the Sabbath day. 
He shows that His work is one 
with the Father’s, but they seek to 
kill Him ag a blasphemer. Thus 
early is the issue of the struggle 
foreshadowed ; and thus early does 
He point out that the final issue is 
not in physical death, and trace to 
the absence of moral preparation 
the true reason of His rejection 
(chap. v.). 

He is Life, and shows this in 
bléssing food which gives 
sustenance to thousands, and in 
declaring Himself to be “the bread 
of life,’ but they think of manna 
in the desert, and murmur at one 
whom they knew to be Jesus-bar- 
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4oseph claiming to have come down 
from heaven; and again the line 
between reception and rejection is 
drawn. Many go back, but some 
rise to a higher faith; yet even 
the light which shines in this inner 
circle is crossed by the presence of 
one who is a devil (chap, vi.). 

He is Truth, and declares at the 
Feasts-of Tabernacles that His 
teaching is from heaven, and that 
He Himself is from heaven, whither 
He will return. The perception 
of truth is in the will to obey it. 
He that willeth to do His will 
shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God. The effect of this 
teaching is that many believe, but 
that the Pharisees send officers to 
take Him. He is Life, and declares 
that in Him is the living water 
which the ritual of the great day 
of the Feast represented, and this 
is followed by a division among 
the people, and even in the Sanhe- 
drin itself (chap. vii.). 

is Light, and declares Him- 
olf eh true Light of the 
World, of which the illumination 
of the Feast was but atype. They 
murmur at successive points in His 
teaching, and in answer He declares 
to them what the true witness is, 
what His own return to the Father 
is, what are true discipleship and 
true freedom and true life, by the 
word of the Son, who was before 
Abraham. Their hatred passes from 
words to acts, and they take up 
stones to cast at Him (chap. viii. 12 
—59). [The paragraph from chaps. 
vii. 52—viii, 11 does not belong to 
this place. See Note upon it.] 

He is Light, and shows this 
by g@ivins” physical sight to the 
man born blind. The Pharisees 
seek to disprove, and then to dis- 
eredit, the miracle, and again there 
is a division. Some say that this 


man is not of God because He 
keepeth not the Sabbath. Others 
ask how a man that is a sinner 
can do such miracles. Jesus Him- 
self declares the separation which 
His coming makes between those 
who are spiritually blind and those 
who spiritually see (chap. ix.). 

He is Love, and declares this in 
the allegory of the Good Shepherd. 
Again a division is made prominent 
between those who are willing to 
accept and those who have willed 
to reject Him. Then comes Dedi- 
cation, and the request to declare 
plainly whether He is the Christ. 
The answer brings again to them 
the earlier teaching of moral pre- 
paredness, and they take up stones 
to stone Him. They justify their 
act by the charge of blasphemy, 
which He proves from the Scrip- 
tures to be without foundation 
But their determination has gone 
beyond the reach of reason, and 
they seek again totake Him. Re- 
jected by His own, and in His 
own city, He withdraws from it to 
Bethany beyond Jordan. The 
darkness comprehends not the 
light, but still it shineth, and 
‘‘many believed on Him there” 
(chap. x.). 

He is Life, and Truth, and Love, 
and shows this in fog again to 
Judea to conquer death, and 
reveal the fuller truth of the 
Resurrection and Life, and sympa- 
thise with the sorrowing home. 
The attributes of divinity are so 
fully manifested that many of the 
Jews believe, but with the clearer 
light the darkness is also made 
more fully visible, and the Sanhe- 
drin formally decree His death. 
When this decree is passed He 
again withdraws to the wilderness, 
but disciples are still with Him 
(chap. xi.), 
pt 
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As the Passover draws near He 
is again at Bethany. Love to 
Him is shown in the devotion of 
Mary; the selfishness and hatred 
which shut out love, in the mur- 
mur of Judas and the consultation 
of the chief priests to destroy the 
life of Lazarus which Jesus had 
restored. But conviction has seized 
the masses of the people, and the 
King is received into the royal city 
with shouts of ‘‘ Hosanna!” Even 
the Pharisees feel that the ‘‘ world 
is gone fafter Him,” and there is 
present the earnest of a wider world 
than that. of which they thought. 
Men came from the West to the 
cross, as men had come from the 
Ivast to the cradle, and are the 
firstfruits of the moral power which 
is to draw all men. Life con- 
quering in death is the thought 
suggested by the presence of the 
Greeks; light and darkness is 
again the form in which the 
thought of His rejection by the 
Jews is clothed. But the struggle 
is drawing to a close, and the 
writer adds his own thoughts and 
gathers up earlier words of Jesus 
on those who rejected Light and 
Truth and Life and Love (chap. 
xil.), 

(4) With the next section (chaps. 
xiil. 1—xvii. 26) we pass from the 
revelation to the Jews to the fuller 
revelation to the disciples. Itis the 
passing from hatred to love, from 
darkness to ight; but as in the 
deepest darkness of rejection rays 
of light are ever present, so the 
fullest light of acceptance is never 
free from shadows. 

His Love is shown by the signifi- 
cant act of washing the disciples’ 
feet, and this is spiritually inter- 
preted. His words of love cannot, 
however, apply to all, tor the dark 
presence of the betrayer is still with 








them. When Hatred withdraws 
from the presence of Love, and 
Judas goes out into the night, then 


i 
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the deeper thoughts of Jesus (which | 


are as the revelation of heaven to 
earth) are spoken without reserve. 
This discourse continues from 
chaps. xiii. 31—xvi, 33, when it 
passes into the prayer of the 
seventeenth chapter. 


It tells them of His glory because 


He is going to the Father; of the 
Father’s house where He will wel- 
come them; that He is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life ; that being 


absent, He will still be present, 


answering their prayers, sending to 
them the Paraclete, abiding inthem; 
that His peace shall remain with 
them. It tells, in the allegory of 
the Vine, that there is an unseen 
spritual uniun between Him and 
the Church, and every individual 
member of it; that there is, there- 
fore, to be union between them- 
selves; that the world will neces- 
sarily hate them because they are 
not of it; but that the Paraclete 
in them, and they themselves, of 
their own knowledge, should be 
the witness to the world. ; 

It tells them the truth so hard to 
learn—that His own departure is 
expedient ; declares the coming 
and the office of the Paraclete, and 
His own spiritual power with them, 
and comforts them with the thought 
of the full revelation of the Father, 
and the final victory over the world 
which He has overcome. ‘Their 
faith rises to the sure conviction 
that He is from God. But even 
this full acceptance is not un- 
clouded; He knows they will all 
be scattered, and leave Him alone. 

And then having in fulness of 
love taught them, He lifts His eyes 
to heaven and prays for Himself, for 
the discivles. and for all believers, 
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that in Him, as believers, they may 
- have the communion with the God- 
head which comes from the reyela- 
tion of the Father through the 
Son. 

(5) But here again in the narra- 
tive Darkness alternates with Light, 
and Hatred with Love. From the 
sacred calin of this inner circle we 
pass (chaps. xviii. 1—xix. 42) to 
the betrayal and apprehension, the 
trials before the Jewish and Roman 
authorities, the committal and 
crucifixion, the death and burial. 
Unbelief has reached its climax, 
and hatred gazes upon Him whom 
it has crucified. 

(6) But love is greater than 
hatred, and light than darkness, 
and life than death. From the 
climax of unbelief we pass to the 
climax of faith. Nicodemus, a 
ruler of the Jews, and Joseph of 
Arimathea, join with the band of 
women in the last office of love. 
Theappearance to Mary Magdalene, 
to the ten Apostles, to the eleven 
now including Thomas, has carried 
conviction to all, and drawn from 
him who is last to believe the fullest 
expression of faith, “My Lord and 
my God” (chap. xx.). 

The writer has traced the struggle 
between acceptance and rejection 
through its successive stages, and 
now that the victory is won the 
purpose of his work is fulfilled. 
There is a faith more blessed than 
sight, and these things are written 
that we may believe. 

(7) The things which the writer 
has told are but a few of those with 
which his memory was _ stored. 
There were many signs not written 
in this book. Heafterwards (comp. 
Notes on chap. xxi.) adds one of 
those which serves as a link with 
the future, in part, perhaps, to pre- 
vent a misconception which had 


jsprung up about his own life. 
Other disciples, too, give to his 
writing the stamp of their own 
knowledge of its certain truth. 

Such are the characteristics of 
this Gospel. We feel as we read 
them that we are in a region of 
thoughts widely different from those 
of the earlier Gospels. The cha- 
racteristic thoughts naturally ex- 
press themselves in characteristic 
words, and many of these are 
dwelt upon in the following Notes. 
The reader will not need to be 
reminded, as he again and again 
comes upon the words “light” 
(which occurs twenty-three times), 
“life” (fifty-two times), “love” 
(seven times; 1 John seventeen 
times), ‘truth ” (twenty-five times), 
“true” (ideally, nine times), ‘‘ wit- 
ness’’ (substantive and verb, forty- 
seven times), ‘‘believe’”’ (ninety: 
eight times), “world” (seventy- 
eight times), “sign” (seventeen 
times), that he has in such words 
the special forms which express the 
special thoughts which have come 
to us through St. John. Some 
characteristics in style have been 
pointed out in § IJ.as bearing upon 
the authorship of the Gospel. 


VI. Sketch of the Litera- 
ture of the Subject.—Keferences 
have already been given, under the 
earlier sections cf this Jntroduc- 
tion, to works where the reader 
may find fuller information upon 
the different topics dealt with 
Here it is intended to note such 
works as the ordinary reader may 
without difficulty have access to, 
and which bear upon the subject- 
matter of the Gospel itself. 

Of the older commentaries, Chry- 
sostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of 
St. John, and the Zractatus 124 im 
Joannem of Augustine, may be read 
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in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers. The Commentary of Cyril 
of Alexandria has lately been trans- 
lated by Mr. P. E. Pusey, Oxford, 
1875. The Aurea Catena of Thomas 
Aquinas is accessible in the Oxford 
translation of 1841—49. 

Of more modern Commentaries, 
Lampe’s three quarto volumes in 
Latin (Basilee, 1725—27), take the 
first place, and are a storehouse 
from which almost all his suc- 
cessors have freely borrowed. The 
century anda half which has passed 
since his book appeared has been 
fruitful in works on St. John. A 
selection of exegetical works pre- 
fixed to the second volume of 
Meyer’s Commentary, Eng. Trans., 
1875, contains more than forty 
published during this period, and 
the number may be largely in- 
creased. The Appendix to the 
English translation of Luthardt’s 
St. John the Author of the Fourth 
Gospel, contains a list of some 500 
works and articles upon the authen- 
ticity and genuineness alone, which 
have been published since the year 
1790. = = 

In our own day the best results 
of New Testament criticism, as 
applied to this Gospel, have been 
presented to the English reader in 
the Commentaries of Tholuck, Ed. 
7, 1857, Eng. Trans., 1860; Ols- 
hausen, edited by EHbrard and 
Wiesinger, 1862, Eng. Traas., 
1855; Bengel, Eng. Trans., 1874; 
Luthardt, Ed. 2, 1875—6, Ene. 
Trans., 1877; Godet, Ed. 2, with 
critical Introduction, 1877, Eng. 
Trans., 1877; Meyer, Ed. 5, 1869, 
Eng. Trans., 1875, ail published by 
Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh. 

In our own country the Commen- 
tartes of Wordsworth, 1868, and 
Alford, Ed. 7, 1874, are known to 
all students of the New Testament, 





and the latter work has been also 
arranged specially for English 
readers (1868). Two works, which 
are less known than they deserve 
to be, may be specially noted as 


j 
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furnishing in a convenient form — 


the patristic interpretation: Com- 
mentary on the Authorised English 


Version of the Gospel according te 


St. John, by the Rev. F. H. Dun- 
well, London, 1872; and The Gos- 
pel of John, illustrated from Ancient 
and Modern Authors, by Rev. J. 
Ford, London, 1852. Two other 
English books on this Gospel deal 
specially with its subject-matter: 
the well-known Discourses at Lin- 
coln’s Inn of the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice, a work marked 
by his spiritual insight and earnest 
devotion, and containing a striking 
criticism on Baur’s mythical theory, 
Camb. 1857; and The Doctrinal 
System of St. John, by Professor 
Lias, London, 1875. 

For all questions of geography, 
chronology, and Jewish antiquities, 
the English reader has the latest 
results of scholarship in the Bibli- 
cal Dictionaries edited by Dr. Wil- 
lam Smith and by Dr. Kitto, Ed. 
3, 1866; in Dean Stanley’s Sinat 
and Palestine ; in the Reports of the 
“ Palestine Exploration Fund ;” in 
the Synopsis of Dr. Karl Wieseler, 
Eng. Trans., 1864; in the Chrono- 
logical and Geographical Introduc- 
tion of Dr. Ch. Ed. Caspari, Eng. 
Trans., 1876. Special reference 
may be made to the articles on 
Jewish subjects by Dr. Ginsburg 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia. See, e.g., in 
connection with this Gospel the 
articles on ‘‘ Education,” ““ Disper- 
sion,’ ‘ Dedication,” “ Purim, ” 
‘¢ Passover,” and “ Tabernacles.” 

On questions of the text, and the 
translation of the text, a very 
valuable help has been furnished in 
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 Yhe Holy Bible, with Various Ren- 

derings and Readings from the Best 
Authorities, London, 1876; this 
_ Gospel has also been revised by 
“Five Clergymen,”’ London, 1857, 
and the results have been incor- 
porated in The New Testament, Au- 
thorised Version Revised, London, 
1876, of the late Dean Alford, who 
was one of them. 

The aim of the present writer has 
been to help the English reader to 
understand the Gospel according 
to St. John. Within the brief 
limits of time and space at his 
command, he has tried to think 
out and express the writer’s mean- 
ing; and in the many difficulties 
which beset his path, has not con- 
sciously neglected any important 
guide. He is not unaware that 
some subjects are dwelt upon but 
briefly, and that others are entirely 
passed over, upon which the 
reader may seek information; but 
the pages of a Commentary are not 
those of a ‘Theological Encyclopex- 
dia, and his own pages are but part 
of a greater whole. He trusts that 


no part of any text has been passed 
over without an honest attempt to 
ascertain and give its true mean- 
ing. The attempt will not be in 
vain if it helps any who have not 
access to works of greater learning 
and scholarship, to study and learn 
for themselves the meaning of 
words which, without such study, 
no one can teach. 

It remains for the writer to ex- 
press his obligations to the works 
which he has above mentioned, 
and to many others from which, 
directiy and indirectly, thoughts 
have been suggested. To Liicke, 
Luthardt (especially in the Analy- 
sis), Godet, and Alford (both Oom- 
mentary and Translation), he is 
conscious of owing a constant debt ; 
but the work which has influenced 
his own thoughts most in the study 
of the New Testament, and with- 
out which the following Notes, 
though entirely differing from it 
in purpose and character, could not 
have been written, is the Krétisch 
Exegetisches Handbuch of Dr. Hein- 
rich Meyer. 


ANALYSIS 


1. Prologue (chap. i. 1—18). 
Tue Worp 
(1} was God (verses 1—4) ; 
(2) became man (verses 6—18) ; 
(3) revealed the Father (verses 
14—18). 


2. Manifestation of Jesus. 
Varying Degrees of 
Acceptance (chaps. i. 19 
—iv. 64). 

(1) THE Wrrnzss or THE Baptist 
(chap. i. 19—40) : 
(a) Lo the messengers of the San- 
hedrin (verses 19—28) ; 
2 


(b) At the appearance of Jesuits 
(verses 29—34) ; 

(c) To the two disciples (verses 
35—40). 

(2) Jesus Manirests Himser to 
Inpivinvats (chaps. i. 41— 
ii. 11): 

(4) To the first disciples—the 
witness of man (verses 
41—61); 

(6) At Cana of Galilee—the 
witness of nature (verses 
1—11). 

(3) Jesus Manirests Himsrir 
Pupuicty (ii. 12—iv. 64): 
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(a) In Jerusalem —the Temple 
(chap. ii. 12—22) ; 


(6) In Jerusalem — the city 
(chapg. ii. 28—iii. 21) ; 
Nicodemus : 
The new birth (verses 
1-38); 


Belief (verses 9—15); 
Judgment (verses 1s 
21); 

{c) In Judea (chap. iii. 22— 
36). Lhe Baptist. 

(@) In Samaria (chap. iv. 1— 
42). The woman of Sa- 
maria, and the ving 
water (verses 1—16). The 
people of Samaria, and the 
fields white unto harvest 
(verses 17—42) ; 

(e) In Galilee (chap. iv.438—64). 
Received by the people. 
The courtiers faith. 


8. The fuller Revelation, 
and Growth of Unbe- 
lief among the Jews 
(chaps, v. 1—xu. 50). 

1) Jusus 1s Lire (chaps. vy. 1— 

Wake 

(a) This follows from the unity 
of Son and Father (chap. 
v.). 

(a) Energy given to 
strengthen the weak 
(verses 1—9). 

(8) Persecution by the Jews 
(verses 10—18). 

(y) Teaching of Jesus (verses 
19—47): 

The Father’s work also 
the Son’s (verses 19 
and 20) ; 

The spiritual resurrec- 
tion and judgment 
(verses 21—27) ; 

The physical resurrec- 
tion and judgment 
(verses 28—30) ; 

Witness, and the reason 
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__ of its rejection (verses 
31 AZ): 
(2) His Incarnation is life for 
mankind (chap. Vi.). 

_(a) Food given to sustain the 
hungry (verses 1—15). 
(8) His bedy not subject to 

natural laws (verses 
16—21). 
(y) The multitude follow 
Him (verses 22—25). 
(5) Teaching of Jesus (yensem 


26—58) : 
The work of God (verses 
26—29 

The Bread of Life 


(verses 30—60) ; 

The true food (flesh) and 
the true drink (blood) 
(verses 51—58) ; 

(ce) The effect of the teaching 
—on the one hand de- 
fection, on the other 
a fuller confession of 
faith (verses 59—71). 


(2) Jesus 1s TrRutH anp Licut 


AND Love (chaps. vil. 1— 
x. 42). 
(a) Jesus is Truth (chap. vii.). 

(a) The Feast of Tabernacles 
(verses 1—18). 

(8) The teaching of Jesus 
(verses 14—39) ; 

His doctrine is from the 
Father (verses 15— 
24) ; 

— is Himself from the 
Father (verses 25—- 
31); 

He will return to the 

~~ Father (verses 32—- 
39). 

(y) The effect of the teaching 
Dixision among the 
multitude and in the 
Sanhedrin (verses 40— 
52). 

2 Jesus is Light (chaps. viii. 
12—ix. 41 1). 
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_@) He declares Himself to (y) Rejected in Jerusalem, 
ve the Light, and ap- Jesus goes away be- 
peals to the witness of yond Jordan (verses 
the Father and of Him- .39—42). 

self (verses 12—20). (3) Lirz, Truru, Licut, anp 

‘His return to the Father Love More FutLy Mant- 
misunderstood by the FESTED. | CORRESPONDING 
Jews, and explained IncrEASE OF THE UNBFLIEF 
by Him (verses 21— OF THE JEWS (chaps. xi. 1 
29): * xii. 50): 

(y) True discipleship and (a) Lazarusrestored to life (chap. 
freedom (verses 30— xi. 1—46). 
59). (a) The journey to Bethany. 
Freedom by the Son’s Sleep and death (verses 
word (verses 30—36). 1—16). 
Natural and ethical son- (8) The interview with Mar- 
ship (verses 37—47). tha. The Resurrection 

- Eternal life by the Son’s and the Life (verses 

word. The Son’s eter- 17—27). 
nity (verses 48 — (vy) Theinterview with Mary. 
59). Sorrow and love (verses 

(3) Physical light given to 28—38). 
the man born blind (5) The open sepulchre. The 
(chap. ix. 1—42): corruptible and incor- 
The miracleitself (verses ruption (verses 39— 

1—12). 46). 

The objections of the () The council of the Jews. 


The decree of death against 
the Giwer of life (verses 
47—53). 

(ce) The withdrawal to Ephraim. 
Many seck for Jesus 
(verses 54—57). 


Pharisees and the wit- 
ness of the sufferer 
verses 15—34). 
Physical light and dark- 
ness; spiritual light 
and darkness (verses 





35—41). (d) The supper at Bethany. 
Lf) Jesus is Love (chap. x. 1—42). Mary, Judas, the chief 
(a) The Good Shepherd, who priests (love, selfishness, 
giveth His life for the hatred) (chap. xii. 1—11). 
sheep (verses 1—20). (e) The entry into Jerusalem. 
(8) The discourse at the The King and His people 
Feast of the Dedication (verses 12—19). 
(verses 22—38) : (f) The wider kingdom (verses 
The true sheep hear 20—36). 
the Shepherd’s voice Certain Greeks would sce 
(verses 22—30). Jesus. The firstfrnits 
The charge of blas- of the West (verses 20— 
pnemy shown by 22). 
their Scriptures to The seed and the harvest- 
be groundless (verses Life in death (verses 
30—38). 23—26), 
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The world-wide attraction 
of the Cross. Light in 
darkness (verses 27—36). 

(9) The final issue of the unbelief 
of the Jews. 
(a) The writer’s own judg- 
ment (verses 37—43) : 
On no-faith (verses 37— 


41); 

On half-faith (verses 
42, 43). 

8) The judgment of Jesus 

(verses 44-50). 

The rejection of light 
verse 46); love (‘that 
I might save the 

‘ world,’ verse 47); 
truth (verse 49); life 
(verse 50). 


4 The fuller Revelation, 
and Growth of Faith 
among the Disciples 
(chaps. xiii, 1—xvii. 26). 

1) Love Manirzstep In Humt- 
LIATION (chap. xiil, 1—30). 
(a) The washing of the disciples’ 
feet (verses 1—11); 
(0) The spiritual interpretation 
of this act (verses 12—28); 
(c) The Betrayal. Hatred passes 
from the presence of love 
(verses 21—30). 
(2) Tue Last Worns or DEEPEST 
2 Meanine To tHe Farrarun 
Few (chaps. xiii. 31—xvi. 
33). 
(a) His glory is at hand, because 
_ He is going to the Father ; 
<" they are therefore to love 
one another (verses 31— 
38). 
(6) dn the Father’ s house He wiil 
ppt receive them to Himself. 
3 He is the Way, the Truth, 
the Life (chap. xiv. 1—10), 
(c) Being in the Father, He will 
j be present in the disciples 
(verses 11—24) ; 
3% 


(a) By answering their 
prayers (vers. 12—14) ; 

(8) By sending to them the 
Paraclete (verses 15— 
17); 

(y) By abiding in them 
(verses 18—24). 

(d) His legacy of peace to them 
(verses 25—31). 

(e) Relation of Jesus and His 
disciples to each other ; 
‘and to the world (chap. 
xv. 1—27). 

(a) Their union with Him. 
The True Vine: union 
from within (verses 1— 
11). Comp. the Good 
Shepherd (chap. x.); 
union from without, 

(8) Their union with each 
other (verses 12—17). 

(vy) The hatred of the world 
(verses 18—24): 

The reason of it (verses 
18—21); 

The sinfulness of it 
(verses 22—25). 

(8) The witness to the world 
(verses 26, 27): 

By the Paraclete (verse 
26) ; 

By the disciples (verse 
27). 

(f) Their a to the world 
and the promise of the 
Paraclete explained more 
Sully (chap. xvi. 1—33). 

(a) Though the world will 
hate them, it is still ex- 
pedient that He should 
depart from them 
(verses 1—7). 

(8) The coming of the Para- 
clete and His office 
(verses 8—15). 

(y) His own departure and 
return. Their sorrow 
the birth-pangs of joy 
(verses 16—24), 
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(8) He promises a full reve- 
lation of the Father 
(verses 25—28). 

(ce) Their faith is now weak, 
thoagh they think it 
strong (verses 29—32) ; 
their future shall be 
one of tribulation, but 
He has overcome the 
world (verse 33). 

(3) Love Mantrestrep ry His In- 
“== TERCESSORY PRAYER (chap. 
xvil. 1 — 26). Hz Prays— 

(a) For Himself ; the glory of 
the Son (verses 1—5); 

() For the disciples ; their union 
with the Father and the 
Son (verses 6—19) ; 

(e) For all believers ; their union 
(verses 20, 21); their com- 
munion with the Godhead 
(verses 22—24); which 
results from the revelation 
to them of the Mather 
(verses 25, 26). 


5. The Climax of Unbelief. 
Voluntary Surrender 
and Crucifixion of 
Jesus (chaps. xvii. 1— 
xix. 42). 

(1) THe BerrayaL AND APPRE- 
HENSION (verses 1—11). 

(2) Tue TRIALS BEFORE THE 
JEwisH AUTHORITIES 
(verses 12—27) : 

(a) Before Annas (vers. 12—23); 

b) Before Caiaphas (verse 24). 

is Denied by St. Peter (verses 
17, 25, 27). 

(3) THE TRIALS BEFORE THE 
Roman Pzoconsvuz (chaps. 
Xvili. 28—xix. 16): 

fa) The first examination. The 
kingdom of truth (verses 
28—40) ; 

(2) The second examination. The 
scourging and mock royalty 
(chap, xix. 1—6) ; 
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(ce) The third examination. The 
power from above (verses 
7—11); 

(d) The public triat and com- 
mittal (verses 12—16). 

(4) Jesus Supmirs to Dearu 
(chap. xix. 17—42): 

(a) The Crucifixion (verses 17—- 
24) ; 

(6) The ae, on the Crese 
(verses 25—30) ; 

(¢) The proof of physical death 
(verses 31—37) ; 

(@) The body in the Sepulchre 
(verses 38—-42), 


6. The Climax of Faith. 
Resurrection and Ap- 
+ pearances of Jesus 


(chap. xxi.). 

(1) Sr. Perer anp Sr. Joun at 
THE EMPTY SEPULCHRE. 
THEY SEE AND BELIEVE 
(verses 1—10). 

(2) Mary MacpaLenz aT THE 
Serutcure. THe ANGELS. 
“Rapponi.’”’ CHANGED Con- 
DITIONS OF Lire (verses 
11—18). 

(8) Tue First APPEARANCE TO 
THE Ten. PEACE TO THEM 
AND TO THE WORLD (verses 
19—23), 

(4) THe APPEARANCE TO THE 
Exeven. ‘‘ My Lorp anp 
my Gop” (verses 24—29), 

(5) CLosE OF THE ORIGINAL Gos- 
PEL AT THIS HIGHEST REACH 
or Farrn. Its Oxsect: 
Lire THROUGH BELIEVING 
(verses 30, 31). 


7. The Epilogue to the Gos- 
pel. The Link between 
the Past and the Fu- 
ture (chap. xxi.). 

(1) Tue Dravent or Fisues 
(verses 1—8). 
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(2) Tur Brzaxrast. Tun Turrp| (4) Tue Cuose or rue Gosret. 


MANIFESTATION OF JESUS CoRROBORATIVE WITNESS 

TO THE DiIscIPLEs (verses to irs TRUTH: 

9—14). (a) By fellow-disciples (verse 
(8) Tus Test aND THE Commis- 24); 

sion. St. Prrer anp Sr. (2) By an amanuensis (verse 

Joun (verses 15—23). 25) 


Quarti euangeliorum Tohannis ex decipolis 
cohortantibus condescipulis et eps suis 
dixit conieiunate mihi ° odie triduo et quid 
cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum 
nobis ennarremus eadem nocte reue 
latum andreae ex apostolis ut recognis 
centibus cuntis Iohannis suo nomine 
cunta discribret et ideo licit uaria sin 
culis euangeliorum libris principia 
doceantur Nihil tamen differt creden 
tium fedei cum uno ac principali spu de 
clarata sint in omnibus omnia de natiui 
tate de passione de resurrectione 
de céhuésationé cum decipulis suis 
ac de gemino eius aduentu 
Primo In humilitate dispectus quod fo 
tu secundum potetate regali pre 
clarum quod foturum est. quid ergo 
mirum si Iohannes tam constanter 
sincula etia In epistulis suis proferat 
dicens In semeipsu  Quee uidimus oculis 
nostris et auribus audiuimus et manus 
nestrae palpauerunt haec scripsimus 
uobis 


(Tregelles, CANON MURATORIANUS, 
34 Bee Introduction, page 20.) 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN 


CHAPTER IL—® In 
the beginning was the 





Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word 

















{1. Prologue (chap. i. 1—18). 
Tur Worp 
(1) was God (verses 1—5) ; 
(2) became man (verses 6—13) ; 
(3) revealed the Father (verses 
14—18).] 

©) In the beginning.—The 
reference to the opening words of 
the Old Testament is obvious, and 
is the more striking when we. re- 
member that a Jew would con- 
stantly speak of and quote from 
the book of Genesis as B’réshith 
(“in the beginning’’). It is quite 
in harmony with the Hebrew tone 
of this Gospel to do so, and it can 
hardly be that St. John wrote his 
Beréshith without having that of 
Moses present to his mind, and 
without being guided by its mean- 
ing. We have then, in the earlier 
words, a law of interpretation for 
the later, and this law excludes 
every such sense as “the Ever- 
lasting Father,” or “the divine 
wisdom,”’ which is before all things, 
though both these have been sup- 
‘ported by here and there a name 
of weight; much more does this 
law, strengthened as it is by the 
whole context, exclude any such 
. sense as “the commencement of 
' Christ’s work on earth,’’? which 
owes its existence to the fore- 
gone conclusion of a theory, and 
is marked by the absence of any 


support of weight. Our law seems 
equally to exclude from these 
words the idea of ‘anteriority 
to time,” which is expressed, not 
in them, but in the substantive 
verb which immediately follows. 
The Mosaic conception of “ begin- 
ning” is marked by the first 
creative act. St. John places him- 
self at the same starting point of 
time, but before he speaks of any 
creation he asserts the pre-existence 
of the Creator. In this “ begin- 
ning” there already “was” the 
Word. (See expressions of this 
thought in chap. xvii. 5; Prov. viii 
23; 1 Johni. 1; Rev. iii. 14.) 

Was the Word.—Sce Lzcursua 
A; Doctrine of the Word. 

With God.—These words ex- 
press the co-existence, but at the 
same time the distinction of person. 
They imply relation with, inter- 
course with. (Comp. the “in the 
bosom of the Father” of verse 18, 
and “ Let ws make man”’ of Gen. i. 
26.) “'Throned face to face with 
God,” “the gaze ever directed to- 
wards God,” have been given as 
paraphrases, and the full sense 
cannot be expressed in fewer words. 
The “with” represents “motion 
towards.” The Being whose ex- 
istence is asserted in the ‘‘ was’? is 
regarded as distinct, but not alone, 
as ever going forth in communion 
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All things made 


was God. ® The same 
was in the beginning with 


God,* 
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by the Word. 


out him was not any thing 
made that was made. “In 


® All things were |*4"""| him was life; and the life 


made by him ;? and with-|?°6| was the light of men. 











with God. (Comp. the use of the 
same word “with” in Matt. xiii. 
66; xxvi. 15; Mark vi. 3; ix. 19; 
1 Cor. xvi. 6, 7; Gal. i. 185 iv. 18.) 

Was God.—This is the com- 
pletion of the graduated statement. 
It maintains the distinction of 
person, but at the same time asserts 
the oneness of essence. 

() The same was.—This is a 
summary in one clause of the three 
assertions made in the first verse. 

The same, that is, the Word 
who was God, existed before any 
act of creation, and in that existence 
was a person distinct from God. 
Yet it is more than a re-statement. 
We have arrived at the thought 
that the Word was one in nature 
with God. From this higher point 
of view, the steps below us are 
more clearly seen. The Word was 
God; the eternal pre-existence and 
personality are included in the 
thought. 

() From the person of the Word 
we are guided to think of His 
creative work. The first chapter 
of Genesis is still present to the 
mind, but a fuller meaning can 
now be given to its words. All 
things came into existence by means 
of the pre-existent Word, and of 
all ‘the things that now exist none 
came into being apart from Him. 

All things.—The words express 
in the grandeur of an unthinkable 
array of units what is expressed in 
totality by “the world” in verse 
10. The completion of the thought 
by the negative statement of the 


opposite brings sharply before us | 


the infinitely little in contrast with 
the infinitely great. Of all these 
units not one is by its vastness 
beyond, or by its insignificance 
beneath His creative will. For the 
relation of the Word to the Father 
in the work of creation, comp. 
Col. i. 15, 16. 

For the form of this verse, which 
is technically known as antithetic 
parallelism, comp. chaps. v. 8, 20; 
vill. 23; x. 27,28; 1 John ii. 4, 27, 
et al. It is found not unfrequently 
in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, but it is a characteristic of 
St. John’s Hebrew style. Its oc- 
currence in the poetry of the Old 
Testament, e.g., in the Psalms (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 30, 31, e¢ ad.) will be familiar 
to all. 

(¢) In him was life. — The 
creation, the calling into existence 
life in its varied forms, leads up to 
the source of this life. It is in the 
Word by original being, while of 
the highest creature made “in the 
image of God” we are told that 
God “ breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a 
living soul” (Gen. ii. 7). 

“Life”? has here no limitation, 
and is to be understood in its widest 
sense; the life of the body, even 
of organisms which we commonly 
think of as inanimate, the life of the 
soul, the life of the spirit; life in 
the present, so far as there is com- 
munion with the eternal source of 
life; life in the future, when the 
idea shall be realised and the com- 
munion be complete. 

Was.—This is in the Greek the 
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The Word is the souree ST. JOHN, LT of Life and Light. 


© And the light shineth darkness comprehended it 





in darkness; and the 








not. i 
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same verb of existence that we have 
had in verses 1 and 2, and is dif- 
ferent from the word in verse 3. 
Comp. Notos on verse 6, and chap. 
vii. 58. It places us, then, at the 
same starting point of time. The 
Word was ever life, and from the 
first existence of any creature be- 
came a source of life to others. 
But the “was” of the first clause 
of this verse should not be pressed, 
for we are not quite certain that 
the original text contained it. Two 
of our oldest MSS. have ‘is,” 
which is supported by other evi- 
dence, and is not in itself an im- 
probable reading. The meaning in 
this case would be “in the Word 
there ever is life.” Creation is not 
merely a definite act. There is a 
constant development of the germs 
implanted in all the varied forms 
of being, and these find their sus- 
taining power in the one central 
source of life. The thought will 
meet us again in verse 17; but 
see especially the expression, ‘‘ up- 
holding all things by the word of 
His power” (Heb. i. 3). 
And the life was the light 
of men.—We are led from the 
relation of the Word to the uni- 
verse to His relation to mankind. 
That which to lower beings in 
the scale of creation was more 
or less fully life, as the nature 
of each was more or less recep- 
tive of its power, is to the being 
endowed with a moral nature and 
made in the divine image the 
satisfaction of every moral need, 
and the revelation of the divine 
Being. The “was” still carries 
us back to the first days of time, 
when creation in all the beanty of 





its youth was unstained by sin, 
when no night had fallen on the 
moral world, but when there was 
the brightness of an ever-constant 
noon-tide in the presence of God. 
But here, too, the “was” passes 
in sense into the “is.” ‘* God is 
light, and in Him there is no 
darkness at all.” In every man 
there are rays of light, stronger or 
feebler, in greater or lesser dark- 
ness. In every man there is a 
power to see the light, and open 
his soul to it, and the more he has 
it still to crave for more. This 
going forth of the soul to God, is 
the seeking for life. The Word is 
the going forth of God to the soul. 
He is life. In the feeling after, 
there is finding. The moral 
struggle is the moral strength. 
The eye that seeks for light cannot 
seek in vain. The life was and is 
the light of men. 

®) And the light shineth 
in darkness.— The vision of 
brightness is present but for a 
moment, and passes away before 
the black reality of the history of 
mankind, The description of 
Paradise occupies but a few verses 
of the Old Testament. The outer 
darkness casts its gloom on every 
page. But in the moral chaos, 
too, God said, “ Let there be light ; 
and there was light.” The first 
struggle of light into and through 
darkness until the darkness received 
it, rolled back before it, passed 
away into it—the repeated com- 
prehension of light by darkness, as 
in the dawn of every morning the 
night passes into day, and the 
earth now shrouded in blackness 
is now bathed in the clear white 
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of the Baptist. 


® There was a man sent | A.D. 26. | from God, whose name was: 





light of an Eastern sun—this has 
its counterpart in the moral world. 
There, too, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness has shone, is every shining ; 
but as the Apostle looks back 
on the history of the pre-Christian 
world, or, it may be, looks back 
on the earthly ministry of Christ 
Himself, he seeks in vain for the 
victory of truth, for the hearts of 
nations, or of men, penetrated 
through and through with heaven’s 
light, and he sums up the whole in 
one sad negation, “The darkness 
comprehended it not.” Yet in this 
very sadness there is firm and 
hopeful faith. The emphatic 
present declares that the light 
still, always, “shineth in dark- 
ness.” True are those words of 
patriarch, lawgiver, prophet, as 
they followed the voice which 
called, or received God’s law for 
men, or told forth the word which 
came to them from Him; true are 
they of every poet, thinker, states- 
man, who has grasped some higher 
truth, or chased some lurking 
doubt, or taught a nation noble 
deeds; true are they of every 
evangelist, martyr, philanthropist, 
who has carried the light of the 
gospel to the heart of men, who 
bas in life or death witnessed to its 
truth, who has shown its power in 
deeds of mercy and of love; true 
are they of the humblest Christian 
who seeks to walk in the light, and 
from the sick-chamber of the low- 
liest home may be letting a light 
shine before men which leads them 
to glorify the Father which is in 
heaven, The Light is ever shining, 
ofttimes, indeed, coloured as it 
passes through the differing minds 
of different men, and meeting us 





across the space that separates: 
continents, and the time that sepa-. 
rates ages, in widely varying hues;. 
but these shades pass into each 
other, and in the harmony of all is 
the pure light of truth. 

Comprehended it not.—Ths 
meaning of this word differs from 
that rendered ‘‘knew not” in 
verse 10. The thought here is that 
the darkness did not lay hold 
of, did not appropriate the light, 
so as itself to become light ; the 
thought there is that individuals 
did not recognise it. Comp. 
Rom. ix, 30; 1. Cor. ix. 24; Phil, 
lii, 12, 18, where the same Greek 
word occurs. See also Eph. iii. 18, 
which is the only passage in the 
New Testament, besides the present 
one, where the word is rendered 
by ‘‘ comprehend,” 

6) There was a man, or, 
There appeared a man. The word 
is the same as that which is used 
in verse 3, ‘were made,” “was 
made,” and, as contrasted with the 
verb “-was’’ in verses 1, 2, 4, 
signifies the coming into being, as 
contrasted with original existence. 
In the same way “man” is em- 
phatically opposed to ‘‘ the Word,” 
who is the subject of the previous 
verses. ‘The Word was God; ” 
the man was “ sent from God.” 

Whose name was John.— 
The name was not uncommon, but it 
is striking that it is given here with- 
out the usual distinctive “ Baptist.” 
The writer stood to him in the re- 
lation of disciple to teacher. To 
him he was the John, A greater 
teacher had not then appeared, but 
when He did appear, former teacher 
and disciple alike bear witness to 
Him, Great as was the fore. 
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John.* 
for a witness, to bear wit- 
ness of the. Light, that all 
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and the True Light. 


© The same came |«™att.3| men through him might 


believe. © He was not that 
Light, but was sent to bear 











runner, the least in the kingdom 
of heaven became greater than 
he was, and to after ages the 
disciple became the John, and his 
earlier master is given the title 
**« Baptist,’ which distinguishes 
the man and commemorates the 
work. 

”) For a witness.—Stress is 
laid upon the work of John as 
“witness.” This was generally 
the object of his coming. It was 
specially to “bear witness of the 
Light.” The purpose of testimony 
is conviction ‘‘that all men through 
him might believe,” i.¢., through 
John, through his witness.° Com- 
pare with this purpose of the 
Baptist’s work the purpose of the 
Apostle’s writing, as he himself 
expresses it in the closing words of 
chap. xx.; and also the condition 
and work of the Apostleship, as 
laid down by St. Peter at the first 
meeting after the Resurrection 
(Acts i. 21, 22). The word “ wit- 
ness,” with its cognate forms, is one 
of the key-notes of the Johannine 
writings recurring alike in the 
Gospel, the Epistles, and the 
Apocalypse. This is partly con- 
cealed from the general reader by 
the various renderings, ‘ record,” 
“testimony,” ‘‘ witness,’ for the 
one Greek root; but he may see 
by consulting any English concord- 
ance under these words, how fre- 
quently the thought was in the 
Apostle’s mind. See especially 
Rev. i. 2, 9. 

8) He was not that Light, 
but was sent.—It is necessary 
to repeat the statement of John’s 


position and work in an emphatic 
form. Now first for 400 years a 
great teacher had appeared in 
Israel. The events of his birth 
and life had excited the attention 
of the masses; his bold message, 
like the cry of another Elias, found 
its way in burning words to the 
slumbering hearts of men; and 
even from the least likely classes, 
from Pharisee and Sadducee, from 
publican and soldier, there came 
the heart’s question, ‘‘ What shall 
we do?”? The extent of the reli- 
gious revival does not impress us, 
because it passed into the greater 
which followed, but the statement 
of a publican living at the time is 
that “Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
and all the region round about 
Jordan, went out to him, and 
were baptized of him in Jordan, 
confessing their sins” (Matt. iii. 
5, 6). But what was this power in 
their midst? Who could be the 
person uttering these more than 
human words? A comparison of 
verses 19 and 20 in this chapter 
with Luke iii. 15 shows a wide- 
spread opinion that he was at least 
possibly the Messiah. He himself 
with true greatness recognised the 
greater, but as in many a like case 
in after days, the followers had not 
all the leader’s nobility of soul. 
We shall meet signs of this in 
chaps. ii. 26 and iv, 1. We find 
traces of it in Matt. ix. 14, &ce.; 
and ‘even in Ephesus, as late 
as St. Paul’s third missionary 
journey, we find “certain dis- 
ciples’? knowing nothing more 
than ‘“Johi’s baptism” (Acts 
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witness of that Light. j 
® That was the true Light, 
which lighteth every man 
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His own 


that cometh into the world. 
0) He was in the world, 
and the world was made 








xix. 1--@). It was at Ephesus 
that this Gospel was written, 
and the existence of a body of 
such ‘disciples’? may have led 
to the full statement in this verse 
made by one who had himself been 
among the Baptist’s earliest fol- 
lowers. 

It was otherwise with the dis- 
ciple who wrote these words. He 
is content to claim for his master 
as for himself the noblest human 
work, ‘to bear witness of that 
Light.” No one may add to it; 
all may, in word and life, bear 
witness to it. Every discovery in 
science and advance in truth isa 
removal of some cloud which hides 
it from men ; every noble character 
is bearing it about ; every conquest 
of sin is extending it. It has been 
stored in mines of deepest thought 
in allages. The heedless pass over 
the surface unconscious of it. The 
world’s benefactors are they who 
bring it forth to men as the light 
and warmth of the rays of the Sun 
of Righteousness. (Comp. chap. 
v. 35, and Note there.) 

) That was the true Light. 
—The right rendering of this verse 
is uncertain. It would, probably, 
give a better sense to translate it, 
Lhe true Light which lighteth every 
man was coming into the world, i.e., 
was manifesting itself at the time 
when John was bearing witness 
and men were mistaking the lamp 
for the light. (Comp. chap. v. 35, 
Note.) 

The true Light was not 
“true” as opposed to “ false,” but 
“trae” as answering to the perfect 


ideal, and as opposed to all more 
or less imperfect representations. 
The meaning of the Greek is quite 
clear. The difficulty arises from 
the fact that in English there is 
but one word to represent the two 
ideas. The word for the fuller 
meaning of “ideally true” is not 
confined to St. John, but is natu- 
rally of very frequent recurrence 
in his writings. The adjective is 
used nine times in this Gospel, and 
not at all in the other three, A 
comparison of the passages will 
show how important it is to get a 
right conception of what the word 
means, and will help to give it. 
(See chaps. iv. 28, 87; vi. 32; vii. 
28; vill. 16; xv. 1; xvil. 3; xix. 36.) 
But, as ideally true, the Light was 
not subject to the changing con-~ 
ditions of time and space, but was 
and is true for all humanity, and 
“lighteth every man.” 

(°) In the world.—This mani- 
festation in the flesh recalls the 
pre-incarnate existence during the 
whole history of the world, and 
the creative act itself. (Comp. 
verses 2 and 3, Note), The two 
facts are the constant presence of 
the true Light, and tho creation of 
the world by Him. The world, 
then, in its highest creature man, 
with spiritual power for seeing the 
true Light, ought to have recog- 
nised Him. Spirit ought to have 
felt and known His presence. In 
this would have been the exercise 
of its true power and its highest 
good, But the world was sense- 
bound, and lost its spiritual per- 
ception, and “knew Him uot.” 
af) 








Revelation unto 


by him,* and the world 
knew him not. © He 
came unto his own, and 
his own received him not, 
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1 Or, the 


them that believe. 


eb.) 2) But as many as re- 
ceived him, to them gave 


Tne | be power! to become the 


ieee” | sons of God, even to them 








This verse brings back again the 
thought of verses 3—5, to prepare 
for the deeper gloom which follows. 

@}) He came, as distinct from 
the “‘was’’ of the previous verse, 

asses on to the historic advent; 
ut as that was but the more 
distinct act of which there had 
been foreshadowings in every ap- 
pearance and revelation of God, 
these advents of the Old Testament 
are not excluded. 

His own is neuter, and the 
same word which is used in chap. 
xix. 27, where it is rendered “ his 
own home.” (Comp. chap. xvi. 32, 
margin, and Acts xxi. 6.) What 
then was the ‘‘home?” It is 
distinguished from the “‘ world”? of 
verse 10, and it cannot but be that 
the home of Jewish thought was 
the land, the city, the temple bound 
up with every Messianic hope. 
Traces of this abound in the Jewish 
Scriptures. Comp. especially Mal. 
iii. 1, ‘The Lord whom ye seek 
shall suddenly come to His temple.” 
(See also Luke ii. 49.) 

His own in the second clause 
is masculine—the dwellers in His 
own home, who were His own 
people, the special objects of His 
love and care. (See Ex. xix. 6; 
Deut. vii. 6; Ps. cxxxv. 4; Isa. 
xxxi. 9; Eph. ii. 19; Tit. ii. 14.) 
We turn from the coldness of a 
strange world to the warmth and 
welcome of a loving hume. The 
. world knew Jfim not, and He 
came to His own, and they despised 
Him! 

Received him not is stronger 


than “‘ knew him not” of verse 10. 
It is the rejection of those for 
whom no plea of ignorance can be 
urged, of those “who see, and 
therefore their sin remaineth” 
(chap. ix. 41). 

There has been an increasing 
depth in the tone of sadness which 
cannot now grow deeper. As the 
revelation has become clearer, as 
the moral power and responsibility 
of acceptance has been stronger, 
the rejection has passed into wilful 
refusal. The darkness compre- 
hended not; the world knew not; 
His own received not. 

(2) Yet the light ever shineth, 
and the better things lie hidden. 

As many as received him, 
—The words are less wide and yet 
more wide than ‘“‘ His own.” The 
nation as such rejected Him; in- 
dividuals in it accepted Him; but 
not individuals of that nation only. 
All who according to their light and 
means accept Him, receive from 
Him an authority and in Him a 
moral power, which constitutes 
them members of the true home to 
which He came, and the true chil- 
dren of God. ‘They receive in 
acceptance the right which others 
lost in rejection. (Comp. Rom. ix. 
—xi.) The word rendered “ re- 
ceived” is not quite the same as 
the word so rendered in verse 1i. 
The latter is the welcome which 
may be expected as due from His 
own home. This is the reception 
given without a claim. 

To them that believe on 
his name repeats the width of the 
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condition, and at the same time 
explains what receiving Him means. 
It seems natural to understand the 
“name” of the only name which 
meets us in this context, that is, 
of the Logos or Word, the repre- 
sentation of the will, character, 
nature of God. (See on verse 18.) 
To “believe on’ is one of St. 
John’s characteristic words of fuller 
meaning. ‘To believe is to accept 
as true; ‘devils believe and 
tremble” (Jas. ii. 19). To believe 
in is to trust in, confide in. To 
believe on, has the idea of motion 
to and rest upon; it is here the 
going forth of the soul upon, and 
its rest upon, the firm basis of the 
eternal love, of the eternal Spirit 
revealed in the Word. (Comp. 
Pearson On the Creed, Art.1, p.16.) 

(3) Which were born.—The 
result of receiving Him remains to 
be explained. How could they be- 
vome “sons of God?” The word 
which has been used (verse 12) 
excludes the idea of adoption, and 
asserts the natural relation of child 
to father. The nation claimed this 
through its descent from Abraham. 
But they are Abraham’s children 
who are of Abraham’s faith. There 
is a higher generation, which is 
spiritual, while they thought only 
of the lower, which is physical. 
The condition is the submissive 
receptivity of the human spirit. 
The origin of life is ‘‘ not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will cf man, but of God.’ 








(4) And the Word was made 
flesh, and dweit.—The reality 
of the moral power and change 
wrought in those that believed re- 
calls and is itself evidence of the 
reality of that in which they believed. 
Man came to be a son of God, 
because the Son of God became 
man. They were not, as the 
Docete of that time said, believers 
in an appearance. ‘The Word 
was made flesh.’’? The term “flesh” 
expresses human nature as opposed 
to the divine, and material nature 
as opposed to the spiritual, and is 
for this reason used rather than 
“body,” for there may be a purely 
spiritual body (see 1 Cor. xv. 40— 
44); and rather than “ man,”’ which 
is used in chaps. v. 27 and viii. 40, 
for of man the spiritual is the 
highest part. It is not the ap- 
proach of the divine and human 
nature in the region of the spiritual 
which is common to both that 
strikes the writer with wonder, but 
that men should have power to 
become sons of God, and that the 
Word of whose glory he has spoken 
in the earlier verses, should become 
flesh. (Comp. Phil. ii. 6—8 ; 2 Cor. 
viii. 9.) 

Dwelt among us.—The Greek 
word means ‘“tabernacled,” ‘“so- 
journed”’ among us. It was, pro- 
bably, suggested by the similarity 
of sound with “ Shekhinah,” a term 
frequently applied in the Targuma 
or Chaldee Paraphrases, though the 
substantive nowhere occurs in the 
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Old Testament itself, to the visible 
syrabol of the divine Presence which 
appeared in the Tabernacle and the 
Temple. The Targums, moreover, 
frequently identify the Shekhinah 
with the “Memra” or Word. 
(Comp. Ezcursus A.) The thought, 
then, of this Presence brings back 
to the writer’s mind the days and 
weeks and months they had spent 
with the Word who had pitched 
His tent among them. He had 
been among the first to follow Him, 
and of the last with Him. He had 
been of those who had seen the 
glory of the Transfiguration, who 
had entered with their Master into 
the chamber of death, who had 
been with Him in the garden of 
Gethsemane. His eye, more than 
that of any other, had pierced the 
veil and gazed upon the Presence 
within. And now the old man, 
looking forward to the unveiled 
Presence of the future, loves to 
think and tell of the past, that the 
Presence may be to others all it 
had been to him. He is conscious 
that the statement of this verse 
needs evidence of no common order ; 
but this is present in the words and 
lives of men whose whole moral 
being declared it true, and the test 
is within the power of all. (Comp. 
especially 1 John i.) 

The glory.—Comp. chaps. ii. 
ll and xi. 4. There is probably a 
special reference here to the Trans- 
figuration. (See Matt. xvii. 2, and 
comp. the testimony of another 
eye-witness in 2 Pet. i. 17.) 

As of the only begotten.— 
Better, as of an only begotten—t.e., 
glory such as is the attribute of an 
only begotten Son. The term, as 
applied to the person of our Lord, 


is found only in St. John, verse 18: 
chap. ili. 16,18; 1 Ep.iv.9. It is 
used four times elsewhere in the 
New Testament, and always of the 
only child. (Luke vii. 12; viii. 42; 
ix. 88; Heb. xi. i7.) The close 
connection here with the word 
Father, and the contrast with tle 
sonship by moral generation in 
verse 12, fixes the sense as the 
eternal generation of the Word, 
“the only begotten Son of God, 
begotten of His Father before all 
worlds.” 

Of the Father.—The English 
does not fully express the meaning. 
It would be better to read, from 
with the Father. (Comp. chaps. vi. 
46; vii. 29; xvi. 27.) The thought 
is of the glory witnessed on earth 
of the only begotten Son who had 
come from God. 

Full of grace and truth.— 
These words do not refer to the 
“ Father,” or to ‘‘the glory,” but 
to “the Word.” The structure 
of the English sentence is am- 
biguous, but the meaning of the 
Greek words is quite clear. They 
represent a Hebrew formula, ex- 
pressing a divine attribute, and the 
passage which is almost certainly 
present to the thought here is the 
revelation of the divine nature to 
Moses (Ex. xxxiv. 6. Comp. 2 Sam. 
ii. 6; Ps. xxv.10; lvii.10; Ixxxix. 
15). These witnesses, too, had seen 
God, not indeed in the mountain 
only, but as dwelling among them, 
Every word a‘ ray of truth, and 
every act a beam of love, they 
thought of that life ‘as one with 
the divine Essence; of that glory” 
as of the only begotten of the 
Father. (Comp. verse 17.) 

(5) John bare witness of 
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him, and ecried.—Better, John 
beareth witness of him, and erieth. 
The latter verb is past in tense, 
but present in meaning. For the 
sense comp. Note on chap. vii. 37. 
The writer thinks of the testimony 
as ever present, ever forceful. 
Twice on successive days had he 
heard them from the lips of the 
Baptist; three times within a few 
verses does he himself record them. 
(Comp. verses 27 and 30.) They 
are among the words stamped on 
the heart in the crisis of life, and 
as fresh in the aged Apostle as 
they had been in the youthful 
inquirer. He remembers how he 
heard them, and from whom they 
came. That wondrous spiritual 
power in their midst which all men 
felt, whose witness men would have 
accepted had he declared that he 
was himself the Christ, uttered his 
witness then, and it holds good 
now. It is quoted here as closely 
bound up with the personal re- 
miniscence of verse 14, and with 
the thought of verses 6 and 7. 

(6) And of his fulness.—Not 
a continuance of the witness of 
John, but the words of the evan- 
gelist, and closely connected with 
verse 14. This is seen in the “all 
we,’ and in “fulness” (‘‘full”’) 
and “ grace,’ which are key-words 
of both verses. 

Fulness is a technical theo- 
logical term, meeting us again in 
this sense in the Epistles to, as 
here in the Gospel from, the 
Asiatic Churches. (Comp. espe- 
cially Col. i. 193 'ii. 9; Eph. i. 23; 
iti. 19; iv. 13.) The exposition 
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belongs to the Notes on these 
passages. Here it means the ple- 
nitude of divine attributes, the 
“ glo . full of grace and 
truth.” “Of,? or better, out of 
this fulness does each individual 
receive, and thus the ideal church 
becomes “ His body, the fulness 
of Him that filleth all things in 
all.” 

Have all we received.— 
Better, we all received. The point 
of time is the same as in verse 12, 
and the ‘‘ we all” is co-extensive 
with “as many as.” The power 
to become children of God was part 
of the divine fulness which they 
received in receiving Him. 

And grace for grace.—Per- 
haps, even grace for grace gives 
the meaning less doubtfully. The 
thought is, We all received of His 
fulness, and that which we re- 
ceived was grace for grace. The 
original faculty of reception was 
itself a free gift, and in the use 
of this grace there was given the 
greater power. The words mean 
“erace in exchange for, instead of, 
grace.’ The fulness of the supply 
is constant; the power to receive 
increases with the use, or diminishes 
with the neglect, of that which we 
already have. ‘ Whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance: but who- 
soever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that he hath” 
(Matt. xiii. 12). No truth is in 
precept or in parable of the Great 
Teacher more constant than this; 
no lesson is more brightly or more 
sadly illustrated “im the lives of 
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those who heard Him. What in- 
stances of its meaning must have 
crowded on the writer’s mind in 
the nation, in the disciples, in the 
Twelve, and even in the differing 
power of perception in the inner 
circle of the Three! “ All we re- 
ceived,” but with what difference 
of fulness! 

@7) The word “for” connects 
this verse by way of explanation 
with what has gone before. The 
Old Testament thought of grace 
and truth has been already present 
in verse 14. The fulness of these 
divine attributes has been beheld 
in the glory of the Word. The 
revelation of them, that is, the 
removing of the veil which hides 
the knowable, has been made de- 
pendent on the use of the already 
known. But this is the essence 
of Christianity as distinct from 
Judaism: of a spiritual religion 
developed from within as distinct 
from a formal religion imposed 
from without; of a religion of 
principles, and}therefore true for 
all time and for all men, as dis- 
tinct from a religion of works, 
based, indeed, on an eternal truth 
(the oneness and the righteousness 
of God), but still specially designed 
for a chosen people and for a 
period of preparation. The law 
was given (from without) by the 
human agency of Moses. The true 
grace and truth came into being 
by means of Jesus Christ. There- 
fore it is that we receive grace for 

ce; there being in Him an ever 
constant fulness of grace, and for 
the man who uses the grace thus 


given an ever constant realisation 
of deeper truth. Note that here, 
when the divinity and humanity 
have both been dwelt upon, and in 
contrast to the historic Moses, the 
name Jesus Christ first appears. 
Is there, too, in this union of the 
human and divine namés a refer- 
ence to the union in Him of the 
faculty to receive and the truth 
to fulfil? St. Luke speaks of Him 
as “increasing in wisdom and sta- 
ture, and in favour (grace) with 
God and man” (ii. 52). 

(8) No man hath seen God 
at any time.—The full know- 
ledge of truth is one with the 
revelation of God, but no man has 
ever had this full knowledge. The 
primary reference is still to Moses 
(comp. Ex. xxxili. 20, 23), but the 
words hold good of every attempt 
to bridge from the ‘human stand- 
point the gulf between man and 
God. “.The world by wisdom 
knew not God”? (1 Cor. 1, 21); and 
systems which have resulted from 
attempts of the finite to grasp the 
Infinite, are but as the vision of 
a dream or the wild fancy of a 
wandering mind. 

The only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of 
the Father.— The oneness of 
essence and of existence is made 
prominent by a natural figure, as 
necessary in Him who is to reveal 
the nature of God. The “is in” 
is probably to be explained of the 
return to, and presence with the 
Father after the Ascension. 

Some of the oldest MSS. and 
other authorities read here, “‘ Only 
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begotten God, which is in the 
bosom of the Father.” It will be 
convenient to group together the 
passages of this Gospel where there 
are important various readings in 
one Note. (See Hxrewrsus B: Some 
Variations in the Text of St. John’s 
Gospel.) 

He hath declared him.— 
“He,” emphatically as distinct 
from all others, this being the chief 
office of the Word; declared, rather 
than “hath declared ;” ‘Him’? is 
not found in the original text, 
which means ‘‘ He was interpreter,” 
‘‘He was expositor.” The word 
was used technically of the inter- 
pretation of sacred rites and laws 
handed down by tradition. Plato, 
e.g., uses it of the Delphian Apollo, 
who is the “national expositor” 
(Rep. iv. 427): The verse is con- 
nected, by a likeness of Greek 
words too striking to be accidental, 
with the question of Jesus the son 
of Sirach asked some three cen- 
turies before, ‘‘ Who hath seen Him 
that he might tell us?” (Kcclus. 
xliii. 31). The answer to every 
such question, dimly thought or 
clearly asked, is that no man hath 
ever so known God as to be His 
interpreter; that the human con- 
ception of God as “terrible” and 
‘ oreat” and “marvellous” (Ecclus. 
xhii. 29)is not that of His essential 
character; that the true conception 
is that of the loving Father in 
whose bosom is the only Son, and 
that this Son is the only true 
Word utterimg to man the will and 
character and being of God. 








[2. Manifestation of Jesus. 
Varying Degrees of 
Acceptance (chaps. i. 19 
—iv. 54), 

(1) Tae Wirness or tHe Bap- 

TisT (chap. i. 19—40) : 

(a) To the messengers of the 
Sanhedrin (verses 19— 
28) ; 

(b) At the appearance of Jesus 
(verses 29—34) ; 

(ce) Zo the two disciples (verses 
35—40). ] 

(8) The narrative is connected 
with the prologue by the record of 
John, which is common to both 
(verse 15), and opens therefore 
with ‘¢ And.” 

The Jews.—This term, origi- 
nally applied to the members of 
the tribe of Judah, was extended 
after the Captivity to the whole 
nation of which that tribe was the 
chief part. Used by St. John more 
than seventy times, it is to be un- 
derstood generally of the represen- 
tatives of the nation, and of the 


inhabitants of Judea, and of these . 


as opposed to the teaching and 
work of Christ. He was himself a 
Jew, but the true idea of Judaism 
had led him to the Messiah, and 
the old name: is to him but as the 
husk that had been burst in the 
growth of life. It remains for 
them to whom the name was all, 
and who, trying to cramp life 
within rigid forms, had crushed 
out its power. 

Priests and Levites.—The 
word ‘ Levite’’ occurs only twice 
elsewhere in the New Testament— 
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@) Then said they unto 
him, Who art thou? that 
we may give an answer to 
them that sent us. What 
sayest thou of thyself? 
&) He said,“ I am the voice 
of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Make straight the 








in the parable of the Good Sama- | 
ritan (Luke x. 32), and in the de- 
scription of Joses (Acts iv. 36). It 
is clear from such passages as 
2 Chron. xxii. 7—9; xxxv. 3; Neh. 
viii. 7, that part of the function of 
the Levites was to give instruction 
in the Law, and it is probable that 
the “ scribes” were often identical 
with them. We have, then, here 
two divisions of the Sanhedrin, as 
we have two in the frequent phrase 
of the other Evangelists, “scribes,” 
and “elders,” the scribes (Levites) 
being common to both, and the 
three divisions being priests, Le- 
vites (scribes), and elders (notables). 
(Comp. verse 24, and Matt. v. 20.) 

From Jerusalem is to be 
taken with “sent,” not with 
“ priests and Levites.” Emphasis 
is laid upon the fact that the work 
of Jotun had excited so much atten- 
tion that the Sanhedrin sent from 
Jerusalem to make an official in- 
quiry. The judgment of the case 
of a false prophet is specially named 
in the Mishna as belonging to the 
council of the Seventy One. (Comp. 
Luke xxiii. 33.) 

0) Confessed, and denied 
not; but confessed.— Comp. 
for the style, Note on verse 3. 

I am not.—The better reading 
places the pronoun in the most 
emphatic position: ‘It is not J 
who am the Messiah.” He under- 
stands their question, then, “‘ Who 





art thou?” as expressing the gene- 
ral expectation, “Is it thou who 
art the Messiah?” 

(1) What then ?—Not “ What 
art thou then?” but expressing 
surprise at the answer, and passing 
on with impatience to the alterna- 
tive, ‘‘ Art thou Elias?” (Comp. 
on this and the followmg question, 
Deut. xviii. 15, 18; Isa. xl. et s€q.; 


Mal. iv. 5; 2 Macc. ii. 1—8; 
Matt. xvi. 14.) The angel had 
announced that ‘he shall go 


before Him in the spirit and power 
of Elias.” The Lord declared 
“Elias is come already” (Matt. 
xviii. 12, 13), and yet the Fore- 
runner can assert that, in the literal 
sense in which they ask the ques- 
tion and would understand the 
answer, he is not Elias, still less 
“ the prophet,”’ by which, whether 
thinking of the words of Moses or 
the fuller vision of Isaiah from 
which he immediately quotes, he 
would understand the Messiah 
Himself. 

?2) That we may give an 
answer.—He has given the “No” 
to all the ideas they had formed of 
him. There is nothing left to them 
but to draw the definite statement 
from himself, or to return to their 
senders empty-handed. 

(3) But he still gives the “No.” 
They think of his person and his 
work. He thinks of neither. His 
eye is fixed on the coming One. In 
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saying, I baptize with 
water: but there standeth 
one among you, whom ye 
know not; @ he it is,’ 
who coming after me is pre- 
ferred before me, whose 








this presence his own personality 
has no existence. He is as a 
voice, not to be inquired about 
but heard. They are acting as 
men who ask questions about the 
messenger of a great king who is 
coming to them and is at hand, 
instead of hastening with every 
effort to make ready for him. 
(Comp. Matt. ii. 3.) 

(4) They which were sent. 
—The best MSS. omit the relative, 
and the verse thus becomes, ‘‘ And 
they had been sent from the Phari- 
sees.” The statement is made to 
explain the question which fol- 
lows, but it should be observed 
that in this Gospel, where the 
Sadducees are nowhere mentioned, 
the term “Pharisees” seems to 
be used almost in the sense of 
“Sanhedrin.”? (Comp. chaps. iv. 1; 
vill. 3; xi. 46, 57.) 

@) Why baptizest thou 
then ?—-Baptism, which was cer- 
tainly one of the initiatory rites 
of proselytes in the second or 
third century a.p., was probably 
so before the work of the Baptist. 
It is not baptism, therefore, which 
is strange to the questioners, but 
the fact that he places Jews and 
even Pharisees (Matt. iii. 7) in 
an analogous position to that of 
proselytes, and makes them to 
pass through a rite which marks 
them out as impure, and needing 








to be cleansed before they enter 
“the kingdom of heaven.” By 
what authority does he these 
thingsP They had _ interpreted 
such passages as Hzek. xxxvi. 
25 et seg. to mean that Baptism 
should be one of the marks of Mes- 
siah’s work. None less than the 
Christ, or Elias, or “the prophet” 
could enact a rite like this. John 
is assuming their power, and yet is 
not one of them. 

(6) I baptize with water. 


‘—The passage of Ezekiel is pro- 


bably present to the mind, with 
its contrast between water an 
spirit. : 

(7) He it is...is preferred 
before me.—Insertions made to 
harmonise the verse with verses 
15 and 30. Omitting them we 
have, ‘‘ He who cometh after me” 
as the subject of the verb “ stand- 
eth,’ and the whole sentence is, 
‘“‘He who cometh after me, the 
thong of whose sandal I am not 
worthy to unloose, standeth among 
you and ye know Him not,” This 
is the authority for baptism, the 
outer sign of the Messiah’s Advent, 
for He is already standing in their 
midst. Here is the answer to their 
question. John’s work is simply 
ministerial. The baptism of the 
Spirit is at hand. The coming 
One has come. (Comp. Matt. iii 
11 and Mark i. 7.) 
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(8) Bethabara beyond Jor- 
dan should be, Bethany beyond 
Jordan. Origen found “ Bethany ” 
in “almost, all the copies,” but not 
being able to find the place, he 
came to the conclusion that it must 
be Bethabara which he heard of, 
with a local tradition that John had 
baptised there; and in this he is 
followed by the Fathers generally. 
In support of this the etymology 
of Bethabara (= “‘ford-house”’) is 
compared with a possible meaning 
of Bethany (= “ ship-house”’), and 
the two are regarded as popular 
names of some well-known ford, 
one of which gradually ceased to 
be known asthe name of this place, 
because it became appropriated as 
aname of the Bethany made pro- 
minent in the closing scenes of our 
Lord’s life. On the other hand, it 
is believed that this argument from 
etymology is at least precarious ; 
that ignorance of the place after 
three hundred years—and these 
years of war and unsettlement— 
is not unnatural; that the tradition 
in favour of Bethabara, which was 
then a favourite place for baptism, 
is one likely to have grown with 
this fact; and that we are not jus- 
tified in adopting the critical deci- 
sion of Origen, who rejected the 
almost unanimous evidence of MSS. 
in favour of this tradition at second 
hand. We are, moreover, ignorant 
of the site of Bethabara, and the 
identification with either Beth- 
barah (Judg. vii. 24), or Beth- 
nimrah (Num. xxxii. 36; Josh. xiii. 
27), which in some readings of the 
LX X. had taken the forms Bethabra 
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where John was_ baptiz 
ing. 














and Betharaba, gives a position 
much too far to the south, for the 
writer is clearly speaking of a place 
within easy approach of Galilee 
(verse 43 and chap. ii. 1), and he is 
careful to note the succession of 
days and even hours. It is not in- 
consistent with this that the narra- 
tive in Matt. iii. 5 and Mark 1. 5 
seems to require a place of easy 
access from Jerusalem, for the po- 
sitions are not necessarily the same, 
and the account there is of a 
general impression, while here we 
have the minute details of an eye- 
witness. Himself a disciple of 
John, he remembers the place 
where he was then dwelling and 
baptising, and he knows that this 
Bethany is ‘‘ beyond Jordan,” just 
as he knows that the other is “ the 
town of Mary and her sister 
Martha” (chap. xi. 1), and that it 
“was nigh unto Jerusalem, about 
fifteen furlongs off” (chap. xi. 18). 
Dr. Caspari believes that a “ Beth- 
any” answering the demands of 
the context is to be found in the 
village Tellantje or Tellanihje, which 
is in the Jolan to the north of the 
Sea of Galilee (comp. chap. x. 40). 
It is near a ford of the Jordan, with 
several brooks intervening. ‘The 
identity of name depends upon the 
frequent substitution by the Arabs 
of “Tell” (=‘thill”) for “ Beth” 
(=‘‘house”’), so that the present 
word represents Beth-anije, or 
Bethany. Dr. Caspari’s statement 
is now accessible to the English 
reader. Few, perhaps, will fully 
accept the author’s opinion, “‘ With 
regard to the accuracy of our con. 
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™) The next day John 
seeth Jesus coming unto 
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Jesus to John, 


him, and. saith, Behold 
the Lamb of God, which 








clusion respecting the site, there 
can, therefore, be no doubt”’ 
(Chron. and Geogr., Introd., p. 98), 
but it is based upon a reading of 
which there can be no doubt, and 
is, at least, a probable interpre- 
tation. 

We have in these verses also a 
note of time. John now knows the 
Messiah, though others do not. 
This inquiry of the legates from 
Jerusalem was, therefore, after the 
baptism of our Lord (verses 31, 33), 
and if so, after the Temptation also. 
(See Matt. iv. 1.) 

(?) The next day.—We pass 
on to the witness of John on the 
second day, when he sees Jesus 
coming unto him, probably on the 
return from the Temptation. Forty 
days had passed since they met 
before, and since John knew at the 
baptism that Jesus was the Messiah. 
These days were for the One a 
period of loneliness, temptation, and 
victory. ‘They must have been for 
the other a time: of quickened 
energy, wondering thought, and 
earnest study of what the prophets 
foretold the Messianicadvent should 
be. Prominent among those pro- 
phecies which every Rabbi of that 
day interpreted of the Messiah, 
was Isa. li. 13; liti. 12. We know 
that on the previous day the 
fortieth chapter is quoted (verse 
23), and that this prophet is there- 
fore in the speaker’s thoughts. 
Side by side with these thoughts 
was the daily continuing tale of 
grief and sorrow and sin from 
those who came to be baptised. 
How often must there have come 
to the mind such words as, “ He 
hath borne our griefs and carried 


our sorrows,” ‘‘He was wounded 
for our transgressions,’ ‘He is 
brought as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter,” “ He bare the sin of many’’! 
The Messiah, then, was the servant 
of Jehovah, the true Paschal Lamb 
of Isaiah’s thought. While the 
heart burns with this living truth 
that all men needed, and that one 
heart only knew, that same Form 
is seen advancing. It bears indeed 
no halo of glory, but it bears marks 
of the agonising contest and yet 
the calm of accomplished victory. 
“He hath no form nor comeli- 
ness,” “no beauty that we should 
desire Him.” John looks at Him 
as He is coming, sees there living, 
walking in their midst, the bearer 
of the world’s sin and sorrow; and 
utters words than which in depth 
and width of meaning none more 
full have ever come from human 
lips, “ Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

The margin gives ‘‘ beareth”’ as 
analternative rendering for “taketh 
away,” and this union exactly ex- 
presses the force of the original. 
He is ever taking away sin, but 
this He does by bearing the burden 
Himself. (Comp. 1 John iii. 5.) 
A reference to the words of Isaiah, 
as above, fully establishes this. 
The Baptist probably used the very 
word of the prophet; but the 
Evangelist does not, in recording 
this for Greek readers, use the 





does (1 Pet. ii. 24, “bare our 
sin in His own body”), but re- 
translates, and chooses. the wider 
word which includes both mean- 
ings. 
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word of the LXX. as St. Peter 


The Testimony ST. JOHN, 1. of John 
itaketh! away the sin of |! 2%,c,| 1 saw the Spirit descend- 
the world. ™ This is he ing from heaven like a 
of whom I said, After dove, and it abode upon 
me cometh a man which him. © And I knew 
is preferred before me: him not: but he that 
for he was before me. sent me to baptize with 
8) Ani JT knew him not: water, the same said unto 
‘but that he should be me, Upon whom thou 
made manifest to Israel, shalt see the Spirit de- 
therefore am I come bap- scending, and remaining 
izing with water. “ And on him, the same is he 
John bare record,’ saying, |*%*+*| which baptizeth with the 











(9°) This is he.—These words 
meet us here for the third time. 
hey come in verse 15, and in part 
Wm verse 27. Here, as before, they 
are a quotation of an earlier and 
‘unrecorded statement of the Bap- 
tist, uttered in proverbial form, 
and to be understood in their 
fulfilment. (Comp. chap. iii. 30.) 

31) And I knew him not.— 
Better, and I also knew Him not ; 
so again in verse 33. The refe- 
rence is to “whom ye know not” 
of verse 26, and the assertion is 
not, therefore, inconsistent with 
the fact that John did know 
Him on His approach to baptism 
(Matt. iii. 12). In the sense that 
they did not know Him stand- 
ing among them, he did not know 
Him, though with the incidents 
of His birth and earlier years 
and even features he must have 
been familiar. It cannot be that 
the Son of Mary was unknown to 
the son of Elizabeth, though One 
had dwelt in Nazareth and the 
other ‘was in the deserts till the 
day of his showing unto Isracl”’ 
(Luke i. 80; ii. 51). He knew not 
all, but there must have been 
inany wondering though‘s of that 
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wondrous life. Could it be the 
life that all looked for? but no; 
there was little of the Jewish idea 
of the Messiah in the carpenter of 
a country village (comp. Mark 
vi. 3). What he did know was, 
that his own work as herald de- 
clared “that He should be made 
manifest to Israel,’ and in that con- 
viction he proclaimed the coming 
King, and began the Messianic 
baptism. The Person would be 
His own witness. Heaven would 
give its own sign to those who 
could spiritually read it. The 
Baptiser with the Spirit would 
Himself be so fully baptised with 
the Spirit, commg upon and dwell- 
ing in Him, that to the spiritual 
eye it would take visual form and 
be seen “as a dove descending 
from heaven.” 

Am I come.—Better, came. 

(82, 33) In these verses the Evan- 
gelist again makes prominent the 
solemn witness of John, giving the 
process by which conviction had 
come to his own mind. 

2) I saw.—Better, I have seen, 
or beheld. The vision is in its 
result ever present, and is all- 
conclusive ev'dence. (Comp. the 
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Holy Ghost. © And I 
saw, and bare record that 
this is the Son of God. 

®) Again the next day 
after John stood, and two 
of his disciples; © and 
looking upon Jesus as he 
walked, he saith, Behold 
the Lamb of God! ©? And 
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Repeated. 


the two disciples heard 
him speak, and they fol- 
lowed Jesus. © Then 
Jesus turned, and saw 
them following, and saith 
unto them, What seek 
ye? They said unto him, 
Rabbi, (which is to say, 
being interpreted, Master,) 





words in their historic setting, 
Matt. iii. 16.) 

@4) And I saw and bare 
record.—Better, and I have scen 
and have borne witness, as in verse 
32. The result of personal convic- 
tion was, that he forthwith testified 
to others, and continuedato do so 
until the present. One of the 
sayings taught to his scholars was, 
“He was (existed) before me.” 
The revelation of the baptism and 
the voice heard from heaven (Matt. 
iii, 17) has given to this its true 
meaning. ‘Teacher has now learnt, 
and learner is now taught, that 
Jesus is this pre-existent Being, 
the Messiah, the Son of God. 

@) Again the next day 
after John stood.—Better, The, 
neat day again John was standing. 
The description is of a scene pre- 
sent to the mind, and by one of 
the two disciples (verse 40). The 
“again” refers to verse 29. 

Two of his disciples.—There 
is no reason for thinking that these 
were absent on the previous day, 
and that the testimony is specially 
repeated for them. Rather it is 
that, in that band of disciples too, 
there is an inner circle of those 
who, because they can receive 
more, are taught more. They had 
heard the words before, it may be 
had talked together about them, at 








least in individual thought had 
tried to follow them, and now they 
have come to the Teacher again. 
Can we doubt what questions fill 
the heart or shape themselves in 
word? He had passed through 
their struggle from darkness into 
light. There is a Presence with 
them which he now knows, and 
before which his own work must 
cease. The passing voice is no 
longer needed now that the abiding 
Word has come. Can we doubt 
what his answer is ? 

(8) And looking upon.— 
Better, and he looked upon Jesus as 
He was walking, and saith. The 
word “looked upon” expresses a 
fixed, earnest gaze. (Comp. verse 
42; Matt. xix. 26; Mark x. 21, 27; 
&e.) At this look, all the old 
thoughts in their fulness come 
crowding back. Yes. It is He. 
‘“‘ Behold the Lamb of God!” 

(7) The disciples understand the 
words as the teacher meant them. 
There is no word cutting the link 
between himself and them; that 
would have been hard to speak, 
hard to hear. There is no word 
bidding them follow Jesus; that 
cannot be needed. 

(8) Jesus turned, and saw 
them following.—They follow 
wishing, and yet not daring, to 
question Him, He sees this, and 
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The two Disciples 


where dwellest! 
©) He saith unto them, 
Come and see. They came 
and saw where he dwelt, 
and abode with him that 
day: for it was about the 
tenth hour.? 
the two which heard John 
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@ One _of | Zastno 
hours 
before 


Follow Jesus. 


thou ?|! Fr s.s| speak, and followed him, 


was Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother. 

“) He first findeth his 
own brother Simon, and 
saith unto him, We have 
found the Messias, which 
is, being interpreted, the 


night. 











seeks to draw them forth by Him- 
self asking the first question. They 
are not prepared for this question, 
and: wish for more than a passing 
interview. They inquire, ‘* Where 
dost thou sojourn?’ ‘* Where 
are you staying for the night?” 
They will visit Him and ask the 
many things they seek. They 
address Him as ‘‘ Rabbi,” placing 
themselves in the position of His 
scholars; but they have not yet 
learnt all that John had taught 
them of His office. The title is 
natural from them, for it was the 
then current title of a revered 
teacher, and one that John’s dis- 
ciples applied to him (chap. iii. 26) ; 
but the writer remembers it was 
a modern word (comp. Matt. xxiii. 
7, 8), known to Jews only since 
the days of Hillel (president of the 
Sanhedrin about s.c. 30), not 
likely to be known to Greeks at 
all, and he therefore translates it, 
as he does Messias and Cephas in 
this same section. 

9) Come and see, — They 
think of a visit later, it may be, on 
the following day. He bids them 
come at once. We know not 
where. We have no hint of any 
words spoken. It was the sacred 
turning-point of the writer's own 
life, and its incidents are fixed in a 
depth of thought and feeling that 
no human eye may penetrate. But 





he remembers the very hour. It 
was as we should say four o’clock 
in the afternoon (see margin), for 
there is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that the Babylonian me- 
thod of counting the hours, usual 
at Ephesus as at Jerusalem, is 
departed from in this Gospel. 

(4°) One of the two.— The 
Evangelist will even here draw the 
veil over his own identity (see 
Introduction). The one is Andrew, 
even now marked out as brother of 
the better-known Simon Peter. 
On these names comp. Matt. x. 
2—4; but it should be observed 
here, that on this first day, as 
the earnest of the harvest to come, 
we have the two pairs of brothers, 
the sons of Zebedee (comp. next 
verse), and sons of Jonas, who 
are ever leaders in the apostolic 
band. 

{(2) Jesus Manrvests Him- 
SELF TO InDIVIDUALS 
(chaps. i. 41—1i1. 11): 

(a) To the first disciples— 
the witness of man 
(verses 41—51) ; 

(6) At Cana of Galilee—the 
witness of nature (chap. 
it a1 1). 

(1) He first findeth his own 
pbrother.—The probable explana- 
tion of this verse, and the only 
one which gives an adequate mean- 
ing to “first” and ‘‘his own,” is 
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Simon is brought 


Christ.! @ And he brought ;} 9u,ié 


a. 
And when |, 6r, 
Peter. 


him to Jesus. 
Jesus beheld him, he said, 
Thou art Simon the son of 
Jona: thou shalt be called 
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to Jesus: 


Cephas, which is by in- 
terpretation, A stone.” 

“ The day following: 
Jesus would go forth. 
into Galilee, and findeth, 











that each of the two disciples in 
the fulness of his fresh joy went to 
seek his own brother, that Andrew 
found Peter first, and that John 
records this, and by the form in 
which he does so implies, but does 
not state, that he himself found 
James. To have stated this would 
have been to break through the 
personal reserve which he imposed 
upon himself. (Comp. Matt. iv. 
18—21; Mark i. 16—19; Luke v. 
1—10. 

We have found.—Implying a 
previous seeking, and that’ both 
were under the impulse of the 
general movement which was lead- 
ing men to expect the Messiah. It 
is implied, too, that Simon was 
near, and therefore probably a 
hearer of the Baptist. 

Messias.—The Hebrew form 
of the name occurs in the New 
Testament only here and in chap. 
iv. 25, in both cases in a ‘vivid 
picture of events fixed in the 
memory. Elsewhere, John, as the 
other sacred writers, uses the 
LXX. translation, “Christ,” and 
even here he adds it (comp., e.g., 
in this chap. verses 20 and 25). 
Both words mean “anointed ”’ (see 
margin, and comp. Ps. xlv. 8). 

(#2) Beheld.—Sce Note on verse 
29. 

A Stone.—Better, Peter, as in 
margin. ‘he word means a stone, 
but the writer translated for Greek, 
not for English readers. The rule 
of the previous verse, which places 


the Greek word in the text and the | (Acts xii. 8). 
ad 





English word in the margin, should) 
be followed here. 

Cephas.—The word occurs only 
in this place in the Gospels, else- 
where in the New Testament only 
in St. Paul (1 Cor. and Gal.). 
Remembering the general signifi- 
cance of Hebrew names, the changes 
in the Old Testament, as of Abram, 
Sarai, and Jacob, and among these 
first disciples, as of James and John 
(Mark iii. 16, 18), all these names 
of Peter seem meant to charac- 
terise the man,—“ Thou art now 
Hearer, the Son 
Grace; thou shalt be called and 
be a Rock-man.” (Comp. Matt. 
XVaawliee 

(8) The day following, that: 
is, the fourth day from the inquiry- 
by the Sanhedrin (see verses 29,. 
35, 48). ‘ 

Findeth Philip.—Just as he- 
was going forth from his lodging 
of the previous night (verse 40). 
Philip is mentioned in the other - 
Gospels only in the lists of the 
Twelve. The touches of character 
are all found in St. John. (Comp. . 
chaps. vi. 5; xii. 21; xiv. 3.) 

Follow me.—This command, . 
so full of meaning, is never used in 


the Gospels except as spoken by our - 
Lord Himself, and is addressed to : 


but one outside the circle of the 
Apostles, the rich young man 
whom Jesus loved (Matt, xix. 21; 
Mark x. 21). 
New Testament it is used but once, 
in the words of the angel to Peter” 
We cannot, there-~ 


of Jehovah’s 


In other parts of the - 


The Call of Philip 


Philip, and saith unto 
him, Follow me. “ Now 
Philip was of Bethsaida, 
the city of Andrew and 
Peter. “ Philip findeth 
‘Nathanael, and saith un- 





fore, limit the words to an invita- 
tion to accompany Him on that 
day’s walk, though this is included, 
and in that walk from Bethania to 
Bethsaida there came the revela- 
tion which made the “‘ Follow Me” 
a power binding for the whole of 
life. (Comp. Matt. viii. 22.) 

(44) Of (or rather, from) Beth- 
saida, is added as one of the 
minute touches of local knowledge 
which give to this Gospel the 
colour and vividness that an eye- 
witness only could impart. It 
explains the meeting. Philip was 
going home, and Bethsaida was on 
the way which Jesus would natu- 
rally take from Bethania to Cana 
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18. 18. 
bisa.4.2) of Nazareth, the son of 





(chap. ii. 1, 2). It explains, too, 
the process by which Philip passed 
_ from Messianic hope to a full belief 
in the Christ. He was a fellow- 
townsman of Andrew and Peter. 
These two had talked together of 
ancient prophecy and future expec- 
tation. One had announced to the 
other in striking language, “We 
have found the Messias,” and it is 
with the same word that Philip 
tells the good news to Nathanael. 
This “ Bethsaida of Galilee,” as it 
is called in describing Philip in 
chap. xii. 21, is thus distinguished 
from the Bethsaida Julias, which 
was on the eastern side of the lake. 
(See Jos. Ant. xviii. 2, § 1, and 
comp. Luke ix. 10.) 

(5) Philip findeth WNa- 
thanael.—See verses 41 and 44. 
Nathanael is the Hebrew of the! 





and Nathanael. 


to him, We have found 
him, of whom Moses in 


# Gen.49) the law,* and the pro- 
Deut. 


phets,? did write, Jesus 


Joseph. “? And Natha- 





Greek word Theodorus, God’s gift. 
The former is found in Num. 1. 8; 
1 Chron. ii. 14. The latter is pre- 
served in the names Theodore and 
Dorothea. He belonged to the 
town to which Jesus was going 
(Cana of Galilee, chap. xxi. 2). 
Philip then probably went with 
Jesus and found Nathanael at or 
near Cana (verse 48). He is, per- 
haps, the same person as Bartho- 
lomew; but on this, see chap. xxi. 
2, and comp. Matt. x. 3. The more 
formal statement of the proof in 
this case, as compared with that 
of the two brothers (verse 41), 
agrees with the general character 
of Philip, and with the less close 
relationship. 

Of Nazareth.—Better, from 
Nazareth. Nothing can be argued 
from these words, or those which 
follow, as to ignorance of the fact 
of, or the events attending, the 
birth at Bethlehem. It is to be 
noted that the words are Philip’s, 
not the writer’s. Very possibly, 
one who had been in the company 
of Jesus for a few hours only was 
then unacquainted with these inci- 
dents. In any case he expresses 
the common belief of the neigh- 
bourhood at the time, and it is an 
instance of St. John’s dramatic 
accuracy that he gives the words 
as they were spoken, and does not 
attempt to interpret them by later 
events, or by his own knowledge. 
(Comp. chaps. vii. 42, 52; vii. 53, &.) 

48) Can there any good 
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naei said unto him, Can 
there any good thing come 
out of Nazareth? Philip 
saith unto him, Come and 
see. ©? Jesus saw Na- 
thanael coming to him, and 
saith of him, Behold an 
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Jesus to Nathanaal, 


Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile! “ Nathanael 
saith unto him, Whence 
knowest thou me? Jesus 
answered and said unto 
him, Before that Philip 
called thee, when thou wast 








thing P The question is 
not, “Can the Messiah come out 
of Nazareth ?” but “ Can there any 
good thing come?” The question 
is asked by an inhabitant of a 
neighbouring village who looks 
upon the familiar town with some- 
thing of local jealousy and scorn; 
but the form of the question would 
seem to point to an ill repute in 
reference to its people. The place 
is unknown to earlier history, and 
is not mentioned even in Josephus; 
but what we find in Mark vi. 6 and 
Luke iv. 29 agrees with Nathanael’s 
opinion. The name (derived pro- 
bably from the Hebrew Netzer, a 
branch) is preserved in the modern 
En-nasirah, two miles to the north 
of the plain of Esdraclon, and six 
miles west of Tabor. 

Come and see expresses the 
fulness of his own conviction. An 
interview had brought certainty to 
his own mind. It would do so 
likewise to that of his friend. 

(47) Jesus saw Nathanael 
coming. — Nathanael is at once 
willing that his prejudice should 
give way before the force of truth. 
He is coming, when the look di- 
rected towards others rests also 
upon him. It finds the character 
which it tests earnest and honest. 
What gave rise to the form in 
which this is expressed is not stated. 
There is clearly some unexpressed 
link with the history of Jacob. 


The word for “guile” is the same 
word as the LXX. word for ‘‘ sub- 
tlety”” in Gen. xxvii. 35. The 
thought then is, ‘“‘ Behold one who 
is true to the name of Israel, and 
in whom there is nothing of the 
Jacob”’ (Gen. xxvii. 36). There 
is something in the words which 
comes as a revelation to Nathanael. 
Were they a proof that the Pre- 
sence before whom he stood read 
to the very depths of his own 
thought? Under the shade of a 
tree, where Jews were accustomed 
to retire for meditation and prayer, 
had the Old Testament history of 
Jacob been present to his mind ? 
Was he too “left alone,” and did 
he “prevail with God?” And 
does he now hear the inmost 
thought expressed in words, carry- 
ing certainty to his soul, and: giv- 
ing him, too, the victory of seeing 
God “face to face with life pre- 
served ?”’ (Gen, xxxii. 30). 

(8) Before that Philip called 
thee.—The natural explanation of 
the verse seems to be that Na- 
thanael was at his own house when 
Philip called him to hear the glad 
news of the Messiah. The words 
rendered “‘ under the fig-tree”’? in- 
clude the going there and being 
there. It was the fig-tree of his 
own garden (1 Kings iv. 25; Mic. 
iv.; Zec. iii. 10) where, and not at 
the corners of the streets, or to be 
seen of men, he was in the honesty 
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nnder the fig tree, I saw 
thee. © Nathanael an- 
swered and saith unto him, 
Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God ; thou art the King of 
Israel. © Jesus answered 
and said unto him, Be- 
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Nuthanael to Jesus. 


|cause I said unto thee, I 
|saw thee under the fig 
tree, believest thou? thou 
shalt see greater things 
than these. © And he 
saith unto him, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Here- 











of his heart praying to God. Un- 
seen as he thought by any eye, he 
was seen by Him to whose coming 
every true Israelite looked, and the 
answer to the true thought and 
prayer was then as ever close at 
hand; but at hand in the human 
form in which men find it so hard 
to read the Divine, and in the ordi- 
nary events in which men find it 
hard to realise God. A travelling 
Rabbit He is the Messiah. From 
Nazareth the All Good cometh! 
This meeting, then, was not the 
first. There was an actual Mes- 
sianic Presence in Nathanael’s in- 
most thought. He is now startled, 
and asks, ‘*‘ Whence knowest Thou 


me?” We have never seen each 
other before. But in the deepest 
sense, the Messiah was there; 


“when thou wast under the fig- 
tree, I saw thee.” 

(4) Thou art the Son of God. 
—The recognition begets recogni- 
ticn. That strange Presence he 
had felt as a spiritual power quick- 
ening hope and thought, making 
prophets’ words living truths, filling 
with a true meaning the current 
beliefs about the Messiah ;—yes ; 
it goes through and through him 
again now. It is there before him. 
“ Rabbi, Thou art the Sou of God; 
Thou art the King of Israel.” (For 
these titles as existing in the Mes- 

-gianic expectation of the day, comp. 
vhaps. xi, 27; xii. 13, 15; Matt. 
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xxy. 63; Mark iii. 11; v. 7. See 
also the quotation from Zech. in 
Matt. xxi. 5.) 

°) Believest thou.—This is 
not necessarily a question, and a 
fuller sense is obtained by taking 
it as an assertion. (Comp. the same 
word in chaps. xv. 31, and xx. 29.) 
On this evidence thou believest ; the 
use of the faith-faculty strengthens 
it; thou shalt see greater things 
than these. 

1) Verily, verily.—This is 
the first use of this formula of 
doubled words, which is not found 
in the New Testament outside St. 
John’s Gospel. They are always 
spoken by our Lord, and connected 
with some deeper truth, to which 
they direct attention. They repre- 
sent, in a reduplicated form, the 
Hebrew “Amen,” which is common 
in the Old Testament as an adverb, 
and twice occurs doubled (Num. vy. 
22; Neh. viii. 6). In the Hebraic 
style of the Apocalypse the word is 
a proper name of ‘the faithful and 
true witness ” (Rev iii. 14). 

I say unto you . ye 
shall see.—The earlier words 
have been addressed to Nathanael. 
The truth expressed in these holds 
for all disciples, and is spoken to 
all who were then present —to 
Andrew and John and Peter and 
James (verse 41) and Philip, as 
well as to Nathanael. 

Hereafter is omitted by several 
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Lhe Ladder set up 


after ye shall see heaven 
open, and the angels of God 
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from Earth to Heaven 


ascending and descending 
upon the Son of man. 











ancient authorities, including the 
Sinaitic and Vatican MSS., but 
there is early evidence for the in- 
sertion, and as the omission removes 

a difficulty in the interpretation, it 
is probably to be traced to this 
source. If retained, the better 
rendering is, henceforth, From this 
time onwards. 

Heaven opened. — More 
exactly, the heaven opened, made 
and continuing open. The thought 
was familiar, for Psalmist and 
Prophet had uttered it to God in 
the prayers, ‘‘ Bow Thy heavens, 
O Lord, and come down ” (Ps. exliv. 

5); “O that Thou wouldest rend 
the heavens, that Thou wouldest 
come down” (Isa. Ixiv. 6). The 
Presence then before Nathanael 
was the answer to these longings 
of the soul. 

The angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending. i 
again to the history of Jacob (Gen. 
xxviii, 12, 18). 

The Son of man.—This is 
probably the first time that this 
phrase, which became the ordinary 
title used by our Lord of Himself, 
fell from His lips; but it meets 
us more than seventy times in 
the earlier Gospels, occurring first 
in Matt. vii. 20. It will be 
enough to observe here that it 
is suggested by, and is in part 
opposed to and in part the com- 
plement of, the ,titles used by 
Nathanael. He could clothe the 
Messianic idea only in Jewish titles, 
‘Son of God,’ “King of Israel. % 
The true expression of the idea was 
not Hebrew, but human, “the Son 
of Man,” ‘the Word made flesh ; ” 
the Son, the true representative of 








the race, the Second Adam, in 
whom all are made alive; the Son 
of Man. The word is &v6pwmos, 
not avip; homo, not vir. It is man 
as man; not Jew as holier than 
Greek; not free-man as nobler than 
bond-man; not man as distinct 
from woman; but humanity in all 
space and time and circumstance ; 
in its weakness as in its strength; 
in its sorrows as in its joys; in its 
death as in its life. And here lies 
the explanation of the whole verse. 
The ladder from earth to heaven ts 
in the truth ‘‘ The Word was made 
flesh.” In that great truth heaven 
was, and has remained, opened, 
From that time onwards messen- 
gers were ever going backward and 
forward between humanity and its 
God. The cry of every erring and 
helpless child to its Father for 
guidance and strength; the silent 


g|appeal of the wronged and down- 


trodden to the All-Just Avenger; 
the fears and hopes of the soul bur- 
dened by the unbearable weight of 
sin, and casting itself on the mercy 
of the Eternal Love—all these are 
borne by messengers who always 
behold the face of God (Matt. xviii. 
10). And every light that falls 
upon the path, and strength that 
nerves the moral frame; every 
comfort to the heart smarting be- 
neath its wrong; every sense of 
forgiveness, atonement, peace—all 
these like angels descend that 
ladder coming from heaven to earth. 
Ascending precedes descending, as 
in the vision ot old. Heaven’s 
messengers are ever ready to de- 
scend, when earth’s will bid them 
come. The revelation of the fullest 
truth of God is never wanting to 
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The Marriage at ST. JO 


HN, TE Cana of Gaiilee. 


CHAPTER II.“ And | 4.0.3. | Jesus was called, and his 


the third day there was a 
marriage in Cana of Galilee; 
and the mother of Jesus 
was there: ® and both 


disciples, to the marriage. 
® And when they wanted 
wine, the mother ef Jesus 
saith unto him, They have 








the heart that is open to receive it. 
The ladder is set up upon the earth, 
but it reaches to heaven, and the 
Lord stands above it. It goes down 
to the very depths of man’s weak- 
ness, wretchedness, and sin; and 
he may lay hold of it, and step by 
step ascend it. In the Incarnation, 
Divinity took human form on earth ; 
in the Ascension, Humanity was 
raised to heaven. 


II. 


@ The third day—i.e., from 
the last note of time in chap. i. 43, 
giving one clear day between the 
call of Philip and the day of the 
marriage. 

Cana of Galilee has been iden- 
tified with both Kénet el-Jelil, or 
Khurbet Kinet, and Kefr Kenna. 
The monks of Nazareth and local 
tradition claim the latter place as 
the scene of the miracle, but this 
tradition has not been traced earlier 
than the seventeenth century, and 
the best modern authorities do not 
accept it. (But comp. in support 
of Kefr Kenna, Zeller in Report of 
Palestine Exploration Fund, iii., 
1869.) Kanet el-Jelil, on the other 
hand, is the rendering of the Ara- 
bic version, and Sewulf, as early 
as A.D. 1103, describes it as the 
place “where the Lord turned 
water into wine at the wedding” 
(Early Travels in Palestine, p. 47). 
The strength of the argument is in 
the identity of name in the original, 
whereas Kenna is quite distinct. 
Travellers describe it as an obscure, 


uninhabited village in ruins. They 
were formerly shown the house 
where the marriage took place 
here, and even the water-pots, bu5 
these are now shown at. the rival 
Kefr Kenna. The ruins are on 
the side of a hill, looking over the 
plain of #/ Buttauf, rather more 
than six miles to the N. or N.E. 
of Nazareth, and so answering 
Szewulf’s description. It is some 
fifteen or sixteen miles from Tibe- 
vias and Capernaum, and six or 
seven more from ‘Tell - Anihje. 
(Comp. chap. i. 28.) The writer 
knows the place by its common 
name Cana of Galilee, by which it 
was distinguished from the Cana of 
the tribe of Asher, 8.E. from Tyre 
(Josh. xix. 28). The mother. of 
Jesus was already there, as a rela- 
tive or friend, assisting in the pre- 
parations. 

(?) Was called, or invited, after 
His arrival in Cana; but we may 
still think of Him, in whom pur- 
pose and result were one, as coming 
to Cana for the marriage. Na- 
thanael would have known of it, 
and was perhaps also connected 
with one of the families. It is quite 
in accord with Hastern hospitality 
that the disciples, who are now 
spoken of under this collective title, 
and formed with their Rabbi a band 
of seven, should be bidden with 
Him. 

(3) When they wanted wine. 
—Better, the wine having Jailed. 

They have no wine.— The 
question, “ What was the import of 
a9 





Relation of the Divine 


no wine. “ Jesus saith 
unto her, Woman, what 








ST. JOHN, IL. Son tothe Human Mother 


have I to do with thee 
mine hour is not yet come. 











this remark?” has been often 
asked, and very variously answered. 
And yet the answer does not seem 
far to seek. The next verses fix 
its meaning, as the expectation of 
an outcome of supernatural power. 
This is quite in harmony with the 
mother’s hopes and musings, with- 
out any previous miracle on which 
to base them (verse 11). For many 
long years she had kept in her 
heart the Son’s words and deeds 
(Luke ii. 51). She must have 
heard of John the Baptist’s wit- 
ness, of the events of the Baptism 
six weeks now past, and on that 
very day every hope must have 
started into new life, as she heard 
from those who came with Him how 
conviction had seized upon their 
own minds. To cause the increase 
of meal, and prevent the failure of 
the cruse of oil (1 Kings xvii. 14), 
was within the power of the pro- 
phet whom they expected as herald 
of the Messiah. Here was an un- 
expected need, caused, it may be, 
by the presence of Himself and 
followers at that festival. Can He 
not, will He not, supply the need, 
and prove Himself indeed the 
Christ ? 

“) Woman, what have I to 
do with thee ?—This is an old 
battle-ground between Protestant 
and Romanist expositors. The 
former have found in each clause 
of the sentence a condemnation of 
Mariolatry ; the latter have sought 
explanations not inconsistent with 
their faith and practice. It may be 
hoped that the day is now past, when 
anything other than thoughts of 
reverence and honour is to be con- 
nected with the title “ Woman,” 





least of all in the words of One whe 
claimed as His own highest dignity 
Sonship of, identity with, humanity; 
and who was here addressing the 
mother to whom He had been sub- 
ject, and from whom His own 
humanity had been derived. Were 
proof needed of the tenderness 
which underlies the word as used 
by Him, it would be found in the 
other instances which the Gospels 
supply. It is spoken only to the 
Syro- Phoenician whose faith is 
great (Matt. xv. 28) ; to the daugh- 
ter of Abraham loosed from her in- 
firmity (Luke xiii. 12) ; and, in this 
Gospel, to the Samaritan embracing 
the higher faith (chap. iv. 21) ; per- 
haps to the sinner whom He does 
not condemn (chap. viii. 10); to 
the same mother from the cross 
(chap. xix, 26) ; and to Mary Mage 
dalene in tears (chap. xx. 13, 15). 
Still the second part of the sen- 
tence declares beyond all doubt 
that the two regarded His life- 
work from stand-points so different 
that there is nothing common be- 
tween them. It is literally, What 
is there to me and to thee 2—i.e., what 
is there common to us both in this 
matter, in regard of which we 
stand on an equal footing. The 
parallels for the form of the ques- 
tion are Josh. xx. 24; Judg. xi. 12; 
1 Sam. xvi. 10; 1 Kings xvii. 18; 
2 Kings iii, 13; and the thrice- 
recorded question of the demoniac 
(Matt. viii. 29; Mark i. 24; Luke 
vili. 28). The real parallel is in 
this Gospel in chap. vii. 6. Mother 
and brethren alike regarded life in 
its events; for Him it is an un- 
changing principle. For them, 
action is determined by the outer 
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The Siz Waterpote 


© His mother saith unto 
the servants, Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do Zt. 
© And there were set 
there six waterpots of 
stone, after the manner of 


stimulus; for Him, by the eternal 
will of the Father. Their hour is 
always ready; His is the develop- 
ment of a law. His answer is 
another form of that question kept 
in her heart: “ Wist ye not that I 
must be about My Father's busi- 
ness?” but ‘‘ they understood not 
the saying which He spake unto 
them ” (Luke ii. 49). 

Mine hour is not yet come 
—i.e, the hour for My being 
openly manifested as the Messiah. 
(Comp. especially verse 16; chaps. 
viii. 20; xii. 23; xvii. 1.) 

©) Whatsoever he _ saith 
unto you.—His answer has not 
repelled her. She still believes 
and expects. Her command to the 
servants confirms the opinion that 
the marriage is of some member of 
the family. This opinion has taken 
strange traditional forms ; one being 
that here, too, the Evangelist casts 
a veil over an incident in his own 
life, and that he was himself the 
bridegroom ; but that, guided by 
the miracle, he from that moment 
left all and followed Christ. The 
Prologue to St. John attributed to 
Jerome says that “John, wishing 
to marry, was called from the wed- 
ding by our Lord” (Trench On 
Miracles, p.98). See Matt. xix. 29 
et ceg., and Luke xiv. 26. 

6) Waterpots, or pitchers, like 
to but larger than the vessels used 
for carrying water, as in chap. iv. 
28 These were placed in the 
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ST. JOHN, II. 


Jjilled with Water. 


the purifying of the Jews, 
containing two or three 
firkins apiece. ©” Jesus 
saith unto them, Fill the 
waterpots with water. And 
they filled them up to the 


outer court, away from the guest- 
chamber, for the governor of the 
feast is ignorant of the circum- 
stances (verse 9). It is natural 
that an eye-witness should remem- 
ber the number and know roughly 
their size. There were six of them, 
containing about twenty gallons 
apiece; but hidden meanings re- 
ferring to the number or the quan- 
tity are brought to the text, not 
derived from it. The measure ren- 
dered “firkin’”’ is metrétes, which 
is used for the Hebrew, “bath,” in 
2 Chron. iv. 5. This (Jos, Ant. 
viii. 2, § 9) gives nearly nine gal- 
lons as the value of the “ firkin,”’ 
which multiplied by two or three 
gives the contents of each pitcher 
as from about eighteen to twenty- 
seven gallons; or, approximately, 
from 100 to 150 gallons for the 
whole. Our own word “ firkin”’ is 
probably “a little fourth,” and 
equal to nine gallons, or the fourth 
of a barrel (comp. ‘tierce’ which 
is one-third). It is used only here 
in the Bible. ; 

() Fill the waterpots.—It ia 
implied that the pitchers were 
wholly or in part empty, the water 
in them having been used for the 
ablutions before the feast. The 
persons ordered are the servants 
(verse 5). “Up to the brim” 
marks the willing care with which 
the order was obeyed, and an ex- 
pectation through the household of 
some work to he wrought. 


The Water 


brim. © And he saith 
unto them, Draw out now, 
and bear unto the governor 
of the feast. And they bare 
it. © When the ruler of the 


ST. JOHN, II. 


becomes Wine. 


feast had tasted the water 
that was made wine, and 
knew not whence it was: 
(but the servants which 
drew the water knew;) the 








8) Draw out now, and bear 
unto the governor of the 
feast.—A vessel was let down into 
the pitcher, and was then carried 
to the ruler of the feast, who would 
distribute the wine in it to the 
guests. Ruler rather than ‘“‘go- 
vernor.”? The same English word 
should be used throughout the two 
verses. What exact office is de- 
noted by the Greek word is uncer- 
tain, as it occurs nowhere else in 
the Bible, and is very rare in the 
classical authors. The chief Eng- 
lish commentators (Alford, Words- 
worth, Trench) are agreed that he 
was chosen by the guests from 
among their own number, but this 
opinion has not commanded the 
general assent of scholars; and 
there seems more reason to think 
that the person intended is what 
we should call the “ head-waiter,” 


whose duty it was to taste 
the viands and wines, to arrange 
the tables and couches, and 


to be generally responsible for the 
feast. 

®) Water that was made 
wine.— Better, water that had 
become wine. At what moment did 
the transformation take place? 
What water became wine? The 
text itself does not speak of “ water 
now become wine” until the ruler 
of the feast tasted it, and imme- 
diately afterwards speaks of it as 
“water,” when the servants drew 
it, for the plain reference of the 
parenthesis in brackets is to the 
drawing ot the water from the 





pitchers (verse §), not to a previous 
drawing of water to place in the — 
pitchers, which has not been even 
hinted at. Unless, then, there is 
a strong reason which does not 
appear in these words, this simple 
meaning is the true one ;—that the © 
change took place during or after 
the drawing trom the pitchers, and 
that that portion only was changed 
which was carried to the ruler and 
actually needed to supply the 
guests. The reason based upon 
the mention of the number and 
contents of the pitchers (verse 6) is 
certainly not a strong one. It is 
quite natural to find these stated in 
the picturesque style of this Gospel, 
and there is no care to give more 
than a rough estimate of the size 
from a remembrance either of these 
pitchers or of pitchers generally 
used for this purpose. There is 
more force in the general impres- 
sion derived from verse 7. It may 
be fairly asked why was more 
water placed in readiness than was 
needed? But the pitchers would 
be in any case refilled for ablutions 
after the feast. They were at 
hand, meeting the eye. All possi- 
bility of collusion is thus excluded. 
They had been used not long before; 
they would very soon be used again. 
The filling of all leaves to the ser- 
vants the choice of one or more 
from which to draw. There is an un- 
failing potential supply ; it becomes 
an actual supply, only when needed 
and appropriated by human want. 
This, as every ‘supernatural work, 
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The Beginning 


governor of the feast called 
the bridegroom, “ and 
saith unto him, Every man 
at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine; and when 





ST. JOHN, IL. 


af “ Signs.” 


men have well drunk, then 
that which is worse: but 
thou hast kept the good 
wine until now. “ This 
beginning of miracles did 








is made to depend upon faith. 


There is no demand for this faith | 


in filling water-pots with water ; it 
is otherwise when they draw it, 
and bear it in the usual tankard to 
the ruler, in answer to the demand 
for wine. Here, as everywhere in 
divine action, there is an economy 
in the use of power. There is no 
miracle of “luxury” or “waste” 
or ‘‘ excess.” These cavils of the 
higher criticism are—like the ad- 
ditions of expositors, as that the 
feast lasted for a week or more, or 
their perversions, as that the wine 
was in no sense intoxicating— 
superstructures without a founda- 
tion. 

(0°) When men have well 
drunk.—The same Greek word is 
used in the LXX. in Gen. xliii. 34, 
and rendered in the Authorised 
version “were merry;’’ but its 
general rule in the Old Testament, 
as in classical writers, and its 
invariable use in the New Testa- 
ment (Matt. xxiv. 49; Acts ii. 15; 
1 Cor. xi. 20; 1 Thess. v. 7; Rev. 
xvii. 6, are the only passages) is to 
express the state of drunkenness. 
Our translators have shrunk from 
that rendering here, though it was 
before them in the ‘‘ When men be 
dronke,” of Tyndall and Cranmer. 
The physical meaning of the word 
is to saturate with moisture, as we 
pay, to be drenched, which is the same 
word as drunk. ‘There’ is clearly 
no reference to the present feast. 
it is a coarse jest of the ruler’s, the 
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the stock in trade of a _ hired 
manager of banquets. 

@) This beginning of mira- 
cles did Jesus in Cana of 
Galilee, or, more exactly, This 
did Jesus in Cana of Galilee as the 
beginning of His signs. The form of 
the sentence makes it certain that 
it is the absolutely first, and not 
the first in Cana, which is meant. 

It is important to note here that 
St. John uses only once, and that 
in our Lord’s test of the courtier, 
and connected with “sign” (chap. 
iv. 48), the word which represents 
“miracle,” “ wonder,’ “ portent,” 
and that he nowhere uses the word 
which represents ‘ powers” or 
‘*mighty works.” For him they 
are simply ‘‘works,’ and these 
“‘works”’ are ‘‘ signs.” He thinks 
of our Lord as the agent in all 
creation, and the source of all life 
(pee, i. 2, 8); but this being so, ne 

isplay of power impresses him, 
and no wonder startles him. Allis 
the natural ‘‘ work” of the divine 
worker; but, like Himself, every 
work is alsoa word. It speaks to 
him who hath ears to hear. It is a 
“ sion” to him who can spiritually 
interpret. That at His will water 
became wine is as natural as that, 
by that will, the rain passing 
through earth and vine and grape 
should become wine. From nis 
point of view both are equally ex- 
plicable; from any other, both are 
in ultimate analysis equally inex- 
plicable. ‘‘ Voici le vin qui trombe 


sort cf remark that forms part of | du ciel!” is the French peasant’s 
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The Manifestation 


Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
and manifested forth his 
glory; and his disciples 
believed on him. 


ST. JOHN, if 


of Glory 


a» After this he went 
down to Capernaum, he, 
and his mother, and his 
brethren, and his disciples: 











expression for the one (comp. 
Trench’s note). 


“The conscious water saw its God, 
and blushed,” 

‘““Nympha pudica Deum vyidit. et 
erubuit.”} 


is the English poet’s expression for 
the other. 

This gives the key, then, to the 
selection of ‘‘miracles” by St. 
John, and to their interpretation. 
He gives those which mark stayes 
of fuller teachings. They are 
‘“sions” of a new revelation, and 
lead to a higher faith. What was 
the fuller teaching in this first 
sign? The heart must seek to read 
it; words can only seek to guide. 
Would not those Jews remember 
the first miracle of Moses, and later, 
if not then, see here the contrast 
between the Law which came by 
Moses, and the grace and truth 
which came by Jesus Christ (chap. 
i.17)? Would not those exact 
observers of traditional rites see a 
living principle growing out of the 
rite practised at every meal (comp. 
Mark vii. 3), and feel that it is 
the letter which killeth, it is the 
Spirit which giveth life? Would 
not those who thought of Him as 
the Messianic King of Israel read 
in His presence at the festal tide 
of family life the meaning of the 
claim to be Son of Humanity ? 
Would not the followers of the 
hermit John learn that Christianity’s 
message is not for the wilderness, 
but for the hearts of men; and that 





the world, but of moral power in it 
(chap. xvii. 15)? Would not those 
who had heard the Baptist’s record, 
and had felt and uttered their own 
convictions, hear now the secret 
voice of Nature joining in the 
witness? Some such thoughts as 
these came to them in a fulness of 
power they had not known before. 
It was to them as a new manifes- 
tation of His glory, and the dis- 
ciples again believed. 

The other signs recorded in thig 
Gospel are, the Healing of the 
ruler’s son (chap. iv. 46—54) ; and 
of the impotent man at Bethesda 
(chap. v. 1—9); the Feeding of the 
five thousand (chap. vi. 5—59); 
the Walking on the sea (chap. vi. 
15—21); the Giving of sight to 
the man born blind (chap. ix. 1— 
7); the Raising of Lazarus (chap. 
x1.); the Draught of Fishes (chap, 
xxi, 1—8). See Notes on these 
passages, and on chap. xx. 30. 

{(3) Jests Manirrests Himsenr 

Punricry (chaps. ii. 12-- 
iv. 54): 
(a) In Jerusalem—the Temple 
(chap. ii. 12—22) ; 
() In Jerusalem — the 
(chaps. ii, 23—iii. 21) 
Nicodemus : 
The new birth (verses 
1—8) ; 
Belief (verses 9—~15) ; 
Judgment (verses 16— 








city 


? 


21); 
(c) In Judea (chap. iii. 22— 
36). The Baptist.] 
(”) After this he went down 


its life is not one of seclusion from! to Capernaum.—For the posi- 
ti] 


The first Cleansing 


and they continued there 
not many days. 

3) And the Jews’ pass- 
over was at hand, and 
Jesus went up to Jeru- 
salem, “ and found in the 
temple those that sold oxen 
and sheep and doves, and 


ST. JOHN, IL 


of the Temple. 


| the changers of money sit- 
ting: °°? and when he had 
made a scourge of small 
cords, he drove them all 
out of the temple, and the 
sheep, and the oxen; and 
poured out the changers’ 
money, and overthrew the 








tion of Capernaum comp. Note on 
chap. vi. 59. The student should 
also consult the Notes on Matt. iv. 
13, in this series of Commentaries. 
It was on the shore of the lake 
of Tiberias, and He must have 
gone ‘‘down” to it from any 
locality among the hills of Galilee. 
The words do not imply that they 
went to Capernaum direct from 
Cana. The ‘‘after this” allows of 
a return to Nazareth, and the 
mention of the ‘‘ brethren” makes 
such a return probable. The place 
of this sojourn in the order of 
events belongs to the narrative of 
the eurlier Gospels, and here, as 
elsewhere, questions which recur 
are treated when they are first 
mentioned. To deal with them 
on each occurrence would be to 
save the trouble of reference at 
the cost of much space; and this 
would be ill-saved; the spiritual 
profit arising from constant refer- 
ence is. one which no_ earnest 
student of the Gospels could desire 
to lose. He will wish to study 
every event in that life in every 
word which records it. (Comp. 
Matt. iv. 13 et seg., and ix. 1; 
Mark iii. 21—31, and vi. 3; Luke 
iv. 16—30). For the “ brethren of 
the Lord,” see Excursus C., p. 432. 

(3) And the passover, a 
feast of the Jews.—Here, again, 


we are on common ground with | 
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the earlier Gospels. They place a 
cleansing of the Temple at the 
close of our Lord's ministry at 
the only Passover which comes 
within the scope of their narrative. 
The subject is dealt with in Notes 
on Matt. xxi. 12 e¢ seg., and in the 
Chronological Harmony prefixed to 
the Notes on that Gospel. The care- 
ful reader will not fail to observe 
the graphic touches peculiar to this 
narrative —the money - changers 
sitting, the sacrificial animals, the 
making of the scourge, the money 
poured out, the order to remove 
the doves which could not be driven 
out. We feel all through in the 
presence of an eye-witness. It is 
worth remembering that on the 
eve of the Passover the head of 
every family carefully collected all 
the leaven in the house, and there 
was a general cleansing. He was 
doing in His Father's house, it 
may be, what was then being done 
in every house in Jerusalem. ‘The 
remark will be seen to have an 
important bearing on the question 
of the repetition of the cleansing. 
(8) And the sheep, and the 
oxen.—For this read, both the 
sheep and the oxen. The change is 
of only one word, but it gives it an 
entirely different sense. ‘The driv- 
ing out with the scourge was not of 
“all (men) and sheep and oxen,” but 
of “all,’’+¢., both sheep and oxen. 


The Son in 


tables; “ and said unto 
them that sold doves, Take 
these things hence; make 


ST. JOHN, It. 


the Father’s House. 


not my Father’s house 
an house of merchandise. 
“2 And his disciples re- 
! 








(6) My Father’s house. 
Some among those present now 
(verse 18) may have been present 
in that same house when He, a lad 
of twelve years, was there at the 
Passover, and after questions and 
wnswers, higher and deeper than 
these doctors could grasp, claimed 
God as His true Father (Luke ii. 
49). What that repeated claim 
meant now must have been clear 
to all. Their own messengers had 
brought them John’s witness; later 
reports must have come before, and 
come with, the crowd of Galilean 
pilgrims; the disciples are them- 
selves with Him (verse 17), and 
their hearts are too full for silence; 
but there was more than all this. 
Those expounders of the oracles of 
God who remembered that Elijah 
was to come before the day of the 
Lord, must have remembered, too, 
that the Lord was to come to this 
Temple, like a refiner’s fire, and 
like fullers’ soap (Mal, iii. 1—3; 
iv. 5). That fire was in their 
midst, and from that Presence 
buyers and sellers and changers 
shrunk back in awe, none daring to 
resist; that cleansing was then 
taking place, and the Son was 
claiming the sanctity and reverence 
due to His Father’s house. He has 
before claimed to be Son of Man. 
The Messianic title is publicly 
claimed before the official represen- 
tatives of the people at the great 
national festival, in the Temple, 
at Jerusalem. If, while this scene 
is fresh in our minds, we think 
ugain of the marriage at Cana, we 
shall feel how different the mani- 











festations are, and that this latter 
was not, and was not intended to be, 
a public declaration of His person 
and work. Now we understand 
what seemed hard before, that the 
assertion ‘‘Mine hour is not yet 
come” (verse 4) immediately pre- 
cedes the first sign. This sign was 
at a family gathering known only 
to few, probably not to all who 
were there, for “the ruler knew 
not whence it was” (verse 9), and 
no effect is described as resulting 
from it, except that the little band 
of disciples believed (verse 11). The 
“forth,” which in the English 
version seems to mark an effect 
upon others, is not found in the 
Greek. It is within the circle of 
the other Gospel narratives, but is 
included in none of them. It left 
no such impression in the mind of 
St. Peter as to lead him to include 
it in the Gospel of his interpreter, 
St. Mark, or upon Mary herself as 
to lead her to include it in the 
answers she must have given to 
the questions of St. Luke. It was, 
indeed, the first sign in Cana of 
Galilee, but the scene before us is 
the announcement to the world. 

(7) Was written ... hath 
eaten me up.—More literally, is 
written . . . shall eat me up. he 
verse is full of interest in many 
ways. It gives us the thought of 
the disciples at the time (comp. verse 
22) which could be known only to 
one of their number. It shows us 
what we too seldom realise in 
reading the New Testament, that 
the Jewish mind was filled to over- 
flowing with thoughts of the Old 
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Testament. The child was taught 
to say by heart large portions of 
the Law and Psalms and Prophets, 
and they formed the very texture 
- of the mind, ready to pass into 
conscious thought whenever occa- 
sion suggested. With the ex- 
ception of the 22nd Psalm, no part 
of the Old Testament is so fre- 
quently referred to in the New 
as the psalm from which these 
words are taken (lxix. 9), and yet 
that psalm could not have been in 
its historic meaning Messianic (see, 
@g.. verses 5, 22—26). This re- 
ference to it gives us, then, their 
method of interpretation. Every 
human life is typical. The per- 
secution without reason, the wrong 
heaped upon the innocent, the 
appeal to and trust in Jehovah, 
the song of thanksgiving from him 
whose parched throat was weary of 
calling—all this was true of some 
representative sufferer of earlier 
Gays, and we may hear in it almost 
certainly the voice of Jeremiah ; 
but it was true of him in that he 
was a forerunner of the repre- 
sentative sufferer. The darker fea- 
tures of the psalm belong to the 
individual ; the Lite which sustains 
in all, and the Light which illu- 
mines in all, was even then in the 
world, though men knew Him not. 
The words of Jeremiah are Mes- 
sianic, because his life—like every 
noble, self-forgetting, others’ sor- 
row bearing, man and God loving, 
life—was itself Messianic. 

The change of tense, from the 
past of the Psalmist to the future 





here, is itself significant. The 
words were true of the inner burn- 
ing which consumed the prophet- 
priest. They come to the heart 
as true, with a fuller truth, of 
Christ’s spirit burning with right- 
eous indignation, and cast down by 
deepest sorrow; but shrinking not 
from the painful task, which leaves 
its mark falling on that face as the 
shadow of a deeper darkness. They 
are to be, in a deeper sense, truer 
still. 

“8) Then answered the Jews 
- . .—Comp., for the meaning 
of “the Jews,” chap. i. 19; and 
for their question, Matt. xxi. 23. 
The Mosaic legislation contained a 
warning against the efficiency of 
the test by signs (Deut. xiii. 1—8), 
but it was of the essence of Pha- 
risaism to cling to it (Matt. xii. 38; 
1 Cor, i. 22). It supplied an easy 
means of rejecting the moral con- 
viction A sign can only be evi- 
dence to the mind open to read the 
underlying truth. For “an evil 
and adulterous generation’ it has 
no voice, and they can, after the 
feeding of the thousands, still de- 
mand, ‘‘ Whatsign showest Thou?” 
(chap. vi. 30). There are bigots of 
incredulity. Knowledge is depen- 
dent upon action and will (comp. 
chap. vii. 17). There is a mental 
condition which no evidence can 
convince, for it can always demand 
more. “If they hear not Moses 
and the Prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead”’ (Luke xvi. 31). 

(9) Here, as in Matt. xii 38, a 
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the Jews, Forty and six 
years was this temple *in 
building, and wilt thou 
rear it up in three days? 








sign is given referring to His re- 
surrection. The sign is in its nature 
an enigma, meaningless to him who 
does not seek to understand it, 
but full of meaning for him who 
earnestly examines into the thing 
signified, and in such a form as 
impresses itself on the memory and 
educates the moral powers. We 
have had an example of this enig- 
matic teaching in chap. i. 15, 27, 
30.. We shall mect with others. 
(Comp. iv. and vi.; xvi. 25.) The 
enigma turns in the present case 
upon the double sense of the word 
temple.” It meant the sacred 
shrine of the Deity, the Holy and 
Most Holy place, as distinct from 
the wider Temple area. But the 
true shrine of the Deity was the 
body of the Incarnate Word. The 
Temple of wood and stone was but 
the representative of the Divine 
Presence. That Presence was then 
actually in their midst. ‘They had 
no reverence for the one; for, like 
its outer courts, it had become a 
house of merchandise, and was fast 
becoming a den of thieves. This 
very demand for an outward sign, 
while all around them feel a spi- 
ritual power, shows they have as 
little reverence for the other. They 
will destroy the real shrine; the 
shrine of wood and stone even will 
not be left to represent a Presence 
no longer among them. He will 
raise up the temple of His body the 
third day, and in that resurrection 
will be the foundation stone of 
the spirituai temple for the world. 
The use of the word “temple” by 





the Jews in this double sense is 
attested by their interpretation of 
the Old Testament. We have an 
example of the use of “tabernacle” 
in a parallel sense in chap. i. 14 
(comp. 2 Pet. i. 13, 14), and the 
full idea of a spiritual worship and 
presence in chap. iv. 21—24. The 
sign may have been suggested by 
the double thought then present— 
the Jews destroying the sanctity of 
the material ‘Temple, the disciples 
seeing in Him one consumed by 
zeal for it. (Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 16, 
17.) 

@°) They profess to seek a sion 
for evidence; they use it for cavil. 

Forty and six years was 
this temple in building.—It 
is implied that it was not then 
finished. The date of the comple- 
tion is given by Josephus (Ant: 
xx. 9, § 7) as a.p. 64. The same 
author gives the eighteenth year 
of the reign of Herod the Great 
(Nisan 734—Nisan 735, A.v.c.) as 
the commencement of the renewal 
of the Temple of Zerubbabel.( Ant. 
xv. 11, $1). This would give a.uv.c. 
781—782, i.e., A.D. 28—29, as the 
date of the cleansing. In another 
passage Josephus gives the month 
Kisley A.u.c. 734, as the date of 
the festival connected with the 
building of the Temple (Ant. xiv. 
16, § 4). This would fix our pre- 
sent date as the Passover of a.v.c. 
781, ¢.e., A.D. 28. St. Luke fur- 
nishes us with an independent 
date for the commencement of tho 
ministry of John the Baptist. If 
we count the “fifteenth year of 
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2) But he spake of the tem- 
ple of his body. © When 
therefore he was risen from 
the dead, his disciples re- 
membered that he had said 
this unto them; and they 
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believed the scripture, and 
the word which Jesus had 
said. 

® Now when he was in 
Jerusalem at the passover, 
in the feast day, many be- 








the reign of Tiberius (comp. | mouth of false witnesses the accu- 


Luke iii. 1) from the commence- 
ment of his first reign with Augus- 
tus (A.U.c. 765, i.e., A.D. 12), this 
date will be A.v.c. 780, t.e., A.D. 27. 
The present Passover was in the 
following year, i.¢., as before, A.D. 
28. The sole reign of Tiberius 
commenced two years later (a.D. 
14), so that while we have certainly 
no discrepancy between these in- 
dependent dates, we have probably 
a very striking coincidence. Its 
bearing upon the authenticity of 
the present Gospel is evident. 

Rear it up represents the same 
Greek word as ‘raise up,” in the 
previous verse; but the word fits 
the double meaning. It is the 
regular term for raising from the 
dead; but it is also used of rear- 
ing up a building as, ¢.g., in 3 
Esdras v. 44; Ecclus. xlix. 11. 

1) But he spake.—Literally, 
was speaking. 'his is the solution 
of the enigma as the disciples read 
it in the after history. It is 
remarkable that we have the inter- 
pretation of the spiritual temple in 
Mark xiv. 58 (comp. chap, iy. 21, 
23). 

fy That he had said this 
unto them.—The better text 
omit “unto them.” For the way 
in which the saying, hard to be 
understood, fixed itself in men’s 
minds, comp. Matt. xvi. 61; 
xxvii. 40; Mark xiv. 58; xv. 29; 
Acts vi. 13. It becomes in the 








sation by means of which its 
meaning is accomplished. The 
death on the cross is the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, but it is not 
uravcompanied by the rent veil; 
the two meanings are linked 
together. 

It fixed itself, too, on the dis- 
ciples’ minds; but weeks, months, 
years, did not cast any light upon 
it until the Resurrection. These 
passages of those familiar Old Testa- 
ment writings then came to men 
who had been slow of heart to see 
them, with the quickening power 
of anew life. They saw that Christ 
ought to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into His glory. They 
saw in Moses and the Prophets the 
things concerning Him, and they 
believed in a new and higher sense 
the written and the spoken word. 
(Comp. Luke xxiv. 26 et seq.) 

(3) In the feast day.—Omit 
the word “day” after feast. The 
italics show that there is no word 
to express it in the Greek, and it 
gives the impression of one day, 
whereas the feast extended over a 
week, The idea of time, moreover, 
is not expressed by ‘‘in the feast.” 
The sentence means, When He was 
in the feast (engaged in keeping the 
feast) at Jerusalem, during the Passe 
over, 

Many believed.—The persons 
are distinct from the official repre- 
sentatives of the nation (verses 18, 
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CHAPIEBR PTTL 
® There was a man of the 
Pharisees, named Nico- 
demus, a ruler of the Jews: 








19), as the place, Jerusalem, is dis- 
tinguished from the Temple. 

When they saw the mira- 
cles.—Better, as before, signs. The 
original words imply that their faith 
was dependent upon the signs which 
they gazed upon, without entering 
into their deeper meaning. It was 
the impulsive response of the mo- 
ment, not based upon a previous 
preparation, nor resulting in a pre- 
sent deep conviction. It came far 
short of the faith of the disciples, 
who passed from a true knowledge 
of Mosesand the Prophets to a true 
knowledge of Christ without a sign; 
but it came far above the disbelief 
of scribes and Pharisees, who after 
a sign rejected Him. It was not 
the prepared good ground bringing 
forth abundantly ; but neither was 
it the hardened wayside which did 
not receive the seed at all. 

(4) But beneath this shallow sur- 
face there is the unbroken ledge of 
rock. ‘They are easily moved just 
because they are not deeply moved. 
The eye which looked at, looked 
into, others (comp. chap. i. 47 et 
seq.), saw to the very depth of their 
hearts too, and knew all. It saw 
in that depth that the true inner 
man did not believe, did not com- 
mit itself to Him; it found not 
the spiritual receptivity, and there 
could not therefore be the spiritual 
revelation. He, on His part, did 
not commit Himself unto them. 


(Comp. chap. viii. 31, Note.) Our 
version gives the correct sense, but 
it should be noted that “ believed ”’ 
in verse 23, and “commit” here, 
represent the same Greek word. 

@) And needed not.—Better, 
and because He needed not. 

For he knew.—Better, for he 
of Himself knew. The verse is a 
wider statement of the general 
truth of which verse 24 is a par- 
ticular instance. He did not in 
that instance need any testimony 
of spiritual state and character, 
because He then, as always, read 
what was in man. 


It 


() There was a man.—Read, 
But there was aman. Our division 
of chapters breaks the connection, 
and the omission of the conjunction 
leads us to think of the visit of 
Nicodemus as quite distinct from 
what has gone before; whereas it 
really rises out of it (comp. verse 2 
with chap. ii. 23). 

The name Nicodemus was not 
uncommon among the Jews, but 
like Stephen, Philip, Jason, &c., 
was derived from their intercourse 
with the Greeks. (Comp. e.g., 
Demosth. 549, 23, and Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 8, § 2.) Of this particular 
Nicodemus, we know with cer. 
tainty nothing more than is told 
us in this Gospel (chaps. vii. 50; 
xix. 39). The Talmud mentions a 
70 
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® the same came to Jesus 
by night, and said unto 
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to Jesus by Night, 


from God: for no man can 
| do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with 
him. 








Nak¢dimon, so called from a miracle 
performed by him, who was the son 
of Gorion, and whose real name 
was Bonai. It also gives the name 
Bonai as one of the disciples of 
Jesus. He was one of the three 
richest Jews when Titus besieged 
Jerusalem, but his family was re- 
duced to the most abject poverty. 
So far the Talmud. The inference 
is that this change of fortune is 
connected with his becoming a 
Christian and with the persecution 
which followed, and he is himself 
identified with the Nicodemus of 
the Gospel. We can only say this 
may beso. The reader who cares 
for more on the subject will find 
full references in Lampe, and the 
extracts from the Talmud trans- 
lated in Lightfoot. Others may be 
content to accept this latter writer’s 
conclusion. ‘It is not worth 
while to take great pains in a 
question which is very involved, if 
we may not also call it useless.” 
(For the ‘ Pharisees,” to which 
sect Nicodemus belonged, comp, 
chap. i, 24, and Matt. ii. 7.) 

Ruler of the Jews.—One of 
the Sanhedrin (comp. chap. i. 19, 
Note). This is made certain by 
the position of Nicodemus, in chap. 
vii. 50. 

?®) By night.—This has im- 
pressed itself upon the writer’s 
mind, so that it becomes part of 
the description of Nicodemus in 
chap. xix. 39, and in some MSS. in 
chap. vil. 50. We have to think 
of him as having heard the answer 
ef the messengers sent to the 
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Baptist (chap. i. 20 et seg.), as 
present at the cleansing of the 
Temple, as the witness of miracles 
in Jerusalem, as by these means 
convinced that this Teacher had a 
message from God, and resolved to 
hear it. But the Sanhedrin had 
officially taken a hostile position, 
and an individual member of it 
dare not openly take any other. 
His own conviction is expressed by 
his coming to Jesus at all; his fear 
of public opinion and of the possible 
exclusion from the synagogue by 
his coming at night. (Comp. chap. 
xii. 42, 43.) 

Rabbi.—The customary title of 
reverence for a teacher (comp. 
Note on chap. i. 38), but given 
here by a technically trained Rabbi 
to One who had no formal title to 
it (chap. vii. 15). 

We know that thou art a 
teacher come from God.— 
This explains the title he has used. 
He does not go beyond this. There 
has been, as in the case of John 
the Baptist, sufficient to prove a 
more than human mission, but with 
this there has been nothing to meet 
the common Messianic expectation. 
Still, if this is a Prophet, working 
miracles like those of old, and 
evidently sent from God, He will 
be able to solve all doubts, and 
answer the questions pressing on 
the hearts of men. The plural 
pronoun expresses nothing more 
than the general conviction that 
the power to work miracles was a 
divine attestation of the teaching 
(chap. ix. 18, 33). There were, 
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indeed, others in the same mental 
position as Nicodemus, but none 
accompanied him; and it is not 
probable that his visit was known 
toanyofthem. The “we” occurs 
again in our Lord’s reply in verse 
11, and it may be that both find 
their true explanation in the fact 
that this interview took place in 
the house, and in the presence of 
John, who had led Nicodemus to 
come, as he himself had gone, with 
doubting heart, to the place where 
Jesus was dwelling (chap. i. 88). 

8) Jesus answered and said 
unto him.—The words of Nico- 
demus are clearly only a preface to 
further questions. Jesus at once 
answers these questions; the answer 
being, as it frequently is, to the 
unexpressed thought (comp., ¢.7., 
chap. ii. 18). The coming of the 
Messiah, the Divine Glory, God’s 
Kingdom, these are the thoughts 
which filled men’s minds. These 
miracles—in what relation did they 
stand to it? This Teacher—what 
message from God had He about 
it ? 

Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee.—(Comp. chap. i. 51.) The 
words are in the decisive tone of 
authority and certainty. “ This is 
God’s teaching for thee, teacher as 
thou thyself art” (verse 10). . 

Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.—Our trans- 
lators have followed the ancient 
expositors in giving the alternative 
renderings “born again” and 
‘born from above” (margin). 
Chrysostom notes the two currents 
of interpretation in his day; and 
in our own day the opinions of 





scholars; whether we count them 
or weigh them, may be equally 
claimed for either view. There 
can be no doubt that the Greek 
word (a&vw0ev) is found with both 
meanings. It is equally certain 
that St. John elsewhere uses it in 
the local sense ‘‘ from above”’ only 
(chaps. iii. 31; xix. 11, 28); but 
these instances are not sufficient to 
establish an wsus loguendi, and the 
sense here, and in verse 7, must be 
taken in connection with the mean- 
ing of the verb. (Comp. the same 
word in Luke i. 8, ‘‘from the very 
first,” and Gal. iv. 9, “ again.’’) 
What has not, perhaps, been 
sufficiently noted is, that the Greek 
word is not the true key to the 
difficulty, and that its double sense 
has led men to seek the meaning in 
a wrong direction. The dialogue 
was between One who was called 
and one who really was a Rabbi. 
The word actually used almost 
certainly conveyed but one sense, 
and it is this sense which the 
Syriac version, coming to us from 
the second century, and closely 
connected with the Palestinian 
dialect, of the first century, has 
preserved. This version reads 
“from the beginning,” “afresh,” 
“anew.” This is the sense which 
St. John wishes to express for his 
Greek readers, and the word used, 
by him exactly does express it. 
That the Greek word has another 
meaning also, which expresses the 
same thought from another point 
of view, may have determined its 
choice. This other point of view 
was certainly not absent from the 
circle of the writer’s thoughts 
(comp. chap. i. 13). 
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The phrase ‘‘ Kingdom of God,” 
with the parallels “Kingdom of 
Christ” and ‘‘ Kingdom of hea- 
ven,” were common in the current 
Jewish literature (e.g., Targum, Isa. 
xl. 9; Mic. iv. 7) to express the 
Messianic reign. They are frequent 
in the earlier Gospels, but in this 
Gospel only one phrase is found, 
and that only here (verses 4 and 5) 
in converse witha Rabbi. To ‘‘see” 
the kingdom is, in New Testament 
usage, equivalent to “ enter into the 
kingdom,” verse 5, where indeed 
some MSS. read “see.” (Comp. in 
this chap. verse 36, and Luke ii. 26; 
Actsii. 27; Heb. xi. 5; 1 Pet. ii. 10; 
Rey. xviii. 7.) The condition of the 
spiritual vision which can see this 
kingdom is spiritual life, and this life 
is dependent on being born anew. 

() How can a man be born 
» . .P—Nicodemus understands the 
words “born again”’ in the sense 
given above. The thought is not 
wholly strange to him. The Rabbis 
were accustomed to speak,of prose- 
lytes as children, and the term 
“new creature” (comp. 2 Cor. v. 
17) was in frequext use to express 
the call of Abraham. But he is 
himself a child of Abraham, a 
member of the theocratic kingdom, 
and is expecting the glory of 
Messiah’s reign. He is a teacher 
of the Law, a ruler of the chosen 
people. He is not as a heathen 
who can be born into the holy 
nation. The ordinary spiritual 
sense of the words cannot hold in 
his case, What can they mean? 








He does not wilfully misinterpret, 
for this is opposed to the whole 
character of the man, nor does ha 
really suppose the physical meaning 
is intended; but after the method 
of Rabbinic dialogue, he presses the 
impossible meaning of the words in 
order to exclude it, and to draw 
forth the true meaning. “You 
cannot mean that a man is to enter 
the second time into his mother’s 
womb, and be born. What is it, 
then, that you do mean?” 

When he is old. does not 
necessarily apply to Nicodemus 
himself. It is the most difficult 
special case coming under the 
general term, “a man.” In Philo’s 
artificial division of the lifetime, 
based on that of Hippocrates, the 
“old man”’ (yépwv) is one more than 
fifty-six years (De Mund. Opif. § 36). 
If we understand this of Nicodemus 
personally, it will make the identi- 
fication with Nakedimon (Note on 
verse 1) barely possible. 

) Again the words “ Verily, 
verily ” (comp. Note on chap. i. 51), 
calling attention to the deeper truth 
which follows; andagain the words 
of authority, ‘‘ I say unto thee.” 

Of water and of the Spirit. 
—We are here on the borderland 
of a great controversy. The sub- 
ject is closely connected with that 
of the discourse in Capernaum 
(chap. vi.), and so far as it is a 
subject for the pages of a Com- 
mentary at all, it will be better to 
treat of it in connection with that 
discourse. (See Lacursys D, p. 485): 
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Our task here is to ask what mean- 
ing the words were intended by the 
Speaker to convey to the hearer; 
and this seems not to admit of doubt. 
The baptism of proselytes was 
already present to the thought; 
the baptism of John had excited the 
attention of all Jerusalem, and the 
Sanhedrin had officially inquired 
into it. Jesus Himself had submit- 
ted to it, but “the Pharisees and 
lawyers” [Nicodemus was both] 
“‘rejected the counsel of God against 
themselves, being not baptised of 
him” (Luke vii. 29). The key to 
the present verse is found in the 
declaration of John, “ I baptise with 
water ... He baptiseth with the 
Holy Ghost” (chap. i. 26, 33), and 
this key must have been then in the 
mind of Nicodemus, The message 
was, baptism with water; baptism 
with water, by which the Gentile 
had been admitted as a new-born 
babe to Judaism, the rite represent- 
ing the cleansing of the life from 
heathen pollutions, and devotion to 
the service of the true God; baptism 
with water,which John had preached 
in hisministry of reformation (comp. 
Matt. iii. 7), declaring a like cleans- 
ing as needed for Jew and Gentile, 
Pharisee and publican, as the gate 
to the kingdom of heaven, which 
was at hand; baptism with water, 
which demanded a public profession 
in the presence of witnesses, and an 
open loyalty to the new kingdom, 
not a visit by night, under the 
secrecy of darkness—this is the 
message of God to the teacher 
seeking admission to His kingdom. 
This he would understand. It 
would now be clear to him why 
John came baptising, and why Jews 


were themselves baptised confessing 
their sins. There is no further 
explanation of the ‘ outward and 
visible sign,” but the teaching 
passes on to the ‘inward and 
spiritual grace,” the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, the birth of the Spirit, 
which was the work of the Messiah 
Himself. Of this, indeed, there 
were foreshadowings and promises 
in the Old Testament Scriptures 
(comp., ¢.g., Ezek. xxxvi. 25 et seq.; 
Jer. xxxi, 33; Joel ii. 28); but the 
deeper meaning of such passages 
was buried beneath the ruins of 
the schools of prophets, and few 
among later teachers had penetrated 
to it. It is hard for this Rabbi to 
see it, even when it is brought home 
to him. 

() That which is born of the 
fiesh is flesh.—The first step is 
to remind him of the law of likeness 
in natural generation. “Flesh,” as 
distinct from “spirit,” is human 
nature in so far as it is common 
with animal nature, consisting of 
the bodily frame and its animal 
life, feelings, and passions. “Flesh,” 
as opposed to “ spirit,” is this nature 
as not under the guidance of the 
human spirit, which is itself the 
shrine of the Divine Spirit, and 
therefore it is sinful. (Comp. Gal. 
v. 16 et seg.; vi. 8.) It is this 
nature in its material constitution, 
and subject to sin, which is trans- 
mitted from father to son, The 
physical life itself is dependent upon 
birth. That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh. 

There is an analogous law of 
spiritual generation. Spirit as 
opposed to flesh is the differentia 
of man as distinct from all other 
rh) 
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creatures. It is the image of God 
in him, the seat of the capacity for 
the communion with God, which is 
the true principle of life. In the 
natural man this is crushed and 
dormant; in the spiritual man it 
has been quickened by the influence 
of the Holy Ghost. This is a new 
life in him, and the spiritual life, 
like the physical, is dependent upon 
birth. That which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit. 

() Ye must be born again.— 
The laws of natural and spiritual 
generation have been stated as 
general truths, holding good for all 
mankind, ‘‘that which is born.” 
But there is a special application to 
the present case, ‘‘ Marvel not that 
I said unto thee (teacher as thou 
art) that ye (children of Abraham 
as ye are) must be born again.” 
In so far as they were children of 
Abraham according to the flesh, 
they were children of Abraham’s 
physical and sinful nature. The 
law of that, as of all human nature, 
was that flesh ruled animal life, and 
animal life ruled spirit, and the 
whole man became carnal, bringing 
forth the fruits of the flesh. The 
law of the regenerate nature was 
that the spirit, born by the influence 
of the Divine Spirit, rose to a new 
life of communion with God, con- 
trolled the lower life, with its affec- 
tions, feelings, and desires, and that 
these thus controlled became the 
motive power of the body; the 
whole man thus became spiritual, 
bringing forth the fruits of the 
Spirit. (Comp. 1 Thess. vy. 23.) 
For them, then, as for all, it was 


no matter of wonder, it was an 
absolute necessity of their true life, 
that they should be born anew. 

(®) The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof.—Better (see 
Note below), the Spirit breatheth 
where He willeth, and thou hearest 
His voice. These words are an 
explanation of the spiritual birth, 
the necessity of which has been 
asserted in the previous verses. 
They must have come to Nicode- 
mus, bringing in their sound echoes 
of the old familiar words, ‘‘ And 
the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul”’ 
(Gen, ii. 7). These words would 
bring to the mind thoughts of the 
human body, cold, lifeless, corpse- 
like; of the breath of life passing 
into it; of the beating pulse, the 
opening eye, the action of nerve, 
muscle, and limb, as, in obedience 
to God’s will, matter became the 
framework of spirit, and man 
became a living soul. There are 
parallel thoughts of the spirit 
existing in capacity for life and 
union with God, but crushed be- 
neath the physical life with its 
imperative demands for support, 
and the sensible life with its 
engrossing pleasures and pains, and 
sorrows and joys; of the Spirit of 
God breathing upon it; and of the 
dormant power awakening into a 
new life of noblest thoughts and 
hopes and energies, when man is 
born of the Spirit. 

And yet the new spiritual birth, 
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like the physical, cannot be ex- 
plained. We can observe the 
phenomena, we cannot trace the 
principle of life. He breatheth 
where He willeth, in the wide 
world of man, free as the wind of 
heaven, bound by no limits of 
country or of race, The voice is 
heard speaking to the man himself, 
and through him to others; there 
is the evidence of the new birth in 
the new life. We know not whence 
He comes, or whither He goes. 
We cannot fix the day or hour of 
the new birth with certainty. We 
know not what its final issues will 
be. It is the beginning of a life 
which is a constant growth, and 
the highest development here is but 
the germ of that which shall be 
hereafter (1 John iii. 2). 

So is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.—The sense is, In 
this manner is every one (Jorn) who 
is born of the Spirit. The univer- 
sality is again emphatically asserted. 
Individual spiritual life depends 
upon individual spiritual birth. 
‘The baptism of the Spirit is needed 
for all. Now, indeed, coming as 
a fire burning in men’s hearts, con- 
suming the chaff of sin, while He 
purifies and stores up all that is 
true and good; now coming as in 
& moment, and arresting aman in 
a course of eyil, revealing the 
iniquity of sin, and giving the 
power to reform ; now coming as 
the gradual dawning of day upon 
the youthful soul who has never 
been wholly without it; here in a 
sermon or a prayer, there in the 
lessons of childhood; now by the 


example of a noble life or the 
lessons of history; again in the 
study of Scripture or the truths 
written on the page of nature—the 
Spirit breatheth where He willeth. 
We may not limit His action, but 
by His action must every one be 
born again. Comp. the instances 
of what men call gradual conver- 
sion and sudden conversion, placed 
side by side in the same chapter, in 
Acts xvi. 14, 29 et seg. 

The rendering of the first clause 
of this verse by the Spirit breatheth 
for “wind bloweth” of the Author- 
ised version has met with so little 
support that it is right to state 
briefly the grounds on which it 
rests, 

(1) The word mveiua (pneuma) 
occurs some 370 times in the Greek 
New Testament, and of these, 
twenty-three times in this Gospel. 
It is nowhere rendered “ wind ” by 
our translators, except in this in- 
stance, and they have rendered the 
same word by “Spirit” in the 
same verse, and twice besides in 
the same context (verses 5, Ove 
There is another word for “ wind” 
(%vewos), which occurs thirty-one 
times in the New Testament, and 
which John himself uses in chap. 
vi. 18. It is not contended that 
mvejua may not mean “wind,” 
“‘the breath of wind,” but that 
this is not its New Testament 
use, where the word is restricted 
to its special meaning. (It is 
plural in Heb. i. 7.) It is admitted 
also that the Hebrew or Chaldea 
word which rveiua here translates 
has the two senses, but the sense in 
vé 
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which it is here used is fixed by 
the translator. 

(2) The word for “bloweth,” 
“preatheth,” is of the same root as 
mvedua. It is used in the New Tes- 
tament with ‘‘ wind,” but naturally 
has the meaning of its cognate 
substantive. The Vulgate can 
exactly render it by ‘‘ Spiritus ubi 
vult spirat,” but we have in English 
no verb cognate with “ Spirit.” 

(3) It is perfectly natural to 
ascribe the power of willing to the 
Spirit, but it is not consistent with 
the simplicity of our Lord’s teach- 
ing thus to personify “ wind,’’ es- 
pecially in teaching on a subject 
where the simplest words are hard 
to fathom. The common rendering 
makes Him use the same word, in 
the same verse, of the third person 
in the Trinity, and of a natural 
phenomenon. 

(4) The proper meaning of the 
word rendered “sound” (@wyh) is 
articulate “voice.” It is used in 
fifteen passages in this Gospel only, 
and everywhere translated “ voice”’ 
except here. Let the reader sub- 
stitute the one meaning for the 
other in any of these passages, ¢.7., 
chaps. 1.235 tin29; v.25, 28; x. 
3, 4, 5,16, and he will find that 
they are not interchangeable. 

(5) It is believed that the render- 
ing adopted agrees with the whole 
context, and gives a fuller sense to 
the words of the great Teacher. 

(6) The sense suggested for the 
Iast clause, ‘(In this manner is 
every one born who is of the Spirit,” 
removes the necessity of finding 
something with which the work of 


the Spirit may be compared, and it 
is in this necessity that the received 
versions of the first clause really 
find their root. 

These reasons are, it is thought, 
not an insufficient basis for the 
interpretation here adopted. It is 
adopted not without the knowledge 
that a consensus of authorities may 
be pleaded against it. For its de- 
tails it may be that no authority 
can be pleaded, but the rendering 
of wvedua here by “spirit” is not 
without the support of width of 
learning and depth of power, critical 
acumen and spiritual insight, for it 
rests on the names of Origen and 
Augustine, of Albrecht Bengel and 
Frederick Maurice, 

°) How can these things 
be?—The answer to the previous 
question has spoken of a spiritual 
birth and a spiritual life and a 
spiritual kingdom, but all this is 
in a region of which the Ra'sbinic 
schools knew nothing. They were 
the authorised exponents of Law 
and Prophets; they knew the pre- 
cise number of words, and the shape 
of letters; the form of a phylactery, 
and the width of a fringe; the tith- 
ing of garden herbs, and the manner 
of washing the hands: but spirit, 
life, a man’s soul born again !— 
“how can these things be ?”’ 

0° Art thou a master of 
Israel ?—Better, Art thou the 
teacher of Israel? 'The article is 
emphatic, and points to the position 
of Nicodemus as a teacher of repute 
—‘the well-known teacher;” or 
possibly it is to be understood of 
the Sanhedrin as represented by 
7 
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him— “Is this the teaching of 
Israel?”? There is something of 
just indignation here, as everywhere 
when the words of Jesus Christ are 
addressed to the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees. “ You who teach others, 
have you need to learn the very first 
lessons of true religion? You who 
claim to loose and bind men, and 
place heavy burdens on them which 
they cannot bear, are you without 
the simplest real knowledge of what 
God is, or of what men is? Do 
teachers of Isracl know not these 
things when they lie beneath every. 
page of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures?” 

() Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee. Once again the “ Verily, 
verily” of deeper truth. “We 
speak that we do know”? is in sharp 
contrast to their formal teaching of 
matters external to the truth. The 
plural is not usual in the language 
of Christ, and the immediate pas- 
sage to the singular forbids us to 
accept the usual grammatical ex- 
planation that it is the plural of 
majesty. He apparently joins others 
with Himself —those who have 
spoken and known and testified— 
and whose testimony has been re- 
jected by the Jews. We have to 
think of him whose life-work was 
to bear witness of the Light (chap. 
i. 8), and of the band of disciples 
who form a little school round their 
Master, and who in Jeruselem, as 
in Galilee, testified of Him; and it 
may even be that in the house and 
presence of one of that band this 
conversation took place (comp. verse 





2). They knew the power. of the 
new life, and had been baptised of 
water and of spirit. In their mea- 
sure and degree, as He in fulness, 
they spake what they knew, and 
testified what they had seen. (Comp. 
chap. xv. 27.) 

And ye receive not our 
witness —i.e., “ye Jews,” the 
teachers, of whom Nicodemus was 
one, the representatives of His own 
who received Him not (chap. i. 11). 
This attitude of the mind which 
refused to accept the evidence of 
witnesses as to things they had 
known and seen was of the essence 
of unbelief, and made further reve- 
lation impossible. When the will 
closed the faculty of faith, it left 
open no access for fuller spiritual 
truth. 

(?) Harthly things—.e., things 
upon earth, having the sphere of 
their action upon earth. These 
are not necessarily restricted to the 
subjects of this interview. The 
context includes previous witness 
borne by Him, and there must 
have been much which is unre- 
corded, (Comp. chap. ii. 23.) But 
the new birth is not excluded from 
“earthly things,” because it is the 
entrance to a life which, while it is 
spiritual, is still a life upon earth. 

Heavenly things, in the same 
way, are things which have the 
sphere of their action in heaven, 
the full development of their 
spiritual life, of which the birth 
only is on earth; the divine 
counsels of redemption ; the Mes- 
sianiac mysteries, of which this 
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ruler of Israel does not wunder- 
stand even the initiation. Comp. 
the question in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, ‘What man is he that 
can know the counsel of God ? 
or who can think what the will of 
the Lord is? . . . And hardly do 
we guess aright at things that are 
upon earth, and with labour do 
we find the things that are before 
us: but the things that are in 
heaven who hath searched out?” 
(ix. 13, 16). 

The earthly things are the ele- 
ments of spiritual knowledge, 
having their test in the moral 
sense and in their fitness to supply 
the spiritual wants of man. When 
these elements are learnt, the 
mind is then, and then only, fitted 
to receive heavenly things. The 
teaching can only proceed step by 
step from the known to the un- 
known; but if the will refuses or 
the intellect neglects to know the 
knowable, the man cuts himself 
off from the power to receive 
truth. The message from the 
spirit-world has come, and others 
read it; but he has not learnt the 
alphabet. (Comp. Note on chap. 
xvi. 12.) 

(3) And no man hath as- 
cended up.—There can be no 
other means of receiving heavenly 
truth. No man hath learnt it, and 
is able to teach it, except the Son 
of Man, who ever was, and is, in 
heaven. The thought has met us 
before (chap. i. 18). To Nicodemus 
it must have come as an answer 
to the words of Agur, which had 
passed into a proverb to express 
the vanity of human effort to know 
God. ‘ Who hath ascended up 





into heaven or descended? . . . 
What is his name, and what is his 
son’s name, if thou canst tell ?” 
(Prov. xxx. 4). .No man had go 
passed to heaven and returned 
again to earth ; but there was One 
then speaking with him who had 
been in heaven with God, and 
could tell him its eternal truths. 
He had that knowledge which a 
man could obtain only by ascending 
to heaven, and He came down from 
heaven with it. From the human 
point of view He was as one who had 
already ascended and descended. 
(Comp. Note on chap. i. 51.) This is 
the evident meaning of the sentence, 
and the form is quite consistent 
with it. To explain the perfect 
tense of the future ascension, or to 
introduce the idea of the ‘“hypo- 
static union,” by virtue of which 
the human nature may be said to 
have ascended into heaven with 
the divine, is, to give an explana- 
tion, not of the text, but of a mis- 
understanding of it. Comp. char 
vi. 62.) 

Which is in heaven.—These 
words are omitted in some MSS., 
including the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican. ‘The judgment of most 
modern editors (not including 
Westcott and Hort) retains them. 
It is an instance where it is hard 
to account for the insertion by a 
copyist, but where the omission is 
not unlikely, owing to their seem- 
ing difficulty. And yet the difti- 
culty is one which vanishes before 
the true idea of heaven. If heaven 
is thought of as a place infinitely 
distant beyond clouds and sky, 
or as a time in the far future when 
this world’s life shall end, then it 
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is indeed hard to understand what 
is here meant by “the Son of Man 
which is in heaven;” and a copyist 
may well have found in omission 
the easiest solution of the difficulty. 
Bnt if heaven is something wholly 
different from this coldness of 
distance in space or time; if it is 
a state, a life, in which we are, 
which is in us—now in part, here- 
after in its fulness—then may we 
understand and with glad hearts 
hold to the vital truth that the 
Son of Man, who came down from 
heaven, was ever in heaven; and 
that every son of man who is born 
of water and of the Spirit is “made 
a member of Christ, the child of 
God, and an inheritor (in the pre- 
sent, kAnpovduos) of the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

(4) And as Moses lifted up. 
—This verse is closely connected by 
the conjunction “and” with what 
has gone before. Jesus has taught 
that in Himself heaven and earth 
meet; so that, while subject to the 
conditions of hnman life, He, the 
Son of Man, the representative of 
humanity, is in heaven. He goes 
on to show that what is true of 
the representative is, through Him, 
true of the whole race. Again, the 
Old Testament Scriptures form the 
basis of the teaching to their ex- 
pounder. The people in the wilder- 
ness bitten by the fiery serpents, 
the poison-virus spreading through 
their veins, and causing burning 
pain, torpor, and death—this was 
symbolical of the world lying 
in the misery, restlessness, and 





spiritual death, which came from 
the Serpent’s victory in Paradise, 
The serpent of brass lifted up by 
Moses, in which the sufferer saw 
the means of recovery determined 
by God, and was healed by faith 
in Him—this was symbolical of the 
means of salvation determined by 
God for the world. (Comp. the 
phrase “lifted up” in chaps. viii. 
28; xii. 32; and, as an exact pa- 
rallel with this passage, chap, xii, 
34.) Nicodemus must have under- 
stood that the healing power of 
the serpent of brass was in the fact 
that it led men:to trust in Jeho- 
vah, who had appointed it. This 
was the current Jewish interpreta- 
tion. Comp. the Jerusalem Targum, 
“Their faces were to be fixed on 
their Father who is in heaven;” 
so the Targum of Jonathan ben- 
Uzziel, “The heart was fixed on 
the name of the word of Jehovah ;”’ 
so, again, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
“For he that turned himself to- 
ward it was not saved by the thing 
that he saw, but by Thee, that 
art the Saviour of all” (xvi. 7; 
see the whole passage, xvi. 6—18). 
It was the sign of the Eternal in 
power and in love present to save, 
and the man who realised that 
presence lived with a new life. In 
the divine counsels it was willed, 
and must be, that the Son of Man 
should be the witness to the world 
of the Eternal Power and Love 
which saves every man who grasps 
it. 

(5) Not perish, but .. — 
These words have been added here 
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from the following verse. Omit- 
ting them, the sentence should be 
rendered, that every one who believeth 
may have in Him eternal life. This 
construction is borne out by a 
comparison of chaps. v. 39; xvi. 
33; xx. 31. “To believe in Him” 
is not used by St. John. (See 
Note on chap.i. 12.) The thought 
of this verse is that as every 
Israelite, believing in God, had in 
the brazen serpent “a message from 
God; so every man who believes 
in God ever has this message from 
God, in the crucified Son of Man. 
The object of faith is not here 
expressed. The words speak only 
of the man who believeth, whose 
heart is open to spiritual truth, 
That man has, in Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified, a truth which goes 
to his inmost spirit, sending a new 
life through his whole being. To 
the non-believer this may be but 
the self-sacrifice of heroism. To 
the believer it is Light breaking 
upon the darkness of his soul; it 
is Life bursting the cold sepulchre 
of a deadened spirit; it is Love 
winning its way through the scales 
of a hardened heart; it is Mercy 
deeper and wider even than his 
sin; it is Hope bracing the man 
to a new life of holiness; it is 
the Word of God, and in Him he 
has eternal life. The reader will 
not forget that the lifting up the 
serpent of brass followed the con- 
fession of the people. “ We have 
sinned . . . pray unto the Lord 
that He take away the serpents 

from us’? (Num. xxi. 7). 
(3) The last verse has. spoken 
8} 





of “every one who believeth.” 
The thought went beyond the 
limits that Rabbis set fo the king- 
dom of God. Its only limit is 
humanity. This thought is now 
repeated and strengthened by the 
“might not perish,” and the love 
of God is made the foundation on 
which it rests. Perhaps no verse 
in the Bible has been so much 
explained as this; perhaps no verse 
can be so little explained. Most 
young preachers have sermons 
upon it; older men learn that its 
meaning must be felt and thought, 
rather than spoken, Still less can 
it be written; and this note may not 
attempt to do more than indicate 
some lines of thought which may 
belp to lead to others. 

God so loved the worid.— 
Familiar as the words are to us, 
they were uttered to Nicodemus 
for the first time. They are the 
revelation of the nature of God, 
and the ground of our love to God 
and man. (Comp. 1 Johniv. 7—11.) 

His only begotten Son.— 
Here, once again, the Old Testament 
scriptures suggest and explain the 
words used. Every Jew knew, and 
loved to think and tell of his fore- 
father who was willing to sacrifice 
his own and only son in obedience to 
what he thought to be the will of 
God (Gen. xxii.). . But Love gives, 
and does not require, sacrifice. 
God wills not that Abraham should 
give his son, but He gave His only 
begotten Son. The dread power 
that man has ever conceived—that 
isnot God; the pursuing vengeance 
that sin has eyer imagined—that 
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is not God; the unsatisfied anger 
that sacrifice has ever suggested— 
that is not God. But all that 
human thought has ever gathered 
of tenderness, forgiveness, love, in 
the relation of father to only child 
—all this is, in the faintness of an 
earth-drawn picture, an approach 
to the true idea of God. Yes, the 
true idea is infinitely beyond all 
this; for the love for the world 
gives in sacrifice the love for the 
only begotten Son. 

Believeth in.—Better believeth 
“pon. ‘The preposition ig not the 
same as in the last verse. (Comp. 
chap. i. 12.) There the thought 
was of the Son of Man lifted up, 
in whom every one who believes 
and can interpret spiritual truth, 
ever has eternal lite. Here the 
thought is of the Son of God 
given for the world, and every one 
who believes upon, casts his whole 
being upon Him, and, like Abraham, 
in will rests all upon God, finds 
that God has provided Himself a 
lamb for a burnt-offering instead 
of human sacrifice or death. 

Everlasting life.—Better, as 
the same Greek word is rendered 
in the previous verse, eternal life. 
For the meaning of this word seo 
Matt. xxv. 46. It is of frequent 
use in this Gospel (seventeen times), 
and always used in reference to 
life. 

(7?) To condemn the world 
gives to the English reader a 
stronger impression than that of 
the original Greek. The word 
(xplvw, krino, the Latin e(k)erno, and 


| the English dis-cern) means origin- 
ally to separate, and in the moral 
sense to separate good from evil. 
Passing from the act to the effect, 
it may mean to absolve; but as the 
usual effect of separation is to ex- 
clude the evil, the word has attached 
to itself more frequently the idea 
of condemnation. Our word judge, 
which has itself something of this 
double meaning, is probably the 
best rendering in this context. ’ 

Part of the current belief about 
the Messiah’s advent was, that he 
would destroy the Gentile world. 
The authorised expositions of many 
texts of the Old Testament asserted 
this, and Nicodemus must ofttimes 
have heard it and taught it. God’s 
love for, and gift to, the world has 
just been declared. This truth 
runs counter to their belief, and 
is now stated as an express denial 
of it. ‘Che purpose of the Messiah’s © 
mission is not to judge, but to save. 
The latter clause of the verse 
changes the order of the thought. 
It would naturally be “but that 
He might save the world.” The 
inversion makes prominent the 
action of man in willing te be 
saved, 

(8) He that believeth on him 
is not condemned. — Again, 
Judged is better than “condemned.” 
There is, moreover, an important 
change of tense in this verse, which 
the Authorised version does not 
mark clearly. He that believeth on 
im, is not judged: but he that 
believeth not, hath been (and is) 








already judged. 
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Men condemn themselves ST. JOHN, TIi. 


hin is not condemned: but ! 

he that believeth not is con- | & 
dernned already, because he 
hath not believed in the 
name of the only begotten 
Son of God. © And this 

is the condemnation, that 


by Unbelief. 


light is come into the 
world,” and men _ loved 
darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were 
evil. ™ For every one 
that doeth evil hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the 


14. 











Because he hath not be- 
lieved.—The human spirit fulfils 
the end of its being, and finds its 
highest good, in communion with 
God. It cannot, then, fail to re- 
cognise and believe in a revelation 
of God. This revelation has been 
made in the only way in which it 
can be fully made (comp. chap.-i. 
18), in the person of the only 
begotten Son. The very fact that 
He is rejected is the judgment of 
the spirit which rejects. It has 
lost by neglect its power to per- 
ceive, or by will it hides itself from 
God. “I heard Thy voice in the 
garden, and I was afraid, because I 
was naked; and I hid myself” 
(Gen, iii. 10). 

(9) And this is the condem- 
nation.—For “ condemnation ” 
read judgment; for “light” and 
“darkness,” the light and the dark- 
ness. ‘The object is salvation, not 
judgment (verse 17); but the sepa- 
ration of the good involves the 
judgment of the evil. The light 
makes the darkness visible. Both 
were before men. That they chose 
darkness was the act of their own 
will, and this act of the will was 
determined by the evil of their 
deeds. ‘The light shineth in the 
darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehended it not.” (Comp. Note 
on chap. i. 5.) 

The words are general, but they 
must have had, for him who then 
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heard them, a special force. 14 
was night. He had avoided the 
light of day, and like men who go 
forth to deeds of darkness under 
cover of darkness, he had come in 
secrecy to Jesus. His own con- 
science told him that he was in the 
presence of a Teacher sent from 
God (verse 2); but he has checked 
the voice of conscience. He hus 
shrunk from coming to this Teacher 
in the light of day, and has loved 
the darkness of the night. 

?°) For every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light.—In this 
and the next verse we have the 
explanation of the choice of the 
darkness and rejection of the light. 
The fact itself is first stated more 
strongly. Not only does the man 
that doeth evil love darkness rather 
than light, but he hates the light. 
(Comp. Note on chap. vii. 7.) Its 
presence makes manifest and re- 
proves his works, which he would 
hide even from himself. It illu- 
mines the dark and secret chambers 
of the heart, and reveals thoughts 
and deeds which conscience, seeing 
in this light, trembles at, and turns 
away to darkness that it may hide 
itself from its own gaze. 

It has been often noted that the 
word ‘doeth,’ in this and the 
following verse, represent different 
words in the original. Perhaps we 
may distinguish them in English 
by rendering this verse: “ Kvery 


Light reproves Evil, 


light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved.! ©) But he 
that doeth truth cometh 


co 
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1 Or, dis- 


and approves Good. 


| to the light, that his deeds 
may be made manifest, that 
they are wrought in God. 


vered. 











one that practiseth evil.” It is not 
less important to note that the 
word for evil here differs from the 
word so rendered in the last clause 
of the previous verse. Strictly, 
and the change of word seems 
to demand a strict interpretation 
(comp. Note on chap. v. 29), it is 
not that which is positively, but 
that whichis negatively, evil—that 
which is trivial, poor, worthless. 
The man who practiseth such things 
misses the aim of life, and turns 
from the light that would point it 
out to him. He does many things, 
but forgets that one thing is need- 
ful, and spends a life-time in trifles 
without any permanent result. We 
are familiar with the thought that 
immorality shuns the light and 
warps the will, and thus darkens 
knowledge and weakens faith: but 
weremember too seldom the deaden- 
ing effect of an unreal and aimless 
existence which is not truly a life. 
Should be reproved.—The 
margin will show that our trans- 
lators felt a difficulty about this 
word, See Matt. xviii. 16, 
where it is rendered ‘‘tell him 
his fault,” and comp. the other 
instances in this Gospel, chap. viii. 
9, 45 (“convince” in both), and 
especially chap. xvi. 8 (“reprove,” 
and margin “convince”). The 
moral idea is exactly illustrated by 
the action of light, which makes 
manifest the wrong, and leads the 
conscience to see it and repent of 
it. It is through this chastening, 
that the man passes from darkness 
to light. It is because men shrink 
from this chastening, that they hate 


the light. (Comp. the remarkable 
parallel in Eph. v. 11 e¢ seq.) 

(!) He that doeth truth is 
opposed to ‘‘him that practiseth 
evil.” With fixed purpose he 
doeth not that which is evil or 
worthless, but that which, when 
every veil by which it is hidden 
from himself or others is removed, 
remains morally true. Regarding 
truth as the work of life, he 
cometh to the light, and though 
for him too it will be a revelation 
of sins and errors, and deeds of 
shame, he hates them the moment 
he knows them, cuts them from 
his life at whatever cost, and 
carries his whole being to the 
light that it may become really 
true, and that its true works may 
be made manifest. He will hate 
the darkness, for he can have 
nothing to conceal in it. He will 
love the light, for everything 
which it reproves he reproves tov, 
and every ray he can gather from 
it becomes part of the truth which 
is his life-work. For the remark- 
able expression ‘‘to do the truth,” 
which, with its opposite “to doa 
lie” (chap. viii. 44; Rev. xxi. 27; 
xxii. 15), is common in Rabbinic 
writers, comp. Job xiii. 6, and 1 
John i. 6; and for “walking in 
truth,” comp. 2 John 4, and 3 John 
3,4. In 1 Cor. xiii. 6, “truth” is 
opposed to ‘ iniquity.” 

That they are wrought in 
God.—Perhaps better, Jecause they 
are wrought in God. This is the 
reason of their being made mani- 
fest in the light, revealed in the 
person of Christ. However full 
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Jesua in Judea, 


@ After these things 
came Jesus and his disci- 
ples into the land of Ju- 
dea; and there he tarried 
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John at .Enon. 


® And John also was bap- 
tizing in Anon near to Sa- 
lim, because there was much 
water there: and they 


with them, and baptized.* |***| came, and were baptized 








the light which had guided men’s 
steps had been, it was still part of 
the true Light which lighteth 
every man, and must lead to Him. 
Every work wrought in God had 
already bound them in union with 
Him, and prepared them to receive 
Him. That Light was in the 
world, in the Law and Prophets 
of the Old Testament Scriptures 
(Matt. v. 17), in the witness of 
things invisible ever borne by the 
things that are made (Rom. i. 20), 
in the law written upon the hearts 
of men (Rom. ii. 14, 15). As 
before (verse 19), these words are 
general, but we may not exclude 
from them a special meaning. He 
who spoke them warrants our ap- 
plying them to characters, like the 
true Nathanael, in whom there is 
no guile (chap. i. 47); like the 
rock-man Peter (chap. i. 42); like 
the witness John (Matt. xi. 11). 
Some ground was good when the 
Sower went forth to sow. 

Two thoughts are suggested to 
us at the close of this first dis- 
course. One is, that the writer, 
with perfect naturalness, says no- 
thing of the effect on Nicodemus, 
but leaves the after-glimpses to 
tell their own tale. (See chaps. 
vii. 50; xix. 39.) The other is, 
that we have come upon teaching 
distinct in style and matter from 
that of the earlier Gospels. On 
this see Eacursus E: The Discourses 
in St. John’s Gospel (p. 436). 

2) After these things.—Not 
implying that He left Jerusalem at 





once. The “land of Judea” is 
the province as distinct from the 
capital. This verse points to a 
work in Judea of which we know 
nothing more. It was probably 
not confined to one place. We 
have to think of Christ as continu- 
ing his teaching, of large numbers 
influenced by it (verse 26), and of 
these as being baptised by the 
disciples (chap. iv. 2). His con- 
verts were the country people, and 
it is the action of the Pharisees 
which caused Him to retire to 
Samaria. 

(3) Adnon near to Salim.— 
The latter place was clearly well 
known at the time, and regarded 
as fixing the locality of the former. 
It has been usual to follow ‘Jerome 
and Eusebius, who fix the place in 
the valley of the Jordan, eight 
miles south from Bethshan, or 
Scythopolis. (See quotation from 
the Onomasticon, in Caspari, Chron. 
and Geogr. Introd., Eng. 'Trans., 
p- 122.) The objection to this is, 
that the text seems to limit us to 
Judea (comp. chap. iv. 3, 4), 
whereas this Salim is more than 
thirty miles from it. The word 
7#non means ‘springs,’ and pro- 
bably belonged to more than one 
place where “there was much 
water.”” The mention of this is 
opposed to the locality of the 
Jordan valley, where it would not 
be necessary to choose a_ place 
for this reason. Dr. Barclay (City 
of the Great King, 1858, pp. 568— 
570) found, hoth names in a place 
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John hears 
@ For John was not yet 
cast into prison. 

© Then there arose a 
question between some of 
John’s disciples and the 
Jews about purifying. 
>) And they came unto 
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that Jesus baptizeth. 


John, and said unto him, 
Rabbi, he that was with 
thee beyond Jordan, to 


« a 1.1, whom thou barest witness,* 


behold, the same baptizeth, 
and all men come to him. 
@) John answered and 











answering the description, and 
certainly answering the narrative 
better than other identifications, 
at Wady Farah, about five miles 
from Jerusalem. 

They came—i.e., the people. 

@4) Was not yet cast into 
prison.—This Judean ministry, 
then, preceded the Galilean minis- 
try of the earlier Gospels. (See 
chap. iv. 3, and Matt. iv. 12.) 

(?) Then there arose a ques- 
tion.—For “the Jews,” the read- 
ing of the better MSS. is, @ Jew. 
The question arose on the side of 
John’s disciples. What the exact 
nature of it was we do not know, 
and have no means of judging. 
It was one of the questions which 
in every age has arisen about ex- 
ternal rites, and has too often been 
accompanied by a neglect of inner 
principles. This arose in some way 
from the fact of the disciples of 
Jesus baptisine near to the place 
where John was baptising, and 
doubtless was closely connected 
with these baptisms. The fact is 
only preserved as an incidental 
introduction to the remarkable 
testimony of the Baptist which 
follows. ‘ 

(?%) Rabbi, he that was with 
thee beyond Jordan.—John’s 
disciples, with a natural attach- 
ment to their master, and without 
the knowledge of what that master’s 
work really was, are jealous of 





what seems to them the rival 
work of Jesus. He had been with 
John; the Baptist had borne wit- 
ness to Him. Now He seems to 
usurp his work, and the throngs 
which had crowded to the Fore- 
runner go to Him. (Comp. Notes 
on chaps. i. 8; iv. 2.) 

Barest witness.—Better, hast 
borne witness. 

C7) Aman can receive no. 
thing . . .—Do these words apply 
to the Baptist himself, or to Christ? 
Do they mean “I cannot. assume 
this higher position which you wish 
to give me, because it is not given 
me by heaven;” or, “His work, 
with its influence over men, ought 
to convince you that His mission ig 
divine?” Expositors have given, 
now this, now that answer. The 
immediate connection with verse 
26 points to the latter view as the 
correct one (but see Alford’s Note 
on the other side). The power 
that had shown itself in word and 
work, teaching as none ever taught 
before, binding men—aye, some of 
their own brotherhood—to Him- 
self, convincing men whose minds 
were open to the truth that He 
was the very Christ—all this could 
only have been received from 
heaven. Did they feel the move- 
ment around them? Let them 
recognise it as divine, and seek to 
be borne with it. (See Note on 
chap. vi. 36.) 
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Bridegroom’s Friend, 





said, A man can receive? |! 9",tate groom: but the friend 
nothing,’ except it be given |, "°° of the bridegroom, which 
him from heaven. © Ye)| + standeth and heareth him, 
yourselves bear me witness, rejoiceth greatly because 
that I said, I am not the of the bridegroom’s voice : 
Christ,” but that Iam sent |?" this. my joy therefore is 
before him. © He that fulfilled. © He must in- 


hath the bride is the bride- 


crease, but I must decrease. 








(8) Ye yourselves bear 
me witness.—They remembered 
(verse 26) that John had borne 
witness to Jesus. Did they not 
remember too what he had said ? 
He had from the first known his 
own work, and the greater work. 
Some of his disciples had known it 
also, and had gone from him to 
Jesus. This which they see was 
the necessary result of the truth he 
had ever declared. 

() He that hath the bride 
is the bridegroom.—This is 
the only instance in this Gospel 
where the familiar imagery of an 
Eastern marriage meets us. (See 
Matt. ix. 15, where we have the 
same imagery in the answer of our 
Lord to these same disciples of 
John, then taking sides with the 
Pharisees, on the question of fast- 
ing.) The “friend of the bride- 
groom ”’—called by the Hebrews 
“Shodshbén,” and by the Greeks 
“ Paranymph’’—was charged with 
the preliminaries of the marriage. 
He arranged the contract, acted 
for the bridegroom during the 
betrothal, and arranged for, and 
presided at, the festivities of the 
wedding-day itself. It was a posi- 
tion of honour, in proportien to the 
position of the bridegroom himself, 
and was given to his chief friend. 
That friend then joyed in his joy, 
and there was none brighter on 


that day than he. This in John’s 
thought is an illustration of his 
own position, ‘The bridegroom is 
the Messiah ; the bride is the King- 
dom of God—the Church, consisting 
of all who with pure hearts are 
willingto receive Him; the friend 
who has arranged the betrothal, 
who has prepared these hearts, is 
John himself. He now stands and 
hears the Bridegroom. Some of 
those who had been prepared by 
him for the Bridegroom would 
have come, it may be, and told him 
of his words. He is now near at 
hand. Throngs crowd to Him, 
The bride is approaching. Do they 
see in all this matter for envy? It 
is to him the consummation of al] 
hopes. The life-work has not beer 
in vain. ‘The cup runsover. ‘The 
joy is fulfilled. 

(3) He must increase, but L 
must decrease.—The office of 
the paranymph ceases to exist when 
the marriage is accomplished. It 
must be so. So too in the inter- 
pretation. _ His own work was 
well-nigh done, but he is filled with 
the joy of having done his work, 
not with disappointment that it 
pales before the brightness of the 
work which is to follow. This is 
the text of the Forerunner’s life. 
Well will it be for those followers 
of Christ whose lives shall be 
sermons on it. 
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% He that cometh from 
above is above all: he that 
is of the earth is earthly, 
and speaketh of the earth : 
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the Heavenly Witness, 


he that cometh from heaven 
is above all. ©? And what 
he hath seen and heard, 
that he testifieth ; and no 














) He that cometh from 
above.—Comp. Note on verse 13, 
and chap. vili. 28. | It is expressed 
in another form in the last clause 
of the verse. 

Is above all—i.e., above all 
persons, and, as the context limits 
the sense, specially above all 
teachers. 

He that is of the earth is 
earthly.—This is the right sense, 
but the force of the words is 
lessened by not preserving the 
three-fold ‘‘of the earth,’ which 
is in the Greek. ‘He who is of 
the earth, of the earth he is, and of 
the earth he speaketh.”’ ‘The first 
marks out the Baptist’s origin, 
as opposed to Him that cometh from 
above; the second asserts that the 
nature is, in accord with this origin, 
human and limited in faculty, as 
opposed to that of Him who is 
above all; the third declares that 
his teaching is from the standpoint 
of human nature and _ limited 
taculty, embracing indeed divine 
subjects and receiving divine re- 
velation (chap. i. 33), but having 
this treasure in earthen vessels, 
imperfectly realising it, and im- 
pertectly teaching it (verse 33). 
‘Then the contrast carries him away 
from this thought of self, in all its 
weakness, to dwell on the fulness 
of the teaching of ‘the perfect 
Teacher, and he emphatically re- 
peats, with the change of words 
suggested by “of the earth,’ what 
he has before said of it, “ He that 
cometh from heaven is above all.” 

This repetition is the answer to 


the jealousy of his disciples, who 
wished to place him in a position 
of rivalry with Jesus. It is the 
answer to all self-assertion on the 
part of human teachers. 

@?) And what he hath seen 
and heard.—This is the opposite 
of the third point, the speaking of 
the earth in the last verse. Divine 
in origin, divine in nature, He is 
divine in teaching. That teaching, 
too, is a witness of things seen and 
heard. (Comp. Notes on chap. vi. 
11,12.) It was a message from 
the Father’s home, brought by the 
Son Himself. His own message 
was but that of a servant who did 
not fully know its meaning. 

No man receiveth his tes- 
timony.—These words are shown 
by those which immediately follow 
to go in their pathos beyond the 
strict limit of the facts present to 
his own mind. Yet he may well 
have said “no man.” Of the 
crowds that thronged to his own 
baptism, of those who were then 
thronging tothe baptism of Jesus, 
how many were there who were 
receiving like testimony of the 
things seen and heard? (Comp. 
again verse 11.) How great the 
first promise, how bitter the last 
disappointment, of the Baptist’s 
life! These words of intense feeling 
are not to be measured by the cold 
standard of a formal exactness. 
And still it may be that the sadness 
of his tone arises from the fact that 
of those to whom he speaks, and at 
the time when he speaks, there wag 
literally no one receiving this testi- 
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man receiveth his testi-|*?™-*! true.¢ 


mony. “™ He that hath 
received his testimony hath 
set to his seal that God is 
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to the Divine Witness, 


“ For he whom 
God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God: for God 
giveth not the Spirit by 








mony, but all were seeking to make 
the earthly teacher a rival of the 
divine. The tense is present ; those 
in the next verse are past. 

(3) He that hath received. 
—Better, he that received. ‘“ Hath 
set to his seal,” better, set his’ seal. 
It had been so. Earlier disciples, 
as Andrew and John (chap. i. 40), 
had passed from the Forerunner to 
the Great Teacher, and had heard 
in His words that which went to 
the divine in their own spirits, and 
had come from the short first meet- 
ing with the conviction, ‘‘ We have 
found the Messias.” They received 
the witness, and, as they heard it, 
they too became witnesses. Just 
as a man sets his private seal— 
nere, probably, the common EKastern 
stamp that affixed the name is 
thought of—and by it attests the 
truth of a document, so they at- 
tested, in the power which that 
witness had over their lives, their 
recognition of it as truth. It has 
always been so. ‘The moral fitness 
of Christianity to meet the spiritual 
needs of men, and its moral power 
over the lives of men in all the 
varying circumstances of culture, 
race, and creed, has raised up in 
every age a holy army of witnesses, 
who have set their seal to its divine 
truth. (Comp. for the thought of 
sealing, chap. vi. 27; Rom. iv. 11; 
xv. 28; 1 Cor.ix. 2; &e. 

(34) For he whom God hath 
sent.—Better, he whom God sent. 
The acceptance of the witness of 
things seen and heard is the attes- 
fation by the buman spirit of the 





truthfulness of God, for Jesus is as 
one sent from God to declare Him. 
It is the divine image in man which 
recognises divinity. Every human 
faculty finds its true work, and 
true satisfaction, and the true ob- 
ject of its being, in Him; and 
therefore the whole man knows 
that His words are true, and recog- 
nises that He speaks the words of 
God. (Comp. 1 John v. 10.) 

For God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure unto him. 
—The italics will show that the 
words “unto Him” are added in 
our version; and it is probable that 
the word “ God,” which has been 
repeated from the first clause of the 
verse, should be also omitted here. 
We have then to read, “For He 
giveth not the Spirit by measure ; ” 
or, possibly, “ For the Spirit giveth 
not by measure.” If, however, we 
remember that John the Baptist is 
the speaker, and that he had seen 
“the Spirit of God descending like 
a dove, and coming upon Him” 
(see Matt. iii. 16, and comp. such 
passages as Luke xi. 13, and in this 
Gospel chaps. xiv. 16, and xy. 26), 
we shall still interpret the words 
in the sense which our version 
gives. The words “by measure,” 
in the sense of limitation, are fre- 
quent in the classical and rabbinical 
writings. The Rabbis seem to have 
applied the phrase to prophets and 
teachers, saying that the Spirit 
dwelt in the prophets only in a 
certain measure. Comp. 2 Kings 
ii. 9, where Elisha prays for ‘‘a 
double portion,” or, more exactly, 
a9 








Belief and Unbetief ; 


measure wnto him. © The 
Father loveth the Son,* and 
hath given all things into 
his hand. ©) He that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath 
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Life and Wrath 


| everlasting life:® and he 
that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life; but the 


wrath of God abideth on 
hin. 
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4 portion of two—the portion of the 
first-born son (Deut. xxi. 17)—of 
the spirit of Elijah. The same 
thought meets us in St. Paul (him- 
self a pupil of Gamaliel), who speaks 
of ‘‘the self-same Spirit dividing 
to every man severally as he will” 
(see 1 Cor. xii. 4—12). The oppo- 
site of this thought, then, is before 
us here. God gives in this case not 
as in others. The Son who cometh 
trom above is above all. There is 
no gift of prophet, or of teacher, 
which is not given to Him. He 
has the fulness of the spiritual gifts 
which in part are given to men, and 
He speaks the very words of God. 
It will be noted that John is still 
expounding to his disciples the mean- 
ing of hisown declaration, “ He must 
increase, but I must décrease.”? 

) The Father loveth the 
Son.—Comp. Matt. xi. 27, which 
is remarkable as an instance 
of what we call distinctly Johan- 
nine thought and diction in the 
earlier Gospels. We shall meet the 
words again in chap. v. 20. 

(3), Here too we have, in tne 
words of John, thoughts which we 
have found already (verses 15, 16) 
and shall find again (chap. v. 24) 
in the words ot Christ Himself. 

He that believeth not the 
Son.—Better, he that obeyeth not 
the Son. The word, which occurs 
only here in the Gospels, is not the 
same as that at the beginning of 
the verse, and shows that the faith 
there intended is the subjection of 
the will to the Son, to whom the 


? 


b) 





Father hath given all things (verse 
35). (Comp. “obedience to the 
faith,” Rom. i. 6.) 

Shall not see life is contrasted 
with the present possession of the 
believer. He has lite; the man 
who disobeys has not, and while he 
disobeys shall not see life, for he 
cannot be a subject of a kingdom to 
whose laws he refuses allegiance. 
But there is also a fearful positive 
contrast. There is for hima present 
possession, which shall also remain. 

The wrath of God abideth 
on him.—Once only in the four 
Gospels does this term, so full of 
tremendous meaning, meet us, and 
that in the Gospel of fullest love, 
and in a context which speaks of 
the Father’s love to the Son, 
and of eternal life, which is the 
portion of all who believe on the 
Son. It must be so. This wrath 
(comp. Rom. ii. 8; Eph. iv. 31; Col. 
ii. 8; Rey. xix. 15) is not the 
fierceness of passion, nor is it the 
expression of fixed hatred. It is 
the necessary aspect of love and 
holiness, toward those who reject 
love, and wilfully sin. It is not 
here spoken of as coming upon 
them, or as passing trom them. It 
abideth, ever has and ever must; 
for the wrath of love must abide on 
hatred, the wrath of holiness must 
abide on sin. But none need hate, 
and none need live in wilful sin. 
“He that believeth”—how vast 
the love and bright the hope of the 
all-including words—“ hath eternal 
life!” (Comp. Note on chap. vi. 56.) 
oO 
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CHAPTER IV.—|42™ 


® When therefore the Lord | 
knew how the Pharisees 
had heard that Jesus made 
and baptized more disciples 


ST. JOHN, IV. 


Judea to Galiice. 


| than John, ® (though Jesus 
himself baptized not, but 
his disciples,) © he left 
Judea, and departed again 
into Galile. © And he 
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[(3) Jesus Manirests Himsetr 
PUBLICLY (continued) : 
(@) In Samaria (chap. iv. 1— 


42). The woman of Sa- 
maria, and the living 
water (verses 1—16), 


The people of Samaria, 
and the fields white unto 
harvest (verses 17—42) ; 
(e) In Galilee (chap. iv. 43— 


54). Received by the 
people. The courtier’s 
Saith.] 


@) When therefore the Lord 
knew.—The second clause of this 
verse is given in the exact words 
of the report which came to the 
Pharisees: When therefore the Lord 
knew that the Pharisees heard, 
. “Jesus maketh and baptizeth more 
disciples than John.” 

The report which reached John 
(chap. iii. 26) had come to them 
also, and the inference from His 
retirement is that it had excited 
their hostility. The hour to meet 
this has not yet come, and He 
withdraws to make, in a wider 
circle, the announvement which He 
has made in the Temple, in Jeru- 
salem, in Judea, and is about to 
make in Samaria and in Galilee. 

?) Though Jesus himself 
baptized not.—This is a cor- 
rection, not of the writer’s state- 
ment, but of the report carried to 
the Pharisees. The form of the 
report is quite natural. John did 
personally baptise, and when mul- 





titudes thronged him, it is probable 


| that his disciples assisted. Greater 


numbers still (chap. iii. 26) were 


|thronging to the baptism ad- 


ministered ministerially by the 
disciples of Jesus. (Comp. Acts x. 
48; xix. 5; 1 Cor. i. 15—17.) 


They had been drawn to Him by 
His teaching and miracles in Jeru- 
salem and the country round about, 
and they spoke of receiving His 
baptism. But the writer cannot 
let the report appear in his Gospel 
without correction. There was a 
reason which they did not know 


‘for the fact that Jesus did not 


baptise with water, for it was He 
“which baptiseth with the Holy 
Spirit” (chap. i. 33), and this 
power His disciples had not yet 
received (chap. vil. 39). 

8) Again.,—This word is almost 
certainly part of the original text, 
though it is not found in some 
MSS. Its omission is due to a 
difficulty of interpretation. What 
is the previous return into Galilee ? 
The only one mentioned in this 
Gospel is that of chap. i. 43. We 
have had another note of time in 
chap. iii. 24, from which we learn 
that this Judzan period of the 
ministry preceded the imprison- 
ment of John, and therefore tho 
commencement of the Galilean 
ministry recorded in Matt. iv. 12 
and Mark i. 14. This second return, 
then, is the starting-point of the 
history of our Lord’s work in Gali- 
lee as told by the earlier Gospels. 

4) He must needs go 
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must needs go through Sa- 
maria. © Then cometh he 
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through Samaria 


to a city of Samaria, which 
is called Sychar, near to 














through Samaria—i.e., follow- 
ing the shortest and most usual 
road, and the one we find Him 
taking from Galilee to Jerusalem 
(Luke ix. 52). Josephus spoke of this 
as the customary way of the Gali- 
leans going up during the feasts at 
Jerusalem (Ant. xx. 6, § 1). The 
Pharisees, indeed, took the longer 
road through Perea, to avoid con- 
tact with the country and people 
of Samaria, but it is within the 
purpose of His life and work 
(needs go,” i.¢., was necessary that 
He should go) to teach in Samaria, 
as in Judea, the principles of true 
religion and worship, which would 
cut away the foundations of all 
local jealousies and feuds, and 
establish for all nations the spiritual 
service of the universal Father 
(verses 21—24). 

©) The “Samaria” of this 
chapter is the province into which 
the older kingdom had degenerated, 
and which took its name from the 
capital city. This was the Shoméron 
built by Omri, on a hill purchased 
from Shemer (1 Kings xvi. 28, 24). 
The city was given by Augustus 
to Herod the Great, who rebuilt it, 
and called it after the Emperor, 
Sebaste, a name which survives in 
the modern village Sebustiéh. 

Sychar involves questions of 
greater uncertainty. The read- 
ing may be regarded as beyond 
doubt, the attempts to substitute 
“Sychem,” or “Sichem,” being 
obviously made to avoid the topo- 
graphical difficulty. The older 
geographers, followed by many 
modern commentators, suppose the 
word to be an intentional variation 
of the word Sychem, by which the 
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Jews expressed their contempt for 
the city of the Samaritans, the 
sound being very nearly that of 
the Hebrew words for “lie” and 
“drunken.” Others suppose the 
change of termination is a natural 
dialectic variation. (Comp. Ben, 
the Hebrew for son, asin Benjamin, 
Gen. xxxv. 18, which in the later 
language became Bar, as in Simon 
Bar-jona, Matt. xvi. 17.) These 
explanations assume that Sychar is 
the same place as Shechem; but it 
is very improbable that St. John 
would have spoken of a city so 
well known as Shechem with the 
prefix ‘‘ which is called,’ or would 
have thought it necessary to define 
it as “near to the parcel of 
ground. . . .” The only other 
places with the same prefix are 
Hphraim (chap. xi. 54), the Pave- 
ment (chap. xix. 13), and Golgotha 
(chap. xix. 17), but in the latter 
instances, as in the mention of 
Thomas called Didymus (chaps. , 
xi. 16, xx. 24), the words do not 
imply a soubriquet (comp. Farrar, 
Life of Christ, i. 206, note, and 
Grove in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Bible, “Sychar”), but are a cita- 
tion of the names in Hebrew and 
Greek, for the benefit of Greek 
readers. To assert that Sychar 
is meant to convey a double mean- 
ing is to imply that this would be 
understood by readers for whom it 
is necessary to translate Gabbatha 
and Golgotha, Thomas and Cephas 
(chap. i. 42), for whom Messias has 
been rendered in Greek in chap. 
i.41, and is to be again in this 
very discourse (verse 25). Shechem, 
moreover, was then known by the 
Greck name Neapolis, wltich has 
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the parcel of ground that 
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of Sychar. 


| Jacob gave to his son 








become the present Naplis (see 
Ewald im loc, and comp. Jos. 
Wars, iv.), and this name would 
baye been as natural in this Gospel 
as, e.g., Tiberias, which is found 
in it only (chaps. vi. 1, 23, and 
xxi. 1). Nor can it be said that 
Shechem was near to Jacob’s well, 
for admitting that the old city 
extended considerably “ farther 
eastward than at present,” it must 
still have been more than a mile 
distant. 

As early as the fourth century, 
Sychar was distinguished from 
Shechem by Eusebius, Jerome, and 
the Bordeaux Pilgrim, and the 
name also occurs in the Talmud. 
‘See quotations in Wieseler’s Sy- 
nopsis, p. 231 of the Eng. Trans.) 
Tt is still found in the modern 
village Askar, about half a mile 
north from Jacob’s well. A plan 
and description of the neighbour- 
hood, by Dr. Rosen, Prussian 
Consul at Jerusalem, appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society (xiv. 634), and the results 
of this are now accessible to the 
English reader in the transla- 
tion of Caspari’s Introduction (p. 
124). (Comp. Dr. Thomson’s The 
Land and the Book, chap. xxxi.) 
The identification is accepted 
by Ewald, Godet, and Luthardt, 
among modern writers. Mr. Grove 
(Art. “Sychar,” as above) inclines 
to it, but, as he says, “‘there is an 
etymological difficulty. .. ’Askar 
begins with the letter ’Ain, which 
Sychar does not appear to have 
contained; a letter too stubborn 
and enduring to be easily either 
dropped or assumed in a name.” 
One is tempted to think it possible 
that this ’Ain is the first letter of 





the word for Spring or Fountain, 
the plural of which occurs in 
‘Enon, in chap. iii. 23, and that 
>A-Sychar (well of Sychar) = 
’ Askar. 

The parcel of ground that 
Jacob gave to his son Joseph. 
—The reference is to the blessing 
of Joseph in Gen. xlviii. 22, which 
is translated by Kalisch, “* And I 
give to thee one portion above thy 
brethren, which I take out of the 
hahd of the Amorite with my 
sword and with my bow.” The 
patriarch is confident that he will, 
in his posterity, drive out the 
Amorite and possess the land pro- 
mised him by God (verses 4 and 
21). In that land there is a 
portion where Abraham had raised 
his first altar, and received the 
first promise that his seed should 
possess that land (Gen. xii. 6, 7) 
That portion had been his own first 
halting-place on his return from 
Padan-aram; and he, too, had 
erected an altar there, in a parcel 
of a field where his tent rested, 
which he bought for a hundred 
pieces of money, and made it 
sacred to El, the God of Israel 
(Gen. xxxiii. 18—20). It comes to 
his mind now, when in the last days 
of his life he looks on to the future 
and back to the past, and he gives it 
to his own and Rachel’s son. The 
Hebrew word here used for portion 
is “Shechem” (Sh¢khem), and this, 
as the proper names in the following 
chapter, has, and is meant to have, 
a double meaning. The Greek of 
the LXX. could not preserve this 
play upon the words, and rendered 
it by the proper name Stkima, 
understanding that the portion re« 
ferred to was that at Shechem. 
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on the Well, 


Joseph. © Now Jacob’s |7°%% |the sixth hour, : © There 
well was there. Jesus there- | 275° |cometh a woman of Sa- 


fore, being wearied with 
his journey, sat thus on the 
well: and it was about 


maria to draw water: Jesus 
saith unto her, Give me to 
drink. © (For his disciples 








This the children of Israel undet- 
stood too, for they gave this region 
to Ephraim (Josh. xvi.), and the 
parcel of ground became the rest- 
ing-plate for the bones of Joseph 
(Josh. xxiv. 32, 383). 

(8) Jacob’s well is one of the 
few spots. about the position *of 
which all travellers are agreed. 
Jesus, passing from south to west, 
would pass up the valley of Mochna 
until the road turns sharp to the 
west, to enter the valley of Sichem 
between Hbal and Gerizim. Here 
is Jacob’s field, and in the field is 
Jacob’s well. It is dug in the rock, 
and is about nine feet in diameter. 
The older travellers described it as 
more than 100 feet deep, and with 
several feet of water. Modern 
travellers have generally found it 
dry. Wilson describes it, in 1843, 
as only 76 feet deep. 

Sat thus on the well.— 
Better, was sitting thus at the well. 
The words are one of the instances 
of exact knowledge which meets us 
in this Gospel. The tense is the 
descriptive imperfect. He was thus 
sitting when the woman came. He 
thus recalls the picture as it was 
impressed and remained fixed in 
the writer’s mind. He saw Him, 
wearied by the noontide journey, 
sitting thus by the well, while they 
went on to the city to procure food. 
The reality of this fatigue, as one 
of the imstances witnessing to the 
reality of His human nature, is 
important. 

About the sixth hour—i.e., 











as elsewhere in St. John, following 
the ordinary mode of counting, 
about 12 o’clock. (Comp. Note on 
chap. i. 39.) It is contended, on 
the other hand, that this was not 
the usual time for women to resort 
to the wells to draw water, but the 
narrative perhaps implies an un- 
usual hour as it speaks of only one 
woman there. 

Of Samaria—.e., of the 
country (verse 1), not of the city, 
which was nine miles farther north. 
She was of the people inhabiting 
the valley between Ebal and 
Gerizim, not, like Himself, a chance 
passenger by the well. The con- 
trast is at once drawn between 
him, a Jew and a man, and her, of 
Samaria and a woman. 

Give me to drink is the 
almost always asked and almost 
never refused favour as the tra- 
veller meets the native by the well- 
side. He was wearied by the heat 
of the journey, and seeks the 
ordinary refreshment, 

() For introduces His reason 
for asking this favour of her. The 
disciples had gone on. He was 
alone, and without the means of 
getting water for Himself (verse 11). 

Meat.— Better, food, as the 
former word is misleading in 
modern English. See Gen. i. 29, 
30, and Deut. xx. 20, where herbs 
and fruits are termed “meat.” It 
will be remembered that the meat- 
offering did not consist of flesh, 
but of flour and oil and. ears of 
corn (Lev. ii.). 


Relation oy the Jews 


were gone away unto the 
city to buy meat.) © Then 
saith the woman of Samaria 
unto him, How is it that 
thou, being a Jew, askest 
drink of me, which am a 
woman of Samaria? for the 
Jews have no dealings with 


ST. JOHN, IV. 


and the Samaritans. 
the Samaritans. “ Jesus 
answered and said unto her, 
If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that 
saith to thee, Give me to 
drink ; thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living 











®@) Woman of Samaria (twice). 
—Better, Samaritan woman. In 
both cases the Greek has the adjec- 
tive. It is the religious and na- 
tional position as a Samaritan which 
is prominent in this verse. 

Being a Jew.—This she would 
know from dress and language. It 
has been noted that the Hebrew 
for “Give me to drink,” “ Teni 
lishekoth,” contains the letter Sin, 
or Shin, which was one of the 
distinctive points in the Ephraimite 
pronunciation. They did not say 
Shibboleth, but Sibboleth (Judges 
xii. 5, 6). They would not say 
“Teni lish&koth,” but “ Teni lise- 
koth.” 

For the Jews have no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans.— 
The original has not the articles, 
For Jews have no dealings with 
Samaritans. This is a remark made 
by the writer to explain the point 
of the woman’s question. She 
wondered that a Jew, weary and 
thirsty though he might be, should 
speak to her. For the origin of 
the Samaritans, see 2 Kings 
Xvii. 2441, and Luke ix. 62. 
The later Jewish authors abound 
in terms of reproach for them— 
e.g., “‘ He who eats the bread of a 
Samaritan is as he who eats swine’s 
desh;’’ ‘‘No Samaritan shall be 
made a proselyte;” “They have 
no share in the resurrection of the 





dead” (Pirke, Rabbi Elieser, 38; 
comp. Farrar, Life of Christ, i. 209, 
note). Jesus Himself speaks of a 
Samaritan as an alien (Luke xvii. 
16, 18; comp. x. 33), and is called 
a Samaritan and possessed of a 
devil (comp. chap. viii. 48). But 
the strictest Jews allowed excep- 
tions to the forbidden intercourse. 
If bread was interdicted, fruit and 
vegetables were not ; if boiled egos 
were forbidden, fresh ones were 
not. At no time probably did the 
Galileans follow the practice of the 
Judzans in this matter, and hence 
they go to the city to buy food, 
while the woman asks this question 
of a Jew whom she meton the road 
from Jerusalem. Later, it was only 
‘““because His face was as though 
He would go to Jerusalem” that 
the Samaritan village did not 
receive Him; and it is the Evange- 
list of the Jerusalem ministry, who 
would have called down fire from 
heaven then, who adds this note of 
explanation for his Greek readers 
now (Luke ix, 52, 53). 

(0) If thou knewest the gift 
of God.—Expositors differ very 
widely as to the meaning to be 
given to ‘“‘the gift of God”’ and 
“living water.” See, ¢.g., the sum- 
maries of views in the notes of 
Meyer and Godet, both of which 
are now translated into English. 
Yet there can be little doubt of the 
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water. °? The woman saith 
unto him, Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and 
the well is deep: from 
whence then hast thou that 
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Spiritual Water. 


living water? © Axt thou 
greater than our father 
Jacob, which gave us the 
well, and drank thureof 
himself, and his children, 








true meaning if we observe the | conscious of their latent foree. She 
turn given to-her question by the feels the presence of One who 


emphatic pronouns, “* Thou wouldest 
have asked of Him.” You stand 
by this deep well that for centuries 
has been God’s gift of refreshment 
to man and beast; you have the 
means of drawing the water, and 
are thus the apparent benefactor to 
Him who asks for your aid. It is 
not really so. There is a deep well 
of spiritual truth in communion 
with God, as necessary for man’s 
true life as water is for the natural 
life. Istand here with the means 
to draw, with the power to enter 
the depths hidden from man, and 
reveal to your spirit the Being of 
God. It 1s really you that are the 
traveller in the journey of life, 
weary with the burning heat of its 
trials, and travel-stained by the 
sins through which you have passed, 
thirsting in the hopes and fears of 
that spirit that cannot rest apart 
from God, helpless at the very side 
of the well, for the Eternal is ever 
near you, and you know Him not. 
If you knew this gift of God, and 
knew Who it is that is now here 
to reveal it to you, you would have 
asked, and He would have given 
you that Spirit, which would have 
been in you as a fountain of living 
water. 

() The woman saith unto 
him, Sir . . —Her tone changes 
to one of respect. Something in 
His voice and manner, it may be, 
has touched her. She does not 
understand His words, but she is 


teaches with authority, and the 
“Thou, being a Jew” passes to 
the reverential “Sir.” Still, she 
does not see how He can give her 
living water. Where will he get 
it? He has no means for drawing 
it, and the water in the well is far 
below His reach. His wore, too, 
strikes her, and she dwells on it; 
—* that living water.” She thinks 
of spring water, as in Gen. xxvi. 
19, and Lev. xiv. 5, wheres the 
Hebrew is “living water.’ He 
cannot draw from that well. Does 
He mean to say that He knows of 
another, with better water? The 
word used here for “wel” is 
different from that in vesse 6, 
where the surface was only th ought 
of. Here, and in the next verse, 
the depth is prominent, ard we- 
have the same word, which iy ren- 
dered “ pit,” in Luke xiv. 5. 

@) Art thou greater ... P 
—Again, the pronoun is the em- 
phatic word, “ Thou surely art not 
greater.” ‘The well used to satisfy 
the wants of the patriarch, and 
his household, and his flocks, and 
has come down from him to us. 
It is surely sufficient for all our 
wants.” This claim of Jacob as 
their father was through Ephraim 
and Joseph, and the well was part 
af “the parcel of ground that Ja- 
cob gave to his son Joseph ” (verse 
5). There was abundance of 
water near to it, but a patriarchal 
household could not depend for a 
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and his cattle? © Jesus 
answered and said unto 
her, Whosoever drinketh 
of this water shall thirst 
again: but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that 
T shall give him shall never 
thirst ; but the water that 
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Living Water. 


I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life. 
©) The woman saith unto 
him, Sir, give me this 
water, that I thirst not, 
neither come hither to 
draw. °° Jesus saith unto 


See 


necessity of life upon neighbours 
who may be hostile, and Jacob had 
dug this well in his own purchased 
plot. It was sacred, then, as the 
very spot where their asserted an- 
cestor had digged his well and 
built his altar. There was an un- 
broken continuity in the history of 
the place, and it was prized the 
more because it was not so in the 
history of the people. 

(3, 14) Whosoever drinketh 
of this water.—Jesns does not 
answer her question, but asserts 
the universal recurrence of thirst, 
after even the water of Jacob’s 
well, to lead her to the thought 
that His “living water” is some- 
thing widely different. 

(4) The water that I shall 
give him.—These words are em- 
phatic as opposed to “ this water.” 
It is not an external supply, which 
must be sought to meet the recur- 
ring physical want, but it is the 
inner never-failing source, the 
fountain of living water, which 
satisfies every want as it occurs. 
He who has it, therefore, can never 
thirst. Coming from the source of 
all life, it issues in eternal life. 
(Comp. Notes on chap. vii. 27, 38.) 

(5) Come hither.—The Si- 
naitic and Vatican and some other 
MSS. read, ‘‘come through hither,” 
or as Alford, who adopts the xead- 
ing, renders it, ‘come all the way 
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hither.” Godet alsoadopts the read- 
ing, but renders it, in the service 
of a forced explanation, “ pass by 
here,” thinking that the woman 
was on her way home from work 
at meal-time, and that this accounts 
for her presence at the well at noon. 
He regards this as sans doute, but the 
reading itself is at least uncertain, 
and is probably to be explained by 
its first syllable being added from 
the last syllable of the previous 
word; and the translation is more 
than uncertain. 

The woman understands the 
words in their physical sense. 
How many a toilsome hour, how 
many a weary journey would she be 
saved! 

(8) Go, call thy husband.— 
She has asked for this living water. 
She knows not that the well must 
first be dug. In the depth of her 
spirit there is a power of life; but 
like the source of a spring, it is 
hidden. Many a hard rock of im- 
penitence was there, and many a 
layer of every-day transgression, 
and many a habit once formable as 
clay, now hard as adamant, and 
many a deposit of carnal thought 
which had left nothing but its 
dregs behind. All this must be 
dug through before she can have 
the living water, and this well, too, 
must be deep. The command, “ Go, 
call thy husband,” is the first stroke 
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her, Go, call thy husband, 
and come hither. ©? The 
woman answered and said, 
I have no husband. Jesus 
said unto her, Thou hast 
well said, I have no hus- 
band: 8 for thou hast had 
five husbands; and he 
whom thou now hast is 
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{not thy husband: in that 
saidst thou truly. “® The 
woman saith unto him, Sir, 
I perceive that thou art a 
prophet. © Our fathers 
worshipped in this moun- 
tain; and ye say, that. in 
Jerusalem is the’ place 
where men ought to wor- 








breaking up the surface of that fair 
appearance, and revealing the foul- | 
ness of the life beneath it. 

(7) [have no husband.—The 
stroke has left its mark. It lays 
bare to her own consciousness the 
past and present life, but she does | 
not know that it is laid bare to His. 
The reply is no longer prefaced by 
the half-sarcastic “Thou, being a 
Jew,” or the reverential “ Sir.” 
The tone has passed from vivacity 
to earnestness, and from earnestness 
to sadness. That one word—what 
a history it has revealed! But she 
will hide it from Him and from 
herself. ‘T have no husband” (or, 
according to the Sinaitic MS., more 
emphatically still, 4 husband I have 
not). 

(8) In that saidst thou truly. 
—The stroke goes deeper. It lays 
bare the secrets of all those years 
over which she thought the veil of 
the past had for ever been drawn. 
The bright days of joy and dark 
days of sin; the heart’s promises 
made and broken ; the sad days of 
death, which five times over had 
robbed her of a husband; or, worse 
shan death, the sin which had ge- 
vered the sacred bonds; the shame 
of the present shameless life—all 
these are at least hidden from a 
stranger. But His words pierce 
to the inmest thoughts, and prove 





Him to know all the acts of her 
life (verse 29). ‘‘Thou hast well 
said, A husband I have not. The 
holy name may not be given to the 
paramour thou now hast; with the 
loss of purity is linked the loss of 
truthfulness; the very truth thou 
utterest is meant to convey to Me 
an untruth, but to One who knows 
all, the words are really true ;— 
“in that saidst thou truly.” 

(8) But who can it be who thus 
enters her mind and reads the pages 
of her memory as if it were.a book? 
He must be as one of those of olden 
time of whom she has heard. ‘he 
tone of reverenée prevails again, 
“Sir, I perceive that thou art a 
prophet.” 

©) Our fathers worshipped. 
—She gives a sudden turn to the 
conversation. It is not that the 
question of worship is the all-en- 
grossing problem of her mind, for 
which she seeks solution at thig 
prophet’s hands. Such questions 
hardly came then within the circle 
of a Samaritan woman’s thoughts, 
and this woman’s life had not been 
such as to make her an exception 
to the rule; but the heart, quivering 
before the eye that reads it as it 
never before had read itself, shrinks 
from the light that is let in upon it, 
She wili speak of anything rather 
than of self. There is the mountain 
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her, Woman, believe me, 








overhanging them, the theme of 
many a discussion between Sama- 
ritan and Jew; she will ask the 
prophet to decide that question. 

@4) Woman (comp. Note on ii. 4), 
believe me, the hour cometh. 
—Better, there cometh an hour. The 
Authorised version of the latter 
clause gives the correct sense, if it 
is punctuated as follows: “ When 
ye shall, neither in this mountain 
nor yet in Jerusalem, worship the 
Father ;”? “ when ye shall worship, 
but without the limitation of holy 
places; when ye shall worship the 
Father of mankind, before whom 
Jew, and Samaritan, and Gentile 
are brethren.” Both these thoughts 
are suggested by her words. She 
had referred in the past tense to 
the worship on Gerizim, when for 
more than a century and a half the 
temple had been in ruins, but she 
refers in the present to the temple 
at Jerusalem, where the form of 
worship wasevery day gonethrough. 
From that temple He had just come. 
The ruins of the one are before Him, 
the ruins of the other are present to 
His thoughts (chap. ii. 18—22). Both 
centres of local worship are to cease. 
She had referred more than once to 
the claim which arose from direct 
descent from the patriarch (verses 
12—-20). But the Father is God, 
and the hour coming, and then 
present (verse 23), in Christ’s mis- 
sion, had the Fatherhood of God 
and the sonship of humanity as its 
message to the world. 

In this mountain.—Sychar 
was. between Ebal and Gerizim, 
and she would point out the holy 
mountain with the ruins of the 
temple then in sight. 





8 Bake : 
‘the hour cometh} When ye: 


shall neither in this moun- 











The contrast between “our 
fathers” and the emphatic “ye” 
carries back the thoughts to the 
rival temple and worship on Mount 
Gerizim from the time of Nehe- 
miah. The enmity took its rise in 
the refusal to accept the help of the 
Samaritans in the restoration of the 
temple at Jerusalem (Ezra iv. 2; 
comp. 2 Kings xvii. 24 et seq.). 
The next step is recorded in Neh. 
xiii. 28. Manasseh, the son of 
Joiada, the son of Ehashib the high 
priest, had married a daughter of 
Sanballat, and was chased from 
Jerusalem. Sanballat thereupon 
supported his son-in-law in estab- 
lishing a rival worship, but it is 
nov clear that the temple was built 
until a century later, in the time of 
Alexander the Great. The autho- 
rity for the details of the history is 
Josephus (Ant. xi. 8, § 2), but he 
seems to confuse Sanballat the 
Persian satrap with Sanballat the 
Horonite. In any case, from the 
erection of the temple on Mount 
Gerizim, the schism was complete. 
The temple was destroyed by John 
Hyrcanus, about z.c. 129 (Ant. xiii. 
9, § 1), but the mountain on which 
it stood continued to be, and is to 
this day, the holy place of the 
Samaritans, All travellers in the 
Holy Land describe their Passover, 
still eaten on this mountain in ac- 
cordance with the ritual of the 
Pentateuch. They claimed that 
this mountain, and not Jerusalem, 
was the true scene of the sacrifice 
of Isaac, and Gentile tradition 
marked it out as the meeting-place 
with Melchizedek (Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. ix. 22). In accordance with 
their claim, they had changed in 
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The Worshippers 


tain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father. © Ye 
worship ye know not what: 
we know what we worship: 
for salvation is of the Jews. 





8ST. JOHN, IV. 


in Spirit and Truth. 


® But the nour cometh, 
and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in 
truth: for the Father seek- 








every instance the reading of the 
Pentateuch, “God will choose a 
spot” (Deut. xii. 14; xviii. 6, &c.), 
into “‘ He has chosen,” z.¢., Gerizim. 
“bal,” in Deut. xxvii. 4, had 
become “Gerizim,” and the Ten 
Commandments in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy are followed by an 
interpolated command to erect an 
altar in Mount Gerizim. Jerusalem, 
on the other hand, had never once 
been named in the Pentateuch, 
which was the only part of the 
Jewish canon which they accepted. 
It was but a modern city in com- 
parison with the claim that Gerizim 
was a holy place from the time of 
Abrahan. downwards. 

@) For salvation is of 
the Jews.— This verse has 
sorely tried critics who seek to 
construct the Gospel out of 
their judgments of what it should 
be. It can be no difficulty to 
those who seek to form their judg- 
ments from the Gospel as it is. 
Assume that the Gospel belongs to 
the Greek thought of the close of 
the second century, and the verse 
must be omitted, though it is cer- 
tainly part of the original text; 
accept the Gospel as belonging to 
the Hebrew thought of the first 
century, and this touch of Jewish 
theology is in entire harmony with 
it. The contrast between the 
Samaritan and the Jewish worship 
lay in its history, its state at that 
time, and its rejection of the fuller 
teaching of the prophetical books 
of the Old Testament. “ In every 








way the Jews had much advantage, 
but chiefly that unto them were 
committed the oracles of God.’ 
Little as they knew the treasure 
they possessed, they were the guar- 
dians of spiritual truth for the 
world, and in a sense deeper than 
they could fathom, “ salvation was 
of the Jews.” (Comp. Rom. iii. 2; 
ix. 4, 5; Isa. ii. 3; Mic. iv. 2.) 

The “we” of this verse is in 
answer to the “ye” of verse 20. 
She identifies Him with those who 
claim’ Jerusalem as the place of 
worship. That “ye” contained its 
own answer. In using it she had 
said that the Messiah wasof the Jews. 

(3) But the hour cometh.— 
Better, as in verse 21, but there 
cometh an hour. He adds to this 
thought what He could not add to 
the previous one, “ and now is.” 
Local worship was not yet giving 
way to spiritual; but a band of 
true worshippers was being ga- 
thered, and some were then follow- 
ing Him. 

The true worshippers.— Her 
distinction of place was of the acci- 
dent, but the essence was the 
nature of the worship. What 
could any worship be to a God who 
saw the impurity of the heart, and 
the contradiction of thought and 
word? What could she know of 
the worship of which she speaks ? 
Yes; and the temple at Jerusalem 
was a house of merchandise, instead 
of one of prayer; what did priest 
and Levite, scribe and Pharisee, 
know of true worship ? 
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Worship of Spirit 


eth such to worship him. 
™ God is a Spirit:* and 
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@ 2 Cor.3. 
17. 


must be Spiritual 


they that worship him must 
worship Aim in spirit and 








In spirit and in truth.—The 
link between human nature and 
the divine is in the human spirit, 
which is the shrine of the Holy 
Spirit (1 Cor. vi. 19). All true ap- 
proach to God must therefore be in 
spirit. (Comp. Rom. i. 9 and 
Eph. vi. 18.) Place, and time, and 
words, and postures, and sounds, 
and all things from without, are im- 
portant only in so far as they aid 
in abstraction from the sensible 
world, and in elevation of the 
spirit within. The moment they 
distract they hinder true worship. 
Ritual cannot be discussed without 
risk of spiritual loss. The words 
‘in truth,” already expressed in 
true worshippers, and repeated in 
the following verse, are more than 
“truly.” Sincerity is not a test 
of acceptable worship, though it is 
a requisite. Bigots sincerely think 
they do God’s service. Worship 
which is “in truth” is in harmony 
with the nature of the God whom 
we worship. To think of God in 
hearing His truth, to kindle the 
soul by hymns of praise, to realise 
the earlier portions of collects and 
prayers which utter His attributes, 
are necessary to the truth of the 
petitions, and thanksgivings, and 
adorations of worship. The model 
prayer of Christianity brings home 
to the heart the Fatherhood of 
God in its first words. 

For the Father seeketh 
such to worship him.—Better, 
for such the Father also seeketh 
His worshippers to be. The word 
“such,” t.¢., of this character, is 
emphatic. The “also” expresses 
that the worship, on the part of 
the true worshippers, is in accord- 








ance with the divine will: “the 
Father also (on His part)...” 
The reader will not fail to note the 
emphasis in this reply on the word 
“Father” (verse 21, and twice in 
this verse). This name of God, 
which we teach children to lisp in 
earliest years, came to her, it may 
be, now for the first time. He is 
not Vengeance to be appeased, nor 
Power to be dreaded, but Love to 
be received. (Comp. Note on chap. 
iii. 16.) It is when men learn to 
think of God as Father that merely 
local and material worship must 
cease. ‘The universal desire and 
practice of worship is the witness 
to a universal object of worship. 
The yearning of the human spirit is 
that of a child seeking the author of 
his being. Theseeking is not human 
only. The Father also seeketh His 
child, and seeth him when he ig 
a great way off (Luke xv. 20). 

4) God is a Spirit.—Better, 
God is spirit. His will has been 
expressed in the seeking. But His 
very nature and essence is spirit, 
and it follows from this that all 
true worship must be spiritual. 
The appeal is here made to a 
doctrine of:special prominence in 
the Samaritan theology. They 
had altered a number of passages 
in the Pentateuch, which seemed to 
them to speak of God in language 
properly applicable to man, and to 
ascribe to him human form and 
feelings. But to believe in the 
spiritual essence of God contained 
its own answer both as to place 
and mode of worship. 

The second “Him” (‘they that 
worship Him’) should be omitted, 
as the italics shew. 
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in truth, © The woman 
saith unto him, I know 
that Messias cometh, which 
is called Christ: when he 
is come, he will tell us all 
things. © Jesus — saith 
unto her, I that speak unto 
thee am he. 

@?) And upon this came 





) I know that Messias 
cometh.— She is puzzled by 
these new doctrines. ‘Father!” 
“Spirit! ”? what did all this mean? 
Was God in any real sense like 
the father who in _ childhood’s 
happy days had protected, and 
forgiven, and loved? Was the 
divine nature in any real sense 
approached by human nature in 
its highest and best moments, 
when it seemed lifted above earth, 
and things of the earth? Was there 
for her a Father who could still 
forgive, a Spirit whom her spirit 
could still love, and in the grasp 
of that love lift itself to virtue 
and truth? How different are His 
words to any she has ever heard 
before! She, as others, feels half 
unconsciously their power. Her 
answer is also a question. He, 
whom her countrymen called “'The 
Converter,” or “The.  Returner,’’ 
and expected from such passages 
as Gen, xlix. 10 and Deut. xviii. 
15, and whom the Hebrews called 
“Messias,” and Hellenists called 
“ Christ,” would come, and with 
Him the answer to every question. 
She uses the present tense, 
“ Messias cometh.” Can it be 


that He stands before her now? 


(Comp. verse 29.) 
6) I that speak unto thee. 
—The announcement is being 


8ST. JOHN, IV. 





of the ‘Messiah. 


| his disciples, and marvelled 
that he talked with the 
woman: yet no man said, 
What seekest . thou ? ‘or, 
Why talkest thou with her? 
@) The woman then left 
her waterpot, and went her 
way into the city, and saith 
to the men, ™ Come, see 








made, The solution of some of 
the problems which she connects 
with the Messianic advent is con- 
tained in the very words she has 
heard. 

Am he—i.e., the Messiah. 
(Comp. especially Notes on chap, 
viii. 24, 58. 

?7) With the woman.—Bet- 
ter, probably, with a woman. —'They 
are surprised, not at His talking 
with a Samaritan, but at His 
talking in public with a woman, 
which was directly contrary to the 
Rabbinic precepts. The words of 
the Law were to be burnt rather 
than taught toa woman. A man 
should not speak in public to his 
own wife. They would like to ask 
Him, as He asked some of them 
(chap. i. 38), what He sought to 
learn from her, or else to know 
what truth He would teach hor 
(comp. ‘“‘speakest”? with “TI that 
speak,” in the last verse); but 
there is already a sense of the 
reverence due to Him, which checks 
the question as it rises to the lip. 

3) The woman. then left 
her waterpot.— The waterpot 
left behind was a pledge of her 
return; and it is to us a mark ot 
the presence of him who has related 
the incidents. 

?) Is not this the Christ ? 
—Better, is this the Christ? She 
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Natural and ,, 


a man, which. told me all 
things that ever I did: 
is not this. the Christ? 
®) Then they went out of 
the city, and came unto 

®) Jn the mean while 
his disciples prayed him, 


ST. JOHN, IV. 


Spiritual Food. 


saying, Master, eat. © But 
he said unto them, I have 
meat to eat that ye know 
not of. “ Therefore said 
the disciples one to anvther,, 
Hath any man_ brought 
him ought to eat? “ Jesus 
saith unto them, My meat 











felt that He was a prophet when 
His words revealed her past life 
(verse 19). She has had the 
thought of Christ present to her 
mind when He teaches the nature 
of true worship (verse 25). She 
has heard that He is.the Messiah 
from His own lips (verse 26) ; but 
she does not frame her question so 
as to expect the answer “ Yes:” 
she states the.fact of His knowing 
the life, mown perhaps to many 
of them, and leaves them to form 
their own judgment. 

3°) Came unto him.—HLite- 
rally, were coming unto Him. They 


were still on the way when the} 


conversation in verses 81—38 took 
place. The general expectation 


of the Messiah, and the receptive | 


spirit of the Samaritans, is shown 
in her alacrity to go and tell the 
men of the place, and in their 
desire at once to see Him for them- 
selves. Many, indeed, were con- 
vineed by her statement only 
(verses 39, 40). 

@) Master.—The Hebrew word 
Rabbi has been preserved in the 
earlier passages (chaps. i. 38, 49; 
iii. 2, 26), and will meet us again 
in vi. 25. It is less ambiguous 
than the English word, and should 
be restored here and in chaps. ix. 2 
and xi. 28. 

They had left Him weary by the 
side of the well (verse 6), and had 





gone to the town. They now 
return with the food they had 
obtained, and ask Him to partake 
of it. 

@) I have meat to eat. that 
ye know not of.—The emphasis 
is on the pronouns, which are 
opposed to each other. ‘‘ Meat” 
is better rendered food (see Note 
on verse 8), ‘The Greek word here 
is the same as in chap. vi. 27, 55. 

(3) Hath any man brought 
him ought to eat ?—The ques- 
tion expects the negative answer, 
‘Surely no one hath brought Him 
anything to eat?” The only 
person with Him is this Samaritan 
woman. Surely she has not! 


| They understand His words in the 


ordinary sense. He proceeds to 
explain their real meaning. 

(4) My meat.—Better, My food, 
as before (verse 8). 

To do the will - to 
finish.—Better, that I may do the 
will, . that I may finish. . 
These verbs point out the end 
which He ever kept in view. In 
some of the best MSS., and in the 
Received text, the tenses are dif- 
ferent. That I may be constantly 
doing the will of Him that sent 
Me, and may then at last complete 
His work. (Comp. chap. xvii. 4.) 

This work He speaks of here, 
and in verse 32, as actual. food, as 
the supply of the truest needs, and 
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The Fields white 


is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to finish 
his work. 
There are yet four months, 
and then cometh harvest ? 
behold, I say unto you, 


ST. JOHN, IV. 


(5) Say not ye, feet 9. 


unto Harvest, 


Lift up your eyes, and look 
on the fields; for they are 
white already to harvest. 

©) And he that reapeth re- 
ceiveth wages, and gather- 
eth fruit unto life eternal : 











the satisfaction of the truest desires 
of His nature (Matt. iv. 4). Ana- 
logies to this are within the limits 
of every man’s experience, and, 
faint as they are, help us to learn 
something of what this spiritual 
sustenance was. .The command of 
duty, the cheering power of hope, 
the stimulus of success, are forces 
that supply to weak and weary 
nerves and muscles the vigour of 
a new life. Under them the soldier 
can forget his wounds, the martyr 
smile at the lion or the flame, the 
worn-out traveller still plod onward 
at the thought of home. We can- 
not analyse this power, but it 
exists. They have food to eat 
that those without know not of. 

(>) Say not ye, There are 
yet four months.—The em- 
phasis in this verse should be laid 
upon “ye.” Jt follows imme- 
diately out of the contrast between 
$he natural and spiritual food. 
Every outer fact is the sign of an 
inner truth. They here, as the 
woman in verse 11, as the teacher 
of Israel (chap. iii. 4), as the Jews 
(chap. ii. 20), speak in the language 
of the outer facts only. He speaks 
of the spiritual realities. Looking 
on the fields of springing corn, 
they would say that in four months 
there would be harvest. He sees 
signs of life springing up from 
seed sown in receptive hearts; and 
eyes lifted up and directed to the 
wide fields of the world’s nations 
would sce that the fulness of time 





was come, and that the fields were - 
even now white to harvest. The 
Samaritans coming to Him are as 
the firstfruits, the earnest of the 
abundant sheayes which shall 
follow. 

Four months.—This gives us 
probably a note on time. There is 
no evidence that it was a proverbial 
saying, and the form of the sentence 
is against the supposition. The 
legal beginning of harvest was 
fixed (Lev. xxiii. 10; Deut. xvi. 9) 
for the 16th of Nisan (April). This 
would give us in that year, which 
was a Jewish leap-year, with a 
month added (Wieseler’s Synopsis, 
Eng. Trans., p. 187), some time 
about the middle of the month 
Tebeth (January) as the date of 
this conversation. (Comp. chap. 
v. 1.) For the idea of the harvest, 
comp. Matt. ix. 86—38, and the 
parable of the Sower, Matt. xiii. 3 
et seq. 

(3) And he that reapeth.— 
The wages of the reaper is the joy 
—the greatest that the heart can 
know—of gathering others, as men 
gather corn into the garner, into 
eternal life. The sower is Christ 
Himself, whose words have been 
the seed in the woman’s heart, 
already bringing forth a harvest in 
those who are coming to Him. 
The reapers are the disciples. In 
this harvest day they would learn, 
from sympathy with the souls of 
others, the joy of the reaper, and 
in that joy it was ordained that 
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Spiritual Sowing 


that both he that soweth 
and he that reapeth may 
rejoice together. ©? And 
herein is that saying true, 
One soweth, and another 


ST. JOHN, 


IV. and Reaping. 
reapeth. “ T sent you to 
reap that whereon ye be- 
stowed no labour: other 
men laboured, and ye are 
entered into their labours. 








sower and reaper should rejoice 
together. 

(3?) Herein is that saying 
true—i.e., in the deeper sense of 
the word true (comp. Note on chap. 
i. 9)—has its realisation ; is ideally 
true. The proverb itself was 
known both to the Greeks and 
to the Romans (see examples in 
Schéttgen and Lampe), but the 
reference is probably to the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Those who 
heard it would certainly think of 
such passages as Deut. vi. 11, or 
Isa. lxv. 21, 22. The saying 
expressed something of the bitter- 
ness of human disappointment, 
which in darker moments all men 
have felt. They have sown in 
hopes and plans and _ works, 
which have never sprung above 
the surface, or have been reaped in 
their results by other men; or they 
themselves have passed away 
before the harvest has come. This 
is as men see it, but this is not the 
ideal truth. The saying is realised 
in the relation between sower and 
reaper, which was true then, and 
holds- true of every sower who 
really sows the good seed. He, 
too, has a daily work and a daily 
sustenance in the will of Him 
that sent him. In the inner con- 
sciousness of that work being done, 
and the hope of its completion, he 
has food no less real than that of 
him who reaps the harvest. That 
he stands alone is the result of his 
rising above his generation; that 
he is little understood, or re- 











warded, by those for whom he 
works, will be a disappointment to 
his friends, but, in his truest 
thoughts, not to himself. His 
satisfaction will be hard for men 
to understand. ‘Surely no one 
has brought him to eat!” “T 
have food to eat that ye know not 
of.’ Men smile at this as senti- 
ment or enthusiasm; but this food 
has been the strength of the best 
lives,and noblest deeds, of humanity. 

(38) I sent you to reap... .— 
The pronouns are again emphatic. 
“T sent you to reap;” and the 
statement is of wide meaning. He 
is ever the Sower. All others are 
more or less fully reapers, though 
in the degree in which they really 
reap they will become likened unto 
Him, and will become sowers too. 
We all inherit from the past the 
greatest part of our mental and 
spiritual knowledge. The child of 
to-day knows more than the philo- 
sopher of an earlier age. 

Other men laboured, and 
ye are entered into their 
labours.—Or, others have laboured. 
In the immediate application to 
the present case, the “‘others”’ is 
to be interpreted of Christ Himself, 
who had been sowing during their 
absence, and it may be of the 
woman who has sown this seed by 
her testimony to the Samaritans. 
Or the plural may be chosen as in 
contrast with the plural ye, and as 
pointing to the general truth, while 
the immediate reference is to Christ 
only. 
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Reception of Jesus 


©) And many of the Sa- 
maritans of that city be- 
lieved on him for the say- 
ing of the woman, which 
testified, He told me all 
that ever I did. ™ So 
when the Samaritans were 
come unto him, they be- 
sought him that he would 
tarry with them; and he 


ST. JOHN, IV. 


by the Samaritans. 


abode there two days. 
‘@ And many more believed 
‘because of his own word; 
“@ and said unto the 
woman, Now we believe, 
not because of thy saying: 
for we have heard him our- 
selves, and know that this 
is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. 








@) Many of the Samaritans 
of that city believed.—The wil- 
lingness to receive the truth on the 
part of the Samaritans is contrasted 
with the rejection of it on the part 
of the Jews. They refused the 
witness of a great prophet; these 
accept the witness of a woman. 
‘Their minds were prepared by the 
general expectation of the Messiah; 
and this woman witnesses that 
Jesus had revealed to her the whole 
past of her life. There is here a 
sign they do not question. 

(°) When the Samaritans 
were come.—The next step in 
their faith is to go to Him and ask 
Him to-remain with them, that they 
too may learn from Him; and He, 
a Jew, accepts the hospitality of 
Samaria, and abides with them for 
two. days. 

@) And many more be- 
lieved.—The veil is left upon 
those two days, as upon so many 
days in the life of Christ. We 
know how much was said at the 
well in a few minutes, and that 
many beleved on Him in a few 
hours. What questions they must 
have asked! What truths He must 
have taught during this sojourn! 
How that central. truth of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brother- 





hood of man must have burned in 
the hearts of this mixed and de- 
spised people! Salvation was of 
the Jews, and they were from 
Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from 
Ava, and from Hamath, and from 
Sepharvaim. But Fatherhood is a 
truth for every heart of man, and 
He who thus linked heaven: and 
earth was the Saviour of the world. 
We know not what words passed 
from them to Him, from Him to 
them; but we know that the re- 
sult was that many more believed, 
and that those who before believed 
on testimony passed to the higher 
faith of personal conviction. 

(*) We have heard him our- 
selves.—The “ Him” is not part 
of the original text, and the sen- 
tence is more forcible without it: 
We have ourselves heard. Probably 
“the Christ’? should also: be re- 
garded as no part of the original 
text, and the last clause should be, 
and know that this is truly the 
Saviour of the world. The result 
of their hearing is that they know. 
There is here, as frequently in St. 
John, stress laid upon the develop- 
ment of faith. We shall find. it 
again in the following verses, 
which mark it in the case of the 
courtier. 
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“) Now after two days 
he departed thence, and 
went into Galilee. “ For 


Jesus himself  testified,* |¢ M*tt- 


that a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country. 


“) Then when he was come |? ¢h-2.1 


into Galilee, the Galileans 
_ received him, having seen 
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10r, 
courtier, 1 ‘ j 
—- bleman,! whose son was sick 


by the Galileans. 


all the things that he did 
at Jerusalem at the feast: 
for they also went unto 
the feast. 

“ So Jesus came again 
into Cana of Galilee, where 
he made the water wine.” 
And there was a certain no- 











(3) Two days.—Literally, the 
two days. Tt is the time mentioned 
in verse 40, not a second period of 
two days. 

(4) A prophet hath no hon- 
our.—The statement that a pro- 
phet hath no honour in his own 
country is at first thought a strange 
explanation of the fact that He 
went into Galilee, and that the 
Galileans received Him; and the 
common geographical solutions, as 
that “His own country” means 
Judea, or Nazareth, as distinct 
from Galilee, or the district of the 
so-called Lower Galilee, are brought 
to, not from, the text. The narra- 
tive of the earlier Gospels places the 
commencement of the ministry in 
Galilee. John has in these opening 
chapters told of an earlier ministry 
in Judea and Samaria. He now 
records the reception in Galilee to 
which this earlier ministry had been 
the real introduction. Jesus Him- 
self said so. He knew the principle 
that a prophet’s own friends are 
the last to hear his message, and He 
came to His own country only when 
that message had been received by 
many in Juda and Samaria, and 
when His own countrymen had 
seen and known His work at the 
Passover. Others had received 
him at Jerusalem, and they there- 
fore receive Him in Galilee. The 











honour is brought from without. 
It does not arise in His own 
country. 

(5) All the things that he 
did.—See the reference in chap. ii. 
23 to the unrecorded work at Jeru- 
salem. 

(4) So Jesus came again 
into Cana of Galilee.—He re- 
turns to the place where He had 
manifested His glory and knit to 
Himself in closer union the first 
band of disciples. This thought is 
present to the writer as the reason 
why He went there. It was the 
place “‘ where He made the water 
wine.” 

And there was a certain 
nobleman.— The margin shows 
the difference of opinion among our 
translators as to what English word 
gives the true idea of the position 
of the person who is in the text 
called “nobleman.” The Greek word 
is an adjective formed from the 
word for “king,” and as a substan 
tive occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. It is frequent in Jose- 
phus, who uses it in our sense of 
courtier, or for a civil or military 
officer, but not for one of the royal 
family. The king, whose “king’s 
man” is here spoken of, was almost 
certainly Herod Antipas, who was 
left the kingdom in his father’s first 
will, and ‘is called “king” “by St 
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at Capernaum. “4? When 
he heard that Jesus was 
come out of Judea into 
Galilee, he went unto him, 
and besought him that he 
would come down, and heal 
his son: for he was at the 
point of death. “) Then 
said Jesus unto him, Ex- 





ST. JOHN, IV. 


pleads for his Child. 


cept ye see signs and won- 
ders, ye will not believe, 
“ The nobleman saith un- 
to him, Sir, come down ere 
my child die ™ Jesus 
saith unto him, Go thy 
way; thy son liveth. And 
the man believed the word 
| that Jesus had spoken un- 








Matthew (xiv. 9) and by St. Mark 
(vi. 14). The person here named 
may therefore be a “royalist” or 
“ Herodian”’ (comp. Matt. xxii. 16; 
Mark iii. 6) ; but in a domestic inci- 
dent like this the reference would 
be to his social position, rather than 
to his political opinions. Perhaps 
“‘king’s officer” represents the 
vagueness of the original better 
than any other English term. It 
is not improbable that the person 
was Chuza, and that his wife’s pre- 
sence in the band of women who 
followed Christ (Luke viii. 3) is to 
be traced to the restoration of her 
child. For the position of Caper- 
naum, see chap. vi. 59, Note, 

(7) When he heard that Jesus 
was come. . .—The distance of 
Capernaum from Cana was from 
twenty to twenty-five miles. The 
report of Christ’s return to Galilee 
had spread, then, over this wide area. 

4) Signs and wonders.—See 
Note on chap. ii, 11. The words 
are here addressed to Jews, for 
there is no reason to think that the 
nobleman himself was not one. 
They are spoken to him, but the ye 
extends them to others standing 
near and to the class of persons 
whom he represents. It had been 
so with the Jews in Jerusalem 
(chap. ii. 18, 23), and it was so with 
the Jews in Galilee. (Comp. 1 Cor. 





i, 22.) How different from this 
faith, which demanded a miracle, 
and therefore was not faith, but 
sight, was the acceptance by the 
Samaritans without a miracle, who 
believed for the woman’s word, and 
more fully when they heard the 
word of Christ Himself. 

Ye will not believe.— The 
negative is in its strongest form, 
Ye will by no means believe. 

(#) Ere my child die.—But 
human sorrow is the birth-pang of 
faith. The sense of utter power- 
lessness leads the soul to cast itself 
on the Strong One for strength. 
The faith is still weak, but it is 
there. It does not realise that 
Christ can speak the word and heal 
the child, but it does feel that His 
presence could save him, and pleads 
as a father for his son. “Come 
down, ere my child die.” 

©) Go thy way.—His faith ig 
to be strengthened, and is to pass 
beyond a trust in aid through bodily 
presence. Jesus will not go down, 
but he is himself to go with the 
assurance, “Thy son liveth.’ Up 
to this point he had believed on the 
testimony of others, but he, too, 
now believes on account of the word 
of Christ Hi:nself, 

Had spoken unto him.— 
Better, spake unto him. The word 
he believed was that spoken then, 
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to him, and he went his 
way. ©) And as he was 
now going down, his ser- 
vants met him, and told 
tim, saying, Thy son liveth. 
*) Then enquired he of 
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leaves the Child 


them the hour when he be: 
gan to amend. And they 
said unto him, Yesterday 
at the seventh hour the 
fever left him. ©) So the 
father knew that 7t was at 








@) And as he was now 
going.—Many a long mile lay be- 
tween him and his child, and many 
an anxious thought must have come 
to his mind as he journeyed home- 
ward. Now faith would be strong, 
and now almost give way; but he 
travels on with the words, “ Thy 
son liveth,” which had come to him 
as a voice from heaven, sustaining 
and cheering him. Again he hears 
the same words, “‘ Thy son liveth ;” 
but they are spoken by the servants, 
who have come to meet him, and 
bring from Capernaum the gladnews 
that he had himself heard at Cana. 

?) Then enquired he of 
them.—But these two facts-—the 
assurance at Cana, and the actual 
healing powers at Capernaum — 
were they in truth related to each 
other? He remembers the hour at 
which one was spoken; he inquires 
the hour at which the other was 
realised. He does not even now 
grasp the full meaning of the words, 
and thinks of the gradual abate- 
ment of the fever, and the slow 
convalescence, and asks when the 
child “began to amend.” They 
have seen the sudden change as of 
a new power passing into the body 
on the point of death. They have 
spoken of this as a new life, and 
they now think of the fever as 
having completely left nim. 

Yesterday at the seventh 
hour.—We have seen (chap. i. 39) 
that there is no sufficient reason 
for thinking that St. John uses the 





western method of counting the 
hours of the day. Still less is it 
likely that Galilean servants, who 
are here the speakers, should have 
done so. To believe, moreover, 
that it was seven o'clock in the 
morning or evening adds to, and 
does not remove, the difficulty of 
the length of time implied in “ yes- 
terday.”” To say that the father 
remained some time with Jesus, 
and that “the believer doth not 
make haste,” is to pervert both the 
spirit and the words of the text. 
He clearly went at once (verse 50) 
and his anxiety naturally quickened 
his speed. The distance was not 
more than twenty-five English 
miles, and he had not travelled the 
whole of it, for the servants had 
gone to meet him. The supposed 
explanation cannot therefore be 
explained. But the words, if taken 
in their simple meaning, involve 
no such difficulty. These Jews, as 
all Jews, meant by the ‘seventh 
hour” the seventh from sunrise, 
what we should call one o’clock. 
After sunset the same evening they 
would have commenced a new day 
(comp. Hxeursus G., The Day of the 
Crucificion of the Lord), and this 
seventh hour would be to them as 
one o’clock the day before, or the 
seventh hour yesterday. We have 
thus an interval of five or six hours 
between the words spoken by our 
Lord and their confirmation by the 
servants. 


3) So the father knew.—He 
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the same hour, in the which 
Jesus said unto him, Thy 
son liveth: and himself be- 


ST. JOHN, IV. 


and his House beliera. 


lieved, and his whole house. 
©® This is again the second 
miracle that Jesus did, 








was not mistaken, then. ‘The 
power he had felt when these 
words were spoken to him was 
real, The hours that had passed 
since, as he hastened to know all, 
had prepared him to read the sign. 
“ Thy son liveth!” “The seventh 
hour yesterday!” There is more 
than one miracle here. A new life 
passes into his own spirit, and he, 
too, bound in the death-grasp of a 
formal religion, liveth! A Father’s 
love has yearned for him. Christ 
has come down ere the child died. 

Himself believed.—this is a 
yet higher faith. He believed the 
report before he went to Cana. 
He believed personally when he 
pleaded, “‘ Lord, come down.” He 
believed the word that Jesus spake 
when told to go his way, and every 
step of that road going away from 
the power to the sufferer was an 
act of faith ; but still there is place 
for a fuller faith, and he and his 
household became believers. St. 
John traces here, as before in the 
case of the Samaritans (verses 41, 
42), and of the disciples themselves 
(chap. i. 11), the successive de- 
velopment of faith. 

(4) This is again the second. 
—The English version has inserted 
the article, which is not found in 
the Greek, and has added in italics 
as and that. Omitting these addi- 
tions, and remembering that in St. 
John’s language every miracle has 
its deeper teaching, the verse will 
read, “ This again, a second sign, 
did Jesus when he was come out of 
Judea into Galilee.” His first 
presence in Galilee was marked by 








a sign (chap. ii. 1—11); and this 
visit is also. 'There the individual 
disciples, who were to leave home 
and follow Him, read the lesson 
the sign was meant to teach. Now 
for the first time the family is the 
unit in the Christian life, and the 
father, himself taught to read the 
sign, becomes the first teacher, and 
representative, of the first Christian 
household. 

This miracle of healing naturally 
brings to the thoughts the healing 
of the centurion’s servant. (See 
Matt. vill. 5 e¢ seg., and Luke 
vil. 2 e¢ seg.) To some minds, 
from Ireneus downwards, the re- 
semblance has seemed so striking 
that nothing short of identification 
could explain it. But there is no 
a priori reason why two miracles 
should not be performed under cir- 
cumstances in some respects analo- 
gous, and the knowledge of the 
healing in this case may well have 
led to the faith in that. If we 
bear in mind that the miracle is 
ever to be regarded as the parable 
in act, it is probable that the acts 
of Christ would be repeated. Re- 
petition is a part of the method of 
every great teacher, and formed a 
large part in the Rabbinic systems. 
Jesus Christ was, it is true, infi- 
nitely above all human teachers, 
but His hearers were ordinary men, 
and His teaching and working 
must have adapted itself to the 
constitution of the human mind. 
A comparison of the present narra- 
tives will establish the following 
points of difference; which in their 
tetality amount, it is helieved, te 
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when he was come out of 
Juda into Galilee. 
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A.D. 58. | 


From the Centurion, 


“OC HA PiT ERs, Vo 
© After this there was a 











little short of proof, that St. John 
has added the history of a sign 
which is not recorded in the 
earlier Gospels. 

(1) It is here a nobleman who 
pleads for his son; there'a centurion 
for his servant (Matt. viii. 6; Luke 
vii. 2). 

(2) Here the pleading is in per- 
son; there the elders of the Jews 
intercede (Luke vii. 3). 

(3) Here the nobleman is almost 
certainly a Jew; there the centurion 
is certainly a Gentile (Matt. viii. 
10 et seq.; Luke vii. 9). 

(4) Here the words of miracle 
are spoken at Cana; there at Caper- 
naum (Matt. viii. 5; Luke vii. 1). 

(5) Here the illness is a fever; 
there paralysis (Matt. vii. 6). 

(6) Here the father pleads that 
Jesus will go down with him; there 
the centurion deprecates His going, 
and asks Him to command with a 
word only (Matt. vili. 7; Luke vii. 
7 


(7) Here the Lord speaks the 
word only, and does not go down; 
there apparently He does both 
(Matt. vii. 13; Luke vii. 6). 

(8) Here the Lord blames the 
half-faith which demands signs and 
wonders; there He marvels at the 
fulness of faith, and, it may be in 
reference to this very nobleman, 
says, “In no one have I found so 
great faith in Israel” (Matt. viii. 10). 


Vi, 


[3. The fuller Revelation, 
and Growth of Un- 
belief among the Jews 
(chaps. v. 1—xui. 40). 

bl) Jesus 1s Lire (chaps. v. ise 
vi. 71). 








(a) This follows from the unity 
oe Son and Lather (chap. 
(a) Energy is given to 
strengthen the weak 
(verses 1—9). 
(8) Persecution by the Jews 
(verses 10—18). 
(y) Teaching of Jesus (verses 
19—47) : 

The Father’s work also 
the Son’s (verses 19 
and 20) ; 

The spiritual resurrec- 
tion and judgment 
(verses 21—27) ; 

The physical resurrec- 
tion and judgment 
(verses 28—30) ; 

Witness, and the reason 
of its rejection (verses 
31—47).] 


© A feast of the Jews.—The 
writer does not tell us what feast 
this was, and we must be content 
to remain without certain know- 
ledge. There is, perhaps, no 
Jewish feast with which it 
has not been identified, and it 
has been even proclaimed con- 
fidently that it must have been 
the Day of Atonement! (Caspari, 
Chron. and Geogr., Introd., Eng. 
Trans., p. 130). Our reading is 
to be regarded as the better one, 
though not a few authorities insert 
the article, and interpret “ the 
Feast ” to mean the Feast of Pass- 
over. 

The time-limits are chap. iv. 35, 
which was in Tebeth (January), 
and chap. vi. 4, which brings us to 
the next Passover in Nisan (April), 
i.e., an interval of four months, the 
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feast of the Jews;* and 
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a Lev. 23. 
2; Deut. 


at a * feast” (2). 


Jerusalem by the sheep mar- 


Jesus went up to Jerusa-|, 6% fate,| ket! a pool, which is called 


lem. © Now there is at 


in the Hebrew tongue Beth- 





year being an intercalary one with 
themonth VeAdar (and Adar) added, 
or, as we should say, with two 
months of March. The only feast 
which falls in this interval is the 
Feast of Purim, and it is with this 
that the best modern opinion 
identifies the feast of our text. 
It was kept on the 14th of Adar 
(March), in commemoration of 
the deliverance of the Jews from 
the plots of Haman, and took its 
name from the lots cast by him 
(Hsth. iti. 7; ix. 24 et seg.). It 
was one of the most popular feasts 
(Jos. Ant. xi. 6, § 13), and was 
characterised by festive rejoicings, 
presents, and gifts to the poor. 
At the same time it was not one of 
the great feasts, and while the 
writer names the Passover (chaps. 
ji. 18; vi. 4; xiii. 1), the Feast of 
Tabernacles (chap. vii. 2), and even 
that of the Dedication (chap. x. 
22), this has no further importance 
in the narrative than to account 
for the fact of Jesus being again in 
Jerusalem. 

@) Now there is at Jeru- 
salem.—We have no certain 
knowledge of the time referred to 
in the last, nor of the place referred 
to in this, verse. For ‘“sheep- 
market,’ we should read with the 
margin, sheep-gate (Neh. iii. 1, 32; 
xii. 39). This gate was known 
well enough to fix the locality of 
the pool, but is itself now unknown. 
St. Stephen’s Gate, which has been 
the traditional identification, did 
not exist until the time of Agrippa. 
There is something tempting in 
the interpretation of the Vulgate 








adopted by some modern travellers 
and commentators, which supplies 
the substantive from the immediate 
context, and reads ‘‘sheep-pool.” 
But the fact that the Greek ad- 
jective for “sheep” is used here 
only in the New Testament, and in 
the Old Testament only in the 
passages of Nehemiah referred to 
above, seems to fix the meaning 
beyond doubt. 

Bethesda means “house of 
mercy.” The “Hebrew tongue” 
is the then current Hebrew, what 
we ordinarily call Aramaic, or 
Syro-Chaldaic. The spot is pointed 
out traditionally as Birket Israit, 
near the fort of Antonia, but since 
Dr. Robinson’s rejection of this, it 
has been generally abandoned. He 
himself adopted the “ Fountain of 
the Virgin,” which is intermittent. 
He saw the water rise to the height 
of a foot in five minutes, and was 
told that this occurs sometimes two 
or three timesa day. The fountain 
is connected with the pool of Siloam,. 
and probably with the fountain 
under the Grand Mosque. The 
seventh edition of Alford’s Commen- 
tary contains an interesting letter, 
pointing out that Siloam itself was 
probably the pool of Bethesda, and 
that the remains of four columns in 
the east wall of the pool, with four 
others in the centre, show that 
there was a structure half covering 
it, which resting upon four columns 
would give five spaces or porches. 
The fact that this pool is called 
Siloam in chap. ix. 7 does not 
oppose this view. The word 
“called” here, is more exactly 
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esda, having five porches. 
‘) Tn these lay a great mul- 
titude of impotent folk, of 
blind, halt, withered, wait- 
ing for the moving of the 
water. © For an angel 
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Water at Bethesda 


went down at a certain 
season intc the pool, and 
troubled the water: who- 
soever then first after the 
troubling of the water 
stepped in was made whole 





surnamed, and “‘ House of Mercy” 
may well have been given to the 
structure, and thus extended to 
the pool in addition to its own 
name. But to pass from the un- 
certain, it is established beyond 
doubt, (1) that there are, and then 
were, on the east of Jerusalem 
mineral springs; (2) that these 
are, and then were, intermittent ; 
and (3) that such springs are re- 
sorted to in the Hast just as they 
are in Europe. 

() In these lay a great mul- 
titude.—The word “great” be- 
fore multitude, and the latter 
clause of the verse “ waiting for 
the moving of the water,” and the 
whole of verse 4, is omitted by 
most of the oldest MSS. including 
the Sinaitic and the Vatican, and 
is judged to be no part of the 
original text by a consensus of 
modern editors, including Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, Alford, and West- 
cott and Hort. Itis interesting to 
note how a gloss like this has found 
its way into the narrative, and, by 
ninety-nine out of every hundred 
readers, is now regarded as an 
integral part of St. John’s Gospel. 
We meet with it very early. It is 
found in the Alexandrian M6S., 
and in the Latin and early Syriac 
versions. Tertullian refers to it. 
This points to a wide acceptance 
from the second century down- 
wards, and poijits doubtless to the 
popular interpretation of that day. 








It explains the man’s own view in 
verse 7, and the fact of the multi- 
tude assembled round the pool 
(verse 3). The bubbling water 
moving as it were with life, and in 
its healing power seeming to con- 
vey new energy to blind and halt 
and lame, was to them as the 
presence of-a living messenger 
of God. They knew not its con- 
stituent elements, and could not 
trace the law of its action, but they 
knew the Source of all good, who 
gave intellect to man and healing 
influence to matter, effect to the 
remedy and skill to the physician; 
and they accepted the gift as direct 
from Him. Scientists of the pre- 
sent century will smile at these 
Christians of the second century. 
The Biblical critic is glad that he 
can remove these words from the 
record, and cannot be called upon 
to explain them. But it may be 
fairly asked, which is most truly 
scientific—to grasp the Ultimate 
Cause of all, even without the 
knowledge of intermediate links ; 
or to trace these links, and ex- 
press them in so-called laws, and 
make these abstract laws lifeless 
representatives of the living 
God? There is a via media which, 
here as elsewhere, wisdom will 
seek rather than either extreme. 
All true theology must be, in the 
best sense, scientific; and all true 
science must be, in the best sense, 
religious. 
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of whatsoever disease. he 
had. © And a certain man 
was there, which had an 
infirmity thirty and eight 
years. © When Jesus saw 
him lie, and knew that he 
had been now a long time 
in that case, he saith unto 
him, Wilt thou be made 
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Thirty-eight’ Years. 


whole? © The impotent 
man answered him, Sir, I 
have no man, when the 
water is troubled, to put 
me into the pool: but while 
I am coming, another step- 
peth down before me. 
® Jesus saith unto him, 
Rise, take up thy bed, and 











°) Thirty and eight years.— 
The period expresses, not his age 
on the one hand, nor the time of 
his being at Bethesda on the other, 
but the time during which he had 
suffered from the infirmity. Help- 
less and friendless,. having spent 
half the lot of human life in that 
condition, he appeals. without. an 
uttered word to the Mercy. which 
is present in the House of Mercy ; 
and to him alone of those He healed, 


does Christ of His own accord | 


address the first question. The 
infirmity was in some way connected 
with youthful sin (verse 14), and 
the sufferer and his history would 
be well known tothose at Jerusalem. 
The exact knowledge of the writer 
tells us that for thirty-eight years 
he had paid sin’s penalty. 

(6) And now Jesus sees him lying 
there among the throng of sufferers, 
and every ache of every limb, and 
every sorrow of every heart, told of 
the perfection of life marred by the 
curse of sin; but this man’s own 
sin had left its mark upon him, 
which men may read and condemn, 
though within the whited fairness 
of. their own outer deeds, the soul’s 
life was by sin palsied to its very 
core. But he hears, in tones that 
went to the heart as he listened to 
them, the strange question, stranger 
indeed than “Wilt thou... . a 








““ Willest thow to be made 
whole P”? 

What does the question mean? 
Will this Stranger, whom he’ has 
never seen before, do for him what 
none of those who often saw him 
had ever done? Will he watch 
for the bubbling water, and place 
him first in it? Is there one being 
in all the world who regards his 
state as calling for loving pity, 
rather than scornful loathing ? 

Ihave no man.—There is an 
eloquence of helplessness more 
powerful than that of words. Day 


‘by day he has watched, listened for 


the first sound, caught the first 
movement in the bath, summoned 
the feeble vestiges of strength to 
an action on which all depended, 
and hoping each succeeding time, 
in spite of despair in which last, 
time’s hope has been engulfed, has 
been coming, when “another goeth 
down before.’ “TI have no man” 
is to-day the helpless, unspoken cry 
of thousands imaged here. 

® Jesus saith unto him.— 
There is. no formal demand, or 
formal statement of faith as pre- 
ceding the healing. (Comp., e.9., 
Matt. xiii. 58; Mark ix. 24.) Men 
have often wondered at this. If 
faith is an expression. in words or. 
anything outside man, then there 
is room for wonder ; but-if it. be a 
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walk. ® And immediately 
the man was made whole, 
and took up his bed, and 
walked: and on the same 
day was the sabbath. 

0) The Jews therefore 
said unto him that was 
cured, It is the sabbath 
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@ Jer. 17. 
22. 


and the Crit: 
day: it is not lawful for 
thee to carry thy bed.* 
®D He answered them, He 
that made me whole, the 
same said unto me, Take 
jup thy bed, and walk. 
{2 Then asked they him, 
What man is that which 








living principle, the ‘‘ seeing Him 
who is invisible” (Heb. x1. 27), 
then surely we may seek in vain 
for a more striking instance of its 
power than in this man; who in 
all, and through all, and in spite of 
all, trusted in, and looked for, the 
mercy of God, and had faith to be 
healed. 


Jesus sees in him this receptive 


power, which in his very helpless- 
ness is strength, and calls it forth. 
He who could barely move is told 
to rise! he who had for eight-and- 
thirty years lain on his bed is to 
carry that bed and walk! 

© The man was made 
whole.—The sufferer was known ; 
the healing is in the striking form 
that none could gainsay. 

@) The Jews therefore said 
unto him.—But what they cannot 
deny, they can cavil at. One might 
have expected from human hearts, 
wonder and thankfulness that the 
man could walk at all. We find 
from the formalism which had 
pound the letter round men until 
it had well nigh crushed all heart 
out of them, the murmur that the 
carrying of his bed was not lawful 
on the Sabbath. This is not the 
only place in this Gospel where the 
words and works of Christ clashed 
with the current views of’ ‘the 
sanctity of the Sabbath day. 
(Comp. chaps. vii. 24; ix. 14; 





and see Matt. xii. 1—13). Here it 
will be sufficient to note that the 
bearing of burdens was specially 
forbidden in the Prophecy of 
Jeremiah: ‘‘Take heed to your- 
selves, and bear no burden on the 
Sabbath day” (xvii. 21; comp. 
Neh. xiii. 15 e¢ seq.), and that the 
Rabbis pressed this to include a 
burden of any kind. They said, 
for example, “If any man on the 
Sabbath bring in or take out any- 
thing on the Sabbath from a public 


|to a private place, if thoughtlessly 


he hath done this he shall sacrifice 
for his sin ; but if wilfully, he shall 
be cut off and shall be stoned.” 

(1) He that made me whole. 
—The man bases the use of: his 
power upon the will of Him who 
had given it. That has been the 
one divine voice he has heard, 
and it cannot be wrong for him to 
obey it. 

(2) What man is that which 
said unto thee... ?—'They 
pass over the giving of the power, 
and quote only the command which 
comes under their technical prohi- 
bition. The life and strength of 
once-palsied limb is as nothing; 
the fact that this man was break- 
ing their tradition is secondary. 
The real motive is a charge against 
Him whose power the body of the 
Jewish people was feeling as a 
life-current, quickening deadened 
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said unto thee, Take up thy 
bed, and walk? © And 
he that was healed wist not 
who it was: for Jesus had 
conveyed himself away, a 
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that 
was, 


Physical Sufferung 


multitude being! in that 
place. “* Afterward Jesus 
findeth him in the temple, 
and saith unto him, Behold, 
thou art made whole: sin 
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energies, and rousing men to a sense 
of God’s presence in their midst. 
Aye, and these Jews of Judaism feel 
the thrill of this current all around 
them, though their will tries to 
isolate them by the coldness of 
unbelief from a power which they 
have not directed, and which they 
refuse to be directed by. Men and 
women who have been all their 
lives lying in moral helplessness, 
waiting and looking for God, yet 
never helped by God’s priests and 
rulers, are now standing and 
moving in the strength that their 
new Teacher gives. They cannot 
deny it, but can they prevent it ? 
This spirit is life, but there is still 
the letter which killeth. It cuts 
them to the heart to see His power 
in their midst, but there is the 
body of Rabbinic precept and oral 
law. He has now crossed that. 
They will apply it to stamp out 
His work and kill Him. 

Take up thy bed, and walk. 
—Omit “thy bed,” with the best 
MSS. It is inserted from the 
previous verse. Their passionate 
question expresses itself in the 
tewest words. 

(8) For Jesus had conveyed 
himself away.— The second 
clause of this verse, as is shown 
by the marginal rendering, was 
not intended by our translators to 
convey the impression that a 
crowd had assembled round the 
scene of the miracle, and that to 
avoid ‘this Jesus passed away from 
the place. In that case the man 


must have known who He was. 
Still the English does probably 
convey this meaning to most 
readers, and it would be better to 
give a freer rendering—For Jesus 
disappeared among the multitude 
which was in the place. The pre- 
sence of the multitude is not given 
as the reason for His going away, 
but as explaining the fact that He 
passed on with them after having 
spoken to the man, and was thus 
unknown to him. 

(4) Afterward.—There is no 
mark of time. Probably it was on 
the same day. Perhaps the first 
use of his restored power was to 
go to the Temple and pay his 
thank-offering to God. 

Sin no more.—These words 
connect his past sufferings with 
individual sin. He has been freed 
from the effects, but if they have 
been truly remedial he has been 
freed from the cause too. He is 
in God’s house. Let him accept 
restored powers as God’s gift, and 
let their devotion be the true 
thank-offering. The imperative is 
present, and points to a permanent 
condition of lifo—“Be not any 
more a sinner.” 

A worse thing.—There ig, 
then, something worse than a. life 
of unmoving helplessness. There 
is a sadness of tone even as He 
says, “Behold, thou art made 
whole;” just as there is a sigh 
when He says, “Ephphatha: Be 
opened!” (Mark vii. 34). There 
are men for whom it had heen 
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The Jews seek 


no more, lest a worse thing 
come unto thee. ©) The 
man departed, and told the 
Jews that it was Jesus, 
which had made him whole. 
“© And therefore did the 


ST. JOHN, V. 


to slay Jesus. 


Jews persecute Jesus, and 
sought to slay him, because 
he had done these things 
on the sabbath day. 

“? But Jesus answered 
them, My Father work. 








good never to have been born 
(Matt. xxvi. 24). There are limbs 
that had better never have moved. 
There are lives that had better 
have sunk in the negative inaction 
of death, than have cursed them- 
selves and others in positive deed 
and speech and thought of life. 
The power of existence is of in- 
finite grandeur, but it is also of in- 
finite responsibility. It has within 
its reach the highest good for self 
and for mankind ; but if the God- 
given power is sacrificed to sin, 
there is within its reach an un- 
utterable depth of woe. 

(*) The man departed, and 
told the Jews.—We are not told 
what reason underlay his report to 
the Jews. It is natural that he 
should give the answer which he 
could not give before (verse 13), 
and that he should wish to secure 
himself from the charge of Sabbath- 
breaking by supplying his autho- 
rity. The narrative does not sug- 
gest that he did this in a tone of 
defiance, which has been found here 
from remembrance of chap. ix., still 
less that he used his new strength 
immediately to bring a charge 
against the Giver of it. The im- 
pression is rather, that he felt that 
this power came from a prophet 
sent by God; and that he told this 
to those who were God’s represen- 
tatives to the nation, supposing 
that they would recognise Him 
too. 





slay Him” should be omitted. 
They have been inserted in some 
MSS. to explain the first clause of 
verse 18. For “He had donc,” 
read He was doing. The word is 
in the imperfect tense, expressing 
continuance or custom. It is either 
that from this one instance they 
generalise a law of practice to jus- 
tify their persecution, or that some 
of the earlier unrecorded miracles 
were also performed on the Sabbath. 
(Comp. Luke vi. 1—11.) 

(7) My Father worketh 
hitherto (or, wp to this moment). 
—They charge Him with breaking 
the law of God. His answer to 
this charge is that His action was 
the result of His Sonship and unity 
with that God. The very idea of 
God implied action. This was 
familiar to the thought of the day. 
Comp., ¢.g., in the contemporary 
Philo, “‘ God never ceases working; 
but as to burn is the property of 
fire, and to be cold is the property 
of snow, thus also to work is the 
property of God, and much the 
more, inasmuch as He is the origin 
of action for all others” (Legis 
Allegor. i. 8. See the whole sec- 
tion. The English reader will find 
it in Bohn’s Ed., vol. i., p. 58). 
The rest on the seventh day was the 
completion of the works of creation 
(see this stated emphatically in 
Gen. ii. 2, 3). It was not—it 
could not be—a cessation in divine 
work or in the flow of divine 


(8) The words “and sought to|energy. That knew nor day nor 
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eth hitherto, and I work. 
“8 Therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kill 
him, because he not only 
had broken the sabbath, 
but said also that God was 
his Father, making himself 
equal with God. 


ST. JOHN, V. 


Son and Father. 


a9) Then answered. Jesus 
and said unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, The 
Son can do nothing of him- 
self, but what he seeth the 
Father do: for what thingy 
soever he doeth, these also 
doeth the Son likewise 





night, nor summer nor winter, nor 
Sabbath’ nor Jubilee. . For man, 
aud animal, and tree, and field, this 
alternation of a time of production 
and a time of reception was needed ; 
but God was the ever-constant 
source of energy and_life for all in 
heaven and earth and sea. The 
power going forth to heal that suf- 
ferer was the same power which 
sustained them in well-being. The 
strength which passed through his 
half-dead frame, and bade it live, 
was the same which every Sabbath 
morning awoke them from death’s 
image, sleep, and would awake 
from death itself (verse 21). The 
sun shone, and fruitful showers fell, 
and flower burst its bud, and har- 
vest ripened, and they themselves, 
in energy of life, had grown on 
every day alike. God ever worketh 
up to this present moment. That 
God is also Father. The Son, there- 
fore, worketh in the same way. 
This poor sufferer, lying helpless, 
is of the same human nature with 
the Son of God. He has in faith 
and hope made himself receptive of 
the divine energy, and that energy 
which can know no Sabbath, but is 
ever going forth to every heart 
that can receive it, hath made him 
whole, 

(8) For ‘‘had broken,” read did 
He break, and for “His Father,” 
His own Father. They recognise 





as beyond doubt what He means by 
the term “ My Father,” and the 
attribute of ceaseless energy. It 
was a claim which none other had 
ever made, that God was in a 
peculiar sense His own Father. 
They feel it is a claim to divinity, 
a ‘‘making Himself equal with 
God.” 

The more to kill him.—This 
implies what is included in the per- 
secution of verse 16. (Comp. Matt. 
xii. 14; Mark iii. 6; Luke vi. 7— 
11.) 

() The Son can do nothing 
of himself.—The key to this and 
the following verses, is in the rela- 
tion of Father and Son, from which 
they start. The Jews saw in this 
equality with God blasphemy, and 
sought to kill Him. Men have 
since seen and now see in it in- 
feriority, and a proof that Christ 
did not claim for Himself the glory 
which the Apostle claims for Him 
in the prologue (chap. i. 1—18); 
and which the Church has ever in 
reverent adoration placed as a 
crown upon His brow. The words 
“Son,” ‘Father,’ are the answer 
to both. Did they accuse Him of 
blasphemy? He is a Son. The 
very essence of blasphemy was 
independence of, and rivalry with, 
God. He claimed no such position, 
but was as a Son subject to His 
Father’s will, was as.a Son morally 
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The Father showeth the ST.. JOHN, 'V. Son what ‘Things He doeth. 


® For the Father Joveth j 
the Son, and sheweth him 
all things that himself do- 
eth: ‘and he will show him 
greater works ‘than these, 
that ye may marvel. 


©) For as’ the Father 
raiseth up the dead, and 
quickeneth them ; even so 
the Son quickeneth whom 
he will. © For the Father 
judgeth no man, but hath 








unable to do anything of Himself, 
‘and did whatever He saw the 
Father do. Yea, more. He thought 


not His equality with God a thing, 


to be seized, but emptied Himself 
and became, as they then saw Him, 
in the form of a servant, and in 
the likeness of men. (Comp. Phil. 
li. 6 et seq. 

@) Por the Father loveth 
the Son.—Do men deny His diyi- 
nity? Godis His Father. There 
is, therefore, oneness of essence. 
The unity of His work with God’s 
work has for its basis the Eternal 
Love, which showeth to the Son all 
that the Father doeth. As the re- 
lation of Son implies moral inability 
to do anything apart from the 
Father, so the relation of Father 
implies moral necessity to impart 
all to the Son. 

Greater works than these.— 
The works which he had done could 
only be explained bythe unity of 
His work with that of the Father ; 
but in the development of His own 
human nature and His mediatorial 
work, there will be shown to Him, 
and He will show to man by doing 
‘them in their midst, works of which 
these are but as the first signs. 
The “ye” is emphatic, and the 
word ‘‘marvel” should also be 
noticed. ‘Ye who seek'to kill Me 
shall yourselves see works which, 
against your will, shall be wonders 
‘to you; but against your will they 
cannot be signs. Ye will marvel, 
-but ye will not believe!” 





(1) The following verses (21:~29) 
show what these greater works are. 
They are the Resurrection and the 
Judgment; but these are regarded 
as spiritual ‘as. well as physical, as 
present’ as well as future. Once 
again the background of the thought 
is to be found in verse 17. Resur- 
rection and Judgment were the 
work of the Father—“ My Father 
worketh hitherto ; ’’—but the mani- 
festation in limits of space and 
time is the work of the Son—“ and 
I work.” 

For as the Father raiseth 
up the dead, and quickeneth 
them.—The “them” after ‘quick. 
eneth”’ is better omitted. The 
words. are purposely general. 
Raising the dead and making 
alive are attributes of God. “He 
kills and He makes alive ” (Deut. 
xxxiil. 39). “He bringeth down 
to the underworld and bringeth 
up” (1 Sam. ii. 6; Tobit xiii. 2). 
“He has the power of life and 
death” (Wisd. xvi. 13). These 
the Son seeth the Father doing, 
and these also he doeth in like 
manner. He, too, has the power 
to quicken whom He will, and He 
useth that power. Deadened souls 
have felt it, and are living in the 
new-born life. There is in His 
word, for the man who hears it 
and believes it, a moral change 
which is nothing other ‘than an 
actual passing out of death into 
life (verse 24). 

() For the Father judgeth 
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Everlasting Life 


committed all judgment 
unto the Son: ™ that all 
men should honour the Son, 
even as they honour the 
Father. He that honour- 
eth not the Son honoureth 
not the Father which hath 
sent him. “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, He that 
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heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me, 
hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into con- 
demnation ; but is passed 
from death unto life. 
@) Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, The hour is com- 
ing, and now is, when the 





no man.—Better, For not even doth 
the Father judge any man; and if 
not the Father, to whom judgment 
belongs, then none other but the 
Son, to whom He hath committed all 
judgment. To judge (comp. verse 
29) is the opposite of to quicken, 
in the previous verse. The fact 
that the Son hath power to judge, 
is correlative with His power to 
quicken whom He will. The 
spiritual life given to, and received 
by, some (verse 24), is a separation 
from, and a judgment of, others. 
‘The eternal life which shall be 
given to some, shall be the eternal 
separation from, and exclusion of, 
others. The reason why judgment 
is committed to the Son is given 
in verse 27 as resulting from His 
humanity. It is stated here as 
resulting from His divinity. It is 
that this power, like the quickening 
power of verse 21, should lead all 
to give to the Son honour equal to 
that which they render to the 
Father. Again, this relation is 
urged against those who profess to 
honour God, and as a proof of it 
were seeking to kill His Son. That 
Sonship, expressing at once subor- 
dination and unity, necessarily 
involved the Fatherhood. To re- 
ject Him was to reject the Father 
who sent Him. (Comp. verses 24, 
30, 36, 37.) 





(4) Verily, verily, I say un- 
to you.—(Comp. verses 19 and 
25, and Note on chap.i. 51.) For 
“shall not come into condemna- 
tion,” read doth not come into judg- 
ment. (Comp. Note on chap. 
iii. 18.) 

The repeated “verily” intro- 
duces, as elsewhere, one of the 
deeper spiritual truths which He 
came toteach. This truth explains 
the “whom He willeth” of verse 
21 to have no limit but that of 
human receptivity. It again brings 
out the unity of Father and Son. 
The Son’s word is a revelation of 
the Father. He that hears this 
word believes not on Him only, 
but on Him that sent Him (comp, 
chap. xii. 44). It asserts that eter- 
nal life is not of the future only, 
but is already in germ possessed 
by the man who is thus brought into 
communion with the source of life. 
(Comp. 1 John i. 2.) This man 
comes not into judgment. There 
can be for him no _ separation 
from God, no condemnation. 
He has already passed from the 
state of death to that of life. What 
remains for him is the develop- 
ment of life. 

Believeth on him that sent 
me.—Better, dulieveth Him that 
sent Me. 

?) The hour is coming.— 
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dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God: and 
they that hear shall live. 
“) For as the Father hath 
life in himself ; so hath he 
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to execute Judgment. 


given to the Son to have 
life in himself; @ and hath 
given him authority to 
execute judgment also, be- 
cause he is the Son of man. 








The same solemn words repeat in 
another form the same great truth. 
The reference here,'as in the whole 
of this paragraph (verses 21—27), 
is to the spiritually dead. This is 
shown by the “now is,” which 
cannot be applied to the physical 
resurrection (comp. verse 28), and 
cannot be explained by the in- 
stances of physical restoration to 
life during the earthly ministry of 
our Lord; and also by the last 
clause, where “live” must mean 
the higher spiritual life, as it does 
in the whole context. It is shown 
too by the parallelism of the clauses 
with those of the previous verse :— 


“He that heareth ” ‘< the 
dead shall hear” 
“My word” . the voice 


of the Son of God,” 
“Hath eternal life” ... 
that hear shall live.” 
The world is as a vast moral grave- 
yard where men lie dead in sin— 
sense-bound hand and foot, with 
spirits buried in bodies which 
should be holy temples, but have 
become as unclean tombs; but the 
voice of the Son of God speaks, 
and spirit, love, life, passes through 
the chambers of death, quickening 
souls whose death is as yet but a 
sleep, and those who hear and obey 
come forth into new life. - 

(6) Hath he given to the 
Son.—Better, gave He to the Son 
also. 

Life in himself.—The Son has 
spoken of the dead hearing His 
yoice and living, but this giving 


“they 





of life to others ‘can only be by 
one who has in himself an original 
source of life. This the Father 
has, and this the Son also has. 
To the Son in His pre-existent 
state it was natural, as being equal 
with the Father. To the Son who 
had emptied Himself of the exer- 
cise of the attributes which consti- 
tuted the glory of that state (comp. 
again Phil. ii. 6, et seg.), it was part 
of the Father’s gift by which He 
exalted Him exceedingly, and gave 
Him the name which is above 
every name, It was, then, a gift 
in time to One who had possessed 
it before all time, and for the pur- 
poses of the mediatorial work had 
relinquished it. It was a gift, not 
to the Eternal Son, but to the In- 
carnate Word. 

(”) Hath given.—As above 
gave. The “also” after judgment 
should be omitted. In these verses, 
as before, the two relationsof Father 
—Son, Life—Judgment, are em- 
phatic. Both Life and Judgment 
can belong to God only, but both 
are the Father’s gift to the Son. 

The Son of man.—Render, a 
son of man. The term differs by 
the striking omission of articles 
from the usual term for the Mes- 
siah, and occurs again in Rev. i. 
13; xiv. 14. It is here in contrast 
to the ‘‘Son of God” in verse 25. 
The explanation is, once more, to 
be found in the thought of the 
Incarnation as an emptying Him- 
self of the attributes which are the 
glories of the divine nature. It is 
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3) Marvel not at this: 
for the hour is coming, in 
the which all that are in 
the graves shall hear his 
voice, © and shall come 
forth; they that have done | - 
good,“unto the resurrection |“ 


HN, V. and to Damnation. 
of life; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation. © T 
can of mine own self do 
nothing: as I hear, I judge: 

and my judgment is just; 


att. | because I seek not mine 








not because He is Messiah (the Son 
of Man), but human (a son of man), 
that the Father gave Him the power 
fo have life in Himself, and the 
authority to execute judgment. 
(See Note on verse 26.) Still His 
humanity is not here dwelt upon as 
a qualification for the office of judge, 
because it is of the same nature as 
that of those He judges. This 
thought and the thoughts which 
flow from it (comp. Acts xviii. 31) 
are full of beauty and truth, but 
the side of truth prominent in this 
verse, and all those which follow 
verse 17, is not His relation to man, 
but his relation to God. All area 
sermon on the text, “‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.’’ 

(8) Marvel not at this—i.e., 
that He has Himself a source of 
life and authority to judge. There 
shall follow from this ‘“ greater 
works,” at which they shall marvel. 
There is an hour coming (here not 
with the addition “and now is,” 
verse 25) when the victory over 
physical death shall also make 
manifest this life, for “all that 
are in the graves’’ shall hear His 
voice, and the final judgment shall 
declare to the universe His authority 
to judge. 

() Damnation.—Better, judg- 
ment, See Note on chap. iii. 20. 
On “done good” and “ done (prae- 
tised) evil,” see Notes on chap. iii. 
20,21. It is remarkable that these 
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are the only instances where the 
words here and there used for 
“practise” and for “evil” occur 
in St. John. This double opposi- 
tion, and the use of words which 
He does not use again, support the 
distinction in the earlier Note. The 
passages are comments on each 
other. The law of the spiritual 
resurrection now, is the law of that 
which shall be hereafter. Those 
who, working out the truth, come 
to the light now, that their deeds 
may be manifested, because they 
are wrought in God, shall in the 
final testing, when the secrets of 
every heart shall be revealed, rise 
unto the resurrection of lite, to 
dwell in eternal light. Those who, 
practising evil, choose the darkness 
now, shall in that final testing, 
when whatsoever has been spoken 
in the darkness shall be heard in 
the light, rise unto the resurrection 
of condemnation (Acts xxiv. 15), 
bound in chains of darkness, and 
be cast into outer darkness. (Comp. 
Matt. vii. 12 and xxv. 46 and 1 Cor. 
li, 13 et seq.) 

(0) For ‘‘the will of the Father 
which hath sent Me,’ in the last 
clause, read, with nearly all the 
best MSS., the will-of Him that sent 
Me. (Comp. verses 36 and 37.) 

The verse is the expression, once 
again, but now with special refer- 
ence to judgment, of the thought 
with which the discourse opened, 
22 
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own will, but the will of 
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Father to the Son. 


another that beareth wit- 


the Father which hath sent |' 43) ness of me; and I know 


me. ©) If I bear witness 


that the witness which he 


of myself,” my witness is |« Secb-| witnesseth of me is true. 


not true. © There is 


“® Ye sent unto John, and 








and which runs as a current through 
the whole. (Comp. Notes on verses 
19 and 22.) As in all His works 
(verse 19), so in the greater works 
of life-giving (verse 26) and of judg- 
ment, the Son cannot act apart from 
the Father. The judgment must be 
just, because it is not one of an 
isolated will, but one in accord with 
the eternal will of God. He seeth 
the Father’s works (verse 19), and 
in like manner doeth them; He 
heareth the Father’s will, and that 
alone He seeketh. 

The tenses in this verse are pre- 
sent, and the judgment is therefore 
to be interpreted without limitation 
of time. It is one which He is ever- 
more passing on every act and word 
and thought. (Comp. chap. ix. 39.) 

@) If I bear witness of my- 
self.—This verse is the link be- 
tween the thoughts of Christ’s 
person (verses 17—30) and the 
witness to Him (verses 32—40). 
He can do nothing of Himself 
(verse 30), and does not even bear 
witness of Himself. If He did, it 
would be on technical grounds not 
valid testimony. He meets the 
objection then doubtless in their 
minds, and soon expressed in their 
words, (Comp. Notes on chap. viii. 
13—-18.) 

(2) There is another .. .— 
t.e., the Father. The reference to 
the Baptist is excluded by the words 
which follow. The difficulty which 
has been seen in this indirect refer- 
ence to the Father, is removed if we 
connect the words closely with those 





preceding them. The point is in 
the fact that another, different in 
personality from Himself, bore 
witness of Him. (Comp. chap. viii. 
50; Matt. x. 28, e¢ al.) 

I know . . This has seemed 
to have a natural meaning if it is 
the authority given to John’s wit- 
ness, but to be less fitting if applied 
to the Father’s. In two of the 
oldest MSS., and some of the ear- 
lest versions, we read “ye know,” 
and this has been adopted by some 
modern editors; but the origin of 
this reading is obvious, and there 
is no sufficient reason for departing 
from the common text. Its mean- 
ing is quite in harmony with the 
relation of the Son to the Father, 
which has been dwelt upon. The 
Father beareth witness, is bearing 
witness (comp. verse 37), in the 
unity of work which Son and Father 
alike work (verses 17, 19, 20, 30) ; 
and the Son knows that His power 
to do this work can come from no 
other source. His own nature re- 
sponds to the Father’s voice; He 
knows it to be true. (Comp. chap. 
lil. 33.) 

(33) Ye sent ...—Both verbs 
are perfects. Better, therefore, Ye 
have sent; He hath borne witness. 
The pronoun ‘‘ ye” is emphatically 
opposed to the ‘‘1”’ of the following 
verse. They sought human witness. 
He had witness which was divine. 
The object of John’s mission was 
to bear witness of the Light (chap. 1. 
7), and this he did to them (chap. i. 
19 et sea.). 
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he bare witness unto the 
truth.* 
not testimony from man: 
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Testimony from Man, 


but these things I say, that 


&® But I receive |**™*"| ye might be saved. ©) He 


was a burningand a shining 








64) But 1 receive not testi- 
mony . . .—There is no reason 
for changing the word. ‘The sub- 
stantive, and verbs from yerse 31, 
have been rendered by ‘“ witness,” 
and it is better to keep it here, 
The English also fails to give the 
article, and is therefore misleading. 
He did receive witness from men 
—had received witness from John 
—but this was not the witness upon 
which all was based. Its purpose 
was to lead them to Christ Himself, 
and He now refers to it, to show 
them its true position, that that 
purpose might be fulilled. 

But these things I say, 
that ye might be saved.—The 
emphasis of the clause should be 
placed upon the pronoun “ye.” 
The thought is that our Lord does 
not refer to John’s witness for His 
own sake, but in order that they 
might be saved. He had a greater 
witness than that of John, but this 
they were not yet prepared to 
receive. They had received John 
for a season, and had rejoiced in 
his light. He refers to him now 
that that light may lead them to 
the true Source of Light. Some of 
those who had sent to the Baptist 
may now understand his words in 
a deeper sense than any which had 
come to them before, and may find 
in them words leading to salvation. 

(°) He was a burning and a 
shining light.—Better, He was 
the lamp that is lighted and (then) 
giveth light. 'The statement of the 
Prologue, ‘‘He was not the Light, 
but came to bear witness of the 
Light ” (chap, i. 8), shows how im- 








portant this change is. The word 
rendered ‘‘light”’ occurs again in 
Matt. v. 15; vi. 22; Mark iv. 21; 
Luke viii. 165 xi. 38, 34,36; xii 
35; xv. 8; 2 Pet. i. 19; Rev. xviii. 
23; xxi. 28; xxii. 5. The reader 
who will take the trouble to com- 
pare these passages will see clearly 
the difference in the Greek words. 
It should be /amp in all these 
instances. The article in “the 
lamp” is to be explained from a 
reference to the one lamp of every 
home. (Comp. Matt. v. 15 and 
Mark iv, 21.) The term was in 
common use to denote a dis- 
tinguished hero or teacher. The 
Rabbis were often called “ Lamps 
of the Law,” and David was the 
‘Lamp of Israel” (2 Sam. xxi. 17). 
Comp. the remarkable parallel 
spoken of the Baptist’s great pro- 
totype, “Then stood up Elias the 
prophet, as fire, and his word was 
kindled like alamp” (Keclus. xlviii. 
1). Others explain the words here 
of the promised lamp which was to 
appear, or of the torchbearer who 
lights the bridegroom’s path. 

Ye were willing. ..—John’s 
work came to them as light in 
darkness. It attracted them; they 
went to it; they were willing 
to find a source of joy in it. 
They sent to ask him questions, 
but they heeded not his answers. 
But the light came to them not 
to amuse them, but to lead them. 
He gave light because he had 
been kindled at the Source of all 
Light. He came to bear witness 
to them of the true Light, from 
which his was derived. (Comp. 
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light: and ye were willing 
for a season to rejoice in 
his light. 

“) But I have greater 
witness than that of John: 
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than that of John 


finish, the same works that 
I do, bear witness of me, 
that the Father hath sent 
me. © And the Father 
himself, which hath sent 


for the works which the|, yott.3|me, hath borne witness of 


Father hath given me to 


17, and a 
175, | Me. 


have neither 


Ye 











Note on chap. i. 23.) Their action 
with regard to John was part of 
the negatively evil, unreal cha- 
racter condemned in chap. iii. 20. 
They professed to be men, and 
teachers of other men; but when 
speaking of this John, our Lord 
found a similitude of their genera- 
tion in the changing moods of little 
children, playing in the market- 
place (Matt. xi. 16). 

(36) For “hath given Me” read, 
with the better MSS., gave Me. 
The pronouns in “But I have” 
and in ‘‘ that I do,” are emphatic. 

In this verse He returns to the 
thought of verse 32. The paren- 
thesis in verses 8335 shows that 
John was not the other there 
spoken of; and this verse shows 
that the special form of witness 
which He referred to was that of 
the works, which works He was 
then doing, and the voice of which 
they ought to have heard. 

These “ works ” are not confined 
to what we speak of as. miracles, 
but include the several parts of His 
Messianic work, which it was His 
food to finish (chap. iv. 34), and 
which He speaks of as finished 
(chap. xvii, 4; see Note there). 
There is a special reference here to 
the power to quicken ard authority 
to judge, in verses 21, 22. 

87) Hath borne witness of 
me.—The marginal reference in- 
ierprets this testimony of the 





Father by the voices from heaven 
spoken at the Baptism and on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Both 
are indeed illustrations, and are 
naturally suggested by the imagery 
of voice and shape in the latter 
half of the verse; but one was at 
this moment in the future, and the 
other was a definite event which 
would have required a more definite 
reference. The Greek, indeed, 
distinguishes between the Incarna- 
tion at a definite point in time and 
the witness which was continued— 
And the Father Himself which sent 
Me (not “hath sent Me”) hath 
borne witness of Me. 

“ His voice” and “ His shape” 
are both general, and the “ at any 
time” extends over the whole 
duration of previous revelation. 
Literally the clause is, Voice of 
Him ye have not at any time heard, 
nor shape of Him have ye seen. The 
reference to the revelation of the 
Old Testament Scriptures is, more- 
over, demanded by the immediate 
context, while the voice at the 
Baptism and the Transfiguration 
are not only absent from the pre- 
sent circle of thoughts, but also 
from St, John’s Gospel. Jesus is 
answering a charge of breaking 
God’s law, and of making Himself 
equal with God because He has 
claimed God’s fatherhood in word 
for Himself, and has manifested it 
in life-power for man. ‘That charge 
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heard his voice at any 
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Liself a Witness. 


whom he hath sent, him 


time, nor seen his shape.” |“Pe""+) ye believe not. 


®) And ye have not his 
word abiding in you: for 


“) Search the scriptures ; 
for in them ye think ye 








was but an example of their unre- 
ceptive spirit. Through the whole 
history of the nation, He had 
been revealing Himself to them. 
Through the chief Inowledge- 
giving senses, eye and ear, they 
should have learnt in that past 
history to see God in the act of 
mercy, to hear Him in the word of 
love. They jealous for God’s 
honour! It was then as it had 
been ever; voice of God they could 
not hear; vision of God they could 
not see. 

88) Abiding in you.—This 
striking thought of the word taking 
up its abode in the mind, and form- 
ing the mind in which it dwells, 
meets us only in St. John. (Comp. 
chap. xv. 7; 1 John ii. 14, 24; iii. 
9,17; and Note on chap. vi. 36.) 
They had, indeed, the word of God, 
but they had it not as a power ever 
living inthem. They locked it up 
with sacred care in ark and syna- 
gogue; but it found no home in 
their inmost life,and had no real 
power on their practice. They 
could take it up and put if down. 
it was something outside them- 
selves. Had it been in them, it 
would have produced in them a 
moral consciousness, which would 
have accepted, as of the same 
nature with itself, every fuller reve- 
lation from God. Their own spirits, 
moulded by the word of God dwell- 
ing in them, would have received 
the Word of God now among them. 
(Comp. Excursus A: Doctrine of 
the Word.) The fact that they 
believed not Him whom God sevit 





(not “hath sent’) was itself the 
proof that they had not the abiding 
word. 

@) Search the Scriptures. 
—Better, Ye search the Scriptures. 
The question whether the mood is 
Imperative or Indicative, whether 
we have here a commandment to 
examine the writings of the Old 
Testament canon, or a reference to 
their habit of doing so, is one 
which has been discussed through 
the whole history of New Testa- 
ment exposition, and one on which 
the opinion of those best qualified 
to judge has been, and is, almost 
equally divided. It is not a ques- 
tion of the form of the Greek word, 
for it may certainly be either. 'The 
English reader, therefore, is in a 
position to form his own opinion, 
and.is in possession of almost all 
the evidence. He should observe 
that all the parallel verbs in the 
context are in the Indicative—“ Ye 
have neither heard” $24. “faior 
have seen” (verse 37); “Ye have 
not His Word . . . ye believe not” 
(verse 88); “Ye think that . » . 
ye have” (verse 39); “Ye will 
not =. . ye might have” (verse 
40). Why should there be a snd- 
den change of construction in this 
instance only ? 

We find, then, this order of 
thought. (1) God has in the Old 
Testament witnessed of Me, but ye, 
with unreceptive hearts, have never 
heard a voice nor-seen a shape of 
God (verse 37). (2) Ye have not 
His word dwelling in you, or it 
would have witnessed of Me (verse 
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the Scriptures. 





|are they which testify of 





38). (3) Instead of receiving the 
Scriptures as a living power within 
you, ye search and explain the 
letter of them from without (verse 
39). (4) Ye think they contain 
eternal life, and hence your rever- 
ence for them (verse 39). (5) They 
really are witnesses of Me, and yet 
you, seeking in them eternal life, 
are not willing to come to Me that 
ye may have this life. 

It is believed that this is the 
most natural interpretation of the 
words, and that it gives a fuller 
meaning than any other to the 
teaching of Christ. 

The only objection to it of weight 
is that the Greek word for ‘“‘search”’ 
(épevvare) is one which would not 
have implied blame. It means to 
search after, track, inquire after 
(comp. chap. vii. 52); but, surely, 
this is just the expression for the 
literal: spirit in which the Rabbis 
treated their Scriptures. © More- 
over, it is not the searching which 
is matter for blame, but the fact 
of the searching and not finding, 
which is matter for wonder. 

Here, too, as elsewhere, the argu- 
ment from the meaning of a Greek 
word must be pressed only within 
strict limits when we remember that 
it represents in translation a then 
current Hebrew word. The Hebrew 
language had a word which just at 
that time was frequent on every 
Rabbi’s lips, and which exactly cor- 
responds to it. As early as the 
Book of Chronicles we find men- 
tion of the Midrashim, or Commen- 
taries in the sense in which this 
word is used, ¢.g., in “‘Czesar’s Com- 
mentaries.”’ The rest of the Acts 
of Abijah are “ written in the Mid- 
rash of the prophet Iddo” (2 Chron. 





xii. 22). More than we now know 
of the history of Joash is “‘ written 
in the Midrash of the Book of 
Kings” (2 Chron. xxiv. 27). In 
both cases our Authorised version 
renders the word by ‘‘story;” but 
this was at a time when its connec- 
tion with “history” as involving 
“inquiry ” was not forgotten. 
(Comp. The Translators to the 
Reader : —‘* This will be easily 
granted by as many as know story, | 
or haye any experience.””) These 
Midrashim sprang up after the 
Captivity, when the people had 
lost the older language of the Law 
and the Prophets; and paraphrases, 
expositions, and homilies, became 
at first indeed necessary, but grew 
into a vast and intricate system 
with “Secrets” and ‘ Precepts,” 
and ‘* Fences’? and “ Traditions of 
Elders” (Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii. 3), 
which gave abundant room for the 
learning and pride of men, but 
made the word of God of none 
effect (Matt. xv. 6; Mark vii. 13). 
Now, the period of the arrangement 
of the Midrashim of the Law com- 
menced half a century before the 
ministry of Christ. Hillel the First 
succeeded to the presidency of the 
Sanhedrin, n.c. 30, and Akiba, hia 
successor in the compilation of the 
Mishna, was a boy when these 
words were spoken. ‘The influence 
of the former was all-powerful 
among those who now accused 
Jesus of breaking, what the Law 
did not contain but the Midrash 
did. ‘Those who now listened to 
Christ were disciples or assistants 
of the great Rabbi, whose school 
of a thousand pupils left eighty 
names of note. 

May it not be, then, that the true 
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me. “) And ye will not 
come to me, that ye might 
have life. “T receive not 
honour from men, “ But 
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I know you, that ye have 
not the love of God in 
you. “?T am come in 
my Father’s name, and ye 








meaning of these words is to be 
found in their bearing upon these 
Rabbinic lives and works ?—“ Ye 
make your Midrashim on the 
Scriptures; ye explain, and com- 
ment, and seek for hidden mystic 
meaning; ye do all this because ye 
think they contain eternal life; 
their true meaning is not hidden; 
they tell of life, and ye who seek it 
do not hear them, and will not come 
unto Me that ye might have life.” 

(#2) And ye will not come to 
me.—The real hindrance is once 
more traced to the will. (See Note 
on chap. ii. 9.) It is moral, not 
intellectual. The result of a true 
willingness to know the truth is 
certain, not problematic. “Ye 
search because ye think ye have: 
if ye were willing to come, ye should 
really have.” 

The lesson is wide in its bearing. 
The Rabbinic spirit is not confined 
to Rabbis, nor is the merely literal 
study of the Scriptures limited to 
those of Judea. Dictionaries, and 
grammars, and commentaries, are 
tools ; but the precious ore is in the 
mine, and is to be extracted by every 
man for himself. He who wisely 
uses the best means, will know most 
of God and His truth; but this 
knowledge no man can purchase, 
and the essentials of it none need 
lack. It is to be learned in the 
closet, rather than in the library ; 
in action and trust, rather than in 
scholarship and thought. Religion 
is not philosophy, and the world 





by knowledge has never known 
God. For every humble heart that; 


willeth to be a scholar, God Himself 
willeth to be the Teacher. 

() I receive not honour.— 
The word is better rendered glory 
here, and in verse 44. Jesus con- 
tinues to dwell, in the remainder 
of the discourse (verses 41—47), on 
the true cause of their incredulity. 
“Ye will not come to Me” is the 
central thought. But were they, 
then, to follow this young Teacher, 
while they themselves had schools 
and disciples who held their teach- 
ing sacred, and their persons in 
honour, and addressed them as 
‘‘Rabbi?’” No! this is not the 
true coming to Him. They seek 
glory from men; He does not 
receive it (verse 34), 

#) Ye have not the love of 
God.—The principle which ex- 
cludes the seeking honour from 
men, is the love of God. They 
were, they said, jealous for God’s 
honour. The first precept of the 
Law, and the foundation of the 
Theocracy, was the love of God. 
This every Jew professed, and 
bound round brow and arm the 
holy texts which declared it, (Deut. 
vi. 4—9; xi. 13—21). The Phari- 
sees made broad the phylacteries 
which contained these words (Matt. 
xxiii. 5). They had them without, 
but they had not the principle 
within. There were sure marks 
which He had read in the heart as 
plain as the letters worn on the 
body, and therefore knew that 
they had not the love of God in 
them. 


(8) I am come in my 
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receive me not: if another |*2 |“ How can ye believe,* 


shall come in his own 
name, him ye will receive. 


which receive honour one 
of another, and seek not 








Father’s name.—So far from 
self-assertion or honour-seeking, 
He came in the name of, and as re- 
presenting, the Father; guided only 
by His will, doing only His work 
(chap. iv. 34). Had they loved the 
Father, they must have received 
and reverenced His Son (chap. viii. 
42; Matt. xxi. 37 et seg.). The 
absence of love is at the root of 
the rejection. The true Israelite 
became the true Christian (chap. 
i. 47); but these were not true 
members of the Old Covenant, and 
could not therefore pass into the 
New. 

If another shall come in his 
own name.—Comp. the direct 
prophecy of false Christs and pro- 
phets in Matt. xxiv. 24. The word 
“come” in this clause links the 
meaning with that of the “come” 
in the previous clause, and is to 
be understood of a false Messianic 
claim in opposition to the true. 
Sixty-four false Christs have been 
enumerated as appearing after the 
true Christ, and these words are 
often taken as a prophecy of one 
of the most famous of these, as 
Bar-Kochba. Not a few of the 
Fathers have understood the words 
of Antichrist. Perhaps the only 
definite reference is to the mental 
condition of the Jews. They would 
receive any other who came in 
his own authority, and seeking 
his own glory. ‘There would be 
no higher principle to which every- 
thing must yield. The seeker of 
power would fulfil their carnal 
interpretation of Messianic hopes. 
He would flatter and honour them, 





and therefore they would receive 
him. 

(#4) How can ye believe..? 
—The emphasis is again on the 
pronoun. It is not possible that ye 
should believe in Me, as our whole 
position is entirely different. Ye 
receive glory from men; I do not 
(verse 41). I am come in My 
Father’s name (verse 43); ye do 
not seek the glory which is from 
God. We are, then, in wholly 
distinct spheres of life, and action, 
and thought. To believe would be 
to give up your whole present life. 
While ye are what ye are, it can- 
not be. 

The marginal reference compares 
the parallel thought of chap. xii. 
43. ‘This is obscured in the English 
version by a difference of words 
for the same Greek word. Here, 
as in verse 41, it would be more 
exact to read glory for “‘ honour,” 
and in chap. xii. 43, glory for 
“ praise.” 

From God only.—Better, from 
the only God. Comp. Rom. xvi. 
sat Mrotiirals, “andyoviyalo; 
16; Jude 25. The article before 
“slory” should be noted. They 
received glory one of another. 
They sought not the glory, which 
was a divine attribute. (Comp. 
chap. i. 14.) Their charge against 
Vim was that He made Himself 
equal with God. Thinking them- 
selves monotheists, they were really 
idolaters. Each man, receiving 
glory from another, was in_ the 
place of a god to that other. Each 
man giving this glory to another, 
wag rendering to a fellow man that 
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the honour that cometh 
from God only? “Do 
not think that I will accuse 
you to the Father: there is 
one that accuseth you, even 
Moses, in whom ye trust. 
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is their Aceusey. 


“ For had- ye believed 
Moses, ye would have be- 
lieved me: for he wrote of 
me.* ” But if ye believe 
not his writings, how shall 
ye believe my words? 








which belonged to God only. They, 
not He, were robbing God of His 
glory. 

(*) Do not think that I will 
accuse you to the Father.— 
His words were words of direct 
accusation, which must have cut to 
the very quick. He had-come from 
the Father, and it might have 
seemed ‘to follow from what He 
said, that He would accuse them to 
the Father. He guards against 
this misinterpretation. Love can- 
not accuse; He cannot be an 
aceuser. He is ever a judge, only 
because love must judge hatred, 
and light must judge darkness, by 
revealing it. (Comp. Note on chap. 
ii, 19.) And yet the very re- 
velation of love and light, con- 
demns hatred and darkness, The 
heart, then, needs no accuser, for 
it accuses itself; it needs no sen- 
tence, for it condemns itself. There 
is no penalty so fearful as that of 
the soul which is awakened to its 
own sin, and cannot itself forgive 
that’ sin, and, therefore, cannot 
receive the forgiveness of the In- 
finite Love, which always forgives. 
Their aceusation was their rejection 
of light and love in the past, and 
Moses was their accuser, This 
is the thought of the following 
verses. 

(8) For had ye believed 
Moses.—The present incredulity: 
springs from that of the past. If 
they had really believed Moses, 





they would have seen in the whole 
spirit of the Pentateuch a mani- 
festation of God, which would have 
led them to the fuller manifesta- 
tion in Christ. Worship, and 
sacrifice, and offering, and priest- 
hood, were all meant to teach. 
Their very name for “law” (Thorah) 
meant “instruction.” But they 
accepted what the senses could 
know, and never went down be- 
neath this surface to its true. sig- 
nificance—i.e., they never believed 
Moses. We have here, in another 
form, the thought of verses 39, 
40 


For he wrote of me.—See 
the marginal references; but the 
thought is not to be confined to 
these passages, 

(7) But if ye believe not his 
writings . . .—The emphasis of 
the contrast here is not between 
“writings”? and “ words,’? but be. 
tween “his” and “My.” It is a 
repetition of the thought of the 
previous verse, with an advance 
in time. hey had not believed 
Moses, and therefore had not 
believed Him. They do: not be- 
lieve, for they do not read the 
spiritual meaning of the writings 
of Moses even now. What ground 
of hope is left? His words, re- 
vealing the deeper truths of the 
Kingdom of God, will fall upon 
their ears as so many unmeaning 
ee (Comp. Note on chap, iti, 
12. 
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lee, which is’ the sea of 
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[(1) Jesus 1s Lire (continued). 

(6) His Incarnation is life for 
mankind (chap. vi.). 

(a) Food given to sustain the 
hungry (verses -1—15). 

(8) His body not subject to 
natural laws (verses 16 
21). 

(y) The multitude follow 
Him (verses 22—25). 

(8) Teaching of Jesus (verses 
26—4S) : 

The work of God 
(verses 26—29) ; 

The Bread of Life 
(verses 30—40) 5 

The true food and the 
true drink (verses 
15—48). 

(c) The effect of the teaching 
—on the one hand de- 
fection, on the other a 
fuller confession of faith 
(verses 59—71).] 

The feeding -of the Five Thou- 
gand is the one miracle related in 
every Gospel. See Matt. xiv. 13— 
21; Mark vi. 30—44; Luke ix. 
10—17. The student will, of course, 
distinguish it from the feeding of 
the Four Thousand (Matt. xv. 32,39; 
Mark viii. 1—9. Here it will be 
enough to mark the details of this 
miracle peculiar to St. John. 

The fact that this miracle of the 
Galilean ministry finds a place also 
in the record of the Judean ministry 
is to be explained by the discourse 
which follows. Here, as elsewhere, 
the principle which has guided the 
writer’s choice is that the sign is a 
teaching by work (comp. Note on 
chap. ii. 11), and that those signs 





produce the fullest faith and life 
(chap. xx. 31) which led up to the 
fullest. teaching -by word. We 
shall find, too (verse 41), that the 
discourse is addressed to Jews of 
Jerusalem among others, so that 
the chapter, though belonging 
locally to Galilee, is really within 
the sphere of St. John’s narrative. 

() After these things... 
Allowing an undefined interval, 
which is filled up by the earlier 
Gospels. We need not adopt the 
purely arbitrary supposition that 
a portion of the Gospel between 
chaps. v. and vi. has been lost, nor 
yet connect them in immediate 
order of time, For St. John the 
discourse is that for which the 
whole is recorded. The exact 
sequence of events is by him left 
undetermined. 

Went over the sea of Gali- 
lee—i.c., crossed over from Galilee 
to the eastern side of the lake. 

Sea of Tiberias.—Comp. chap. 
xxi. 1; but the phrases are not 
precisely the same. There it is 
simply “sea of Tiberias.” Here 
it is “sea of Galilee, of Tiberias,” 
the latter term being either an 
alternative rendering for Greek 
readers (comp. Note on chap. i. 
28), or a limitation to that part 
of the lake which was opposite 
to Tiberias. We shall find reason 
to believe that the hast chapter of 
the Gospel should be regarded as 
an appendix, and the present pas- 
sage may mark the transition 
between. the older. names for the 
lake which meet us in the other 
Gospels, and the later name, which 
mects us for the first time in St. 
John, but was afterwards common 
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Tiberias. 
multitude followed him, 
because they saw his mira- 
cles which he did on them 
that were diseased. © And 
Jesus went up into a moun- 
tain, and there he sat with 
his disciples. “ And the 
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follow Jesus. 


® And a great “seDeut| passover,* a feast of the 


Jews, was nigh. 

® When Jesus then 
lifted up jis eyes,? and 
saw a great company come 
unto him, he saith unto 
Philip, Whence shall we 
buy bread, that these may 











in Greek writers. The town itself 
is.named in the New Testament 
only in this chapter, verse 23. It 
was on the west of the lake, and is 
the present well-known Tabariyeh. 
Built by Herod the Tetrarch, it 
was in accordance to the Herodian 
policy of courting Rome, named 
after the Emperor Tiberius. Euse- 
bius tells us that it was commenced 
in the fourteenth year of Tiberius, 
which is itself an uncertain date 
(comp. Note on chap. ii. 20); but 
we may accept it as placing the 
building in the time of our Lord, 
and as explaining that the name of 
the town does not meet us in the 
earlier Gospels; while it has at a 
late date, and at all events for Greek 
readers, extended to the lake. 

?) A great multitude .. — 
This is explained by the facts 
(1) that the Baptist had been put 
to death, and that those who had 
followed him would now follow 
Christ; (2) that the Twelve had 
now returned from their ministry 
in the towns and villages of 
Galilee; (8) that the Passover was 
at hand, and that numbers would 
be flocking from Northern Pales- 
tine to Jerusalem. 

Followed... saw... did. 
—Better, were following ... were 
beholding . . . was doing. It does 
not mean simply that they saw these 
miracles on the west of the lake, and 





followed Him across it; but that He 
kept on healing the sick, and that 
the crowds kept on following Him. 
The usual caravan-road for the 
northern pilgrims was on the side 
of the lake, and the throng would 
increase as He went. 

@) A mountain.—Better, the 
mountain, or, perhaps, the jill. 
country on the east shore of the 
sea. See the parallel passages. 

® A feast.—Better, the feast. 
Comp. chap. v. 1. This is added 
by St. John only, and is not simply 
a note of time, but gives a key of 
interpretation to the sign itself, and 
to the discourse which fullowed. 

®) When Jesus then lifted 
up his eyes . . . .—The con- 
verse with Philip is also peculiar 
to this Gospel. (Comp, chap. xiv. 
8 e¢ seg.) The impression of the 
immediate antecedents of the 
miracle is different from, but not 
opposed to, that of the other nar- 
ratives. They all represent the 
request coming from the disciples 
as the first step. St. John does not 
say it was not so. They represent 
what took place as seen from the 
outer circle; he, from the point of 
view of those near to His Master. 
We may think of the group of 
disciples seated round Him, and of 
the first-called Andrew and Peter, 
James and John, and Philip (comp. 
chap. i. 40 et seg.) as closer to Him 
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eat? © And this he said |» 
to prove him: for he him- 
self knew what he would 
do. © Philip answered 
him, Two hundred penny- 
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worth of bread is not suffi- 
cient for them, that every 
one of them may take a 
little. © One of his dis- 
ciples, Andrew, Simon 








than the others, who come and 
speak to Him about the multitudes. 
While the wants of all are present, 
the wants of the individuals are not 
absent. There is something in the 
character of Philip which this occa- 
sion may test. To him is the ques- 
tion spoken which may yet have 
been an answer to their remark. 

Saw a great company come. 
—Better, saw that a great multitude 
cometh, It is the vivid present of 
the crowd coming. 

Whence shall we buy 
bread ?—or rather, Vhence are we 
to buy bread ? with the best MSS. 

® And this he said to prove 
him.—This gives us a glimpse into 
the educational method of the 
great Teacher. There is for Him 
no difficulty. He of Himself knows 
what Heisabout to do, But Philip 
had, we may think, been present at 
Cana of Galilee, and had seen the 
wine multiplied to supply the needs 
of all. Other signs had spoken to 
the eye, and a fuller teaching had 
spoken to the ear. How far had 
either spoken to the spirit? He 
had felt the Divine Presence in 
separate instances. Had he realised 
it as a law of life, holding for every 
need that could arise ? The student 
has learnt individual facts, but has 
he laid hold of the principle which 
underlies them? The one is from 
without, and depends upon the 
teacher ; the other is from within, 
and is the true education of the 








?) Philip answered him.— 
The answer proves that Philip has 
not really learnt the lessons of the 
earlier teaching. The question 
does not suggest to him the true 
answer of divine sufficiency, but 
leads him to think of the human 
difficulty. He looks on the vast 
throng of people. At the lowest 
estimate, it would take the value of 
200 denarii to feed them—in pre- 
sent money-value nearly £7; in 
actual labour value nearly a work- 
man’s yearly wage. The denarius 
is the value of a day’s work in the 
parable (Matt. xx. 2 et seq.). In 
A.D. 14, on the accession of Tiberius, 
one of the causes of revolt in the 
Pannonian legions is the smallness 
of their pay, and one of their 
demands (Tacit. Ann. i. 26) is 
a penny a day. For Philip this 
large sum seems an impossibility. 
He states the difficulty and leaves 
it. 

8) One of his disciples.— 
Within the inner circle around 
Him—and this, too, is told us only 
by St. John—is another of the early 
disciples. He was one of the two 
disciples of the Baptist who first 
followed Jesus, and John’s own 
companion (chap. i. 40). He is 
always named as one of the first 
group of the Twelve (comp. Matt. x. 
2), and in some way was specially 
connected with Philip (chap. i. 44). 
Here, and in chap. xii. 22 (see Note), 
they are named together, and also 


man himself. He has been taught; | in the lists in Mark iii. 18, and Acta 


he is now to be examined. 


ils: 
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The Barley Loaves 


Peter’s brother, saith unto 
him, ® There is a lad here, 
which hath five barley 
loaves, and two small fishes: 
but what are they among 
so any? “ And Jesus 
wid, Make the men sit 
down. Now there was 
much grass in the place. 
So the men sat down, in 
numberaboutfive thousand, 





ST. JOHN, VI. 


and Fishes 


{") And Jesus took the 
loaves ; and when he had 
giventhanks, he distributed 
to the disciples, and the 
disciples to them that were 
set down; and likewise of 
the fishes as much as they 
would. “ When they 
were filled, he said unto 
his disciples, Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that 











®) There is a lad here. . .— 


Again the account of the eye-wit-- 


ness is the more full and lifelike. 
All tell of the five loaves and two 
fishes. John knows that they are 
barley-loaves—the ordinary black 
bread of the Galilean peasant ; and 
that the loaves and fishes are not 
the property of the disciples, but of 
a lad or slave who has followed the 
crowd, in the hope, it may be, of 
finding a purchaser for them. 

The word for “lad” is a diminu- 
tive occurring only here (notin the 
best text of Matt. xi. 16), and in 
many MSS. is accompanied by 
“one.” The word may mean a 
servant, but it more probably 
means a child. One lad! What 
could he bear for so many ? 

Two small fishes.—Better, 
two fishes. 'This word, too, is 
rightly regarded as a diminutive, 
but it isnot a diminutive of “ fish.” 
The original root means to boil ; 
thus the substantive is used, as in 
Homer, of boiled meat, and then of 
anything eaten as a relish with 
bread, and specially of fish. This 
diminutive is used in the New 
Testument only here and in verse 
11, and in chap. xxi. verses 9, 10, 
13, A comparison of the passages 





will make it clear that St. John 
means by the word the ordinary 
relish of fish, which formed, with 
bread, the staple food of the people. 

The whole force of Andrew’s 
remark, with its diminutive words, 
rests upon the smallness of their 
power to help; while Philip had 
dwelt on the greatness of the need. 

(@°) Much grass.—This is an 
addition in thisaccount. St. Mark, 
who also represents the impression 
of an eye-witness, tells us that the 
grass was green (chap. vi. 39). We 
know from verse 4 that it was at 
the time of the Passover—i.e., 
about our April, when the hill- 
country on the west of the lake 
would naturally be clothed with 
verdure. 

So the men sat down.—The 
word (%vdpes) means men as such, as 
distinct from women. (Comp. Note 
on chap. i. 51.) St. Matthew tells 
us there were five thousand men 
besides the women and children 
(chap. xiv. 21). 

(4) The better MSS. omit “to 
the disciples, and the disciples to,” 
It is included in the sense, but is 
not here expressed in word. 

(?) Gather up the frag- 
ments.—Again St. John connects. 
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The Baskets 


nothing be lost. ©» There- 
fore they gathered them 
together, and filled twelve 
baskets with the fragments 
of the five barley loaves, 
which remained over and 
above unto them that had 
eaten, © Then those men, 
when they had seen the 
miracle that Jesus did, 
said, This is of a truth that 
prophet that should come 
into the world. 


ST. JOHN, VI. 


a Matt. 
14. 23. 


Full of Fragments. 

“) When Jesus there- 
fore perceived that they 
would come and take him 
by force, to make him a 
king, he departed again 
into a mountain himself 
alone. 

“®) And when even was 
now come,® his disciples 
went down unto the sea, 
“ and entered into a ship, 
and went over the sea to- 
ward Capernaum. And 











immediately with our Lord what 
the other Evangelists relate of the 
disciples. It is from this passage 
only that we know that the gather- 
ing of the fragments followed His 
express command. 

(3) Twelve baskets . . —The 
word for basket. is kophinos, It 
is the small hand-basket. (Comp. 
Juv. Sat. iii. 14; vi. 541.) In the 
miracle of the Four Thousand the 
word is spuris, which was large 
enough to hold a man (Acts ix. 26). 

(4) Miracle. — Better, sign. 
(Comp. chap. ii. 11.) 

That Jesus did.—Better, that 
He did. The example is instructive, 
as showing how words were added 
at the beginning of a portion read 
in church. Many examples of this 
may be found in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, as, for instance, in the 
Gospel for Quinquagesima. 

This is of a truth that 
prophet.—This verse is peculiar 
to St. John. The reception or re- 
jection of Christ is always present 
to his thoughts. . He remembers 
that the effect of the miracle on 
the minds of those men was that 
they were convinced that this was 








the Prophet whom they expected, 
and for whom they had before taken 
John the Baptist (chap. i. 21). 

(*) When Jesus therefore 
perceived . . .—St. John has 
told us of the effect of the sign 
on the multitude. He knows also 
the reason of Christ’s retirement, 
while St. Matthew and St. Mark 
only state the fact that He retired 
to pray. They knew not that He 
wished to avoid that throng of 
people who thought of the Messiah 
as a temporal king, and would 
have borne Him with them to the 
great feast at the royal city. St. 
Luke does not contain this section, 
but comp. chap. ix, 18 et seq. 

A  mountain.—Better, the 
mountain, or the hill-country (verse 
3). He withdrew again to the 
place where He was before. 

(6) Hven—i.e., what was known 
as the ‘‘ second evening,” from the 
twelfth hour until “it was now 
dark”’ (verse 17). 

@7) And entered into a ship. 
—For “a ship,” the received text 
has, with some of the best MSS., 
the ship—i.e., the ship in which 
they first crossed. For “went over 
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The Storm 


it. was now dark, and Jesus | 
was not come to them. 
“8 And the sea arose by 
reason of a great wind that 
blew. “® So when they 
had rowed about five and 
twenty or thirty furlongs, | 


ST. JOHN, VI. 


on the Lake. 


they see Jesus walking on 
the sea, and drawing nigh 
unto the ship: and they 
were afraid. © But he 
saith unto them, It is I; 
be not afraid, @ Then 
they willingly received him 











the sea,” read were going over the 


sea. The voyage is described as 
still continuing. 

Toward Capernaum.—St. 
Matthew speaks more generally of 
the other (i.e, the western) side. 
St. Mark of Bethsaida, which was 
distinct from Bethsaida Julias, on 
the east of the lake. (Comp. Luke. 
ix. 10.) The researches of the 
Palestine Exploration Society may 
perhaps be considered to have 
settled the vexed question of the 
position of Capernaum in favour 
of Teli-Him, on the shore of the 
lake. The modern name is probably 
a remnant of the older form, 
Caphas having been displaced by 
Teli. (Comp. Matt. iv. 13, and Note 
on verse 59 in this chapter.) 

(8) And the sea arose.— 
Better, was rising. The tense is 
still imperfect, describing the scene 
as it took place. The sea was then 
being agitated by the wind. 

(7%) Five and twenty or 
thirty furlongs—i.ec., about half 
their voyage. Josephus describes 
the lake as forty furlongs wide 
(Wars, iii. 10, § 7). Comp. Matt. 
xiv. 25. 

(°) See the same words in Mark 
vi. 50. St. Matthew's account is 
more full here, adding the trial of 
St. Peter’s faith. 

@!) Then they willingly re- 
ceived him.—This is doubtless 
torrect as an interpretation, but it 





is too full for a translation. The 
Greek cannot mean more than, 
“Then they were willing to receive 
Him.” They are re-assured by 
His voice, and their fears cease. 
That they did receive Him into the 
ship is stated by St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, and is implied here. 
That the words may mean more 
than a “wish” to receive Him is 
shown by St. John’s usage in chaps. 
1. 443; v. 85; viii. 34. : 

And immediately the ship 
was at the land whither they 
went.—Better, . . . whither they 
were going. It follows from verse 
19 that they were at this time 
about half-way across the lake— 
2.e., from two to three miles from 
the shore. No such explanation 
as that they were near the shore, 
but in the darkness and confusion 
of the stcrm did not know it, is 
consistent with the plain meaning 
of these definite words. On the 
other hand, it is not necessary to 
suppose that St. John here adds 
the narrative of another miracle. 
Where all was miraculous this may 
well, indeed, have been thought so 
too; but the analogy of the miracles 
of our Lord does not lead us to 
expect the use of divine power to 
accomplish what was within the 
reach of human effort. It would 
on this supposition be difficult to 
understand why the carlier Gospels 
omit what would surely have seemed 
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The Multitude 


into the ship: and imme- 
diately the ship was at the 
land whither they went. 

%) The day following, | 


ST. JOHN, VIL 


Cross after Jesus. 


when the’ people which 
stood on the other side of 
the sea saw that there was 
none other boat there, save 








to be among the greatest miracles ; 
and why St. John mentions it only 
in a passing sentence. ‘The words 
appear rather to contrast the ease 
and rapidity with which the second 
half of the voyage was accomplished 
in His presence, before which the 
winds and waves were hushed into 
a calm, and their fears and doubts 
passed into courage and hope; with 
the first half, when the sea kept 
rising, and a strong wind kept 
blowing, and they rowed against it 
for five-and-twenty or thirty fur- 
longs. The word rendered “ imme- 
diately ’—which is more exactly 
our straightway—may find its full 
meaning in the straight line of the 
boat’s after-course, as contrasted 
with its being tossed hither and 
thither during the storm. The 
whole context seems to find its full 
meaning in the sense of difficulty 
and danger ,before our Lord was 
received into the boat, and in the 
sense of safety and peace after- 
wards. The Psalmist of the Eng- 
lish Christian Year has expressed 
this in familiar words— 
“ Thou Framer of the light and dark, 
Steer through the tempest Thine 
own ark: in 
Amid the howling wintry sea - 
We arein port if we have Thee.” 
It is scarcely too much to think 
that the familiar words of him who 
is Psalmist of Jewish and Christian 
year alike were present to the mind 
of St. John— 


“For He commandeth, and raiseth 
the stormy wind. 





Which lifteth up the waves of (the 
deep), ! 


They mount up to the heaven, 
They go down again to the depths: 
Their soul is melted because of 
trouble. 


. . . . . . . ° 


He maketh the storm a calm, 
So that the waves thereof are 


still. 
Then are they glad because they be 


mute 
So bringeth them unto their 
desired haven.” 


(See the whole passage, Ps. evii. 23 
88.) 

The miracle is followed in the 
other accounts by the healings in 
the land of Gennesaret. (See Matt. 
xiv. 34—36; Mark vi. 53—46.) 
For St. John the whole leads up to 
the discourse at Capernaum. He 
has told how our Lord and the dis- 
ciples have crossed again to the 
west of the lake, but the narrative 
at once returns to the multitude 
who have seen the sign, and for 
whom there remains the iuterpre- 
tation. 

2) The people.—Better, the 
multitude. It is the same word 
which in verse 5 is rendered ‘‘ com- 
pany.” 

On the other side of the 
sea—ie., on the eastern side. 
The writer’s starting-point is now 
Capernaum. In verse 25 the same 
words mean the western side, the 
starting-point of the multitude 
being the scene of the miracle. 

Save that one whereinto 
his disciples were entered.— 
Better, save one, with the best MSS. 
The addition has arisen from an 
explanatory gloss, 
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The Multitude 


that one whereinto his dis- 
ciples were entered, and 
that Jesus went not with 
his disciples into the boat, 
but ¢hat his disciples were 
gone away alone ; “ (how- 
beit there came other boats 
from Tiberias nigh unto the 
place where they did eat 
bread, after that the Lord 
had given thanks:) @ when 
the people therefore saw 





ST. JOHN, VI. 


at-Capernaum. 


that Jesus was not there, 
neither his disciples, they 
also took shipping, and 
came to Capernaum, seek- 
ing for Jesu. © And 
when they had found him 
on the other side of the sea, 
they said unto him, Rabbi, 
when camest thou hither ? 

®) Jesus answered them 
and said, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Ye seek me, 








(3) Howbeit there came 
other boats.—This is a paren- 
thesis to explain the fact that 
while on the previous evening they 
saw only one boat, there were now 
several. The multitude came in 
part from the west of the lake, 
and the boats crossed over in the 
morning for them. It is possible 
that a harbour, or centre of mer- 
chandise, is pointed out by “nigh 
unto the place.” 

The Lord had given thanks. 
—This act had impressed itself 
upon the writer. Because the 
Lord had blessed the bread it was 
that the multitude had whereof to 
eat. 

(4) When the people.—Bet- 
ter, the multitude, as before. Tt is 
not necessary to suppose that the 
whole 5,000 crossed over. The 
crowd came probably in part from 
the eastern side, and many would 
continue their journey to Jeru- 
salem (comp. verse 2). If indeed 
we press the words of verse 22, 
“the multitude which (still) stood 
on the other side of the sea,” they 
would include the remnant only. 

Therefore saw.— Resuming 
verse 22. The sentence is long 





and involved, and this has been, 
as we may expect, followed by 
some variations in the text. “Saw,” 
in verse 22, should be interpreted of 
the previous evening, and the same 
word here of the day of their own 
embarking. They knew there was 
only one boat, and that the dis- 
ciples had gone away in it, but 
Jesus had not. They expected 
therefore to find Him among them- 
selves, but did not. Meanwhile, 
other boats had come across from 
Tiberias. From these they may 
have learnt that He was not there. 

They also took shipping.— 
Better, they themselves entered into 
the boats. 

@) Rabbi, when camest 
thou hither?—This discourse 
took place in the synagogue at 
Capernaum (verse 59), They are 
amazed to find Him here. When 
and how could he have come? He 
had not gone in the boat with the 
disciples, and no other boats had 
crossed but those in which they 
themselves came. On the title 
Rabbi, see Note on chap. i. 38. 

(6) Jesus does not answer their 
question. There is an earlier sign 
than that about which they now 
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Labour not for the 


not because ye saw the 
miracles, but because ye 
did cat of the loaves, and 
were filled. ©? Labour not! 
for the meat which perish- 
eth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life, which the Son 


T. 
101, 
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ST. JOHN, VI. 


a Matt. 3 
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rk 
not. 


Meat which perisheth. 


;of man shall give unto 
you: for him hath God the 
Father sealed.¢ © Then 
said they unto him, What 
shall we do, that we might 
work the works of God? 
© Jesus answered and said 
unto them, This is the 














ask, the spiritual significance of 
which neither they nor the dis- 
ciples have realised (Mark vi. 52). 
He does not satisfy their curiosity, 
but with the solemn “ Verily, 
verily,” begins to reveal this hidden 
truth. 

Wot because ye saw the 
miracles.—Better, not because ye 
saw signs. ‘There is no article in 
the original, and the common ren- 
dering “miracles” quite misses 
the sense. They had seen miracles 
and had felt their force as wonders ; 
what they had not done was to 
enter into the spiritual significance, 
and see in them signs of the eternal 
truth. They regarded the whole 
matter from without. It was to 
them nothing more than an eating 
yesterday, which may be repeated 
to-day; or it may be He will allow 
them to take Him and make Him 
King now, though He did not 
then. 1 

7) Iabour not for the meat 
which perisheth.—This is one 
of the instances in which the 
reader of the English Bible -has 
in the margin a much better ren- 
dering than in the text. Work not 
shows the verbal connection with 
verses 28, 29, 30, which is wholly 
Jost in “labour not.” It will be 
instructive to compare the other 





passages in this Gospel where the 
word occurs: chaps. ii. 21 (wrought 


in God); v. 17; ix. 4. Work not is 
better than “work not for,” by 
which the words have been some 
times rendered. The sense is, 
“ Work not out—let it not be the 
result of your constant working— 
to have food (comp. chap. iv. 32) 
which perisheth; but let your 
work be one worthy of your en- 
deavour, food which endureth unto 
eternal life, which food the Son of 
Man will give to you.” 

For him hath God the 
Father sealed.—The emphasis 
of the original is seen better by 
preserving the order of the words, 
for Him hath the Father sealed, even 
God. (Comp. Note on chap. iii. 33.) 

(28) What shall we do, that 
we might work . . .?—This 
verse confirms the meaning given 
to the preceding words. They 
understand them in that sense. 
There are works for them to do 
which are appointed of God. What 
shall they do, that they may work 
these works? ‘They had seen Him 
doing mighty works, which clearly 
showed the power of God. Aro 
there for them works of a like 
kind? What steps must they take 
that they too may work them ? 

@) This is the work of God. 
—They speak of “ works,” regard- 
ing life as an aggregate of in- 
dividual deeds. lle speaks of 
“work,” regarding separate acta 
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ST. JOHN, VL 


in the Desert. 


work of God,“ that ye be- |«1 Joun| est thou then, that we may 


lieve on him whom he hath 
sent. ; 


see, and believe thee? what 
dost thou work? © Our 


©) They said therefore |? E* ™| fathers did eat manna in 


unto him, What sign shew- 


Num, 
EVO A 


the desert ;? as it is written, 








as the outcome of principle. His 
own works (chap. y. 36) made one 
complete work (chap. xvii. 4), 
They had one great work to do, 
which indeed seemed not a work, 
but which when realised would be 
the living principle of every work, 
and would be as food abiding unto 
eternal life. 

That ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent.—Comp. 
chap. v. 24. To believe on Him 
whom God hath sent, is already to 
have the spiritual life which is 
eternal. The contrast of the words 
comes to us across the discussions 
of many centuries, speaking to the 
angry waves which arise in men’s 
souls and bidding’ them be still. 
Faith and work, then, are one. As 
soul and body, they together make 
one life. The energy of every 
work is in the faith which links 
the soul with God; the outcome of 
all faith is in the act which links 
the soul with man. The work of 
life is faith; and “faith worketh 
by love” (Gal. v. 6). 

6°) What dost thou work ? 
—They feel that His words are an 
assertion that He is the Messiah, 
and they demand of Him Messianic 
signs and works. Do they demand 
« sign who had seen the thousands 
fed, and would then have made 
Him a king? It was but yester- 
day that He was obliged to with- 
draw from the enthusiasm of the 
multitude. Do they to-day need 
a further proof? The answer is to 





be found partly in the fact that a 
feeling soon quickened is soon 
cooled, and that even the disciples 
had not learnt the true meaning of 
the earlier sign (verse 19); and 
partly in the fact that He Himself 
had taught them since, that the 
work of life was spiritual and eter- 
nal, and that He too could give 
them that food. This seems’ to 
them a claim to a power in the 
world of spirit analogous to that 
which He had exercised in the 
world of matter. They demand 
proof of this power. Where is 
the sign of it? What is the work 
that He Himself does, answering 
to the work of faith which He 
demands from them ? 

@!) Our fathers did eat 
manna.—He claims to be the 
Messiah; but the Messiah was to 
be greater than Moses, and the 
sign He has shown is less. The 
Messiah was to cause manna again 
to fall from heaven, as their Rabbis 
taught. They had eaten food 
which, if miraculously multiplied, 
was | still the food of earth—the 
common bread and common relish 
—and this on the grassy sward not 
far removed from the habitations 
of men, Their fathers had eaten 
the manna which came direct from 
God, and was gathered from the 
granite rocks of the desert; ana 
the Psalmist had told, and Hebrew 
children loved to chant, that “ bread 
from heaven was that which He 
gave them to eat,’’ 
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He gave them bread from 
heaven to eat.* 
Jesus said unto them, Ve- 
rily, verily, I say unto you, 
Moses gave you not that 
bread from heaven; but 
my Father giveth you the 
trne bread from heaven, 


ST. JOHN, VI. 
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from Heaveh. 


©) For the bread of God 
is he which cometh down 
from heaven, and giveth life 
unto the world. Then 
said they unto him, Lord, 
evermore give us_ this 
bread. © And Jesus said 
unto them, I am the bread 


8. 








(8°) Moses gave you not that 
bread.—Again His solemn words 
bring to their thoughts the deeper 
reality which they are passing over. 
They had implied a contrast be- 
tween their fathers and themselves, 
between Moses and Jesus, They 
expressed the glory of the Mosaic 
sign in the language of the Psalm; 
but there the gift is ascribed to 
God, and it is named to mark the 
darkness of their unbelief. The 
gift of God was ever the same. 
He it was who gave then; He it 
is who ever giveth. “ You think 
of Moses; but Moses was the mes- 
senger of My Father. You speak 
of bread from heaven; but heaven 
is My. home, from which I am 
come to give the true bread to the 
world, which in very truth is its 
sustenance.” (Comp., for the full 
sense of ‘‘ true,’”’ the Note on chap. 
i. 9.) 

3) He which. — Better, that 
which. The ‘identification with 
Himself does not occur before verse 
35. This verse is a fuller expres- 
sion of the last clause of verse 32, 
to which each term answers. 

“My Father giveth”... “the 

bread of God.” 

“ The (ideally) true bread.” . . . 
“siveth life unto the 
world.” 

“ From heaven” . .. which 
cometh down from heaven.” 





The tenses are present. (Comp. 
Notes on verses 60 and 51.) The 
manna in the wilderness was but 
one instance of that which is con- 
stant. The Jewish nation was but 
one unit in, the Father’s family. 
The bread of God ever cometh and 
ever giveth life; and the life which 
it giveth is for. the world. Every 
word proceeding from the mouth 
of God, spoken in many portions 
and in many ways, was part of the 
true food for the true life of man, 
@4) Lord, evermore give 
us . . .—Comp. Note on chap, 
iv. 15. It would be better to read 
Sir for ‘‘ Lord” here, as there. 
They, as the Samaritan woman, 
think of the satisfaction of physical 
need. They do not realise that 
man does not live by bread alone. 
The manna fell from heaven and 
gave life to their fathers; He has 
spoken of bread of God coming in 
the same way and giving life, 
He has given them bread on earth, 
which they ate yesterday, but they 
hunger again to-day. Could He 
give them ‘‘evermore this bread ?” 
(5) I am the bread of life, 
—Comp. again the conversation 
with the woman of Samaria. Here 
they have asked for “this bread,” 
the bread wkich giveth life, ax 
distinct from that which perisheth. 
It is now present with them. He 
is that bread, whose characteristic is 
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of life: he that cometh to 
me shall never hunger ; 
and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst, 


ST. JOHN, VI. 


never Hunger or Thirst. 


%) But I said unto you, 
That ye also have seen me, 
and believe not. ©? All 
that the Father giveth me 








life, 
yealing God to man, teaching the 
eternal truths which are the lfe 
of the spirit just as bread is of the 
body. 

He that comethtome... 
he that believeth on me.— 
The natural bread satisfied no 
need unless it was appropriated 
and eaten. Prompted by hunger, 
they had taken into hand and 
mouth the loaves He had given 
them, and were filled. The same 
law holds for the spiritual bread. 
It is taken by him who comes to 
Christ; it is eaten by him who 
believes on Him, and it satisfies 
every need. It sustains the spiri- 
tual life in strength, and refreshes 
it in weariness. The bread of life 
giveth a principle of life, and he 
who hungereth and thirsteth for it 
shall also be filled, but with that 
which abideth, so that he shall 
never hunger and shall never 
thirst. (Comp. Matt. v. 6.) 

G6) But I said untoyou.. 
—There is no record of this saying. 
Tt was included in the thoughts of 
chap. v. 87—44, and was perhaps 
uttered then, or, more probably, to 
those whom He is now addressing. 
That there are many words of 
Christ which have not been pre- 
served to us is certain. (Comp. 
Notes on chap. xx. 30, 31.) It is 
possible, but scarcely more than 
this, that the words refer to what 
He was about to say. } 

Ye also have seen me.—The 
“also” is misplaced. It is not 
“ye in addition to others,” but Ye 
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have even seen Me. Ye have not 
simply been told, but have had 
the fullest evidence, amounting to 
actual seeing. (Comp. chap. xx. 29.) 
You asked for a sign, that you may 
see it and believe (verse 30); you 
have had much more, and do not 
believe. (Comp. Luke xvi. 29.) 

@7) All that the Father 
giveth me.—There is something 
startling in this power of the human 
will to reject the fullest evidence, 
and to remain unbelieving, after 
the proof which it has itself de- 
manded asa foundation for its belief. 
In that assembly there are repre- 
sentatives of the differing stages of 
faith and non-faith in Him, which 
every age of which Christianity 
has seen. Here are men in the 
pride of human wisdom rejecting 
Him because He does not fulfil 
their own idea of what the Messiah 
should be. Here are men’ of 
humble heart finding in Him the 
satisfaction of the soul’s deepest 


.| wants, and believing and knowing 


that He is the Holy One of God 
(verse 69). Here are men of the 
Nicodemus type, passing from one 
stage to the other, almost believing, 
but held back by their will, which 
willeth not to believe. Here are 
men, too, of the Judas type (verses 
64 and 71), traitors even in the 
faithful few. For these varying 
effects there must be a cause, and 
in the next few verses Jesus dwells 
upon this. He finds the reason (1) 
in the eternal will of God, of whose 
gift it is that man willeth; and (2) 
in the determination of the will of 
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shall come to me; and him 
that cometh to me I will 
in no wise cast out. © For 
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T came down from heaven, 
not to do mine own will, 
but the will of him that 








map, of whose acceptance it is that 
God giveth. Men have seized 
now one and now the other of these 
truths, and have built upon them 
in separation logical systems of 
doctrine which are but half-truths. 
He states them in union. ‘Their 
reconciliation transcends human 
reason, but is within the experi- 
ence of human life. It is, as St. 
Bernard said, following the words 
of Jesus, “If there is no free will, 
there is nothing to save; if there 
is no free grace there is nothing 
wherewith to save;” or, in words 
more familiar to English ears, 
“. . .. the grace of God by Christ 
preventing us, that we may have a 
good will, and working with us, 
when we have that good will” (the 
Tenth Article of Religion). 

And him that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out. 
—It is not easy to improve the 
English rendering of this verse, 
and there is a sacredness in the 
sound of the old, old words; but 
still, they convey to few readers 
the full meaning of the original. 
The word “come” is made to 
serve, within two or three lines, 
for three different Greek words. 
Literally, we should read, 4// that 
the Father giveth Me shall arrwe at 
Me, and him that is on the way I 
will in no wise east out: for I 
am come down.... The present 
tense of “ giveth” should be noted. 
The giving is not of an act in the 
past, but of a ceaseless love ever in 
the present, The word “all” is 
the neuter of the collective whole, 





individual action. It is repeated, 
and still with reference to the gift 
in verse 39; while in verse 40, 
with the thought of each man’s 
coming, it passes to the masculine, 
which marks out the separate life 
and faith of every unit in the 
mass. 

It may be that the words “‘come” 
(arrive at) and ‘‘ cometh”? (is on the 
way), contrasted as they are in this 
verse, refer to the different posi- 
tions of those who seek Him—to 
the ninety and nine in the fold, 
and the one who in the far distance 
hears His voice and comes in doubt 
and fear; but the context seems 
rather to point out the fulfilment 
of the Messianic Kingdom as the 
Father’s gift, and the. individual 
difficulties of, and individual help 
given to, those who strive to enter 
it, and shall in no wise be cast ‘out. 
There were men among those 
who heard Him who in darkness 
and difficulty were feeling theit 
way: these men were guided and 
strengthened by an unseen hand 
until they found it; there were 
men there who were being cast 
out, but not by Him. 

8) Not to do mine own 
will. — Comp. chap. v. 30. He 
has spoken of the Father’s gift and 
of human action. He now once 
more identifies His own will with 
that of the Father, and yet states 
the fact of His possessing an inde- 
pendent will. It cannot be that 
he should cast out any one who 
comes. He knows, indeed, with 
the knowledge of human nature, 
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The Father's Will 


sent me. © Ani this is 
the Father’s will which 
hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath given me I 
should lose nothing, but | 


ST. JOHN, VI. that none should be Lost. 


should raise it up again at 
the last day.. “ And this 
is the will of him that sent 
me, that every one which 
seeth the Son, and believeth 











spiritual through the sensuous, and 
what are the hindrances in the 
way of every seeker of truth. 
Added to this, He knows, with a 
divine knowledge, what is the 
infinite love of the Father, and He 
bas Himself come down from 
neaven to fulfil heaven’s will in 
love to man, 

(39) And thisis the F'ather’s 
will.—Read, with best MSS., And 
this is the will of Him that sent Me. 
Comp. Note on verse 40. These 
two verses further set forth the 
divine will in the mission of Christ, 
first in relation to the Father’s 
gift, and then in relation to man’s 
acceptance. Both verses make 
emphatic the expression of that 
will in the mission, Him that sent 
Me; both refer its fulfilment to 
the final victory over sin and 
death, at the last day. Both state 
the will of God in a single clause, 
prefaced by the most signal proof 
of divine love in God revealed on 
earth, and followed by its end, in 
man raised to heaven. ul 

The “all” is here neuter, refer- 
ring to the whole extent of the 
Messianic work. (Comp. verse 
37.) Vast as this is, beyond our 
power of: thought, including all 
times, and all places, and all 
nations, and it may be other 
worlds, it is the divine will that 
nothing should be lost. In the 
moral, as well as the physical 
world, no force can perish. 

Hath given me...— The 
past tense here, because the gift is 





thought of in its completion at 
the last day. (See verse 37.) 

_@) And this is the will of 
him that sent me.—Read, For 
this ts the will of My Father. (See 
verse 39.) The common text has 
inserted the opening words of these 
verses. There can be no doubt 
that the change indicated gives 
the original reading, and it will 
be seen that the relation of 
“Father” and “‘Son” is thus pre- 
served. tw 

Hivery one which seeth the 
Son.—We pass here to the indivi- 
duals who compose the great mass 
of humanity. It is the divine will 
that no one should be excluded, 
but that he may have eternal life 
(comp. chaps. iii. 15 and y. 24): 
this is the Father’s gift in the 
person of the Son. The exercise of 
the mental power to see Him, the 
reception of Him and trust upon 
Him: this is man’s acceptance of 
God’s gift. The word rendered 
‘*seeth”? means to look upon, to 
contemplate, and is the first step 
towards a true faith. 

The analogy of the previous 
verse makes it probable that we 
should render the last clause of 
this verse, and that I should raise 
him up at the last day. The dif- 
ference of tenses is important. The 
believer has now the principle of 
eternal life, but this is to be his in 
its fulness when he shall be raised 
up at the last day. This thought 
of the final victory is the joyous 
refrain of these verses (89, 40, 44; 
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The Jews Musmur 


on him, may have ever- 
lasting life: and I will 
raise him up at the last 
day. “) The Jews then 
murmured at him, because 
he said, I am the bread 
which came down from 
heaven. “ And they said, 
{s not this Jesus,’ the son 
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of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know? how is 
it then that he saith, I 
came down from heaven ? 
@) Jesus therefore answered 
and said unto them, Mur- 
mur not among yourselves. 
“) No man can come to 
me, except the Father 








54). The spirit brought into com- 
munion with the original source of 
life becomes life in itself. This 
life is greater than death, and can- 
not be holden by it (comp. verse 
53). 

(1) The Jews murmured at 
him.—Better, concerning Him, as 
in chap. vii. 12, 32. Here, too, it 
was “among themselves” (verse 
43). With the true spirit of ob- 
jectors, they do not regard what He 
has since said in explanation, but 
fasten upon what they do not under- 
stand in its most striking form. 
Perhaps they have not listened to 
what has followed; indeed, the 
words imply that they were for 
some time talking to one another, 
and interrupting His discourse, and 
that this led to His answering them. 
They are the Jewish authorities, 
representing, and probably in part 
consisting of, members of the San- 
hedrin. (Comp. Note on chap. 1.19.) 

(42) Is not this Jesus P—Here 
is something definite. He has 
spoken of being the Bread of Life, 
and of the Breadfrom Heaven. Put- 
ting together verses 33, 35, 38, they 
in effect quote His words. But 
His natural descent and birth was 
in its outer facts well known, 
though all its mysteries were still 
stored in the mother’s heart, and 
waiting for the human life’s comple- 








tion before they should be revealed. 
“‘ Jesus Bar-Joseph ” would be the 
name by which He was commonly 
called; Joseph and Mary had been 
known, probably, to many in the 
crowd ; attention had now for more 
than a year been fixed on Him; 
and the genealogies would have 
been searched and local inquiries 
made. All these indications point 
to an ordinary life in a Galilean 
village. It is human, and therefore 
they think it cannot be divine. 
They can conceive a coming in the 
clouds of heaven: that would be a 
miracle and tell of God; but the 
birth of a child is no miracle! the 
existence of life itseli—and such 
an existence, and such a life—is no 
sign! All this they cannot read. 
‘‘ How does He then say, I am come 
down from heaven?” (Comp. 
verse 38 and Note on chap. vii. 27.) 
_@) Murmur not among 
yourselves.—He does not mect 
their difficulty. It does not appear, 
indeed, that it was expressed to Him. 
He seeks to silence the interruption 
which theirmurmuring among them- 
selves has caused, and resumes the 
discourse broken at verse 40. 

(44) Noman can come to me. 
—The subject is still the mystery 
of the varying effects of His reve- 
lation en the minds of men. These 
depend upon their present mental 
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The Drawing 


which hath sent me draw 
him: and I will raise him 
up at the last day. ™ It 


is written in the prophets, |« Isa. 64. me, 
And they shall be all), #3. | hath seen the Father, save 
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taught of God.* Every 
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of the Father. 


man therefore that hath 
heard, and hath learned of 
the Father, cometh unto 
“) Not that any man 


he which is of God,’ he hath 








state, which is itself the result of 
acceptance of, or rejection of, divine 
influence. The Father which sent 
Him had, by law, and prophets, and 
worship, been preparing them. 
The history of each individual life 
had been a succession, in every con- 
scious hour, of influences for good 
or for evil. The mind stood be- 
tween these, and willed for one or 
other. He who day by day, with 
all his light and strength, however 
little that all might have been, had 
sought the pure, and true, and 
good—had sought really to know 
God—was drawn of God, and he 
only it was who could now come to 
Him whom God sent. Others were 
drawn of evil, because they had 
submitted themselves to its power. 
They had chosen darkness, and 
could not now see the light; they 
had bound themselves in the silken 
cords of sin, which had hardened 
into fetters of iron; they had lost 
themselves in the labyrinths of 
what they thought wisdom, and 
did not recognise the true and living 
way which was opened for them. 
The word “draw” need not per- 
plex us ; and all the theories op- 
posed to the width of divine love 
and influence, and to the freedom 
of human will and action, which 
have been built upon it, are at once 
seen to be without support, when 
we remember that the only other 
passage in the New Testament 
where it occurs in a moral'sense is 
in the declaration: ‘And I, if I be 





lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto Me” (chap. xii. 32). 

(*) It is written in the pro- 
phets . . —i.e., in the Book of 
the Prophets. (Comp. Matt. ii. 
23; Mark i.2; Acts vii. 42, and 
xii. 40.) The immediate reference 
is to the LXX. translation of Isa. 
liv. 13, but the same thought runs 
through other passages of the pro- 
phets, as Jer. xxxi. 34, and Joel iii. 
L et seq. 

The words bring out-the meaning 
of the Father’s drawing referred to 
in verse 44, and point out the. ex- 
tent of the divine teaching by 
which “all” are taught ; and ‘the 
personal receptivity and effort by 
which “every man” hearsand learns. 
The teaching is: universal, but it 
may not be heard, and when heard 
may not be learnt. 

Hivery man therefore that 
hath heard.—Better, ‘Every man 
that hath heard, omitting “there- 
fore,” with the best MSS. 

Cometh unto me.—This is co- 
extensive with the previous hearing 
and learning. They who had lis- 
tened for God’s voice would recog- 
nise His. .'They who had been 
God’s disciples would be His too. 
(Comp. chap. v. 46.) 

(8), Not that any man hath 
seen. the Father... .—But 
this hearing and learning of the 
Father was the preparation 
for, not the substitute for, the 
fuller revelation in the person of 
the Son. Once again He declares 
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The Living Bread 


seen the Father. ¢ Verily, 
verily, [say unto you, He 
that believeth on me hath 
everlasting life. “) I am 
that bread of life. “ Your 
fathers did eat manna in 
the wilderness, and are 
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from Heaven. 


| dead. © This is the bread 
which cometh down ‘from 
heaven, that a man may 
eat thereof, and not die. 
©) T am the living bread 
which came down from 
heaven: if any man eat of 











that ‘‘No man hath seen God at 
any time; the only begotten Son 
which is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath been the inter- 
preter.” (See Note on chap. i, 18; 
and comp. chaps. iii. 13 and viii. 38.) 
Every man, in proportion as he 
had been taught of God, would 
feel how little he knew of God; 
and there would be in him the 
yearning desire and the trained 
faculty to see Him who is of God. 

47) He that believeth.—This 
thought gives a new force to what 
He has said in verse 40. He there 
declared the Father’s will, that 
every one seeing the Son and be- 
lieving on Him may have eternal 
life. No man had ever seen the 
Father, but the Son was then 
standing in human form before 
them, and this will was being ac- 
complished, and for the believer 
eternal life was not only of the 
future but of the actual present, 
“He hath eternal life.” (Comp. 
chaps. iii. 15 and v. 24.) 

@8) I am that bread of life. 
—Better, I am the bread of life. 
The words, which seem to them so 
hard to fathom (verse 41), are only 
an expression of this truth in the 
form of their own demand (verse 
31). ‘The essence of life is unseen ; 
bread is the visible form which 
contains and imparts it. The in- 
visible God is the source of eternal 
life; the human nature of the Son 


of God is the visible form which 
contains and imparts this to the 
souls of men. : 

(#) Your fathers .. . and 
are dead.—Better, . . . and died. 
The manna which their fathers 
ate (verse 31) seemed to them a 
greater work than this which He 
has done. Its true relation to Him 
is shown in the fact that those 
who ate it afterwards died; where- 
as He is the true spiritual food for 
the world, and those who feed upon 
Him shall not afterwards die. That 
was manna, special in time and 
circumstance; this is bread, the 
true sustenance for all times and 
all circumstances. That seemed to 
them to come from heaven, and this 
from earth; but this outer earth- 
born form of flesh contains the true 
life, in the only way in which 
humanity could receive it. The 
life itself cometh down from 
heaven, 

@) I am the living bread.— 
The words are again repeated 
(comp. verses 34 and 48), but with 
a new fulness of meaning. He 
spoke before of bread which was 
“ of life,” characterised by life, pro- 
ducing life. He now speaks of this 
bread as “living,” containing the 
principle of life in itself. (Comp. 
chaps. iv. 13, 14; v. 26.) Once 
again, too, He answers their de- 
mand for bread ‘‘from heaven” 
i (verse 31). ‘The lifeless manna fell 
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this bread, he shall live for 
ever: 
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And the bread that I 
will give is my flesh, which 











and lay upon the ground until they 
gathered it, and passed to corrup- 
tion if they did not. Hach day’s 
supply met the need of each day, 
but met that only. He is the bread 
containing life in Himself, coming 
by His own will and act from 
heaven, living among men, im- 
parting life to those who eat by 
coming to and believing on Him; 
so that it becomes in them a princi- 
ple of life, too, which cannot die, 
but shall live for ever. 

And the bread that I will 
give is my flesh.—The following 
words, ‘‘ which I will give,” should 
be, probably, omitted, and the 
whole clause should be read—And 
the bread that I will give is My flesh 
for the life of the world. The words 
are in every way full of meaning, 
and the history of their interpreta- 
is a long chapter in the history of 
Christian doctrine. Their connec- 
tion with the words used at the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper will 
be dealt with in EFaxcursus D:. The 
Sacramental Teaching of St. John’s 
Gospel. Their meaning for the 
immediate hearers, is to be found 
in the thoughts which led up to 
them; and which they would 
suggest to a spiritually - minded 
Jew. They are, indeed, to be 
spiritually interpreted (verse 63), 
and many, even among the dis- 
ciples, feel it is a hard saying 
which they cannot hear (verse 60) ; 
but the elements of the interpreta- 
tion are to be sought in the Jewish 
mind. They have followed Him 
after a miracle which multiplied a 
few common barley loaves and 
fishes, and made them more than 
enough for thousands (verses 22 
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24); He has rebuked the mere 
bread-seeking spirit, and declared 
to them the true food (verses 26, 
29); they have demanded a sign 
from heaven like the manna (verses 
30, 31); He has answered that 
the manna was the Father’s gift, 
and that He is the true bread from 
heaven (verses 32—35); He has 
shown parenthetically the real 
ground of their unbelief (verses 36 
—46), and again returned to the 
thought of the bread of life which 
they have murmured at (verses 
41, 42), and which He has more 
fully explained. (verses 47—61). 
He now identifies the bread of 
which He has spoken with His 
flesh, and says that He will give 
that for the life of the world. This 
form of human flesh is, as bread, 
the means by which life is con- 
veyed; it is the word by which the 
Eternal Spirit speaks to the spirit 
of man. (Comp. chap. i. 14, which 
is the only other passage in this 
Gospel; and Luke xxiv. 39, of the 
resurrection body, which is the only 
other passage in the New Testa- 
ment, where the word “flesh” is 
used of the person of Christ.) 

‘These are the thoughts which 
have immediately led to these 
words ; but many a chord in the 
Jewish mind ought to have vibrated 
to them. ‘The emphatic “I will 
give,” whether it is repeated or not, 
refers perhaps to the contrast with 
Moses (verse 32), but certainly to 
a gift in the future, and, therefore, 
not to the Incarnation, but to the 
Crucifixion, The great teacher, 
whom many of them had heard, 
realised that the human form they 
‘now looked upon was the ‘“ Lamb 
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I will give for the life of 
the world.. © The Jews 
therefore strove among 
themselves, saying, How 
can this man give us his 
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flesh to eat? ©) Then Jesus 
said unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, 
Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man, and drink 








of God” of Isaiah’s prophecy (chap. 
i. 36, Note). It was now the time 
of their Paschal Feast (verse 4), 
when Jewish families were as- 
sembling to eat the fiesh which 
told of the deliverance from 
Egyptian» bondage and the birth 
of the nation’s life. Every day of 
Temple service.told of flesh given 
in sacrifice for sin, and eaten in 
maintenance of the individual life. 
His words, uttered at this Passover, 
and fulfilled at the next, announce 
a gift of His own flesh as the true 
Paschal Lamb, as the sacrifice for 
the sins of the world, and as the 
sustenance of the true life of man- 
kind. 

@) The Jews therefore 
strove among themselves.— 
They have passed beyond the mur- 
muring of verse 41. They under- 
stand that He means, though His 
own words have not yet expressed 
it, that His flesh is to be eaten, and 
is thus to supply the principle of 
life. They contend one with ano- 
ther as to how this can really be. 

(3) Then Jesus said unto 
them. — This is hardly strong 
enough for the original. It is 
rather, Jesus therefore said unto 
them. The words follow upon those 
he has heard from them. 

Some of them have spoken of 
eating His flesh. Others may even 
have pressed this to the reductio ad 
horribile. Eat His flesh? Shall 
we, then, drink His blood too? In 
no less than seven passages of the 
Pentateuch had the eating of blood 





been forbidden (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. 
iii. 17; vii. 26,27; xvii. 10—14; 
xix. 26; Deut. xii. 16, 23, 24; xv. 
23); and we find in later times the 
strength of the feeling of abhor- 
rence, aS in 1 Sam. xiv. 32, and 
Ezek. xxxiii. 25, and in the decree 
of the first Judzeo-Christian Council 
(Acts xv. 29). In the fullest of 
these passages (Lev. xvii. 10—14), 
the prohibition is grounded upon 
the facts that the blood is the 
physical seat of animal life, and 
that the blood maketh atonement 
for the soul. It was the life-element 
poured out before God instead of 
the life of the soul that sinned. 
Such would be the thoughts of 
those who strove among themselves 
as to what His words could mean; 
and to these thoughts He speaks 
with the ‘‘ Verily, verily,’”’ which 
ever expresses a spiritual truth that 
He alone could reveal. 

Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man.—The words 
point more definitely than those 
which have gone before to His 
death. The blood is spoken of 
as distinct from fhe flesh, and in 


this is involved physical death. 
The eating the flesh would 
itself imply, as we have seen 


above, the thoughts of sacrifice and 
of sustenance, the removal of the 
death-penalty attached to sin, and 
the strength of life sustained by 
food. But the spiritual truth is 
fuller and deeper than this; and 
the true element of life in the soul 
depends upon such communion with 
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his blood, ye have no life 
in you. © Whoso eateth 
my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life ; 
and I will raise him up at 


the last day. © For my 
flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed. 
© He that eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, 











Christ as is expressed by drinking 
the blood itself: that is, by receiv- 
ing into the human spirit the atone- 
ment represented by it, and with 
this the very principle of life. They 
may not receive into’ the human 
frame the principle of animal life, 
but no man really has spiritual life 
who does net receive into the inmost 
source of his being the life-principle 
revealed in the person of Christ. 
This is to pass through and through 
his moral frame, like the blood 
which traverses the body—hidden 
from sight, but passing from the 
central heart through artery and 
vein, bearing life in its course to 
muscle, and nerve, and tissue. It 
is to traverse the soul, passing from 
the Eternal Life and Love, which 
is the heart of the universe, through 
the humanity of Christ, and carry- 
ing’ in its course life and energy for 
every child of man. 

Life in you.— More exactly, 
life in yourselves. This is more 
fully expressed in verses 56 and 57. 

4) Whoso eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood.—The 
thought advances from the nega- 
tive to the positive. The previous 
verse stated the condition without 
which they could not’ have life. 
This verse declares that they who 
thus eat and drink possess that life 
now, and that it is eternal. (Comp. 
Note on verse 47.) The thought 
advances, too, from the “ye” of 
those immediately addressed to the 
“ whoso,”’ which has no limit but 
the fulfilment of the condition. The 





word for “eateth” is a stronger word 
than that before used, meaning 
literally the act of dividing the food 
by the teeth; but this meaning is 
not to be pressed. It is simply the 
present tense, which describes the” 
process of eating, and is the samo 
word which is used in verses 56, 57, 
58, and in chap. xiii. 18. _ The sense 
of the word in the only other place 
in the New Testament where it 
occurs (Matt. xxiv. 38) confirms 
this view. 

And I will raise him up at 
the last day.—The thought of 
the eternal life, which is the pre- 
sent possession of the spirit in com- 
munion with God, leads on. onee 
again to the fuller expansion of 
that life in the final victory over 
death. (Comp. verses 40 and 44.) 

©) For my fiesh is meat 
indeed.—Better, For My flesh is 
true food, and My blood is true 
drink. 'This verse further explains 
that he who eateth the flesh and 
drinketh the blood hath eternal life, 
for he has the true elements of life. 
It is an answer, too, to the ques- 
tion, How can ‘this Man. give us 
His flesh to eat ? (verse 52). 

6) Dwelleth in me, and I 
in him.—Abdideth gives the sense 
more fully. (Comp. chaps. xiv. 2=- 
235 xv. 4 et seg. ; xvii. 23; I John 
iit, 24; iv. 16.) It is one of those 
deeper thoughts which meet us 
only in the words of: the beloved 
disciple. The union which results 
from the communication of life is 
not temporary, but is one that. re- 
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dwelleth in me, and I in 
him. © As the living | 
Father hath sent me, and 
I Jive by the Father: so 
he that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me. © This 
is that bread which came 
down from heaven: not as 
your fathers did eat manna, 





through the Son, 


and are dead: he that eat- 
eth of this bread shall live 
for ever. 

These things said he 
in the synagogue, as he 
taught in  Capernaum. 
®) Many therefore of his 
disciples, when they had 
heard this, said, This is 











maineth. - By virtue of it we abide 
in Christ, and He in us. It is our 
home life, that of every day ; and 
will be the life of the eternal home 
(chap. xiv. 2). (Comp. Note on 
chap.. v. 38, and the contrast in 
chap. iii. 36.) 

©?) I live by the Father .., 
he shall live by me.—The pre- 
position “ by ’’ here. is ambiguous, 
and it is better, therefore, to render 
the words, I live by reason of the 
Father... he shall live by reason 
of Me. For the thought of the 
Father as the original source of 
life, and as giving this principle of 
life to the Son, comp. Note on chap. 
v.25. He that taketh the Son into 
his own being, in like manner re- 
ceives this principle of life from 
Him. 

(3),This is that (better, the) 
bread which came down... 
t.e., of this nature, which He 
has expounded from verse 32 on- 
wards. The tense is now in the 
past, pointing to His historic 
coming, because He has asserted 
that He is the bread. (Comp. verses 
$3 and 38). 

Not as your fathers did eat 
mauna, and are dead,—Read, 
with the best MSS., not as your 
fathers did eat, and are dead. 

The discourse ends with that 
which has been the text of it. 





) As he taught in Caper- 
naum.—tlf we accept the identifi- 
cation of Capernaum with Tell-Him, 
which is in every way probable 
(comp. Note on verse 17), we 
have good reason for believing that 
modern discovery has traced out the 
foundations of the synagogue in 
which this discourse was spoken. 
It was a gift to the Jews by a 
devout Gentile (Luke vii. 5), and 
as such, of greater architectural 
beauty than was common among 
Galilean synagogues. Corinthian 
capitals and a heavy cornice and 
frieze are among the ruins, and the 
traveller’s eye may rest to-day on 
the very ornaments which our Lord’s 
eyes saw there eighteen centuries 
ago. On one of the lintels of the 
door he may trace a sculptured pot 
of manna, and connect with it the 
thoughts of the manna which the 
fathers did eat, and died: just as 
in a Christian church he may trace 
the emblems of the bread of life, 
which a man may eat of and not 
die, A plan and details of the 
synagogue, with an account by 
Captain Wilson, R.E., will be found 
in the Second Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(June, 1869). The same society 
has published a photograph of .the 
ruins, 


(6) Many therefore of his 
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The Disciples Murmur 


_an hard saying; who can 
hear it? ©) When Jesus 
knew in himself that his 
disciples murmured at it, 
he said unto them, Doth | 
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@ ch. 3. 


at the “ Hard Saying.” 


this offend yout “ What 
and if ye shall see the Son 
of man ascend up where 
he was before?* “™ It is 
the spirit that quickeneth ; 











disciples—i.e,, of the disciples in 
the wider sense; those who more 
or less fully were accepting His 
teaching, and were regarded as 
His followers. From verse 64, the 
Apostles would seem to be included 
in the more general designation. 
In verse 67 they are separately 
aldressed. 

This is an hard saying; 
who can hear it ?—i.e., not hard 
to be understood, but hard to hear, 
a stumbling-block in the way of 
their faith. For the word itself, 
comp. Matt. xxv. 24. His meaning 
was, indeed, not read by them, but 
the literal meaning was painfully 
clear, and one to which they will 
not listen. (Comp. chap. x. 20.) 
They do not raise any formal ob- 
jection to Him, but friends and 
companions who had talked to- 
gether of the Teacher and His 
teaching before, talk again now; 
and many of them who have fol- 
lowed Him up to this point can 
follow Him no more. 

(@) When Jesus knew in 
himself that his disciples 
murmured.—The tenses in the 
original describe the scene in the 
present: Jesus as knowing, the dis- 
ciples as murmuring. The know- 
ledge is in Himself, uninformed by 
them, and His teaching is addressed 
to the thoughts of their hearts. 
They were placing themselves in 
the position of the Jews (verse 41), 
and were making the stepping- 
stone of spiritual knowledge, up 
which faith would have walked, 








into a rock of offence over which 
blindness fell. 

®) What and if ye shall 
see ...?—Our version adds the 
word “ what,” as will be seen from 
the italics, but it rightly expresses 
the sense, Literally, we should 
read, If then ye should behold the Son 
of Man ascending up where He was 
before 2 The Ascension would be 
the proof of the coming down from 
heaven (verse 58), which is part of 
the- teaching they cannot now ac- 
cept. The margin refers to the 
more formal statement of this in 
chap. ui. 13. The reader should 
also compare chap. xx. 17, where 
the Ascension is again. assumed, 
and Eph. iv. 9, 10. Comments on 
these incidental references by St. 
John to an event he does not record 
have been made too frequently with- 
out noting that, in each case, the 
speaker is Jesus, to whose thoughts 
this end of subjection to earthly 
laws, in subjecting them to Him- 
self, was ever present. St. John, 
in his own narrative, nowhere men- 
tions the fact of the Ascension, nor 
does he in any way refer to it. 
That he could write these words 
without doing so is an assurance of 
his own knowledge of the glorious 
sequel of the Resurrection, and also 
of its unquestioned acceptance in 
the Church. \ 

3) It is the spirit that 
quickeneth.—The word ‘‘quick- 
eneth,” though it has almost passed 
from every-day use, will probably 
hold its place in theological. use, 
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the flesh profiteth nothing: 
the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit, 
and they are life. “ But 
there are some of you that 
believe not. For Jesus 
knew from the beginning 
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Spirit and Life, 


who they were that believed 
not, and who should betray 
him. © And he said, 
Therefore said I unto you, 
that no man can come un- 
_to me, except it were given 
unto him of my Father. 








and convey for the most part the 
true meaning. If it is retained 
here, it must, however, be noted 
that it is a compound of the word 
rendered “life” at the close of the 
verse. ‘It is the spirit that giveth 
life . . . the words . . 
and are life.” These words are 
immediately connected with the 
thought of the Ascension, which 
was to precede the gift of the 
Spirit. (Comp. chaps. vii. 39 and 
xvi. 7 et seg.) We are to find in 
them, therefore, a deeper meaning 
than the ordinary one that His 
teaching is to be, not carnally, 
but spiritually understood. They 
think of a physical eating of His 
flesh, and this offends them; but 
what if they, who have thought 
of bread descending from heaven, 
see His body ascending into heaven? 
They will know then that He cannot 
have meant this. And the Descent 
of the Spirit will follow the Ascen- 
sion of the Son, and men full of the 
Holy Spirit will have brought to 
their remembrance all these words 
(chap. xiv. 26), and they will then 
know what the true feeding on Him 
is, and these very words which He 
has spoken will carry their lessons 
to the inmost being, and be realised, 
not simply in a spiritual sense, but 
as spirit and as life. : 
(4) There are some of you 
that believe not.—Later, the 
word “disciple” became synony- 


- are spirit | 





mous with the word “believer,” 
but there are those now following 
Him just as they would follow any 
Rabbi; and, regarding Him as a 
merely human teacher, they fall 
short of the faith which was the 
first qualification for true disciple- 
ship, They had heard, it may be, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and such 
teaching as that of Matt. xiii. In 
part they could understand this, 
and therefore in part believed; but 
when faith was really needed, it 
was found not really to exist: for 
faith is accepting what is not de- 
monstrable to the mere reason, and 
seeing what is invisible. 

From the beginning.—This 
is a relative term, and is to be 
interpreted from the context. It 
means here the beginning of theit 
discipleship. He saw in their hearts 
the varying kinds of ground on 
which the good seed fell, and in 
their acts and words the varying 
effects. There were hearts like the 
hardened wayside, but it may have 
been ploughed; like the stony places, 
but that shelving rock may have 
been broken through; like the 
thorns, but they may have been 
rooted up; and all may have be- 
come, as some were, like the good 
and fruit-bearing ground. 

(6) INo man can come unto 
me.—Unless the fields had been 
prepared it was in vain to sow the 
seed. -No effort on the sower’a 
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‘ From that time many 
of his disciples went back, 
and walked no more with 
him. ©? Then said Jesus 
unto the twelve, Will ye 


also go away? “) Then} 
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of Peter. 


| Simon Peter answered him, 
Lord, to whom shall we go? 
thou hast the words of 
eternal life. ‘“? And we 
believe and are sure that 
thou art that Christ,* the 








part could make them receptive. | nearest. Many go away from Him. 


The fact that they believed not, 
declared that their hearts were not 
prepared, but did not affect the 
goodness of the seed. This defec- 
tion did not surprise Him. He 
had already used words which 
anticipated it. (Comp. Note on 
verses 37 and 44.) 

It will be. observed that this 
verse follows in the teaching of 
Christ immediately on the first 
clause of verse 64, the second 
clause being a statement of the 
writer. 

(6%) From that time.—The ad- 
dition of the word “time” has 
given a definite and questionable 
meaning to the Greek, which is 
indefinite, ‘‘ From that’? probably 
means on that account, because of 
the words He had spoken. The 
actual departure was the result of 
the teaching, which tested their 
faith and found it wanting, and 
was at that time, not gradually 
from that time onwards (Comp. 
Note on chap. xix. 12.) 

Many of his disciples.— 
Co-extensive with the same term 
in verse 60. 

(7) Will ye also go away ? 
—We have to think of the disciples 
grouped round Him, the T'welve— 
now a distinct body, and so well 
known that St. John names them 
for the first time without a note— 
being nearer to Him than the rest, 
and of these the first four—Peter 
and Andrew, James and John—the 





Men He had taught, borne with in 
all their weakness and darkness, 
watched as some-light seemed to 
dawn upon them, hoped for, prayed 
for, lived for, and would die for, turn 
back. Yes; that heart, too, can feel 
the bitterness of disappointment. 
He looks at the Twelve close to Him, 
and says to them, Ye also do not 
wish to go away? The question 
expects the answer it receives. 
There He has hope still. 

6) Then Simon Peter 
answered.—The look may have 
been directed to Peter, or here, as 
elsewhere, his natural character 
makes him spokesman for the 
Twelve. And striking is_ his 
speech. “Go away? To whom? 
They had left all to follow Him, 
and find allin Him. The Baptist 
is not living, and they know no 
other teacher, Go away? How 
could it be, when His words are 
spirit and eternal life?” (verse 
63.) 

(*) And we believe and are 
sure.—Better, We have believed 
and are sure. (Comp. chap. i. 41, 
42.) Goaway? The faith which 
first burned in their hearts has 
passed into the. calm certainty of 
settled knowledge, 

Thou art that Christ, the 
Son of the living God, has 
found its way into this place from 
the confession of Matt. xvi. 16. 
The almost certain reading here is. 
Thou art the Holy One of God, 
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Son of the living God. | 
“) Jesus answered them, 
Have not I chosen you 
twelve, and one of you 
is a devil? “ He spake 
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among the Twelve. 


of Judas Iscariot — the 
son of Simon: for he 
it was that should betray 
him, being one of the 
twelve. 








They had-heard this title ascribed 
to Him by beings from the spirit 
world (comp. Mark i. 24), and 
it has been, perhaps, suggested 
by the present discourse (verses 32 
and 46). Like the title Messiah, 
or Christ, it marks out the con- 
secration to His work. (Comp. 
John x. 30; 1 John ii. 20; Rey. 
iii. 7.) The true reading brings 
out the successive confessions, which 
are certainly twice, and probably 
three times, spoken by Peter. This 
is the second, coming between that 
of Matt. xiv. 38 and that of Matt. 
xvi. 16. 

%) One of you is a devil.— 
But even the brightness of His 
_hope in them is not uncrossed by a 
shadow; and this shadow is seen 
in its fearful darkness by the light 
of the truth, which, like a flash of 
inspiration, has come to Peter’s 
heart, and has been spoken in the 
names of all. No human joy is 
for the Man of Sorrows unmarred. 
The very height to which these 
eleven have risen, through doubt 
and difficulty, in honest hearts and 
earnest lives, shows the depth to 
which one, with like power and 
capacity, like call and opportunity, 
had fallen. The order of the words 
is emphatic in the sadness which 
asks the question, Did I not choose 
you twelve, and of you one is devil ? 
There was the same choice for all, 
and the choice made, as it is always 
made, from their fitness and promise 
for the work for which all were 
chosen. And of even twelve, one 





who was subject for hope then, is 
beyond hope now. ‘There may be 
mystery connected with this lite of 
Judas which none of us can under- 
stand; there are certainly warnings 
connected with it which none of us 
can refuse to heed. 

A devil.—The meaning: would 
be more exactly given, perhaps, if 
the word were simply rendered 
devil, but this can hardly be ex- 
pressed in English. 

@) Judas Iscariot the Son 
of Simon.—The best MSS. read, 
Judas, the son of Simon Iscariotes. 
On the name see the list of the 
Apostles in Matt. x. 4. If we 
accept the most probable interpre- 
tation of Iscariot-as Ish K’rioth, a 
man of K’rioth,—and this is sup- 
ported by the variation of MSS. in 
this place, some of which read 
“from Kariotes,’ and the best of 
which, as we see, apply the title 
Iscariot to Simon—then Judas be- 
longed to the tribe of Judah (Josh. 
xy. 25), and is the only one of the 
Apostles who was not a Galilean 
(Acts ii. 25). This connects itself 
with the antagonistic position of 
the Jews from Jerusalem. 

That should betray him.— 
Not indicating that Judas was then 
planning the betrayal. (Comp. 
chap. xiii. 2.) Thisremark is made 
by the writer to explain the strong 
words of the previous verse. 

Being one of the twelve.— 
Or, although he was one of the 
Twelve, the exact shadé of meaning 
of the participle being defined by 
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CHAPTER VII.— 
» After these things Jesus 
walked in Galilee: for he 
would not walk in Jewry, 
because the Jews sought 
to kill him. © Now the 
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Lev. B a 
a Lev. |was at hand, 


in Galilee. 


| Jews’ feast of tabernacles 
®). “His 
brethren therefore said un- 
to him, Depart hence, and 
go into Judea, that thy 
disciples also may see the 








the context. It marks, again, the 
tragic contrast between what might 
have been expected and what was 
actually realised. One of the 
Twelve, devil! one of the Twelve, 
the betrayer! 


VII. 


[(2) Jesus 1s Trury anp Licur 
anpd Love (chaps. vii. 1—x. 
42). 

(a) Jesus is Truth (chap. vii.\. 
(a) The Feast of Tabernacles 
(verses 1—13). 
(8) The teaching of Jesus 
(verses 14 —39): 
His doctrine is from the 
Father (verses 15—24) ; 
He is Himself from the 
Father (verses 25—31) ; 
He will return to the 
Father (verses 32—39). 
(y) The effect of the teaching. 
Division among the multi- 
tude, and in the Sanhedrin 
(verses 40—52).] 

() After these things.. 
Denoting not immediate sequence, 
but covering the interval included 
in this verse—ie., the Galilean 
ministry of Matt. xv.—xviii.(Comp. 
Note on chap. xxi. 1). It would 
have been natural for Him to have 
gone up to the Passover of that 
year (chap. vi. 4), but He did not 
do so on account of the open hos- 
tility of the Jews. He continued 
his sojourn in Galilee. 

Jewry was frequent in the 
older English translations, but has 











been preserved in the Authorised 
version of the New Testament only 
here and in Luke xxiii. 5. See 
Dan. v. 13 and the Prayer Book 
version of Ps. Ixxvi. 1. It of 
course means Judea (comp. 
Shakespeare, Richard II., ii. 1). 

() The Jews’ feast of taber- 
nacles.—This began on “the fif- 
teenth day of the seventh month” 
(Lev. xxiii. 84), i.e, the 15th of 
Tishri, which answers to our Sep- 
tember. The interval, then, from 
Passover to Tabernacles is one of 
about five months. The feast con- 
tinued for seven days, during which 
all true Israelites dwelt in booths, 
in remembrance of their dwelling 
in tabernacles when they came out 
of the land of Egypt. Like the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread (Pass- 
over) and the Feast of Harvest 
(Pentecost), this Feast of In- 
gathering was one of the “three 
times in the year” when every 
male Jew was required to appear 
before the Lord God (Ex. xxiii. 14). 
Josephus speaks of it as the holiest 
and greatest of the feasts. It was 
at once a thankful memorial of the 
national deliverance, and a yearly 
rejoicing at the close of each suc- 
ceeding harvest (Deut. xvi. 13—16). 

@) His brethren .. . Comp. 
Excursus C: The Brethren of the 
Lord. They are excluded here by 
their own words from the band of 
disciples, as they are by St. John’s 
from the believers (verse 5); and 
inferentially (verse 7) by the worda 
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works that thou doest. 
® For there 7s no man that 
doeth any thing in secret, 
and he himself seeketh to 
be known openly. If thou 
do these things, shew thy- 


to go into Judea, 


|self to the world. © For 
'|neither did his brethren 
believe in him. © Then 
Jesus said unto them, My 
time is not yet come: but 
your time is alway ready, 








of Christ Himself from the Twelve. 
(Comp. chap. xv. 18). 

That thy disciples also 
may see .. .—The last time 
the word “disciples” was used 
it was to mark the departure of 
many from Him (chap. vi. 60, 64). 
The months which have passed 
since have been a time of compara- 
tive retirement. He did not go to 
the Passover, where many would 
have expected to see Him (verse 11), 
but within the narrowed circle con- 
tinued His works and words. The 
Prophet hath not honour in His 
own home, and His brethren, who 
have seen these works and do not 
believe, challenge Him to an open 
demonstration of them. There is 
another great feast at hand, and 
His disciples from all parts will be 
at Jerusalem, where the rulers will 
test His claims. If He is the Mes- 
siah, no conspiracy to kill Him can 
prevail; and if these works are 
really divine, let the great body of 
disciples see them, and amid the 
joyous feast, and in the royal city, 

roclaim Him king. 

@) For there is no man.-- 
His course of action seems to them 
to contradict His personal claim. 
It is opposed, they think, to the 
common-sense conduct of man- 
kind. 

If thou do these things.— 
The emphasis is on these things. 
There is no doubt that He does 








them; but if the acts themselves 
are such as they sccm to be, and | 
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establish the claim which He bases 
on them, they should be done in 
Jerusalem, not in the villages of 
Galilee. They are for the world, 
and not for the retirement of 
home. 

©) For neither did his 
brethren believe.—Comp. Note 
on verse 3. The words do not 
admit of any other meaning than 
the obvious one that even His 
brethren did not at this time be- 
lieve Him to be the Messiah. That 
they are found in the very first 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
joining with the Apostles, and 
the women, and Mary, with one 
accord in prayer (verse 14), is one 
of the striking instances of the 
hardened ground of human hearts 
passing into the fruitful ground 
receptive of the seed, as the case 
of Judas at the close of the last 
chapter is an instance of the oppo- 
site. The immediate cause of the 
decisive change, was that they had 
seen the risen Lord (1 Cor. xy. 7). 

(6) My time is not yet come. 
—Comp. Note on chap. ii. 4. Here, 
as there, He regards the events of 
life as marked out by divinely- 
ordered seasons. ‘There is for Him 
a time for solemnly entering Jeru- 
salem with a throng of pilgrims 
going up to a feast, and in a fow 
months it will have come; but it 
has not come yet. It is at the 
feast of the Paschal Lamb, already 
set apart, and not with the joyous 
shouts of harvest-tide. 
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® The world cannot hate 
you; but me it hateth, be- 
cause I testify of it, that 


the works thereof are evil. |«ch%2| yet full come.® 
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yet full Come.” 


® Go ye up unto this feast: 
I go not up yet unto this 
feast; for my time is not 


® When 








Your time is alway ready. 
—They may go now as then. Of 
the nation, their thoughts and feel- 
ings are in sympathy with the 
national feasts. ‘They can join in 
the festive throng keeping holiday, 
and take their part in the Temple 
service. For Him present events 
have another meaning. Desertion 
of disciples, threatenings of Jews, 
unbelief of brethren—all this means 
that the end is approaching, and 
that His time is at hand. 

() The world cannot hate 
you.—Because they were of the 
world. ‘Io have hated them, would 
have been to have hated itself. 
(Comp. chap. iii. 19, 20.) 

But me it hateth, because 
IT testify . . .—He had placed 
Himself in a position of antagonism 
to it, and must necessarily do so. 
His words and acts must be a wit- 
ness against the evil of its deeds. 
This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and 
men love darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil. 
3ut men who love darkness must 
also hate ight. Its very presence 
makes the darkness visible; and 
nothing cuts to the very quick, 
like that which makes the heart 
condemn itself. 

(8) Go ye up unto this feast 
—This should be, rather, Go ye up 
unto the feast, with the stress on 
the pronoun “ye,” and the article 
instead of the demonstrative “this.” 

I go not up yet unto this 
feasu.—The “yet” is of doubt- 
ful authority, though it is found 








in some early MSS. and versions, 
and the more so because it re- 
moves an apparent difficulty. 
Without it, the words do not 
involve a change of purpose, and 
Porphyry’s often-repeated charge 
of fickleness has no real ground. 
He is not going up unto the feast 
in the sense in which they in- 
tended—openly, with the usual 
caravan from Galilee. Another 
going up publicly, as they in- 
tended, and with an issue the 
dark presages of which now crowd 
upon Him, is present to His mind. 
“Ye, go ye up to the feast; J 
go not up to this feast.” The 
verb is in the present, and its 
meaning does not exclude a going 
up afterwards. (See also Note on 
verse 10.) They were then going; 
the caravan was preparing te- 
start. I am not going up (now). 
The time is coming, but it has 
not yet fully come. (Comp. Luke 
ix. 51.) 

®) He abode still in Galilee, 
—We find Him in Jerusalem be- 
tween the 16th and 20th of Tishri 
(verse 14), and He could not there- 
fore have remained behind them 
more than three or four days, 
We have no record of any com- 
panion with Him until chap. ix. 
2; but it is probable that some at 
least of the Apostclic band re- 
mained with Him in Galilee and 
went with Him to Jerusalem. 
(Comp. Luke ix. 51.) If John 
returned to Jerusalem after the 
discourse at Capernaum (comp. 
Introduction, p. 4), we have ap 
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he had said these words 
unto them, he abode still 
in Galilee. 

®® But when his brethren 
were gone up, then went 
he also up unto the feast, 
not openly, but as it were 
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in Secret 


in secret. © Then the 
Jews sought him at the 
feast, and said, Where id 
he? ° And there was 
much murmuring among 
the people concerning him: 
for some said, He is a good 








explanation of the brevity with 
which he treats the period between 
Passover and Tabernacles. 

0° But when His brethren 
were gone up, then went He 
also up unto the feast.—The 
words “unto the feast”? are mis- 
placed in the received text, upon 
which our version is based. The 
right’ reading is, But when His 
beethren were gone up unto the 
feast, then went He also up; and 
the difference is not unimportant. 
We have seen that, even with the 
ordinary reading, there is no 
ground for the frequent objection 
(verse 8), but it is really nowhere 
said that He went up to the feast 
at all. As a matter of fact, the 
special feast day—the day of Holy 
Convocation—was on the 15th of 
Tishri, the idth being the pre- 
paration day. From the 16th to 
the 20th was what was called “The 
Lesser Festival,’ or “The Middle 
of the Feast” (verse 14), and it is 
at this we find Him present. (Comp. 
also verse 37.) 

Not openly, but as it were 
in secret—i.¢., not with the usual 
company. Judging from His prac- 
tice at another time (chap. iv. 4), 
He would go through Samaria, 
while the caravan would go on the 
eastern side of the Jordan. 

@) The Jews—i.e., as before, 
and as in verses 13 and 15, the offi- 
cial representatives of the nation. 





They kept seeking Him at the 
feast, where they naturally ex- 
pected that He would be, and 
kept asking, without naming Him, 
Where is He? which is almost 
equivalent to, Where is this fellow? 
Their question points out that 
their hostility had gone as far asa 
definite plot against Him, and that 
the knowledge of this was widely 
spread. 

(2) And there was much 
murmuring among the 
people.—The original word for 
“people” is here, and here only 
in St. John, in the plural, and is 
best rendered by multitudes. It 
refers to the throngs of people 
assembled during the various parts 
of the ritual of the feast, and, 
perhaps, especially on the oné 
hand to the Galil#an multitude, 
some of whom had been present 
at the last great work recorded in 
this Gospel, and some of whom 
had been present at other works, 
and influenced by other teaching 
of Jesus and the Apostles; and on 
the other hand, to the Judaan 
multitude, who had been pre- 
vented from accepting Him in 
the same degree by the stronger 
influence of the hierarchy. Among 
these multitudes there arose, as 
before among the Jews and among 
the disciples (chap. vi. 41 and 61), 
a murmuring; but the subject of 
this discussion is not His teaching, 
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Jesus Teaches “ about 


man: others said, Nay; 
but he deceiveth the people. 
“8 Howbeit no man spake 
openly of him for fear of 


ST. JOHN, VIL the Midst of the Feast” 


of the feast Jesus went up 
into the temple, and taught. 
a) And the Jews marvyelled, 
saying, How knoweth this 








the Jews. ‘ 1or, |man letters,’ having never 
r learn- as) 

“4 Now about the midst | y- | learned ? Jesus an- 

but His character. Their practical’ fact that He who has never been 


test-question was, Is He a good’ 
man, or a deceiver? (Comp. Matt. ! 
xxvii. 63.) Some would think of 
deeds and words which established 
His goodness beyond all doubt; 
but if He isa good man, then His 
claim cannot be false. Others 
would think of deceivers, who had 
led away the multitude before 
(comp. Acts v. 386, 87), and that 
He was one of them. 

(3) No man cannot fairly be 
limited, as it generally has been, to 
the multitude who believed in 
Him. It discloses to us rather a 
reign of terror, in which opinion 
was stifled, and men dared not 
speak openly on either side until 
authority had determined what 
they should say. 

(4) Now about the midst of 
the feast.— Better, But now, when 
it was the middle of the feast. 
(Comp. verse 8.) This was the 
technical Ohol Mo’éd or Mé’éd 
Katon, “the Middle of the Feast,” 
or “the Lesser Feast.” He had 
taken no part in the greater fes- 
tival itself, and now He appears in 
the Temple, as far as we know, for 
the first time as a public teacher, 
probably (verse 19) as an ex- 
pounder of some Scripture which 
had been read. 

(®) How knoweth this man 
letters ?—Their spirit is seen in 
that at which they marvel. It is 
not the substance of His teaching 
that excites their attention, but the 





technically trained as a Rabbi is 
acquainted with the literature of the 
schools. (See Acts xxvi. 24, “‘much 
learning,” where “ learning”’ re- 
presents the word here rendered 
“letters.”) He is to them as a 
layman and unlearned (comp. Acts 
iv. 13), not known in the circles of 
the professional expounders — a 
demagogue, who deceived the mul- 
titude ; and they hear Him speak- 
ing with a learning and wisdom 
that excites their wonder, and un- 
locking mysteries of which they 
thought that they only possessed 
the key. 

(6) My doctrine is not mine, 
but his that sent me.—The 
answer carries them once more to 
the words uttered by Him at the 
last feast at which He had been 
present. (Comp. chap. v. 19, 80). 
Then He had again and again re- 


| ferred to the Father who sent Him 


(verses 38, 39, 44, 57), and claimed 
as His own work the doing of the 
Father’s will (verse 30). In the 
Capernaum synagogue, in the hear- 
ing of some of these Jews, He had 


| declared that all who were taught 


of God, and heard and learned the 
lesson, would come to Him (chap. 
vi. 45). There is, then, no ground 
for their present wonder. The 
teaching which is His in relation 
to them, is not His of original 
source. He claims to be in His 
humanity as a messenger, carrying 
the message of Him that sent 
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The Relation of Wil, ST. JOHN, VIL. Deed, and Knowledge 


swered them, and said, My 
doctrine is not mine, but 
his that sent me. (©? If 
any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of 


God, or whether I speak of 
myself. “® He that speak- 
eth of himself seeketh his 
own, glory: but he that 
seeketh his glory that sent 
him, the same is true, and 


& 








Him. He is the Word by whom 
the mind of God is spoken. 
Doctrine represents a word 
which is frequently used in the 
Gospels, of our Lord, but only here 
and in the next verse by Him. It 
has acquired a definite and con- 
crete meaning not found in the 


original, which is better rendered } 


by teaching (compare, ¢.g., Mark 
iv. 2). 

07) If any man will do his 
will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.—Better, If any man 
willeth to do His will, he shall know 
of the teaching. 'The stress is upon 
“ willeth,” which in our version 
reads as if it were only the auxi- 
liary verb. It is not deed which 
is the outcome of faith; but will, 
which precedes it, that is here 
spoken of. This human will to do 
the divine willis the condition of 
knowing it. The words are un- 
limited and far-reaching in their 
meaning. Those who heard them 
would naturally understand them, 
as it was intended they should, of 
the divine will expressed in the 
Jaw and the Prophets (verse 19) ; 
but they include the will of God 
revealed, more or less clearly, to 
all men and in all times. Our 
thoughts dwell naturally on repre- 
sentative lives such as those of 
Saul the Pharisee, Cornelius the 
centurion, Justin the philosopher ; 
but the truth holds good for 
every honest heart in every walk 
of life. The ‘‘anv man”’ of Christ’s 





own words excludes none from its 
reach, and the voice of comfort and 
of hope is spoken alike to all in our 
ignorance, fears, doubts—that’ he 
who in very deed willeth to do 
God’s will, shall not fail to know, 
now or in the life to come, of the 
teaching, whether it be of God. 
(Comp. Notes on chaps. v. 44 a 
seq., and vi. 29 and 45.) 

(8) He that speaketh of 
himself.—Again the words repeat 
the thoughts of the earlier dis- 
course. (See Notes on chap. v. 
4144.) They contrast His posi- 
tion and that of His hearers. Pro- 
fessional teachers, they sought 
glory one from another, and 
regarded their teaching as of 
themselves, the special honour of 
their caste. In the pride of their 
own knowledge they willed not 
the glory of God, and so had not 
the faculty to know and receive 
His teaching. He sought the will 
of Him that sent Him, and there- 
fore was true, in harmony with the 
eternal will of God. The effect of 
the submission of His will to the 
Father’s and His seeking in word 
and work the Father’s glory, was 
that there was no possibility ct 
unrighteousness in Him. ‘This 
emphasis laid upon truth and 
righteousness has reference to the 
charges which they are plotting 
against Him, and which have 
already been expressed in the mur- 
muring of the multitude (verse 12), 
The words are clearly to be ex- 
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The Jews themselves 


no unrighteousness is in 
him. “® Did not Moses 


ST. JOHN, VIL 


did not Keep the Law. 


answered and said, Thou 
hast a devil: who goeth 


give you the law,* and yet | Ex. 24.) about to kill thee? ©? Jesus 


none of you keepeth the 
law? Why go ye about to 


answered and. said unto 
them, I have done one 


kill me?® © The people |» ch.s.18| work, and ye all marvel, 








plained with special reference to 
their position and His, but the 
general form of the expressions, 
“He that speaketh of himself . . .” 
“ He that seeketh His glory . . .” 
show that this is not the exclusive 
reference. They, too, hold good 
of every man who speaketh of 
himself, and of every man who 
seeketh the glory of Him that sent 
Him. 

(9) Did not Moses .. .? 
—The note of interrogation should 
be placed at the end of the first 
clause. The verse would then 
read, Did not Moses give you the 
Taw ? and none of you doeth the 
Law. Why seek ye to kill Me? So 
far from the will to do God’s will, 
without which they could not know 
His teaching, they had the Law, 
which they all professed to accept, 
and yet no one kept it (chap. v. 
45—47). This thought follows 
naturally on verses 17 and 18, and, 
like the whole of this teaching, 
grows out of the truths of chap. v. ; 
but it may be that this reference to 
Moses and the Law has a special 
fitness, as suggested by the feast. 
Moses had commanded that the 
Law should be read in every Sab- 
batical year at this very festival 
(Deut. xxxi. 10); and there is good 
reason for believing that the cur- 
rent year was a Sabbatical year. 
The first portion of the Law which 
i. was customary to read was Deut. 
it 1—vi. 8. Within this section 
(verse 17) came the command, 





‘Thou shalt not kill.” They were, 
then, in their persecution of Him 
(chap. v. 18), breaking the Law, of 
which their presence at the feast 
was a professed obedience. 

0) The people.—They know 
that the rulers have sought for 
Him (verse 11), but are not aware 
of their intention to kill Him. 
When this is referred to, it is 
“by some of them of Jerusalem” 
(see verse 25). These pilgrims 
know how far from their own 
thoughts is any such idea, and 
they think that its presence in 
His thoughts must be the work 
of a demon. (Comp. Note on 
Matt. xi. 18.) They utter this, 
not in hostility, but in wonder 
that He can think so. 

@!) I have done one work. 
—i.e., the one conspicuous work of 
healing the infirm man on the 
Sabbath day, which He did at His 
last visit to Jerusalem. We have 
already had a reference to other 
works in chap. ii. 23, and He Him- 
self refers to Hismany good works 
in chap. x. 23. 

Ye all marvel.—This answer 
is addressed to the multitude who 
said ‘Thou hast a devil,’ when He 
spoke of the intention to kill Him. 
This work on the Sabbath day, 
which provoked the deadly hostility 
of the hierarchy (chap. v. 16, 18), 
was cause of wonder to them all. 
They, too, though not in the same 
degree, were led by it to take a 
hostile position. 
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‘*) Moses therefore gave 
unto you circumcision ;“ 


(not because it is of Moses, |” io. 


ST. JOHN, VII. 


| a ee 12. 
b Gen. 


and the Sabbath 


man on the sabbath day 
receive circumcision, that 
the law of Moses should 


17. 


but of the fathers ;”) and * without not be broken;! are ye 
ye on the sabbath day cir- ing. the) angry at me, because I 
uw of 


cumcise a man. ™ If a 


Jfoses. 


have made a man every 








(?) Moses therefore gave 
unto you circumcision. 
Some MSS., and many editors, 
place the “therefore,” or om this 
account, at the close of the last | 
verse, reading, “ Ye all marvel on 
this account,” and then the present 
verse, ‘‘ Moses gave unto you cir- 
cumcision .’ The reading 
of our version is, however, better 
supported, and agrees better with 
the writer’s style. “On this 
account hath Moses given you cir- 
cumcision, not because it is of 
Moses, but of the fathers,” The 
argument is, “ Ye circumcise on 
the Sabbath day because circum- 
cision is part of the Mosaic law; 
but Moses gave you circumcision 
because he had an anterior and 
higher authority for it, and in 
practice you recognise this and 
make it override the Sabbath. 
But if circumcision is allowed, 
why not a deed of mercy? This 
is the practice and precept of your 
rulers. But if a patriarchal rite is 
greater than the Mosaic Sabbath, 
because the fathers were anterior 
to Moses ; how much more an act 
of love, which is anterior to all 
time.” 

A man,—Used here, and in the 
next verse, as equivalent to a male 
child, as in chap. xvi. 21. 

3) That the law of Moses 
should not be broken.—-The 
text here is to be preferred to the 
marginal reading, though the latter 
has still the support of considerable 
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authority. In the one case, the 
law which may not be broken is 
the law directing circumcision on 
the eighth day. In the other, 
“without breaking the law of 
Moses” refers to the Jaw of the 
Sabbath. The rule of circumcision 
on the eighth day (Gen. xvii. 12; 
xxi. 4) was adopted in the Mosaic 
law (Lev. xii. 3), and strictly 
adhered to—we have examples in 
the New Testament, in Luke i. 59, 
ji. 21, and Phil. iii. 5—and if the 
eighth day fell on the Sabbath, 
then, according to Rabbinic pre- 
cept, ‘circumcision vacated the 
Sabbath.” The School of Hillel 
the Great—and disciples of this 
school were at the time of our Lord 
the chief teachers at Jerusalem 
(comp. Note on v. 39)—gave asa 
reason for this that the ‘ Sabbath 
Law was one of the Negative and 
the Circumcision Law one of the 
Positive Precepts, and that the 
Positive destroys the Negative.” 
His appeal, then, is an example of » 
His knowledge of their technical 
law, at which they wondered in 
verse 15. Indeed, the argument 
itself is an example of Hillel’s 
first great law of interpretation 
—‘ that the Major may be inferred 
from the Minor.” If circumcision 
be Jawful on the Sabbath, much 
more is it lawful to restore the 
whole man. For other instances 
in which our Lord used this famous 
Canon of interpretation, comp. 
Matt. vii. 11 and x, 29—31. 


Popular Opinion 


whit whole on the sabbath 
day? © Judge not ac- 
cording to the appearance,° 
but judge righteous judg- 
ment. ©) Then said some 
of them of Jerusalem, Is not 
this he, whom they seek to 
kill? © But, lo, he speak- 





ST. JOHN, VII. 


e Deut. 1. 
16. 


about Christ. 


eth boldly, and they say 
nothing unto him. Do 
the rulers know indeed 
that this is the very Christ? 
&) Howbeit we know this 
man whence he is: but 
when Christ cometh, no 
man knoweth whence he 








(4) Judge not according to 
the appearance.—He has put 
the case before them in its true 
light, and from their own point of 
view. ‘There was another Positive, 
Precept of Moses which these 
judges were forgetting, though it, 
too, formed part of the first section 
of the Law read at Tabernacles 
(Deut. 1. 16, 17). (Comp. Note on 
verse 19.) Let them who profess 
to judge Him by the Law obey it, 
and form a just and honest opinion ; 
and not be biassed by the appear- 
ance of a mere technicality. Even 
if His work did fall under the 
condemnation of what they held to 
be the letter of the Mosaic law 
(comp. Note on chap. y. 10), they 
knew perfectly well—and_ their 
own practice as to circumcision 
proved this—that it did so in ap- 
pearance only. 

(>) Then said some of them 
of Jerusalem.—These Jeru- 
salemites are distinct :from the 
multitude of verse 20, and are 
acquainted with the intention 
which seemed so impossible to the 
latter. 

6) But, lo, he speaketh 
boldly. — But they, too, have 
reason for wonder. ‘Chey hear him 
speaking openly, and those who 
sought His death listen to Him 
without reply. Are they, then, con- 
vineed of the truth of His claim ? 





Do the rulers know in- 
deed ... ?—Read, Have the rulers 
come to know indeed that this Man is 
the Christ 2 The word “very” is 
omitted by the best MSS. The word 
“indeed ”’ shows that the question- 
ers think it impossible that the 
rulers can haye recognised Him. 

C7) Howbeit we know this 
man.—They at once supply a 
corrective answer to their own 
question, They know this Man 
whence He is. He is the car- 
penter’s son, and His mother, and 
brethren, and sisters, are well 
known (Matt. xiii. 55, 56). His 
brothers, indeed, are part of that 
multitude (verse 10). They know 
that the Messiah will be of the 
seed and town of David (verse 42) ; 
but they have no knowledga of an 
earthly home and earthly r lations, 
and all their ideas are of a Being 
who will not be subject to the 
ordinary conditions of life, and 
whose immediate origin no man 
can know. God’s Anointed living 
among them asa man, with mother, 
and brothers, and sisters! This 
cannot be. What meant the com- 
ing in the clouds of heaven of 
Daniel’s vision (Dan. vii. 13), or 
the coming suddenly to the Temple 
of Malachi’s prophecy? (Mal. iii, 
1.) Why did Isaiah tell of His 
being ‘¢‘ Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
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He is sent 


iss “™ Then cried Jesus 
in the temple as he taught, 
saying, Ye both know me, 


ST. JOHN, VIE 


by the Father, 


and ye know whence I am: 
and I am not come of my- 
self, but he that sent me 











Peace? 2). (isa... ix..6.). Tn such | which it is true. Those features 


thoughts 
prophecy of the same Isaiah, which 
their own Rabbis interpreted of 
the Messiah, ‘‘He hath no form 
nor comeliness; and when we 
shall see Him, there is no beauty 
that we should desire Him” (Isa. 
liii. 2). 

(3) Then cried Jesus in the 
temple as he taught.— The 
word rendered ‘‘ cried,” implies al- 
ways an elevation of voice answer- 
ing to the intensity of the speaker’s 
feeling. (Comp. in this Gospel 
chaps. i. 15, vii. 37, xii. 44.) Here 
this feeling has been roused by 
another instance of their misappre- 
hension, because they think of the 
outward appearance only, and 
therefore do net grasp the inner 
truth. They know whence He is; 
they had been taught that no man 
should know the Messiah’s origin, 
and therefore they think He is not 
the Christ. And this technical 
reason, the meaning of which they 
have never fathomed, is enough to 
stifle every growing conviction, and 
to annul the force of all His words 
and all His works! St. John is 
impressed with the fact that it was 
in the very Temple itself, in the 
presence of the priests and rulers, 
in the act of public teaching, that 
He uttered these words, and he 
again notices this, though he has 
told us so before (verses 14 and 
26). 

Ye both know me, and ye 
know whence I am.—He takes 
up their objection in order to refute 
it, 





they fulfilled another | were well known alike to friend 


and foe. With minds glowing with 
the fire of love or of hate, they had 
gazed upon Him as He walked or 
taught, and His form had fixed 
itself on the memory. They knew 
about His earthly home and early 
life (verse 27), but all this was far 
short of the real knowledge of Him. 
It is but little that the events of the 
outer life tell of the true lite and 
being even of a brother man. Little 
does a man know even his bosom 
friend; how infinitely far were 
they, with minds which did not 
even approach the true method 
of knowledge, from knowing Him 
whom no mind can fully compre- 
hend! 

And I am not come of my- 
self, but he that sent me is 
true.—Once again He asserts that 
He claims no position of independ- 
ence. He is the first great Apostle 
(comp. Heb. iii. 1), but He is not 
self-commissioned. Had He not 
been the Christ, their objection that 
they knew His origin might have 
had force. But sent by Him who 
is the really existent One, and whom 
they knew not, His origin is un- 
known to them, and their technical 
test is fulfilled. In the fullest sense, 
they neither knew Him nor from 
whence He came. 

For the meaning of the word 
“true,” see Note on chap. i. 9. It 
is almost impossible to give the 
sense of the original except in a 
paraphrase. We must keep, there- 
fore, the ordinary rendering, but 


There is, indeed, a sense in bear in mind that it does not mean, 
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is true, whom ye know not. | no man laid hands on him, 
But I know him: for I because his hour was not 
am from him, and he hath yet come. © And many 
sent me. ™ Then they of the people believed on 
sought to take him: but him, and said, When Christ 





‘“ He that sent Me is truthful,’ but | This is the writer’s explanation of 
“He that sent Me is the ideally true | the fact that they did not seek to 
One.” ‘You talk of person, and}take Him. Jesus had Himself used 
of origin, of knowing Me, and from | these words at the first sign at Cana 
whence I came, but all this is know- | of Galilee (chap. ii. 4), and again 
ledge of the senses, and in the region | before going up to this very fes- 
of the phenomenal world. Being:is | tival (verse 6). The beloved dis- 
only truly known in relation to the | ciple has learnt the religious inter- 
Eternal Being. He that sent Me | pretation of history. That the hour 
to manifest His Being in the world | was not yet come was not the 
is the truly existent One. In Him | immediate cause which influenced 
is My true origin, and Him ye know | those who desired, but dared not, 
not.” to lay hands upon Him, The next 
9) But I know him.—In con- | verse points out that there was a 
trast with their ignorance is His’! division in the multitude (comp. 
own full knowledge, which belonged | verses 43 and 44), and in the un- 
to One only. (See Note on chap. i. | certainty of what the consequences 
18.) The pronoun “I” here, as | may be, no one was bold enough to 
“ye” immediately before, is em- | take the decisive step. But if not 
phatic, the immediate cause, the writer 
For I am from him, and he |regards it as the primary cause. 
hath sent me.—This knowledge | Looking back on the life of his 
is here based upon His oneness of | Lord, from the old age of his own 
essence, and upon His true mission. | life, so full of eventful issues, he 
He knows God because He is from | has learnt that every deed of that 
Him, and in union ever one with | life, as every deed of every life, had 
Him. He knows God because He | its hour mapped out in the eternal 
is in His human nature the repre- | counsels of God. 
sentative of the Divine to mankind. @) And many of the people 
@°) Then they sought to take | believed on him.—This verse 
him.—Thetenseisimperfect,mark- | shows an advance in their faith. 
ing the continuance of a series of |In verse 12 we found “some” 
efforts to take Him. The persons] asserting that ‘‘He is a good 
who thus sought to take Him are,|man.” Now “many” accept Him 
of course, the members of the San- | as the Messiah, for this is the force 
hedrin. The people are mentioned | of the words, “ believed on Him.” 
in contrast in the next verse. For) (Comp. verse 5, and Note there.) 
the present their efforts are confined| When Christ cometh, will 
to plots. No one attempts to use|} he do more miracles than 
actual force. | these which this man hath 
His hour was not yet come.' done ?— They believe that the 
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Officers sent 


cometh, will he do more 
miracles than these which 
this man hath done? 

©) The Pharisees heard 


such things concerning 
him; and the Pharisees 
and the chief priests sent 
officers to take him. 








ST. JOHN, VII. 


that the people murmured ast Ws 


to Take Him. 


& Then said Jesus unto 
them, Yet a little while 
am I with you, and then I 
‘go unto him that sent me. 
&) Ye shall seek me,* and 
shall not find me: and 
where I am, thither ye can- 
not come. ®) Then said 
the Jews among them- 











Christ has come, but express the 
zommon thought of Messianic mi- 
racles in a question which must 
have a negative answer. The 
Messiah who is expected is not ex- 
pected to do greater miracles than 
these. The Messianic idea is there- 


fore fulfilled, and He who has ful- | 


filled it must be the very Christ. 

@2) The Pharisees heard 
that the people murmured. 
—Or, more exactly, the Pharisees 
heard the multitude murmuring. In 
the second clause of the verse, the 
Authorised version follows the order 
of the Received text, but almost all 
the better MSS. read, ‘the chief 
priests and the Pharisees.’”? We 
have to think of the Pharisees as 
taking the first steps. They see 
that faith in Him is spreading 
among the multitude, and that 
there is no time to be lost. They 
hastily call together the Sanhedrin, 
and the chief priests, who were for 
the most part Sadducees, join with 
them in an official resolve to take 
Him by force. 

83) Then said Jesus unto 
them.—It should rather be, There- 
fore said Jesus. He said this because 
they sent to take Him. The better 
MSS. omit “unto them,” and it 
is clear, from verse 35, that the 
words are addressed to the hierarchy 
generally, 


Yet a little while am I with 
you.—Their action is the first 
| attempt to take Him by force. It 
| brings to His mind the thought 
that the end is at hand. But a 
| little while more, and the hour will 

have come. The manifestation of 
God’s love to man will then be 
completed in its crowning sacrifice, 
and when the work of His mission 
is completed, He will return to 
Him that sent Him. 

(4) Ye shall seek me, and 
shall not find me.—These words 
are to be interpreted in connection 
with chap.-vili. 21, where they are 
repeated, and with chap. xiii. 33, 
where they are quoted and applied 
to the disciples. This will exclude 
any special reference, such as to 
the destruction of Jerusalem and 
to the seeking Him in the miseries 
which should follow, which most 
expositors have found here. The 
words refer rather to the more 
general truth now present to His 
mind, and applicable to all. alike ; 
that} the time was at hand when 
He would return to the Father, 
and His bodily presence would be 
unapproachable, alike by those who 
should seek in hatred, or those who 
should seek in love. 

(35) Whither will he go that 
/we shall not find him?—He 
had said in verse 33, “I go unto 
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Him that sent Me,” and in verse 
28 He had declared that they knew 
not Him that sent Him. There 
is, then, no contradiction between 
these verses, and their question, 
strange as it seems, is but another 
instance of their total want of 
power to read any meaning which 
does not lie upon the surface. He 
is going away, and they will not 
be able to find Him; and they can 
only think of distant lands where 
other Jews had gone, as of Babylon, 
or of Egypt, or of Greece. Will 
He join some distant colony of 
Jews where they cannot follow 
Him? They have no thought of 
His death and return to His Father’s 
home. 

Will he go unto the dis- 
persed among the Gentiles, 
and teach the Gentiles ?p— 
Better, Will He go unto the dis- 
persion among the Gentiles, and teach 
the Gentiles 2 The word for “ dis- 
persion”? (d:acmopa, diaspora) occurs 
again, in the New Test«ment, only 
in the opening verses of the Epistle 
of St. James and of the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, and is in both 
chese passages represented by the 
English word “scattered.” The 
only other instance of its occurrence 
in the Bible is in the Greek version 
CUENEXL) TO uP Se Mexiigisy» Zhen (im 
Authorised version, cxlvii. 2, “He 
gathereth together the outcasts of 
Israel.”) It is also found in 2 
Mace. 1. 27, “Gather those to- 
gether that are scattered from us.” 
(Comp. Jos. Wars, vii. 3,§ 33; Ant. 
xl, 1—3; xv. 3,§ 1.) The abstract 
word is used like ‘the circum- 
cision,” é.g., aS a comprehensive 
title for the individuals included in 








it. These were the Jews who did 
not dwell within the limite of the 
Holy Land, but spreading from 
the three chief centres, Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Syria, were found in 
every part of the civilised world. 
The Babylonian Diaspora owed its 
origin to the vast number of exiles 
who preferred to remain in the 
positions they had acquired for 
themselves in their new homes, and 
did not return to Palestine after 
the Captivity. They were by far 
the greater part of the naticn, and 
were scattered through the whole 
extent of the Persian empire. Of 
the origin of the Egyptian Dia- 
spora, we find traces in the Old 
Testament, as in Jer. xli. 17, and 
xhi. 18. Their numbers were 
greatly increased under Alexander 
the Great and his successors, so 
that they extended over the whole 
country (Jos. Ant. xvi. 7, § 2). 
Much less numerous than their 
brethren of Babylonia, and re- 
garded as less pure in descent, they 
have, through their contact with 
Western thought and the Greek 
language, left a deeper and wider 
influence on after ages. To them 
we owe the LXX. translation of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
the Alexandrian school of Jewish 
philosophers, two of the most im- 
portant influences which first pre- 
pared the way for, and afterwards 
rebilided the forms of, Christianity. 
The Syrian Diaspora is traced by 
Josephus (dzt. vii. 3, § 1) to the 
conquests of Seleucus Nicator (B.C. 
300). Under the persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, they spread 
over a wider area, including the 
whole of Asia Minor, and thence te 
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the islands and mainland of Greece. 
Ié was less numerous than either 
that of Babylonia or that of Egypt, 
but the synagogues of this Diaspora 
formed the connecting-links be- 
tween the older and the newer 
revelation, and were the first build- 
ings in which Jesus was preached 
as the Messiah. 

But though thus scattered abroad, 
the Jews of the Diaspora regarded 
Jerusalem as the common religious 
centre, and maintained a close com- 
munion with the spiritual authori- 
ties who dwelt there. They sent 
liberal offerings to the Temple, 
and were represented by numerous 
synagogues in the city, and flocked 
in large numbers to the chief fes- 
tivals. (Comp. Acts ‘ii: 9—11.) 
The Diaspora, then, was a network 
of Judaism, spreading to every 
place of intellectual or commercial 
importance, and linking it to Jeru- 
salem, and a means by which the 
teaching of the Old Testament was 
made familiarly known, even in the 
cities of the Gentiles. ‘‘ Moses of 
old time hath in every city them 
that preach him, being read in the 
synagogues every sabbath day” 
(Acts xv. 21). 

Such was the dispersion among 
the Gentiles of which these rulers 
of the Jews speak. They ask the 
question in evident scorn. “ Will 
this Rabbi, leaving Jerusalem, the 
centre of light and learning, go to 
those whv dwell among the heathen, 
and become a teacher of the very 
heathen themselves?” We feel 
that there is some fact which gives 
point to their question, and is not 
apparent in the narrative. We 
shall find this, it may be, if we 
remember that He Himself had 








before this crossed the limits of the 
Holy Land, and ,had given words 
to teach and power to save, in the 
case of the Greek woman who 
was a Syro-Phoenician by nation. 
(Comp. Matt. xv. 21—28; Mark 
vii. 24—30.) More fully still do 
the words find their interpretation 
in the after history. They are, 
like the words of Caiaphas (chap. 
xi, 49—451), an unconscious pro- 
phecy, and may be taken as sum- 
ming up in one sentence the method 
of procedure in the earliest mission- 
work of the church. The great 
high-roads of the Diaspora were 
those which the Apostles followed. 
Every apostolic church of the Gen- 
tiles may be said to have grown out 
of asynagogue of the Jews. There 
is a striking instance of the irony 
of history, in the fact that the very 
words of these Jews of Palestine 
are recorded in the Greek language, 
by a Jew of Palestine, presiding 
over a Christian church, in a 
Gentile city. 

For “Gentiles,” the margin reads 
“ Greeks,” and this is the more 
exact translation; but the almost 
constant New Testament use of the 
word is in distinction from Jews, 
and our translators felt rightly 
that this is better conveyed to the 
reader by the word “Gentiles.” 
(Comp. Mark vii. 26 and Acts x1. 
20.) Wemust be careful to avoid 
the not unfrequent mistake of 
rendering the word as though it 
were ‘‘ Hellenists,” which means a 
Greecised Jew. This is to miss the 
point of their scorn, which is in 
the idea of His teaching those 
outside the pale of Judaism. 

(36) What manner of saying 
is this ...?—We get a better 
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sense by omitting the words in 
italics, and reading, ‘“‘ What saying 
is this ....?” Their scorn does 
not solve their difficulty, and gives 
place to wonder. They feel His 
words cannot mean what they 
have said.. ‘“ What, then, do they 
mean? What is the force of His 
saying ?”” 

(7) In the last day, that 
great day of the feast.—The 
question whether the seventh or 
the eighth day of the feast is 
intended here, is one of antiquarian 
rather than of practical interest. 
The words commanding the observ- 
ance in Deut. xvi. 18, and Num. 
xxix. 12 mention only seven days; 
but this latter passage is followed 
in verse 35 by a reference to the 
solemn assembly on the eighth day. 
With this agree the words in Lev. 
Xxill. 35, 36, 39, and Neh. viii. 18. 
Later the eight days of the 
festival are certainly spoken of as 
in the Talmud, in 2 Macc. x. 6, 
and Jos. Ant. iii. 10, § 4. The 
best modern authorities are for the 
most part agreed that it was the 
vighth day, i.e., the 22nd of Tishri, 
that is here referred to. It was 
the “great day” as the octave of 
the feast, and the day of holy con- 
vocation, 

Jesus stood and cried.— 
Comp. Note on verse 28. Here 
the vivid remembrance of the 
writer remembers the attitude as 
well as the voice. 

If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me, and drink.— 





suggested by part of the ritual of the 
festival, which consisted in a solemn 
procession, with music and headed 
by a priest, that went on each 
morning from the Temple to the 
pool of Siloam, where the priest 
filled a golden vase with water and 
carried it to the Temple amid the 
joyful cries of the people. He 
then poured it out on the western 
side of the altar of burnt-offering ; 
while another priest poured a 
drink-offering of wine, at the same 
time, on the eastern side of the 
altar, and the people during this 
act chanted the words of “the 
Hallel,” Pss. cxitii—exyiii. If 
we accept the eighth day as that 
referred to in this verse, then this 
ceremony was not repeated; but 
its very absence may have sug- 
gested the fuller declaration of the 
reality of which it was the repre- 
sentation. The current Rabbinical 
interpretation of the symbolism con- 
nected it with the gift of the latter 
rain, which was at this season; 
and also with the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. The Talmud says expressly, 
“Therefore is its name called the 
house of drawing, because from 
thence is drawn the Holy Spirit,” 
as it is said, ‘with joy shall ye 
draw water out ot the wells of 
salvation” (Jer, Sueca, v. 1). 
Thoughts like these would be con- 
nected with this ritual by the 
Jews and by Jesus Himself, and 
the exact form which His own 
thought takes is marked by the 
words, “If any man thirst.” He 
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the feast, and around Him are men 
who for seven successive mornings 
have witnessed acts and uttered 
words telling, though they know it 
not, of the true satisfaction of 
spiritual thirst, and thinking of 
the descent of showers on the 
thirsty ground, and in some vague 
way of the Holy Spirit’s presence. 
They are, as the woman of Samaria 
was, by the side of the true well. 
For every one who really knew 
his need, the source of living water 
was at hand. (Comp. Notes on 


chap. iv. 7—16.) That very 
Feast of Tabernacles, with its 
dwelling in tents, moreover, 


brought vividly to their minds 
the wilderness-life; and as in the 
past chapter the manna has formed 
the basis of His teaching about 
the Bread of Life, so here the 


striking of the rockand the streams | 


gushing forth in the desert would 
be present to their.minds. In the 
interpretation of one who was 
himself a Pharisee, and was taught 
in the schools of Jerusalem, ‘ that 
rock was Christ”’ (1 Cor. x. 4). 

(38) There can be little doubt 
that our English version rightly 
gives the meaning of the original 
here; though representatives of 
both the earliest and the latest 
schools of interpretation have tried 
so to read the verse as to avoid its 
difficulties. Some would attach 
the first clause to the preceding 
verse, reading, “ If any man thirst, 
let him come unto Me; and let 
him that believeth on Me drink.” 
Others would have us think that 
the words, ‘‘as the Scripture hath 
said,” belong to the clause before 
them, and not to that which 





follows, making the sense, “He 
that believeth on Me according to 
the Scriptures, out of his belly (I 
say) shall flow rivers of living 
water.” The reader of the English 
will, it is believed, feel, and the 
reader of the Greek will feel still 
more strongly, that these are 
attempts to avoid what it is hard 
to explain; and that while they 
miss the difficulty they also miss 
the meaning. 

He that believeth on me 
+» ——We have here an advance 
on the thought, “If any man 
thirst let him come unto Me and 
drink,” That represented the 
satisfaction of the individual mind. 
This teaches the fuller truth that 
every one in living communion 
with Christ becomes himself the 
centre of spiritual influence. There 
is in him a power of life which, 
when quickened by faith, flows 
forth as a river, carrying life and 
refreshment to others. No spirit 
grasps a great truth which satisfies 
its own yearnings as the waters of 
the fountain slake physical thirst, 
without longing to send it forth to 
others who are seeking what he 
himself had sought. ‘There is in 
him a river, whose waters no 
barrier can confine. This is the 
spirit of the prophet and the 
evangelist, of the martyr and the 
missionary. It is the spirit of 
every great teacher. It is the link 
which binds men together and 
makes the life of every Christian 
approach the life of Christ, for he 
lives not for himself but for the 
world. 

The exact words ‘Out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living 
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therefore, when they heard 
|this saying, said, Of a 
truth this is the Prophet. 
“) Others said, This is the 
Christ. But some said, 
Shall Christ come out of 











water,” are not found in any part 
of the Canonical Scriptures of the | 
Old Testament, and yet Christ | 
Iiimself utters them with the 
formula of quotation. This will 
be a difficulty only to those who | 
value letter and syllable above 
spirit and substance. It may be 
that the words which our Lord 
actually utters in the current 
language of Jerusalem were nearer 
to the very words of some passage 
in the Old Testament than they 
seem to be in the Greek form in 
which St. John has preserved them 
to us. But it is instructive that 
the thought is that which our Lord 
Himself, or St. John as represent- 
ing Him, considers as the essence 
of the quotation. The thought 
meets us again and again in the 
Old Testament. See the following 
passages: Ex. xvii. 6; Num. xx, 
11; Ps, cxive 8: Isa. xliv, 330lv.| 
1; lvni. 11; Joelii. 2832: Ezek. 
xlvii. 1,12; Zech. xiii. 1; xiv, 8. 

This frequent reference to the 
refreshment and life-giving power 
of water is the more natural in the 
East, where drought is a fearful 
evil ever to be guarded against, 
and a well of water a blessing 
always sought for as the first 
necessity of life. 

The abundance is suggested by 
the contrast between the smail 





quantity poured out in the Temple 
and th» streams which flowed from | 


the rock struck in the wilderness, 
The vessel they carried contained 
but three logs (i.e., about a quart), 


_of water, brought from the tank of 


Siloam, This was poured through 
a perforated silver bowl. In the 
spiritual interpretation the water 
shall not be carried to the Temple, 
for every believer shall be a temple 
of the Holy Ghost and a source of 
life; it shull not be a limited quan- 
tity in vessels of gold and silver, 
but shall be as rivers bursting forth 
in their strength and fulness, 

@) The word “given” is omitted 
in nearly all MSS, except the Vati- 
can, ‘“ Holy” before Ghost is also 
probably an insertion, though it is 
found in some of the oldest MSS, 
and versions, ‘These are additions 
of copyists who were anxious to 
preserve from all possibility of mis- 
interpretation the doctrine concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit, This doctrine 
is more fully expounded in chaps, 
xiv.—xvi., where see Notes, 

(4°) Many of the people 
therefore, when they heard 
this saying ...—The reading 
of the best MSS. is, “Some if the 
people therefore, when they heard 
these sayings,” 

Of a truth this is the 
prophet—i.é., the Prophet fore- 
told by Moses in Deut. xviii, 14, 
(Comp. Notes on chaps, i, 21 and 
vi. 14.) 

“) Others said, This is the 
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Christ.—The Messiah is distin- 
guished from the Prophet in the 
words of the multitude there, as 
in the question of the legates of 
the Sanhedrin, chap. 1. 20, 21. 

Shall Christ come out of 
Galilee ?—The answer “No” is 
expected, and the tense is present 
Surely the Messiah cometh not out of 
Galilee 2 

(2) Hath not the scripture 
said ...—Comp. the prophecies 
in Mic. v.1; Isa. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5. 

Where David was.—Comp. 
the history in 1 Sam. xvi. 

It has often been asked, some- 
times in the spirit of objection, 
sometimes in the spirit of inquiry, 
how the Apostle, if he really 
knew the history of our Lord’s 
birth at Bethlehem, could record 
these questions without a vorrec- 
tion. But in these verses he is 
giving the feelings and opinions 
of the multitude; and it is a mark 
of the truthfulness of his narrative 


that he gives them just as they) 


really occurred. He, remembering 
the events as they took place, can 
with perfect historic fitness record 
the passing thoughts and words, 
erroneous as they were. A writer 
of the second century could not 
possibly have unintentionally made 
4o great a mistake with the earlier 
Gospels before him; nor could he 
have intentionally so thrown him- 
self into the spirit of a Jewish 
multitude as to invent the ques- 
tion. (Comp. verse 52, and refer- 
ences in Note there.) 

(8) There was a division 





among the people.—The word 
for division is our word “schism.” 
It is found in the earlier Gospels in 
one instance only, “the rent is made 
worse’? (Matt. ix. 16; Mark ii. 21), 
This is nearer to the older meaning 
of the word, which is used, for ex- 
ample, of the hoofs of animals, and 
the leaves of trees. St. John uses 
it only to mark this rent into two 
parties of the Jewish multitude, 
here and in chaps. ix. 16 and x, 19. 
In St. Paul it is used of the divi- 
sions of the Church at Corinth (1 
Cor. i. 10; xi. 18; xii. 25).. The 
use of the word in its ethical 
sense may belong in some special 
way to Ephesus, for only in wri- 
tings from this city do we find it 
in Biblical Greek. Later, both 
the word and the tact denoted by 
it passed into the history of the 
Church. 

#4) And some ofthem would 
have taken him—.e., those who 
asked ‘ Doth the Christ, then, come 
out of Galilee?” (verse 41). The 
officers of the Sanhedrin were 
present all this time (verse 32), 
and are immediately mentioned 
as distinct from the “some” of 
this verse. 

Wo man laid hands on him, 
—Comp. verse 30. The reason is 
not here repeated. The fact is in 
part explained by the existence of 
a section who received Him as the 
Prophet and as the Christ, and in 
part by the power of His presence 
and words, which impressed even the 
officers sent to take Him. (Comp, 
chap. xviii. 6.) 
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unto them, Why have ye 
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officers answered, Never 
man spake like this man. 
“) Then answered them 
the Pharisees, Are ye also 
deceived? “® Have any 
of the rulers or of the 











(°) Then came the officers 
to the chief priests and 
Pharisees. — (Comp. Note on 
chap. xviii, 3.) They had been 
sent (verse 32), not with a definite 
warrant to bring Him by force, 
but to watch their opportunity, 
and seize any pretext for doing 
so which may arise. ‘The chief 
priests and Pharisees” are the 
Sanhedrin who met (verse 32), and, 
though it was a festival, seemed to 
have continued in session, expecting 
the return of their servants, 

Why have ye not brought 
him ?—Their question shows the 
object of the mission. It is asked 
in the bitterness of disappointed 
craft. In the presence of the 
multitude they dared not proceed 
by open force, and the influence 
they feared was every hour gaining 
ground, If their officers could have 
brought Him on some technical 
charge away from the people and 
into their own chamber, all would 
then have been in their own hands. 

(48) Never man spake like 
this man.—Some of the oldest 
MSS., including the Vatican, have 
a shorter text, “Never man spake 
thus”; but the longer reading is | 
to be preferred. The very officers 
acknowledged His power, and tell 
the professed teachers, whose 
opinions and words were the rule 
of all Jewish life, that never man | 
spake as He whom they 








take! It is probable that in 
the section immediately preceding 
(verses 32—34), St. John gives us 
only a réswmé of what Jesus had 
said, and that words which have 
not come down to us were among 
those which produced so profound 
an impression on the officers. 

(47) Are ye also deceived ?— 
The emphasis is uponthe ye. ‘Ye 
whose duty it is simply to obey, 
who were sent to bring Him captive 
before us—do ye also yield to His 
power?” It is the Pharisees who 
ask this, and their spirit is shown 
in the matter of their question. 
They make no inquiry as to what 
He had said, though it must have 
struck them as a phenomenon 
demanding explanation that their 
own officials had been convinced 
by His teaching. It is at once 
assumed that they, too, had been 
deceiwed. It is this sect of the 
Pharisees who speak of Him as 
“that deceiver” (Matt. xxvii. 63). 

(8) The rulers were the San- 
hedrin, among whose official duties 
it was to prevent the introduction 
of false doctrines. (Comp. Note 
oni. 19.) ‘*The Pharisees” were 
the orthodox party of the day, and 
they are the persons who ask the 
question. The matter was to be 
decided by authority, and not by 
truth. In the pride of the certainty 
that no one in a position of power 


sought to or authority had believed on J esUg, 
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they ask the scornfnl question, 
“‘ Hath any one of the rulers or of 
the Pharisees believed?” They 
are stung to the very heart at 
seeing first the multitude, then 
their own officials, going after 
Him. They know not that there 
is one sitting in their midst, both 
ruler and Pharisee, who long be- 
fore had listened to the teaching of 
the Galilean, and was in heart, if 
not in name, a disciple (chap. iil.), 
and that during this very feast 
many of the chief Jews will believe 
on Him (chap. viii. 30, 31). 

49) But this people who 
knoweth not the law... 
The words express “‘ Those people 
there, among whom you have been, 
and with whose opinion you have 
been coinciding, instead of holding 
the authoritative opinion which we 
have declared, and which we alone 
can declare. We are the inter- 
preters of the law, and have the 
key of knowledge. That ignorant 
rabble nninstructed in the Law are 
cursed.”” 

Are cursed.—The writings of 
the Rabbis are full of scorn and 
zontempt for the untutored multi- 
tude, whom they called am hdaretz, 
“people of the earth,” as opposed 
to those instructed in the Law, 
whom they called dm’ kodesh, 
“holy people.” These words are 
an expression of this contempt. 
Some have supposed that they are 
meant to express the ban of excom- 
munication, which they use as a 
weapon of compulsion in chap, ix. 
22, but this is quite out of the 








question as applied here to the 
multitude. 

() On the character of Nico- 
demus, see Notes on chap. iii. His 
position here is that of a friend of 
Jesus, who still does not dare to 
declare himself His open follower. 

He that came to Jesus by 
night.— Comp. Note on iii. 2. 
The better reading here is, pro- 
bably, he that came to Him before. 

Being one of them contains 
the answer to their question, ‘‘ Hath 
any one (as above) of the rulers or 
of the Pharisees believed on Him?” 
(verse 48). 

) Doth our law judge any 
man ?—-He identifies Himself with 
them. He, like they, is: an ex- 
pounder of the Law. ‘The force of 
the question is in the word “ Law,” 
which they had used but the mo- 
ment before in their scorn for the 
people who knew not the Law. 
‘Well, this Law, which we do 
know and understand, doth it judge 
without open investigation ?”’ Did 
they in their blind zeal forget such 
passages as Ex. xxiii. 1; Deut. i. 
16,17; xix. 15? ‘They had deter- 
mined a death, and were seeking 
to carry their sentence into effect 
in direct contravention of the 
Law. This holy people, instructed 
in the Law—they were the Law- 
breakers. 

Before it hear him.—The 
better reading is, wrless it hear first 
from him. 

And know what he doeth 
—i.e., know the deed for which he 
is tried. 
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also of Galilee? Search, 
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and look: for out of 
Galilee ariseth no pro- 
phet. 

©) And every man went 
unto his own house. 








©) Art thou also of Gali-| are not bound by strict accuracy ; 


lee ?— They seek to avoid his 
question, to which there could have 
been but one answer, by a counter- 
question expressing their surprise 
at the position he is taking: 
“Surely thou art not also of Gali- 
lee?” ‘Thou art not His country- 
man, as many of this multitude 
are?” They imply that Nico- 
demus could not have asked a 
question which claimed for Jesus 
the simple justice of the Law 
itself, without being, like Him, a 
Galilean. 

Search, and look: for out 
of Galilee ariseth no prophet. 
—The words mean, “Search the 
records, examine, scrutinise the 
authorities.’” (Comp. chap. v. 39.) 
They seek to pass from the matter 
of fact immediately before them to 
the question of authority. Their 
generalisation includes an historical 
error which cannot be explained 
away. Jonah is described in 2 
Kings xiv. 25 as of Gath-hepher, 
which was a town of Zebulun, in 
Lower Galilee. Possibly Elkosh, 
the birthplace of Nahum, was also 
in Galilee, and Hosea was certainly 
a prophet of the Northern King- 
dom, though not necessarily of 
Galilee. Adverse criticism would 
lay this error also to the charge of 
the Evangelist. (Comp. Notes on 
verse 42, and chaps. i. 45 and viii. 
33.) But the obvious explanation 
is, that the Sanhedrin, in their 
zeal to press their foregone conch1- 





and it is not unlikely that, in the 
general contempt of Judzans for 
Galilee, this assertion had become 
a by-word, especially with men with 
so little of the historical sense as 
the later Rabbis. As compared 
with Judea, it was true that Gali- 
lee was not a country of prophets, 
and by-words of this kind often 
rest on imperfect generalisations. 
We have seen that of the great 
prophets of Christianity all were 
Galleans. Judas Iscariot alone, 
of the Twelve Apostles, was pro- 
bably a Judaean (Note on chap. vi. 
71). 

ts The section which follows 
(chaps. vii, 53—viii. 11) is one of 
the most striking instances of an 
undoubted addition to the original 
text of the Gospel narratives. We 
shall find reason to believe that it 
belongs to the Apostolic age, and 
preserves to us the record of an 
incident in the life of our Lord, 
but that it has not come to us from 
the pen of St. John. (Comp. Fe- 
cursus B: Some Variations in the 
Text of St. John’s Gospel.) While, 
therefore, it is printed in the text 
here, our text being a reprint of 
the Authorised version, without 
addition or alteration, the reader 
will observe that it is an insertion 
which breaks the order of the dis- 
course, and in working out the line 
of thought will bear this in mind. 

And every man went unto 
his own house.—This is not to 


sion that Josus is not a prephet, | be taken, then, as marking the close 
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The Woman ST. JOHN, VIN. taken in Adultery 

CHAPTER VIII.—| 42:* | Pharisees brought unto 
® Jesus went unto the him a woman taken in 
mount of Olives. © And adultery ; and when they 
early in the morning he had set her in the midst, 
came again into the temple, ® they say unto him, Mas- 
and all the people came ter, this woman was taken 
unto him; and he sat in adultery, in the very 
down, and taught them. act. © Now Moses in the 
® And the scribes and |“1¢"™"|law commanded us,* that 

















of the discussion in the Sanhedrin. 
It joins the inserted section with 
something which has preceded, but 
we have no means of judging what 
this was. 

Vill. 


() It is an instructive example of 
the way in which the artificial divi- 
sion into chapters often mars the 
sense, that one verse of this section 
is found at the close of the last 
chapter, and the remainder in this. 

Jesus went unto the mount 
of Olives.—The Mount of Olives 
is nowhere mentioned by St. John. 
In chap. xviii. 1 he describes the 
locality, but without this name (see 
Note there). His habit, moreover, 
in giving topographical details of 
Palestine is to explain them for his 
Greek readers. (See Note on chap. 
iv. 5). 

?) And early in the morn- 
ing he came again into the 
temple.— This agrees with His 
custom during the week preceding 
the Crucifixion. (Comp. Luke xxi. 
37, 88.) The words “and He sat 
down and taught them,” are not 
found in the Cambridge MS., which 
is the oldest authority for the sec- 
tion. 

@® And the scribes and 
Pharisees . . .—This is the 
common phrase of the earlier 


| 
| Gospels, but “the scribes” are 


never named by St. John. His word 
to denote the hierarchy in their 
opposition to Christ is “the Jews.” 
(See Note on chap. i. 19.) 

(4) The Cambridge MS. reads, 
“the priests say unto Him, tempt- 
ing Him, that they might have to 
accuse Him,” adding the word 
“priests,” and placing here the 
first words of the sixth verse of the 
Received text. 

©) Now Moses in the law 
commanded us, that such 
should be stoned.—If we in- 
terpret the words strictly, the case 
they contemplate is not that re- 
ferred to in Lev. xx. 10, and quoted 
here in the margin, but that of 
Deut. xxii. 23, 24, which was the 
only case for which stoning was 
specified asa punishment. It would 
be a case of rare occurrence, and 
perhaps for this very reason, one 
on which the opinions of later 
Rabbis were divided. Strangula- 
tion was regarded as the punish- 
ment intended when no other was 
specified; and in the ‘Talmudic 
| distinction in cases of this kind, 
stoning and strangulation are 
}named as the respective punish- 
ments :—“ Filia Israelite, si adul- 
| tera cum nupta strangulanda ; cum 
' desponsata tantum lapidanda. Filia 
‘Sacerdotis, si adultera cum nupta, 
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such should be stoned: but 
what sayest thou? © This 
they said, tempting him, 
that they might have to 
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the Ground. 


accuse him. But Jesus 
stooped down, and with his 
finger wrote on the ground, 
as though he heard them 








lapidanda : cum desponsata tantum, 
comburenda (Sanhedrin, fol. 51, 2). 

But what sayest thou ?— 
The question is, like that about the 
tribute money (Matt. xxii. 17), a 
snare in which they hope to take 
Him, whatever answer He gives. 
If He answers that she should be 
stoned, this would excite the oppo- 
sition of the multitude, for a lax 
state of morality had practically 
made the laws against unchastity a 
dead letter. The immorality’ of 
Rome had spread through the pro- 
vinces of the empire, and although 
the Jews were less infected by it 
than others, the court of the 
Hereds had introduced its worst 
forms, and Christ Himself speaks 
of them as “ an evil and adulterous 
generation ” (Matt. xii, 39. Comp. 
Jas. iv. 4). To have pronounced 
for a severe law against common 
forms of sin would have been 
to undermine popular support, 
and it is this only that the rulers 
had to fear. To have pronounced 
for capital punishment would more- 
over have brought Him into col- 
lision with the Roman government, 
which reserved to itself the power 
of life and death. (Comp. chaps. 
xvili, 81 and xix. 7.) Had He 
uttered a word in derogation of the 
majesty of the Roman empire, the 
charge of treason—in which case to 
be accused was practically to be 
condemned—would at once have 
been brought against Him. (Comp. 
Notes on chap. xix. 12, 15.) It is 
clearly the mose severe view that 
the form of the question is intended 





to draw forth. ‘Moses said, in 
express words, . 3; what 
dost Thou say? You surely will 
not differ from Moses?” But if 
He had taken the laxer view, then 
this, like the Sabbath question, 
would have been a charge of break- 
ing the Law. He would have been 
brought before the Sanhedrin as a 
false Messiah, for the true Messiah 
was to establish the Law. 

(6) On the text, see Note on verse 
4. The last words, in italics, which 
are an explanatory gloss, should 
also be omitted. The verse will 
then read, “But Jesus stooped 
down, and with His finger wrote on 
the ground ’’—or, more exactly, 
was writing on the ground. It is 
the imperfect: of the continued 
action, and it points to the narra- 
tor’s vivid remembrance of the 
scene. What precise meaning we 
are to attach to this action is, and 
must remain, uncertain. Any in- 
quiry as to what He wrote is ex- 
cluded by the fact that the narrative 
would certainly have recorded it 
had it been known; and though 
writing on sand was practised in 
the Rabbinic schools, this writing 
was on the pavement of the Temple 
(verse 2). We have to seek the 
meaning, then, in the symbolism 
of the action, remembering that 
the teaching by action and gesture, 
common everywhere, has always 
been specially common in the East : 
and of the many interpretations 
which may be given, that which 
scems upon the whole least liable 
to objection is, that He deprecated 
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not. © So when they con- 
tinued asking him, he lifted 
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can Accuse. 


up himself, and said unto 
them, He that is without 











the office of judge which they 
wished to irpose on Him, and 
chose this method of intimating 
that He took no interest in what 
they were saying. The commen- 
tators tell us that this was a com- 
mon method of signifying inten- 
tional disregard. 

An alternative interpretation may 
be suggested. ‘They had quoted 
the Law, and asked for His opinion. 
They were themselves the inter- 
preters of the Law. He claimed 
no such office. (Comp. Luke xii. 14.) 
He stoops down and writes, and 
the action intimates that the Law 
of God was written on tables of 
stone, and its decrees were immu- 
table. They, by their technical 
interpretation and tradition, were 
making it of none effect. He came 
to fulfil it. ‘The majesty of duty 
is sinned against, by these refine- 
ments of casuistry. They are now 
daring to violate the sacredness of 
law, by making it the subject of a 
question by which they hope to en- 
compass His death. The solemn 
silence, as He stooped down in that 
Temple and wrote upon its pave- 
ment, must have spoken in a power 
greater than that of words. 

(7) So when they continued 
asking him.—He would have 
avoided their question, and con- 
tinued, as is here implied, for some 
time in the action of writing; but 
they will now interrupt that action. 
It seems to them that He cannot 
avoid the snare in which they have 
placed Him, and that He is seek- 
ing the only escape in silence. But 
there is an answer of which they 
think not, and this He stands up to 


give. 


He that is without sin 
among you.—The word rendered 
“without sin” is frequent in the 
classical writers, bus is found in 
this place only in the New Testa- 
ment. It takes here a special 
meaning from the context, and is to 
be understood of the class of sins 
of which her sin was an instance. 
(Comp. the word “sinner” as used 
in Luke vii. 37.) Of the immo- 
rality among the Jewish rulers, 
which gives force to these words, 
evidence is not wanting. Still the 
wider meaning is probably not 
excluded. They who ask this 
question about the Seventh Com- 
mandment were themselves break- 
ing the Sixth and the Ninth. It is 
to be noted, in the application of this 
answer, that our Lord does not lay 
down sinlessness as the necessary 
condition of fitness for taking part 
in the punishment of guilt. This 





would be to nullify law, for there 
could be then no executive power. 
He is not speaking in a case 
brought before the appointed tri- 
bunal, but in a case where men 
assume to themselves the position of 
judges of another’s guilt. In the 
judge, while he wears the robe of 
justice, the individual man ceases 
to exist, and he becomes the repre- 
sentative of God; but these can 
now speak only as men, and con- 
demn her only by the contrast of a 
higher purity. (Comp. Notes on 
chap x. 34 et 8¢q.) 

Let him first cast a stone 
at her.—The Received text and 
some MSS. (not including the 
Cambridge MS.) read “the stone,” 
the stone referred to in verse 6. 





| Let him first,” means “ let him 
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sin among you, let him |¢ Per 


first cast a stone at her. 
® And again he stooped 
down, and wrote on the 
ground. © And they which 
heard it, being convicted 
by their own conscience, 
went out one by one, be- 
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ginning at the eldest, even 
unto the last: and Jesus 
was left alone, and the 
woman standing in the 
midst. % When Jesus 
had lifted up himself, 
and saw none but the 
woman, he said unto her, 








first of you’”?; not “let him cast 
the first stone.’ This was the 
duty of the witnesses. (See mar- 
ginal reference.) We must not 
take the words to express permis- 
sion only; it is an imperative, 
expressing command, 

®) And wrote on the ground. 
—The Cambridge MS. inserts, 
‘‘ with His finger,’ as in verse 6. 
The repeated action repeats His 
determination to avoid the office 
of judge. He has answered them, 
and He leaves His answer to do its 
work. There is a law written in 
their hearts, and this, while He 
now writes on the ground, is con- 
victing them. 

There is a strange addition at 
the end of the verse in one of the 
older MSS. of this section, showing 
how men have tried to give a 
definite meaning to the action of 
writing. It reads, “and wrote on 
the ground the sin of each one of 
them.” 

®) The readings of the texts 
here differ considerably, but with- 
out any essential difference of 
meaning. “ Being convicted by 
their own conscience”? is probably 
an addition made by some copyist 
to explain the meaning, which is 
quite clear without it. 

Beginning at the eldest.— 
Literally, beginning at the elders ; 
but owr yersion gives the right 





sense, and prevents the possible 
mistake of understanding the word 
to mean the elders of the people. 
So “the last” should probably be 
taken, not of the lowest in cfiicial 
rank, but of the last who went 
out. 

And Jesus was left alone, 
and the woman standing in 
the midst.—The scribes and 
Pharisees had probably stood close 
to Him. The woman was at some 
little distance, naturally shrinking 
from their gaze; but there is a 
crowd of people, including the 
disciples, around her, for they are 
in the Temple, and before this 
interruption He was engaged in 
teaching the people (verse 2). Her 
accusers had ‘set her in the midst” 
(verse 2), where she now stands. 
The whole scene is pictured with 
the minute detail of an eye-witness, 
who remembers how the persons 
were grouped, how the accusers 
went out one after another, and 
then, how Jesus was left alone, 
apart from the crowd, but that the 
others were still present, 

(°) Where are those thine 
accusers P—Here again the Cam- 
bridge MS. has a shorter reading — 
“Where are they?” ‘Hath no 
man condemned thee?” or, more 


| exactly, Did no man condemn thee 2 


The “man” is in contrast to 
“thine accusers” or “they,” Of 
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Woman, where are those 
thine accusers? hath no 
man condemned thee? 
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an She said, No man, 
Lord. And Jesus said 
unto her, Neither do fF 








all who brought the charge against 
thee, was there not one to condemn 
thee?”’ The question is put to her 
to lead to thoughts of her sin. He 
has spoken words which have carried 
a lesson to them: He has now a 
lesson for her. 

() She said, No man, Lord. 
—She simply answers His question. 
There is no plea for forgiveness. 
There is no attempt at defence. 
We know not what passed in her 
heart; we know not what was 
written upon her countenance, 
We know not whether the word 
“Tord” was simply the “Sir” 
of cenrtesy, or whether it contained 
something of the reverence of 
worship. He knew all. 

Neither do I condemn 
thee: go, and sin no more.— 
Or, more exactly, and be no longer 
a sinner. There is no expression 
of forgiveness or peace as we find 
in other cases. (Comp. Matt. ix. 
2; Luke vii. 48.) He does not 
condemn her, for ‘‘ God sent not 
His Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved” 
(chap. iii. 17). His words must 
have come to her as words of mercy, 
in contrast to the angry words of 
those who dragged her before Him. 
He does not condemn her, and yet 
by these words she must have been 
eondemned more truly than by any 
words of her accusers. He does not 
zondemn fer; and yet the very 
words which bid her go are the 
zondemnation of her sin. (Comp. 
chap. v. 14.) As in the case of 
she woman of Samaria (chap. iv.}, 


| accusers had before. 








there is something in the tone and 
manner of dealing with this woman 
which goes beyond all words; and 
as we read the narrative the heart 
completes the picture, and we feel 
it preserves for us a real incident 
in our Lord’s ministry of mercy. 
It is a mark of truthfulness that 
the narrative tells us no more. It 
has not the completeness of an 
apocryphal story. We feel we 
should like to know more. She 
passed from His presence as her 
What came 
afterwards to her and to them? 
Did she, in obedience to the words 
now heard, go forth to a new life, 
rising through penitence and faith 
to pardon, peace, purity? Did 
they who shrink from His presence 
now, so learn His words as to come 
to that Presence again, seeking not 
judgment on others, but pardon for 
themselves? Over all the veil is 
drawn. We may not trace the 
history oi lives known only to 
themselves and to God; but the 
lessons are patent, and remain to 
condemn every human judgment 
of another’s sin; to condemn every 
sin in our own lives; to declare to 
every sinner the forgiveness which 
condemns not. 

[(2) Jusus 1s Trurn, Licut, anp 

Love (continued). , 

(2) Jesus is Light (chaps. viii. 
12—ix. 41). 

(a) He declares Himself to 
be the Light, and ap- 
peals to the witness 
of the Father and of 
Himself verses 12— 
20). 
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Jesus Speaks 


condemn thee: go, and sin 
no more. 
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(12) 


Then spake Jesus 
again unto them, saying, I 














(?) Then spake Jesus again 
unto them, saying, I am the 
light of the world.—Onitting 
the inserted section, this verse im- 
mediately follows chap. vii. 52, but 
the words mark an interval, after 
which the discourse is resumed. 
Jesus had ceased to speak, but now 
speaks “again”; and St. John 
remembers that the words were 
suggested by some incident which 
occurred. It was “then,” or there- 
fore, that He found occasion to 
utter this truth, because the outer 
form in which He may clothe it 
was present to their minds. Once 
again we shall find this mould, in 
which the truth shapes itself, in 
the ritual of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. On the eve of the Lesser 
Festival (see Note on chap. vii. 14), 
and on each of the five nights which 
followed, there was an illumination 
in the court of the Temple to cele- 
brate the “ Rejoicing of the Water- 
Drawing.” Four large golden 
candelabra shed their light through 
the whole city. Then there was 
dancing and singing, and the music 
of instruments, which was con- 
tinued through the night, until at 
daybreak the procession to the 
Pool of Siloam was formed. Once 
again, too, the ritual of the Feast 
of Tabernacles is a memorial of 
the wilderness life. As the water- 
drawing was bound up with 
thoughts’of the water given in 
abundance to those dying of thirst, 
so this illumination was bound up 
with thoughts of the pillar of fire 
which was the guide of those 
who walked in darkness. And in 
this case, as in that, it is probably 
the absence of the incident on the 








last day of the feast which gives 
special force to our Lord’s words. 
Since the teaching of the. last chap- 
ter, there had been an interval of, 
it may be, several hours. We may 
naturally think that the shades of 
evening were now drawing on. He 
is standing in the Treasury near to 
the court of the women (Note on 
verse 20), where for the six nights 
last past there had been a great 
light, reminding those who could 
read its meaning of the greater light 
which illumined the footsteps of 
their fathers. On this night the 
light is not to shine; but the true 
Light, which was ever in the world, 
is now in His own Temple, speak- 
ing the words of light and life to 
His own people. There is a Light 
there whose rays are to illumine, 
not only the Temple, or Jerusalem, 
or Judwa, or the Dispersion, but the 
world. 

He that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness.—Strong 
and full of hope as these words are 
in the English rendering, the Greek 
is more emphatic still. The nega- 
tive is in its strongest form, expres- 
sing “shall by no means,” “shall 
in no wise,” “walk in darkness.” 
The possibility is excluded from 
the thought. “God is light, and 
in Him is no darkness at all.’ If 
aman makes a false step in life, it 
is because he seeks other guides in 
his own thoughts or in subjection 
to the thoughts of other men. He 
that seeks to follow the true Light 
—to follow, not precede it; to fol- 
low always, not only when it coin- 
cides with his own will; to follow 
patiently and trustfully, step by 
step, wherever it may lead—cannot 
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am the light of the world :* | 
he that followeth me shall 


not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life. 
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a oy 5) GS The Pharisees therefore 


said unto him, Thou bear- 
est record of thyself; thy 
record is not true. “* Jesus 











walk in darkness, for he is never | of conscious divinity, which in its 


without the presence of the Light. 
Here, as so often, stress is laid on 
the certainty and universality of 
the divine love on the one side, and 
the action of the human will on 
the other. There can be no doubt, 
“shall by no means walk in dark- 
ness”? ; there can be no limit, “ he 
that followeth”’; there can be no 
halting, “he that followeth.” The 
light ever points the way; it is he 
who day by day follows it who 
cannot miss the way. Perception 
of truth attends its practice. The 
true journey of this life is here 
presented as a constant activity ; 
in vii. 37, the source of this action 
is found in a constant receptivity. 

But shall have the light of 
life.—For the thought of “ light” 
and “life’’ in contrast to “ dark- 
ness” and “death,” comp. Note on 
chap. i. 5. The sense of the pre- 
sent passage is that he who follows 
Christ, not only has a light which 
guides his feet, but that through 
participation in the Messianic life 
he actually possesses that light in 
himself. He is no more dead, but 
has eternal life. (Comp. chap. iii. 
15.) ‘He no more abides in dark- 
ness (chap. xii. 46), but the Light 
which lighteneth every man abideth 
in him. 

This verse is one of the many 
instances in which our familiar 
knowledge of the words of Jesus, 
in some degree, takes from the 
impression they would leave on us 
if we heard them for the first time. 
There is in them the calm assertion 








very simplicity carries its own proof. 
It needed no formal proof, for He 
Himself knows it to be true; it 
needed no formal proof, for those 
who heard Him felt His words to 
be divine—* Never man spake like 
this Man.” ‘‘ He taught them ag 
One having authority, and not as 
the scribes.” (Comp. verse 28). 
The witness to the existence of 
natural light is the eye formed to 
receive its rays; the witness to the 
existence of the Light of the world 
is the eye of the spirit conscious of 
a night of darkness, which has 
passed into the brightness of the 
presence of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. 

(3) Thou bearest record of 
thyself; thy record is not 
true.—Better, Thou bearest witness 
of Thyself; Thy witness is not true. 
(Comp. Note on chap. v. 31.) The 
Authorised version here, bya change 
of word, renders the connection less 
obvious than it really is. The 
Pharisees, standing probably in the 
front of the crowd listening to Him, 
bring a technical objection to His 
statement, and one which He had 
Himself admitted the force of. 
“ According to your own words,” 
they mean, “ what you now say is 
not valid.” They stand in the 
light of day, but demand a formal 
proof that the Sun has risen. 

(4) Though I bear record of 
myself, yet my record is true. 
—For “record” read in each in- 
stance witness, as in verse 13. The 
pronoun is emphatic, ‘ Even if £ 
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answered and said unto 
them, Though I bear record 
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| I came, and whither I go; 
but ye cannot tell whence 


of myself,“ yet my record |*-h.531.) [ come, and whither I go. 


is true: for I know whence 


“) ‘Ye judge after the flesh; 








do bear witness of Myself, yet My 
witness is true.’ He had before 


quoted their law of evidence (chap. | 


v. 31), and showed that He fulfilled 
its canons. He is about to show 
this again (verses 17 and 18), but 
He claims first that in reality the 
law cannot apply to Him. They 
claim a human proof of that which 
transcends human knowledge. They 
claim the evidence of a witness, to 
a truth for which there could not 
possibly be a human witness, 

. For I know whence I came, 
and whither I go.—The require- 
ment of two witnesses was based on 
the imperfection of individualknow- 
ledge, and the untrustworthiness of 
individual veracity. His evidence, 
as that of One who knew every cir- 
cumstance affecting that of which 
He testified, was valid, for the per- 
fection of His knowledge implied 
that He was divine. He and He 
only of all who have appeared in 
human form, knew the origin and 
issue of His life; He and He only 
knew the Father's home from which 
Hecame, and to which He was about 
to return. For the same words, 
“T go,” or, I go away, as applied 
to His voluntary death, comp, chap. 
vii. 33. 

But ye cannot tell whence 
I come, and whither I go.— 
The Greek word for “ cannot tell” 
is the same as that for “know” in 
the previous clause. For “and” 
most of the better MSS. read or, 
Making these corréctions we have, 
But ye know not whence I come, or 
whither Igo. The change of tense 








is to be noted. Speaking of His 
own knowledge, He refers to the 
Incarnation in the historic past, 
“T came.” Speaking of their con- 
tinued ignorance, He refers to the 
coming as continuing in the present. 
Every renewed act and word was a 
coming to them from God. (See 
chap. iii. 31.) He knew, in the 
fulness of knowledge, the whence 
of past coming and the whither of 
future going. They knew neither 
the one nor the other. They do 
not even know His present mission. 
Once again His present teaching 
takes up words uttered before. 
They had said, ‘* When the Christ 
cometh no man knoweth whence 
He is” (chap. vii. 27). He has, 
then, fulfilled their test. He had 
said, “Ye both know Me, and do 
know whence I am” (chap. vii, 28) 3 
but that knowledge was of the 
earthly life only, and He now speaks 
to them of heaven. 

(>) Yejudge after the flesh; 
I judge no man.—The pronouns 
are placed in emphatic contrast. 
“Youon your part . . I for 
My part.” We must beware of the 
common mistake of finding the 
origin of this thought of judgment 
in verses 10 and 11, which as we 
have seen do not belong to this 
context, It arises rather from verse 
13. The statement of the Phari- 
sees, ‘‘Thou art bearing witness 
concerning Thyself; Thy witness 
is not true,’ was a condemnatory 
judgment based upon appearances. 
(Comp. Note on chap. vii. 24.) They 
allowed these appearances to carry 
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They Judge 


I judge no man. 
yetif I judge, my judgment 
is true: for I am not alone, 
but I and the Father that 
sent me. © It is also 


ST. JOHN, 
a6) And }a Se 


Matt 
18. 16 


VIII. after the Flesh. 
written in your law,* that 
the testimony of two men 
is true. ° IT am one that 
bear witness of myself, and 
the Father that sent me 








them away from a righteous judg- 
ment. They looked at the form of 
human flesh, and declared His wit- 
ness false. Had they listened to 
the words He spoke, and judged 
according to their spiritual meaning, 


they would have heard the voice of | 


the Messiah and have seen the Light 
of the world. 

This thought of the Pharisees, 
in their ignorance judging that 
which they knew not, suggests by 
contrast the thought that He in 
perfect knowledge judges no one. 
(Comp. chap. iii. 17.) 

(6) And yet if I judge, my 
judgment is true. — Though 
judgment was not the object of 
His mission, it was, as He had 
taught in chap. ili. 19 (see Note 
there), the result of the manifes- 
tation of the Light. But in the 
cases in which the result followed, 
the judgment was not according to 
the flesh, but was in accord with the 
essential truth. The better reading 
here is, probably, the deeper word 
for ideally true, which we have had 
before. (Comp. Note on chap. i. 9.) 

For I am not alone, but I 
and the Father that sent me. 
—Comp. Note on chap. v. 80. Here, 
as there, He identifies every act of 
judgment with the eternal and un- 
changeable truth of the Father, 

07) It is also written in 
your law.—He now proceeds to 
show again that the technical re- 
quirement of the Law was satisfied 
by His witness. The term “your 
law” is material, as addressed to 














those who were professed expounders 
of it and accused Him of being a 
transgressor of it. (Comp. the 
parallel reference to the Law in 
chaps. x. 34, xv. 25.) To assert 
that Jesus placed Himself in a posi. 
tion of antagonism to the Mosaic 
law is to forget the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 
17); and to assert that the Jesus 
of the Fourth Gospel differs in this 
respect from the character as por- 
trayed by the earlier Evangelists, 
is to forget the teaching of the last 
verse of chap. v., and, indeed, to 
miss the whole force of these very 
passages. Ile does not, indeed, 
say ‘our law,” as it was for them 
what it could not be for Him; but 
He mentions it to show in each case 
that He fulfilled it. 

That the testimony of two 
men is true.-—See Deut. xvii. 6 
and xix. 146, and comp. Matt. xviii. 
16 and Mark xiv. 55,56. The words 
are here quoted freely, and ‘‘ two 
men” is substituted for “two or 
three witnesses,” which we find in 
both the passages in Deuteronomy. 
This prepares the way for the full 
thought of the “ witness,” in the 
next verse. ‘The requirement of 
the Law would be satisfied with 
the evidence of two men: He nas 
the witness of two Persons, but each 
is divine, 

(8) Iam one that bear wit- 
ness of myself.—The Greek has 
no word to express the English 
“one.” It is more exactly, / am 
He who beareth witness. ‘The 
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Tis own Witness, 


beareth witness of me. 
{ Then said they unto 
him, Where is thy Father ? 
Jesus answered, Ye neither 
know me, nor my Father: 


two-fold witness is (1) in His 
own individualty—I, who know 
whence I came and whither I go, 
testify of Myself to you who know 
neither ; and (2) in the fact that 
the Father sent Him. He is the 
ambassador from the Father, ac- 
credited by the Father’s works 
and the voice from heaven, and 
His word is official as well as per- 
sonal. 

The thought is closely connected 
with that of verse 16. His judg- 
ment is not individual judgment, 
because of the union with the 
Father. His witness is not only 
individual witness, but that of the 
Father also. The whole passage 
should be carefully compared with 
the close of chap. v. 

(® Then said they unto 
him, Where is thy Father ?— 
The words seem to be asked in 
scorn. ‘ You speak of two wit- 
nesses. We accept you as one. 
Where is the other? He should 
be present before us if his evidence 
is to be accepted.” They must 
have known well from the earlier 
discourse that He claimed God as 
His Father, and the recurring 
phrase, “the Father that sent 
Me,” must have now made this 
clear. We are not to read in 
these words, then, any reference 
to a father in the flesh, though 
this interpretation is that of many 
ancient and modern expositors. 
The question, moreover, is not, 
“ Who is Thy Father?” but 
“Where is Thy Father?” The 





ST. JOHN, VIIY. anid that of the Father 


if ye had known me, ye 
should have known my 
Father also. © These 
words spake Jesus in the 
treasury, as he taught in 








question is asked in another spirit 
in chap. xiv. 8. é 

It may be that to their scorn is 
added the desire to draw from 
Him express words on which to 
base an accusation. They perhaps 
expect an answer such as ‘‘My 
Father who is in heaven.” (Comp. 
the direct question in chap. x. 24, 
and the adjuration of the high 
priest, Matt. xxvu. 64.) But the 
time has not yet come. His answer 
contains no words which they 
could lay hold of as a technical 
ground tor blasphemy. 

Ye neither know me, nor 
my Father.—He traces. their 
ignorance of the Father to its true 
cause, 7.é., to. their neglect of the 
only means by which God could be 
known. This thought has met us 
already in chap. i. 18 (see Note 
there), and will meet us again in 
chaps. xiv. 9 and xv. 8. Here the 
Pharisees think they know Him, 
and ask “ Where is Thy Father ?” 
The answer is, that if they really 
knew the witness of one, they 
would know the witness of both. 

°°) These wordsspake Jesus 
in the treasury.—Comp. Mark 
xii. 41 and Luke xxi. 1. From 
these passages it is clear that the 
word ‘‘treasury,”’ was applied to 
the brazen trumpet-shaped chests 
placed in the court of the women 
for the reception of alms. There 
were thirteen of them, and each 
bore an inscription showing to 
what purpose the alms placed in it 
would be devoted. Here the word 
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He announces 


the temple: and no man 
laid hands on him; for his 
hour was not yet come. 

©) Then said Jesus again 


ST. JOHN, VIIL 


His Departure. 


unto them, I go my way, 
and ye shall seek me, and 
shall die in your sins: 
whither I go, ye cannot 





is apparently used of the place 
itself in which the chests were de- 


posited, or the preposition must be ! 


taken as including the immediate 
neighbourhood. This notice of 
place is interesting In many ways. 
The court of the women was one 
of the most public places in the 
Temple area. He taught, then, 
openly and fearlessly. The chamber 
in which the Sanhedrin held their 
session, was between the court of 
the women and that of the men. 
They had on that very day been 
assembled to take counsel against 
Him (vii. 45—52). This gives 
point to the words which follow, 
‘and no man laid kands on Him, 
for His hour was not yet come.” 
The court of the women, moreover, 
was the spot where the great 
candelabra stood. (See Note on 
verse 12.) 

[ (8) Jesus is Light (continued). 

‘B) His return to the Father 
misunderstood by the 
Jews and explained 
by Him (verses 21— 
29). 

@) Then said Jesus again 
unto them.—The best MSS. 
omit the word “ Jesus,” and read, 
He said, therefore, again unto them. 
The word “therefore” connects 
the discourse which follows with 
something which has gone before, 
probably with the fact that no 
man laid hands on Him, for His 
hour was not yet come. He is 
still free to address the multitude, 
and after an interval does so. 
This interval is marked by the 








word, “again,” but is not neces- 
sarily more than a short break in 
the discourse. We shall find reason 
for believing (see Note on chap. 
ix. 14) that the whole of the 
teaching and work which is in- 
cluded between chaps. vii. 37 and 
x. 21 is probably to be placed on 
the last and great day of the feast. 
The persons addressed are the 
people assembled round Him in 
the Temple. Some of the officials 
take part in the discussion, for it 
is “the Jews”? who reply in the 
next verse. We have to think, 
it may be, of men gathered together 
in small groups discussing what 
He had before said. Some are 
really inquiring with earnest hearts 
about Him. The rulers are trying 
to suppress the growing conviction 
of the multitude. There are thus 
two currents of thought and feeling. 
One is found in the honest hearts 
of the untutored multitude; they 
know little of argument, and dare 
not interpret the Scriptures for 
themselves, but in their rough-and- 
ready way they are grasping the 
truth ; the heart of man is bowing 
before the presence of its God. 
The other is found in the priests 
and rulers to whom, as a holy and 
learned caste, the representatives 
of God to man and the interpreters 
of their Sacred Books, the people 
are in intellectual and moral 
bondage. They seek to bind with 
fetters, hearts that are finding their 
way to the truth. Some of these 
groups have moved on, it may be, 
and others have taken their place. 
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Their perversion 


come. © Then said the’ 
Jews, Will he kill himself ?| 


ST. JOHN, VIII. 


of his Statement, 


because he saith, Whither 
I go, ye cannot come. 











Seeing a new audience near Him, 
Jesus speaks to them again; for 
it is not probable that the words of 
verse 27 apply wholly to the same 
persons as those in verse 19. 

I go my way.—The rendering 
is a little tinged by the following 
thought. The Greek word is the 
same as in verse 14, where it is 
rendered “I go,” There, as here, 
I go away is better. It was, let us 
again remind ourselves, the last 
day of the feast, and now its 
closing hours have come. That 
thronging multitude would be 
before the close of another day 
leaving Jerusalem to spread itself 
through all the extent of Palestine 
and the Dispersion. He also is 
going away. Many of them will 
never see Him again. Before 
another Feast of Tabernacles He 
will, in a deeper sense, be going 
away. They will seek Him but 
it will be too late. There is in 
all the discourse the solemn feeling 
that these are the last words for 
many who hear Him. 

Ye shall seek me, and shall 
die in your sins.—Comp. Notes 
on chap vii. 34,36. But here’ the 
result of the seeking and not find- 
ing is declared in the sadness of its 
fatal issue. “In your sins” is not 
quite exact, and is, perhaps, some- 
what misleading. ‘The Greek has 
the singular, not the plural, and 
should be rendered “in your sin.” 
It points out the state of sin, 
rather than actual transgressions. 
This latter thought is expressed 
where the words are repeated in 
verse 24. 

@) Then said the Jews, 
Will he kill himself ?—‘Thoy 








see the deeper meaning of His 
words, and yet cannot see how 
that meaning is to be fulfilled. 
“ He is going away, and He clearly 
refers to His death. But the issues 
of life are in the darkness of the 
future. Who can know the hour 
of His own departure? There is 
only one class of persons who can 
speak with certainty of thus going 
away, and these are persons who 
by their own act fix the limit of 
their own lives.” 

Because he saith, Whither 
I go, ye cannot come.—Comp. 
Note on chap. vii. 35. Then they 
had asked in scorn if He would go 
to. the Dispersion and teach the 
heathen? If so, they certainly 
could not follow Him. Here there 
is the same scorn. If He intends 
to go to Hades, He will indeed be 
beyond their reach. They expect 
to go to Abraham’s bosom: be- 
tween Him and them there will 
be the great gulf which no one 
can pass. (Comp. Luke xvi. 22 
—26.) Many expositors have seen 
here a reference to the deeper 
darkness which, in current Jewish 
belief, fell on the souls of those 
who had by their own act passed to 
the other world. This is supported 
by the speech of Josephus at Jota- 
pata (Wars, iii, 8, § 5). Their 
words may imply, “If He is going 
to that depth, well may He say 
‘ Whither I go, ye cannot come.’ ” 
But if this meaning were expressed. 
in their words, we should have ex- 
pected some reference to it in the 
answer of our Lord; and if it be 
expressed at all it is in their words. 
It has no sanction in thought or 
word from Him. 
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Bis Explanation 


‘=’ And he said unto them, 
Ye are from beneath; I 
am from above: ye are 
of this world; I am not 


ST. JOHN, VIIL 


of iis Meaning. 


of this world. © T said 
therefore unto you, that ye 
shall die in your sins: for 
if ye believe not that I am 











3) There is indeed a gulf which 
they cannot pass, but it is not that 
between souls in Abraham’s bosom 
and souls in Hades. It is the gulf 
between heaven and earth. ‘This 
He brings out in two pairs of anti- 
thetic clauses. (Comp. Note on 
chap. i. 3.) These clauses interpret 
each other, and no deeper meaning 
is to be given to the first pair than 
is borne by the second. We may 
arrange them in a pair of affirma- 
tives and a pair of negatives— 

‘‘Ye arefrom beneath;” “ye are 
of this world.” 

“T am from above” (not from 
beneath) ; ‘‘ I am not of this 
world.” 

We have thus the full Hebrew 
expression of one thought, and 
this is the thought which John 
the Baptist, from another point of 
view, taught his disciples in chap. 
iii. 31. They are by origin and 
nature of the earth. He was by 
origin and nature from heaven. 
Of the earth, their feelings and 
thoughts and life were of the earth, 
and, by devotion to things of the 
earth, they are destroying the 
spirit made in the image of God, 
which is within them, and the link 
between them and heaven. He 
is from heaven in origin, and is 
divine in nature. He has come to 
reveal the heavenly and the divine 
to the earthly and the human. In 
Him, and in Him only, can their 
spirits find deliverance from sin, 
and find the true life; for in Him, 
and in Him only, the divine ani 
the human meet. 





(4) I said therefore unto 
you, that ye shall die in 
your sins.— He now further 
explains what He meant by these 
words in verse 21. The words, as 
they are twice repeated in this 
verse, differ in two particulars 
from their earlier form. One is, 
that the singular substantive “sin” 
has given place to the plural 
“sins.” He brings home to them 
the definite and known acts of sin 
which resulted from their sinful 
state. Another is, that the order 
of the words is changed. It is not 
so easy to preserve this in English; 
but we may read in verse 21, “‘ In 
your sm ye shall die,” and here 
“ Ye shall die in your sins.” The 
believing not is itself a state of sin. 
(Comp. chap. xvi. 9.) It is a 
separation from the only source of 
life, and is necessarily accompanied 
by death. 

If ye believe not that I am 
he.—The word ‘“‘ He” is not found 
in the Greek text, and this is 
marked by the italics in English ; 
but they have been thinking and 
speaking of the Messiah, though 
the name has not been mentioned 
since chap. vil. 42. It was the 
name ever first in their thoughts, 
and our version represents the 
generally received interpretation. 
It may, however, be doubted 
whether this interpretation gives 
to us the full meaning of the words 
“T am,” as used in this absolute 
way by our Lord, and as recorded 
in this Gospel. Within this same 
chapter they meet us again i 
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He had Taught them 


he, ye shall die in your 
sins. © Then said they 
unto him, Who art thou? 





ST. JOHN, VIII. “tits From the Beginning. 


And Jesus saith unto them, 
Even the same that I said 
unto you from the begin- 








verses 28 and 58, and in the 
account of the arrest in the Garden 
of Gethsemane we find them re- 
peated. (See Notes on chap. xviii. 
5 et seg.) The words had a sacred 
history which told of the revelation 
of Jehovah to Moses (Ex. iii. 14). 
Uttered as they were by Him who 
had just claimed to be ‘from 
above” and to be‘‘not of this 
world,” and uttered as they were 
within the precincts of Jehovah’s 
Temple, and in the presence of His 
priests and people, they may well 
have carried to their minds this 
deeper meaning, and have been in- 
tended as a declaration of His 
divine existence. The meaning 
then would be, “If ye believe 
not that I am, that in Me there is 
existence which is the life of all 
who receive it, ye must die in 
your sins.” 

>) Then said they unto 
him, Who art thou ? — They 
ask the question in the tone of 
scorn which they have already ex- 
pressed in verse 22. The pronoun 
is the emphatic word: ‘* Thow, who 
art thou ?”” and the phrase was in 
frequent use to express contempt. 
He had said, “I am;” but they do 
not understand the words to be a 
divine name. Long before this 
time the name formed from these 
words, and which is now usually, 
but wrongly, read “ Jehovah,” had 
been regarded as too sacred to be 
uttered. They appear to take the 
sentence as though it was in- 
complete, ‘I am ...;” ‘ Well, 
who art thou?” We have again, as 
in verse 19, to note the attempt to 








draw from Him some definite state- 
ment which may be made the 
ground of a technical charge ; but 
this He again avoids. 

And Jesus saith unto them, 
Even the same that I said 
unto you from the beginning. 
—aAlmost every word of this answer 
is in the Greek capable of more 
than one meaning, and the true 
interpretation of the whole sen- 
tence cannot be decided with cer- 
tainty. To discuss it with any 
fulness would be to eneumber the 
page with details which would be 
unintelligible to the general reader ; 
to discuss it with anything but 
fulness would be unsatisfactory to 
the student. There is little room 
for addition to the investigations 
which are now accessible. The full 
notes of Meyer and Stier and 
Tholuck may be read in English; 
and Dr. Moulton’s addition to his 
Translation of Winer’s Grammar 
(eighth edition, 1877, pp. 581—2), 
gives in a few words nearly all that 
can be said on the grammatical 
difficulty. After a careful con- 
sideration of the whole matter, it is 
believed, though not without hesi- 
tation, that the rendering which 
is least liable to objection on any 
ground is that which regards the 
answer as itself a question—‘ What 
I from the beginning am also 
speaking to you?” **You ask 
who I am. ‘This has formed the 
substance of My teaching from the 
beginning, and is the substance of 
My teaching still.” (Comp. verse 
58.) “Can it be that you ask 
this?” 
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ning. © TI have many 
things to say and to judge 
ef you: but he that sent 
me is true; and I speak 
to the world those things 
which I have heard of him. 


heard of the Father, 


©) They understood not 
| Se he spake to them of 
the Father. © Then said 
Jesus unto them, When ye 
have lifted up the Son of 
man, then shall ye know 














() I have many things to| 
say and to judge of you.—The | 
order of thought here is not cer- 
tain, and will depend, in part, upon 
the interpretation we give to the’ 
previous verse. These words seem | 
to arise from their judgment of 
Him as expressed in their scornful | 
question, ‘‘ Who art thou?” He 
has, indeed, immediately before | 
(verse 23), spoken of them. He is) 
about in this discourse to do so) 
again. There are present to His) 
mind now many things to say of 
them, and these, if said, would be) 
in words of condemnation; but He 
refrains. There is present to His 
mind also the great work He had 
to do—to speak to the world the 
eternal truth of God. 

But he that sent me is true. | 
—The words express a marked 
contrast to the words and thoughts 
with which He would come in con- 
tact, if He said and judged con- 
cerning them. They refer to the 
calm repose of the divine life in 
heaven, as contrasted with the 
misunderstandings and objections 
with which the manifestation of 
that life on earth had been encom- 
passed. He turns from them to 
the thought of Him who sent Him, | 
and who is true. F 

And I speak to the world 
those things which I have 
heard of him.—Better, I speak 
unto the world the things which | 
heard from Him. It is the truth 
brought into and announced in the 





| one. 


world, and which was heard during 
the pre-incarnate life with the 
Father. (Comp. verses 28 and 38.) 

??) They understood not 
that he spake (better, was speak- 
ing) to them of the Father.— 
We have seen in Note on verse 21 
that a new discourse commences 
there, and that the hearers are not 
necessarily the same as those who 
had asked the question and heard 
the answer of verse 19. Still the 
speakers then, and those spoken of 


| now, are “the Jews” (comp. verses 


13 and 22); and they are probably 
in part identical with those of 
whom our Lord tells us there, that 
they knew neither Him nor the 
Father. Of these men St. John 
tells us now that they did not know 
that the Sender and the Father are 
The statement of their want 
of perception, which strikes us as 
so marvellous, is made just because 
it was marvellous. St. John re- 
members it many years afterwards, 
and remembers that on account of 
it Jesus proceeded to declare more 
fully, that every act He did was 
done in the Father, and that every 
word He spoke was taught by the 
Father, and that in every event of 
His life the Father was present. 

(8) Then said Jesus unto 
them.—Better, Therefore . . . 
The teaching arises immediately 
out of the want of understanding 
just mentioned. 

When ye have lifted up the 
Son of man.—Better, When ye 
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that I am he, and that I} 
do nothing of myself; but 
as my Father hath taught 
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and the Father. 


me, I speak these things. 
©) And he that sent me is 
with me: the Father hath 








shall have lifted up . . . (Comp. 
Notes on chaps. ili. 14, vi. 62, and 
xii. 32, 34.) Both the Crucifixion 
and Ascension are implied here. 
Now, for the first time, the hearers 
are marked out as the instruments of 
the Crucifixion (comp. Acts iii. 16), 
and therefore the means by which 
He will return to His Father’s 
throne. : 

Then shall ye know... — 
These words confirm the view that 
the teaching of these verses arises 
immediately out of their present 
ignorance. Then the veil will be 
removed. Then the death of Christ 
will be followed by His glory. As 
we read these words they impress 
us with that calm of assured cer- 
tainty with which they are uttered 
(comp. verse 12) before the events, 
and reminds us of the signal 
way in which they were fulfilled. 
(Comp., ¢.g., Matt. xxiii. 39 and 
Acts il. 37.) 

That I am he.—Comp. Note 
on verse 24. 

And that I do nothing of 
myselfi—This is dependent on 
“know that” in the previous 
clause; as is the remainder of the 
verse, and probably the first clause 
of the following verse also. They 
will then know that He is divine, 
and that the acts and words which 
they cannot now understand are 
part of the divine life in union with 
the Father. Now they marvel 
and ask, “How knoweth this man 
letters, having never learned?” 
(chap. vii. 15): then they shall 
know that according as the Father 
taught Him, He spake these things. 





Now they cannot understand the 
witness of the Father (verse 19): 
then they shall know that He that 
sent Him was with Him. 

() The Father hath not left 
me alone. The Greek words 
mean exactly, the Father (or, as 
the better MSS. read, without 
change of meaning, He) left Me not 
alone, and they are sometimes taken 
to refer to the time of His mission 
into the world. The context rather 
points to their application to every 
moment of life. He was ever con- 
scious of a Presence which they 
knew not of, but which the future 
should reveal to them. We shall 
find Him resting in this conscious- 
ness again when He looks on to the 
dark hour when the disciples shall 
be scattered every man to his own, 
and He shall be left,as men would 
think, alone. (Comp. Note on chap. 
xvi. 32.) 

For I do always those 
things that please him.—It 
would be less ambiguous to read, 
because I do always The 
words furnish the reason for the 
presence of the Father in every act 
and moment of His life. All 
things done by Him at all times 
were in, accordance with the 
Father's will, In His human 
nature perpetual communion is 
conditioned by perpetual obedience. 
The same thought recurs in His 
words to the disciples in chap. xv. 
10. Comp. also, on the relation cf 
the Son to the Father, Note on 
chap. v. 19. 

Emphasis should be laid here 
upon the pronoun, ‘‘for J do 
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Many Tews 


not left me alone; for I 
do always those things 
that please him. 

©) As he spake these 
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believe on Jesus, 


words, many believed on 
him. © Then said Jesus 
to those Jews which be- 
lieved on him, If ye con- 








always.” It was true of His 
human nature, as distinct from all 
others, that no act, at any moment 
of life, had cast its shadow on the 
brightness of the vision of the 
Father’s presence. Later in this 


same discourse (verse 46) He ap-| 


peals to their knowledge of His 


holy life. Here, in words that none | 


other in human form could ever 
utter, He appeals to His own con- 


sciousness of a life, every act of) 
which was pleasing in the presence | 


of God. 

[(4) Jesus is Light (continued). 
(y) True discipleship and 
freedom (verses 30— 

59). 
Freedom by the Son’s 
word (verses 30—36). 
Natural and ethical son- 
ship (verses 37—47). 
Eternal life by the Son’s 
word. The Son’s eter- 
nity (verses 48—59). | 
(%) Many believed on him. 
— Wonder has often been ex- 
pressed at the want of apprehension 
spoken of in verse 27. There is 
surely no less room for wonder in 
the faith spoken of here. ‘Those 
who believe are of the rulers 
(“those Jews,” verse 31). The 
words which they now heard 
(verses 28, 29) contain nothing of 
what we commonly call proof. 
They are an appeal to the future 
which should prove them true ; and 
to His own consciousness of perfect 
obedience to the Father’s will, and 
of unbroken realisation of the 
Father’s presence. They are in- 


} 
| 





deed, in part, words which mer 
have since dwelt upon to prove that 
He who uttered them did not claim 
to be divine. It was not so with 
those who heard Him. They are 
watching for a technical assertion 
of His divinity, and do not hear 
it; but they are convinced by the 
power of His words that He is 
divine. (Comp. Note on chap. vii. 
31.) These scribes and Pharisees 
feel, as their officers felt before, 
that “Never man spake like this 
Man.” Where was priest or Rabbi 
who could appeal to the spotless 
purity of a life? There is the irre- 
sistible power of truth in the appeal 
which carries conviction to the 
heart. We have already found in 
the case of Nicodemus an example, 
probably not a solitary one, of a 
faith among the rulers which dared 
not confess itself. (See also chap. 
xii. 42.) 

) Then said Jesus to those 
Jews which believed on him. 
—Better, to those Jews who had 
believed Him. The act of faith 
is mentioned in the previous verse. 
They are here placed among the 
believers, with an expression of 
contrast mixed with, perhaps, 
something of wonder—Jews and 
yet believers. 

If ye continue in my word. 
=Or, If ye abide in My word. 
Comp. Note on chap. xv. 7, where 
we have the opposite form of the 
thought, ‘‘If ye abide in Me, and 
My words abide in you.” See also 
for this idea of abiding, Notes on 
chap. v. 37,38. His word was the 
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tinue in my word, then are 
ye. my disciples indeed ; 
“ and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. 
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is by the Truth. 


®) They answered him, 
We be Abraham’s seed, 
and were never in bondage 
to any man: how sayest 
thou, Ye shall be made 








expression of the eternal truth of 
God, and He therefore was the one 
great Teacher. Every other must 
sit as a disciple at His feet, and 
continue in daily learning and in 
daily living, to grasp the truth 
which, in that word and that word 
only, was revealed to man. 

Here, as very frequently, part of 
the force of the sentence is ex- 
pressed in the emphasis of the pro- 
noun, ‘‘ If ye continue in My word.” 
“Ye, on your part, ye who now 
believe, but have not the courage 
to rank yourselves openly among 
My disciples.” 

Then are ye my disciples 
indeed.—The insertion of “then” 
does not improve the rendering— 
‘If ye continue in My word, ye 
are My disciples indeed.” The 
words imply that He who reads the 
heart has no confidence in this 
momextary conviction, which will 
not stand the test of true disciple- 
ship, and all that this includes. 
(Comp. Notes on chaps. ii. 2225 
and vi. 66.) 

@) And ye shall know the 
truth.—In the great Intercessory 
Prayer of chap. xvii., Jesus prays 
for His disciples: “ Sanctify them 
in the truth: Thy word is truth” 
(verse 17). In the answer to the 
question of Thomas in chap. xiv., 
He declares, “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life ” (verse G)e alt 
is this thought that is present, in 
the connection between continuance 
in His word and knowledge of the 
truth here, These Jews professed 





to know the truth, and to be the 
official expounders of it. They had 
yet to learn that truth was not only 
a system, but also a power; not 
only something to be written or 
spoken, but also something to be 
felt and lived. If they abide in 
His word they will indeed be His 
disciples ; living the life of truth, 
they will gain perception of truth. 
“ Being true,” they will “in love 
grow up into Him in all things, 
which is the head, even Christ” 
(Eph, iv. 15). 

And the truth shall make 
you free.—Here, as in chap. xvii. 
17, truth and holiness are spoken 
of as correlative. The light of 
truth dispels the darkness in which 
hes the stronghold of evil. Sin is 
the bondage of the powers of the 
soul, and this bondage is willed 
because the soul does not see its 
fearful evil. When it perceives 
the truth, there comes to it a 
power which rouses it from its 
stupor, and strengthens it to break 
the fetters by which it has been 
bound. Freedom from the Roman 
rule was one of the national hopes 
bound up with Messiah’s Advent. 
There is indeed a freedom from a 
more crushing foe than the legions 
of Rome. (Comp. Mark v. $ ; Luke 
vill. 30. 

@) They answered him—i.e., 
the Jews who had believed in Him 
(verse 31). There is no indication 
that this answer was made by 
others standing near, nor would 
this supposition have been made 
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free? © Jesus answered 
them, Verily, verily, I say 





ST. JOHN, VIII. 


is Slavery 


unto you, Whosoever cum- 
mitteth sin is the servant 











but for the difficulty of applying | 


some of the words which follow 
(verses 40—44) to those who had 
ever professedly been believers ; 
but the explanation is to be found 
in our Lord’s own warning words 
in verse 31. He has tested their 
faith, and they fail in the first 
steps of discipleship. 

We be Abraham’s seed, and 
were never in bondage to 
any man.—Their pride misinter- 
prets His words, and expresses 
itself in a boast which passes the 
limits of, historical truth. It had 
been promised to Abraham, ‘‘ I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars 
of the heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the sea shore; and 
thy seed shall possess the gate of 
his enemies” (Gen. xxii. 17). This 
seed they were. This promise they 
interpret of national prosperity. 
Abraham’s seed in bondage! the 
thought is impossible. As in other 
cases (comp. chap, vii. 52) they 
forget part of the facts of history, 
for they have never learned their 
lessons. The Eeyptian slavery and 
Babylonian captivity are passed 
over. That very generation wit- 
nessed around them the insignia of 
Rome, paid taxes to Rome, used 
the coin of Rome, but it was the 
policy of the Empire to leave to 
the subject provinces a nominal 
freedom; and it may be that stress 
is laid on the words ‘‘ been in bon- 
dage,” which occur nowhere else in 
the Gospels. Those then living 
may have said with truth that they 
had never been in actual bondage, 
and the current expectation of 
the Messiah at that time may have 
led them to interpret the promise 


made to Abraham specially of them- 
selves. 

_ @4) Whosoever committeth 
sin is the servant of sin.—The 
Cambridge MS. and some of the 
Fathers omit the words “ of sin” ; 
but this is clearly to avoid the 
difficulty of the connection of 
thought, and they must be re- 
| garded as an integral part of the 
| text. 

Committeth sin.—The Greek 
| word is a present participle, ex- 
pressing the continuance of the 
deeds of sin. It means, not simply 
|the committing individual sins, 
'from which no man is free, but 
| the state of the life which is sinful ; 
the state which is opposed to doing 
the will of the Father, and is ex- 
pressed in other words as ‘“‘ working 
iniquity ” (Matt. vii. 21, 23). The 
truth is taught in the generality of 
a well-known maxim, but it has 
for them a special application. 
They claimed to be Abraham’s 
seed, and therefore free. Let their 
lives decide the question of their 
freedom. He could appeal (verses 
28, 29) to a perfect harmony with 
the divine will, and therefore had a 
perfect freedom. For many of 
them the voice of conscience must 
have spoken in terrible words, and 
must have revealed the caain which 
had bound them, hand and foot, in 
the slavery of sin. 

Is the servant of sin.—The 
word means bondservant, or slave, 
It has been rendered by ‘‘ bond- 
man,” and this brings out the 
connection of the word with that 
for “was in bondage,” in the last 
verse. 

It is striking that we have this 
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of sin.” 
abideth not in the house 
for ever: but the Son 
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8) And the servant (° f°95" 


2 Pet. 
2. 19. 


by the Son. 


abideth ever. © If the 
Son therefore shall make 
you free, ye shall be free 











| 
rame thought in the letters of both | Tf we read again verses 31 and 32, 


St. Paul and St. Peter. 
margin, 

(%) And the servant abideth 
not.—Better, Now the bondman 
abideth not ..., as in the last 
verse. 

The Son abideth ever.— 
Better, for ever, as in the earlier 
clause. The Greek words are pre- 
cisely the same. This contrast 
between the position of the slave, 
who is a chattel that may be 
bought or bartered or sold, and has 
no affinity with the members of 
the house, and no permanent right 
in it; and the son, in whose veins 
is the master’s blood, and who is 
heir of all things, is obvious and 
general; but here, again, the pre- 
sent meaning is special. They 
claim to be the seed of Abraham. 
Did they remember the history of 
Isaac and Ishmael? The son of 
the freewoman abideth in the 
house; the son of the bondmaid is 
cast out. Here, once again, too, 
we have the pupil of Gamaliel 
taking up and expanding this 
thought, showing that it was with- 
in the range of current exposition. 
Read carefully Gal. iv. 19—81, re- 
membering that the Epistle belongs 
to the middle of the half-century 
which separates the utterance of 
these words by Christ from their 
record by St. John. 

The Greek word for ** abideth ” 
is the word which is rendered 
‘“continue’’ in verse 31, and the 
Authorised Version further obscures 
the connection by placing a para- 
graph division between these verses. 


(See 








noting the close connection between 
abiding, truth, and freedom; and 
the next verses, 35 and 36, noting 
the connection between abiding, 
the Son, and freedom, we shall 
have, it is believed, a simpler clue 
to the meaning than any of the 
usual explanations. 

Our version misleads by the use 
of the capital. The word ‘ Son,” 
in this verse, should be read “son.” 
The clause is the expression of a 
legal maxim holding good for all 
servants and for all sons, but here 
specially applied to the sonship in 
Abraham’s household. It is not 
before the next verse that there is 
the transference of thought to the 
Son in the household of the Divine 
Father. In this verse the thought 
is that if they were really the 
children of Abraham they would 
be of Abraham’s spiritual nature, 
abiding in his home, and inheriting 
the promises made to him. They 
had not continued in the spiritnal 
freedom of sons, but had departed 
from the house, and had become, 
spiritually, bondmen. ; 

@) If the Son therefore 
shall make you free.—Now the 
thought of verses 31 and 32 is re- 
peated in special reference to the 
position they had claimed for them- 
selves. There is need for the 
emancipation of which He has 
spoken, and His mission in the 
world is to proclaim it. If they 
will enter into spiritual union with 
Him, and abide in this new spiritual 
relation, it will make them new 
creatures, freed from sm by the 
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indeed. ©? I know that 
ye are Abraham’s seed ; 
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Abraham's Seed. 


but ye seek to kill me, 
because my word hath na 














power of truth. In the language 
of St. Paul, as quoted above, 
“Christ will be formed in them.” 
They will become ‘‘members of 
Christ” and “children of God.” 
The Son of the divine household 
will make them free, and in Him 
they will become members of the 
great family of God Himself. 
(Compare the same thought of the 
divine household as addressed by 
St. Paul specially to Gentiles, in 
Eph. ii. 11—22. See also in this 
Gospel, chap. xiv. 2, 3.) 

Ye shall be free indeed.— 
Or, ye shall be free in reality.—The 
word is not the same as that 
rendered “indeed” in verse 31. 
They claimed political freedom, 
but they were in reality the sub- 
jects of Rome. ‘They claimed 
religious freedom, but they were in 
reality the slaves to the letter. They 
claimed moral freedom, but they 
were in reality the bondmen of sin. 
The freedom which the Son pro- 
claimed was in reality freedom, for it 
was the freedom of their true life 
delivered from the thraldom of sin 
and brought into union with God. 
For the spirit of man, that in 
knowledge of the truth revealed 
through the Son can contemplate 
the Father and the eternal home, 
there is a real freedom that no 
power can restrain. All through 
this context the thoughts pass un- 
bidden to the teaching of St. Paul, 
the great apostle of freedom. 
There could be no fuller illustration 
ot the words than is furnished in 
his life. He, like St. Peter and St. 
John (Rom. i. 1, e.g.; 2 Pet.i.1; 
Rev. i. 1), had learnt to regard 
himself as a ‘bondservant,”’ but 


it was of Christ, “whose service 
is perfect freedom.” We feel, as 
we think of him in bonds before 
Agrippa, or a prisoner at Rome, 
that he is more truly free than 
governor or Cesar before whom he 
stands, and more truly free than 
he himself was when he was armed 
with authority to bind men and 
women because they were Chris- 
tians. The chains that bind the 
body cannot bind the spirit, whose 
chains have been loosed. He is 
free indeed, for the Son has made 
him free. 

@7) I know that ye are 
Abraham’s seed.—He uses the 
word which they had used in verse 
23, acknowledging their merely 
physical descent from Abraham. 
He has since used the word ‘‘Son,” 
but does not apply it to them. In 
verse 39 He refuses to acknowledge 
that they are Abraham’s “ chil- 
dren.” 

But ye seek to kill me.— 
The difficulty of understanding 
these words to refer to those who 
believed on Him (verses 30, 31), 
have led to the opinion that others 
of the hierarchy answer in verse 
33. This seems unnatural, and is 
opposed to the words which imme- 
diately follow. As a party, they 
had been, and still were, seeking 
to kill Him. These believers, by 
their question in verse 33, were 
showing the spirit which declined 
discipleship, were identifying them- 
selves with His opponents. 

Because my word hath no 
place in you.—Better, makes no 
progress in you, ‘‘ does not advance, 
does not gain ground in you.” 
That meaning is established by 
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place in you. “™ I speak 
that which I have seen 
with my Father: and ye 
do that which ye have seen 
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and their Father 


with your father. “ They 
answered and said unto 
him, Abraham is our father. 
Jesus saith unto them, If 

















“undoubted examples, and is in exact 
agreement with the thought of the 
context. In verse 31 the test was, 
“Tf ye abide in My word.” Their 
question proves that their faith 
was momentary. The word had 
but penetrated the surface of their 
thoughts, but they had not so 
received it as to allow it to advance 
into the mind and influence their 
conduct. 

8) I speak that which I 
have seen with my Father.— 
Some of the older MSS. read “the”’ 
for “My,” but without change of 
sense. For the thought, comp. 
verse 28, where we have the same 
connection between doing and 
speaking. He is the Word, and 
His work is to speak what He had 
seen in His eternal existence with 
the Father. 

And ye do that which ye 
have seen with your father. 
For “seen,” the better reading 
is .probably heard. Here, as in 
the previous clause, some MSS. 
omit the possessive pronoun with 
“father,” but it is rightly inserted 
to. express the meaning. The 
clauses are in direct opposition te 
each other, and this is shown by 
the emphatic personal pronouns— 
“T, on My part . . . My Father.” 
“You, on your part your 
father.” The tenses of the verbs, 
too, are to be distinguished —* That 
which I have seen” (during My 
whole existence in eternity). “That 
which ye heard’ (when ye became 
servants of sin). The cases of the 
substantives are also different—<« [ 








have seen with my Father” (sig- 
nifying existence with. Comp. 
chap. 1. “Ye heard from your 
father”’ (what he directed). 

Again, there is a word in tho 
original which it is hard to repre-~ 
sent in English, and which our 
version altogether omits. It is not 
simply “and ye do,” but “and ye 
therefore, or accordingly, do.” It 
is the same principle of union be- 
tween Father and Son which directs 
His work, which is to reveal God, 
and their work, of which the seek- 
ing to kill Him is an instance. 

(3°) They answered and said 
unto him, Abraham is our 
father.— They feel the meaning 
which has not yet been expressed 
(comp. verse 44), and claim the 
descent from Abraham which He 
has already allowed (verse 87). 

If ye were Abraham’s chil- 
dren, ye would do the works 
of Abraham.— Almost all the 
better MSS. read “If ye are,’ for 
“Tf ye were.” This must mean, 
“Tf ye are Abraham’s+children— 
but the supposition is excluded, for 
ye would do the works of Abraham, 
and this is opposed to fact.” They 
are the physical seed of the patri- 
arch, but they are not the ethical 
children, for the true child would 
bear the moral impress of the father 
which would be seen in his works. 
The thought of the previous verse 
is again present here. 

The distinction between “seed ” 
and “children”? is another instance 
of an idea which mects us in this 
section, and was developed in the 
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ye were Abraham's chil-| 
dren, ye would do the 
works of Abraham: “ But 
now ye seek to kill me, a 
man that hath told you 
the truth, which I have 


| heard of God: this did not 
Abraham. @) Ye do the 
deeds of your father. Then 
said they to him, We be 
not born of fornication ; we 
have one Father, even God. 











writings of St. Paul. (Comp. Rom. 
ix. 7 et seq.) 

(°) But now ye seek to kill 
me—i.e., As a matter of fact, in 
opposition to the conduct which 
would characterise the true children 
of Abraham, ye are seeking to kill 
Me. (Comp. Note on verse 37.) 

A man that hath told you 
the truth, which I have heard 
(better, which I heard) from God. 
—The term ‘‘a man” expresses 
His revelation, by means of human 
form, of the divine truth which He 
heard in the pre-human state (verse 
38). The crime of seeking to kill 
Him is aggravated by the fact that 
He was One who came to tell them 
truth, and that from God. ‘They 
seek to destroy the human life, 
which for the sake of humanity He 
has assumed. 

This did not Abraham.—lIt 
is usual to explain these words by a 
reference to Abraham’s receptivity 
of the divine truth and messengers 
(see Gen. xii. ; xv.; Xvill.; exits) 5 
but they probably point to the 
whole course of the patriarchal life 
as directly opposed to the spirit of 
those who claim to be his children. 

(41) Ye do the deeds of your 
father.—It is better to read works 
rather than ‘‘ deeds,” as in verse 
39. They did not the works of 
Abraham. They did the works of 
that father, who is now more clearly 
pointed out, but still not named. 
Before, when. he was referred to 
(verse 38), they could answer that 








Abraham was their father; but 
their works prove that they are 
not the true children of Abraham 
(verses 39, 40). They see that a 
spiritual father is intended, and 
they will claim God as their 
Father. 

We be not born of fornica- 
tion.—The meaning of this is to 
be found in the fact that the word 
became in the Old Testament 
prophets a frequent symbol for 
idolatry. (Comp. Isa. 1. 21; Jer. 
ii. 20, and iii. 8, 9; Ezek. xvi.; 
Hos. i. 2 (especially), ii. 4, and v. 
3.) They, as distinguished from 
the nations among whom ‘they 
dwelt, had maintained a pure 


(monotheism; and had never been 


idolaters, or children born of 
spiritual fornication. 

We have one Father, even 
God.—“ We” is strongly emphatic, 
expressing their pride in the theo- 
cracy, and their spiritual superiority 
to other nations. ‘There may be in 
this pride also a touch of the scorn 
with which they asked, “ Will He 
go unto the dispersion of the 
Gentiles?” (chap. vii. 35), or with 
which they call Him a Samaritan, 
as.they do in this very discussion 
(verse 48). “‘ Howbeit every nation 
made gods of their own, and put 
them in the high places which the 
Samaritans had made, every nation 
in their cities wherein they dwelt.” 
This is the historian’s account of 
the spiritual paternity of the Sama- 
ritans, and these Jews may well 
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“) Jesus said unto them, 
If God were your Father, 
ye would love me: for I 
proceeded forth and came 


ST. JOHN, VIII. would hear God’s Voice. 


|“ Why do ye not under. 
stand my speech? even be 
cause ye cannot hear my 
word. “ Ye are of your 


from God; neither came I|4} 3°) father the devil,“ and the 


of myself, but he sent me. 


lusts of your father ye will 








have felt their superiority in con- 
trast with their neighbours. (See 


the whole passage in 2 Kings xvii. | 


26—41, especially verses 30, 31.) 

(2) If God were your Father, 
ye would love me.—This follows 
because they would then be in a 
relationship of spiritual affinity to 
Him. God’s children would bear 
the spiritual image of their Father, 
and would love Him who came from 
God; but they were seeking to kill 
Him (verse 40). 

I proceeded forth and came 
from God.—Better, am come, am 
here. His presence with them was 
the result of His proceeding from 
God. As the Son of God He had 
eternal fellowship with the Father. 
The Incarnation was not the mis- 
sion of one whose existence was 
separate from that of God, but it 
was the mission of the Son who 
proceeded from the Father. (Comp. 
chap. xvi. 27 et seq.) 

Neither came I of myself, 
but he sent me.—Literally, for 
not even of Myself am I come, but He 
sent me ; as opposed to the thought 
that His origin was distinct from 
the Father. His coming was not 
His own act, but was a mission from 
God to the world. 

But if He is sent from God, if 
He is present with them from God, 
if He proceeded from the Father, 
it must be that all who are true 
children of God would recognise 
and love Him, 

It is important to note here that 





in our Lord’s own words there is an 
assertion of the oneness of nature 
and of will with that of the Father, 
and yet the distinction of person is 
maintained. He is come from God, 
but He proceeded from the divine 
essence. He proceeded forth, and 
yet He was sent. 

(8) Why do ye not under- 
stand my speech ? - my 
word.—The distinction between 
“speech” (the form) and “ word” 
(the matter which was spoken) is 
rightly preserved. Comp. chap. xii. 
48, “the word that I have spoken.” 
A good instance of the meaning of 
“speech” is found in Matt. xxvi. 
73, ‘thy speech bewrayeth thee.’ 
From verse 33 onwards, they had 
constantly misunderstood His ex- 
pressions. The reason is that the 
subject-matter of His discourse is 
altogether above them. He iy 
speaking of spiritual things, which 
are spiritually discerned. They, 
if children of the Father whom 
they claimed, would recognise these 
spiritual truths and know the lan- 
guage of home. 

Ye cannot hear.—Comp. Note 
on chap. vi. 60. The sense is, “‘ Ye 
cannot hear, so as to receive and 
obey.” He supplies the answer to 
His own question. In the following 
verses (44—47), He expresses this 
answer more fully. 

(#4) Ye are of your father 
the devil.—“ Ye” is emphatic. 
“Ye who have claimed Abraham 
ani God as your father. Ye are of 
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do. He was a murderer 
from the beginning, and 
abode not in the truth, | 
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their Father, the Devil. 


because there is no truth 
in him. When he speaketh 
a lie, he speaketh of his 








the father, but that father is the 
devil.’ The possessive pronoun 
(your) is not expressed in the Greek, 
and the form of the sentence is one 
which would have required it if it 
were included in the sense. The 
father who has been referred to 
in verses 38 and 41 is now definitely 
named. The relation between father 
and son is maintained, but the father 
of the thoughts and acts of those to 
whom He speaks was not God, not 
Abraham, but the devil. 

And the lusts of your father 
ye will do.—Better, ye desire to 
do, ye will to do. The verb is not 
an auxiliary, as it appears to be in 
our version, but expresses the de- 
termination of the will. (Comp. 
Notes on chaps. v. 40 and vii. 17.) 

He was a murderer from 
the beginning.— Comp. Wisd. 
ii, 23, 24, ‘‘ For God created man 
to be immortal, and made him to 
be an image of His own eternity. 
Nevertheless, through envy of the 
devil came death into the world, 
and they that do heid of his side 
do find it.” So St. Paul, “ By one 
man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin” (Rom. v. 12). 
The Fall was the murder of the 
human race; and it is in reference 
to this, of which the fratricide in 
the first family was a signal result, 
that the Tempter is called a mur- 
derer from the beginning (see 
Note on chap. i. 1). ‘‘Cain was 
of that wicked one, and slew his 
brother.” (Comp. 1 John iii. 8—12, 
where the thought is expanded.) 
The reference to the murderer is 
ruggested here by the fact that the 








Jews had been seeking to kill our 
Lord (verse 40). They are true to 
the nature which their father had 
from the beginning. 

And abode not in the truth, 
because there is no truth in 
him.—Better, and standeth not in 
the truth, because there is no truth 
in him. The word is not that which 
we have before had in the sense of 
“abide” (see Note on chap. v. 38), 
and the tense of the verb is present 
in meaning. The words do not 
refer to the fall of the devil, which 
is here implied but not stated, but 
to his constant character. He has 
no place in the sphere of the truth ; 
it is not the region of his action and 
outer life; and the result of this is 
that there is no truth in the sphere 
of his thought and inner life. Had 
he been true, he would have come 
to stand in the light and life of 
truth. 

When he speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of his own.—This is 
in contrast to the work of Christ 
(verses 28, 40) and to the work of 
the Holy Spirit (Note on chap. xvi. 
13). The Holy Spirit will not speak 
of Himself; He came to speak the 
truth which He heard from God. 
The devil speaketh a lie (comp. 
Gen. iii.), and this is of his own 
(see Matt. xii. 35). 

For he is a liar, and the 
father of it.—Better, ond the 
father of the liar. This is probably 
the meaning of the Greek, and it 
can only be expressed in English 
by the repetition of the substan- 
tive. The verse ends as it begins, 
by a reference to the Jews whom 
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own: for he is a liar, and 
the father of it. “ And 
because I tell you the 
truth, ye believe me not. 


6) ‘Which of you convin-|*!% 


N, VIII. the Truth, 
ceth me of sin? And if IT 
say the truth, why do ye 
not believe me? 4 He 
that is of God heareth 

°m | God’s words:* ye therefore 








He is addressing. They were of 
the nature of him whose spiritual 
children they were. The murderous 
thoughts in their hearts, and their 
non-receptivity of truth, plainly in- 
dicated who their father was. 

The reader will hardly, perhaps, 
need to be cautioned against the 
old heretical rendering of the first 
and last clauses of this verse, by 
“Ye are of the father of the devil 
. .. for he is a liar, and also his 
father.” Still, as this view has 
been revived in some quarters in 
our own day, one word of reminder 
that it is no less opposed to the 
context and the teaching of this 
Gospel than it is to the whole tenor 
of Biblical truth and of rational 
theology, may not be misplaced. 
On the personality of the devil, 
which, if plain words have any 
meaning, is here implied in the 
words of Christ, see Matt. iv. 

(4) And because I tell you 
the truth.—The pronoun is full 
of emphatic meaning. And I, as 
contrary to him, because I tell you 
the truth, as contrary to the lie 
which is his characteristic. 

Ye believe me not.—i.e., ye 
believe not what I say. It does 
not mean, Ye believe not on Me, 
but Ye accept not the truth which 
¥ speak. There is something start- 
fing in this sharp opposition of 
truth and unbelief. To speak the 
truth is commonly to command 
belief. The mind of man is so 
constituted that truth is the frst 
object of its search. Here was 
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perfect truth presented to men, and 
they refused to accept it, because 
it was the truth, and they were 
themselves children of him who 
was a liar. 

(8) Which of you con- 
vineeth me of sin ?—He ap- 
peals to their knowledge of His 
sinless life, as in verse 29 He 
asserted His own knowledge of 
entire conformity to His Father's 
will. It is an appeal that spotless 
purity alone could make, and is 
His own testimony uttered in the 
dignity of certain knowledge. 
(Comp. chap. xiv. 30.) 

If I say the truth, why do 
ye not believe me ?—We may 
suppose that the last question was 
probably followed by a pause, 
during which any one might have 
answered the challenge. No one 
of all who had watched Him in 
Galilee and Judsea dared utter a 
syllable. Their silence is the seal 
to His own testimony. Butif He 
is thought of by these as without 
sin, they cannot think of His words 
as untrue. They admit, then, that 
He speaks the truth, and yet they 
do not believe. On the absolute 
sinlessness of Christ, comp. 1 John 
iii. 5;,2 Cor. v. 21; 1 Pet. i. Loi 
iis) 22, 

“) He that is of God 
heareth God’s words.—Again 
He answers the question which He 
has Himself asked, and gives more 
fully the same reason which He 
gave in verse 43. In verse 44 He 
asserted that they were of thoir 


They call Jesus 


hear them not, because ye 
are not of God. “ Then 
answered the Jews, and 


ST. JOHN, VIII. 


a Samaritan, 


said unto him, Say we not 
well that thou art a Sama- 
ritan, and hast a devil! 














father the devil, and therefore 
lived to do the lusts of the devil. 
In the same way he who is of God 
does the will of God, and hears the 
words of God. The words of God 
are those which He has been speak- 
ing unto them (verse 26). Here, 
then, is the answer to the question, 
“Why do ye not believe Me?” 
Rabbis and priests, teachers of the 
Law, judges of truth, offerers of 
sacrifice, keepers of feasts, wor- 
shippers in synagogues and Temple 
—they were all this; but they 
were not “ of God.” 

(48) Say we not well that 
thou art a Samaritan, and 
hast a devil ?—The words imply 
that the saying was customary 
among the Pharisees. The know- 
ledge of this, and the simple way 
in which the fact is told, is one 
of many instances of the writer’s 
minute acquaintance with what 
was said and done by the leaders 
of the Jerusalem party. There is 
no instance given of the term 
‘‘ Samaritan ” being applied to our 
Lord, but the term itself is fre- 
quently used by the Rabbis as one 
of opprobrium. The history of the 
fourth chapter is at once suggested 
to our minds, and was probably 
not absent from theirs. (Comp. 
Note on chap. vii. 35.) | There 
may have been facts more im- 
mediately connected with this very 
Feast of Tabernacles present to 
their minds, which are unknown 
to us. The going up secretly, of 
chap. vii. 10, must almost certainly 
have been through Samaria. He 
had kept the last Passover in the 





despised Galilee (chap. vi.4). Had 
He kept Tabernacles in the hated 
Samaria? It is worth noting that 
the word Samaritan, in the singular, 
as applied to an individual, occurs 
but twice, except here and in chap. 
iv. One instance is in the parable 
spoken at no long interval after 
the present discourse (Luke x. 25 
—387). The other tells us that the 
only one of the ten lepers who 
turned back to glorify God “was a 
Samaritan” (Luke xvii. 16). 

The rendering, ‘and hast a 
devil,” is one which, probably, 
cannot now beimproved. Wiclit’s 
word here is ‘‘ fiend,” which in 
this sense is obsolete. But every 
reader of the Greek must feel how 
little our English word can re- 
present the two distinct ideas, 
represented by two distinct words 
here and in verse 44. ‘‘ Demon,” 
used originally for the lower di- 
vinities, and not unfrequently for 
the gods, passed in the Scriptures, 
which taught the knowledge of the 
true God, into the sense of an evil 
spirit. Thus the word which could 
represent the attendant genius of 
Socrates came to express what we 
speak of as demoniacal possession, 
and the supposed power of witch- 
craft and sorcery. Socrates is 
made to say, “For this reason, 
therefore, rather than for any 
other, he calls them demons, be- 
cause they were prudent and know- 
ing” (daémones, Plato, Cratylus, 
xxiii.). The history of Simon 
Magus reminds us that the people 
of Samaria, from the least to ths 
greatest, had been for a long time 
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He honoureth the 
“ Jesus answered, I have 
not a devil; but I honour 
my Father, and ye do dis- 
hunour me © And I 
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Father, not Himself. 


seek not mine own glory: 
there is one that seeketh 
and judgeth. © Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, If 








under the influence of his sorceries 
(Acts vill. 9 et seg.), and it is 
probable that there is a special 
connection in the words here, 
“Thou arta Samaritan, and hast a 
demon.” 

(4) Jesus answered, I have 
not a devil.—One of the disciples, 
who was probably present on this 
day, and heard these words, speaks 
of Christ our example “who, when 
He was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when He suffered, He threatened 
not, but committed Himself to Him 
that judgeth righteously” (1 Pet. 
ii, 23). The charge of being a 
Samaritan He passes over. . His 
words soon after taught that a 
Samaritan may be more truly the 
child of God than priest or Levite 
is. The statement that He is pos- 
sessed by an evil power from the 
spirit world He denies. 

I honour my Father, and 
ye do dishonour me.—There is 
a connection between all His works 
and words and the unseen world. 
It is the union of Father and Son, 
and His life had been the constant 
honouring of the Father, whose 
will it was His meat to do (chap. 
iv. 384). Their works and words 
were as constantly—and this last 
calumny is an instance of it—dis- 
honouring Him. ‘he contrast 
suggests that this dishonour was 
not of Him only; but also of the 
Father whom He honoured, and 
whom they claimed as their God. 

©) And I seek not mine 
own glory.—The words are im- 





mediately connected with those | 


which have preceded. They dis- 
honoured Him. This to one who 
sought his own ylory would have 
been matter of concern. For Him 
whose whole life was one of self- 
denial, their dishonour finds no- 
thing which it can wound. His 
words repeat what He had taught 
them before. (See Notes on chaps. 
v. 41 and vii. 18.) 

There is one that seeketh 
and judgeth.—Comp. chap. v. 
45. The thought here is that 
though He Himself seeks not His 
own glory, the Father seeketh for 
the honour of the Son, and judgeth 
between Him and those who dis- 
honour Him. The result of the 
judgment as to those who keep not 
His word is expressed in the next 
verse; and as to Himself in chap, 
xvi. 10. 

@) If a’ man keep my 
saying, he shall never see 
death.—Better, If a man keep My 
word, Our version obscures the 
close connection with the thought 
of “continuing in His word” in 
verse 31; and also that with 
“He that heareth My word,” in 
chap. v. 24. This last passage is 
the key to the words before us, 
Here, as there, the thought of 
judgment and death leads to the 
opposite thought of coming not 
into judgment, but passing out of 
death into life. Here, as there, 
the believer is thought of as 


| Possessing the true spiritual life 


which cannot see death, but shall 
pass into the fuller spiritual life 
hereafter, 
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Art thou greater 


a man keep my saying, | 
he shall never see — 
©) Then said the Jews 
unto him, Now we know 
that thou hast a devil. 
Abraham is dead, and the 
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than Abraham # 


| prophets ; and thou sayest, 
If a man keep my saying, 
he shall never taste of 
death. © Art thou greater 
than our father Abraham, 
which is dead? and the 








Another interpretation of the 
phrase rendered “he shall never 
see death,” is ‘‘he shall not see 
death for ever”—i.e,, “he shall 
indeed die, but that death shall only 
be in this world, it shall not be in the 
world which is forever.” This is 
the thought in the collect in ‘‘ The 
Order for the Burial of the Dead:” 

- - “our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is the resurrection and the life; in 
whom whosoever believeth shall 
live, though he die; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in him shall 
not die eternally.” 

The following are the only 
passages in St. John where exactly 
the same formula is used, and a 
comparison of them will make it 
clear that it means, as does the 
Hebrew formula on which it is 
based, that which we express by 
“never,” or ‘‘certainly never,” 
‘“by no means eyer,” for the 
negative is in its strongest form 
(chaps. iv. 14, verse 52 in this 
chap., X. 28, xi. 26, xiii. 8). The 
first and last of these passages 
refers to subjects (“shall never 
thirst,” ‘shall never wash my 
feet”), which do not admit any 
possibility of doubt. The others 
are all parallel to the present text, 
in thought as well as in word. In 
all there is the fuller meaning 
that for the believer who now has 
spiritual life, and continues to live 
in communion with God, there 
cennot be death. ‘‘ He shall never | 





seo death.’”? What we think of as 


death is but a sleep. (See Note 
on chap. xi. 11.) Death has been 
swallowed up of life, and physical 
death is thought of, in its true 
sense, as an entering into life. 

©) Abraham is dead, and 
the prophets.—They still “do 
not understand His speech,” and 
take His words in a merely physi- 
cal sense. In that sense they were 
impossible, for they are contradicted 
by the fact that death came to the 
great Patriarch and the prophets, 
and if to them, then surely, much 
more to ordinary men. They 
regard it as conclusive that their 
assertion in verse 48 is correct. 
No one, except a man under the 
influence of a demon, would make 
an assertion so opposed to the 
almost unbroken experience of 
mankind. 

If aman keep my saying.— 
Better, If a man keep My word, as 
in last verse. 

He shall never taste of 
death.—The expression is stronger 
than that which He had used, “ shall 
never see death.’ They use it to put 
in the strongest way their wonder 
at the impossible promise which 
He had uttered. It has occurred 
before in Matt. xvi. 28. It occurs 
again in the New Testament only 
in Heb. ii. 9. 

(3) Art thou greater than 
our father Abraham, which 
is dead ?—The question is exactly 
the same, with the substitution ot 
* Abraham ”’ for “Jacob,” as that 
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The Father 


prophets are dead: whom 
makest thou thyself? 
®) Jesus answered, If I 
honour myself, my honour 
is nothing: it is my Father 
that honoureth me; of 
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honoureth the Sun. 


‘whom ye say, that he is 
your God: “ yet ye have 
not known him; but I 
know him: and if I should 
say, I know him not, I 
shall be a liar like unto 








asked by the Samaritan woman in 
chap. iv. 12 (see Note). “ Surely 
thou ait not greater than our 
father Abraham, who _ indeed 
died?” 

Whom makest thou thy- 
self ?—‘‘ If Abraham, who received 
God’s covenant, himself died, and 
if the prophets, who uttered the 
oracles of God, themselves died, 
what kind of person dost Thou 
assert Thyself to be that Thy word 
shall deliver men from death?” 
The same phrase occurs again in 
chaps. v.18 3;x33,;) mix. 7. 

(4) It IT honour myself, my 
honour is nothing.—The word 
rendered “honour” is not the 
same as that in verse 49. It is 
better to read glorify here. Follow- 
ing all the better MSS., the tense is 
past. We have then, Jf I shali 
have glorified Myself, My glory is 
nothing. Stress is to be laid upon 
the pronoun. “It J, for My part, 
as distinct from the Father, shall 
Lave glorified Myself.” 


It is my Father that 
honoureth me.— Better, as 
before, . . . glorifieth Me. This 


is the answer to their question, 
“ Whom makest Thou Thyself?” 
The attribute of life in Himsellt, 
and the power to communicate this 
to those who keep His word, was 
the gift of the Father to the Son. 
(See Note on chap. v. 26.) 

Ot whom ye say, that he 
is your God.—Some of the better 
MSS., and most modern editors, 





read ... “He is our God.” ‘The 
identification of the Father with 
the God of Israel is important. It 
may be, as some have supposed, 
that the phrase, ‘ He is our God,” 
belonged to common liturgical 
forms or hymns, and was thus 
frequently on their lips. _ 

©) Yet ye have not known 
him; but I know him.—The 
frequency of lip-assertion was not 
accompanied by any true heart- 
knowledge. The Father who 
glorified Him, was the God whom 
they professed to serve. Their 
question, ‘“ Whom makest Thou 
Thyselt?’’ has its explanation in 
the fact that this service was in- 
dependent of any real knowledge 
of God. The two verbs “know” 
and “‘ known” here do not repre- 
sent the same Greek word. More 
exactly, the rendering should be, 
And ye have not come toknow Him: 
but I know Him. 'The one clause 
expresses acquired recognition; the 
other expresses immediate essential 
knowledge. (Comp. Note on chap. 
xiv. 7.) 

1fI should say, I know him 
not.—The thought of their want 
of perception of God has led to the 
assertion by contrast of His own 
full intuitive knowledge of God. 
To assert this knowledge is to 
make Himself greater than Abra- 
ham and the prophets; but there is 
untruth in silence as well as in 
utterance, and His very truthful- 
ness demands the assertion. 
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you: but I know him, and! 
keep his saying. © Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day: and he sow | 
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at His Duy. 


it, and was glad. © Then 
said the Jews unto him, 
Thou art not yet fifty years 
| old; and hast thou scen 








But I know him, and keep 
his saying.—Or better, His word, 
as in verses 51, 52. Again the 
positive statement is made in the 
certainty of His full knowledge, 
and this is followed by a statement 
of the observance of the same 
condition of communion with the 
Father which He had made neces- 
sary for communion of the disciples 
with Himself. 

©) Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day.—They 
had asked in scorn if He were 
greater than their father Abraham 
(verse 53). His words have shown 
that He was. He now, with the 
thoughts of verse 39 still present, 
contrasts the exultation of him 
whom they claimed as father, 
when he saw from afar the Mes- 
sianic advent, with their rejection 
of the Messiah who is actually 
among them. Abraham realised 
the fulness of the promises made to 
him, and believed in the Lord that 
the blessing should be fulfilled to 
his seed. He, too, had kept God’s 
word, and in the true sense had not 
neen death (see Gen. xv. 1—6, and 
xxii. 18). The words, “‘ My day,” 
are used, a3 in Luke xvii. 22, for 
the manifestation of Christ on 
earth. 

And he saw it, and was 
glad.—This is the historic fulfil- 
ment of the joy which looked for- 
ward to the day of Christ. Our 
Lord reveals here a truth of the 
unseen world that is beyond human 
knowledge or explanation. From 
that world Abraham was cognisant 








of the fact of the Incarnation, and 
saw in it the accomplishment of the 
promise which had brought joy to 
shepherds watching their flocks, as 
the Patriarch had watched his; 
there came an angel, as angels had 
come to him, and a multitude of the 
heavenly host, exulting in the good 
news tomen. In that joy Abraham 
had part. The truth comes as a 
ray of light across the abyss which 
separates the saints in heaven from 
saints onearth. Asin the parable, 
where Lazarus is in Abraham’s 
bosom, the rich man is represented 
as knowing and caring for -his 
brethren on earth, so here the great 
Patriarch is spoken of as knowing 
and rejoicing in the fact of the In- 
carnation. The faculty of reason 
cannot explain how it is, but the 
faculty of faith can receive the 
truth that there is a “ communion 
of saints,” and finds init a comfort 
which robs separation of its bitter- 
ness, and a power which strengthens 
all the motives to a holy and devoted 
life. (Comp, Luke xvi. 19—31; 
Heb. xii. 1.) 

7) Thou art not yet fifty 
years old.—There is no reason to 
doubt that we have the correct 
reading here, though some, from 
Chrysostom downward, have sought 
to avoid what seemed to them a 
difficulty, by substituting “ forty” 
for “ fifty.” Others, and among 
them were the “‘ Elders who in Asia 
conferred with John, the Lord’s 
disciple,” have held that our Lord 
was between forty and fifty years 
of age at the time of his public 
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Abraham? ©) Jesus said 
unto them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Before 
Abraham was, I am. 
©) Then took they up 
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before Abraham. 


stones to cast at him: but 
Jesus hid himself, and went 
out of the temple, going 
through the midst of them, 
and so passed by. 








ministry. 
testimony of Irenzeus, who appears 
to have this very passage in his 
mind, for he says, “‘As the gospel 
and all the Elders witness” (Lib. 11. 
chap. xxii. § 5; Oxford Translation, 
p. 160). But “fifty years” was 
the period of full manhood (Num. 
iv. 8, 39; viii. 25). This is ex- 
pressed in round numbers, and 
there is no care to be more exact 
in comparison with the two thou- 
sand years which had passed since 
the close of Abraham’s earthly life. 
The thought is, “Thou art stilla 
young man, and hast thou seen 
Abraham who died twenty centu- 
ries ago?” 

(8) Before Abraham was, I 
am.—Better, Before Abraham was 
born, Iam. (Comp. Note on chap. 
i. 6; and see another striking 
instance in Luke vi. 36, ‘ Become 
ye merciful, as your Father also is 
merciful.”) Here they ask in 
wonder, not unmixed with scorn, 
if He was coeval with Abraham. 
The answer is that Abraham, like 
all men, came into being. There 
was a time when he was not. But 
there was never a time when the 
Son of God was not. In the time 
before Abraham, in the eternity 
before time (chap. i. 1), He still 
was. No word which expresses 
becoming can be used of His exist- 
ence. He is the I AM, present 


equally in the human “ was,” and 
‘*is,” and “is to come,” 
#9) Then took they up 


stones to cast at him.—At 


We know this from the 








last the meaning of His words 
flashes upon them, ‘They had 
heard this I AM before (verse 24) 
without perceiving that in it He 
applied to Himself the name 
Jehovah. Now there is no room 
for doubt. His own Divinity is 
the only explanation of what He 
has said; and it is in these words 
so plainly asserted, that those who 
had constantly misunderstood can 
misunderstand no more. ‘The sub- 
tleties of later days, by which men 
have tried to show that there is no 
claim to Divinity here, were not 
suggested to their minds. They 
will not acknowledge the claim, 
but they feel that He has made it. 
They have heard the fearful words 
which seemed to them as blas- 
phemy, and they take up the 
stones which are at hand for the 
rebuilding of the Temple, in which 
they are, to cast at the Lord of the 
Temple. (Comp. chap. x. 33.) 
Going through the midst 
of them, and so passed by.— 
These words are omitted in a 
majority of the better MSS. They 
were probably inserted in others to 
explain what was taken to be the 
miraculous disappearance. (Comp. 
Luke iv. 30.) Here we are simply 
told that He “hid Himself and 
went out of the Temple, and this 
does not imply more than that He 
passed among the crowd. which was 
around Him, out of the Temple, 
and thus avoided the stones which 
they had taken up to cash at 


| Him. 
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CHAPTER IX.—| 
© And as Jesus passed by, 
he saw a man which was 
blind from Ais _ birth. 
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the Man born bund. 


4.D.2.)@ And his disciples asked 


him, saying, Master, who 
did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he was born 








TX. 


[(2) Jesus is Light (continued), 
(6) Physical light given to 
the man born blind 

(chap. ix. 1—42) : 

The miracle itself 
(verses 1—12). 

The objections of the 
Pharisees, and the 
witness of the sufferer 
(verses 13—34). 

Physical light and dark- 
ness; spiritual light 
and darkness (verses 
35—41).] 


@) And as Jesus passed. by. 
—Better, And as He was passing by. 
The words are immediately con- 
nected with those of the preceding 
verse, “‘and went out of the Tem- 

le”? It was then, as He was 
Ly the Temple to escape the 
fury of His enemies who had taken 
up stones to cast at Him, and was 
passing by the place where the blind 
man was, that His eye fell upon him. 
The day was the Sabbath of the 
preceding discourse, now drawing 
to its close. (Comp. verses 4 and 
14, and chap. viii. 12.) The place 
was probably some spot near the 
Temple, perhaps one of its gates. 
We know that beggars were placed 
near these gates to ask alms (Acts 
ni. 2), and this man was well 
known as one who sat and begged 
(verse 8). : 

A man which was blind 
from his birth.—The fact was 
‘yell known, and was probably 





publicly proclaimed by the man 
himself or his parents (verse 20) aa 
an aggravation of his misery, and 
as a plea for the alms of passers-by. 
Of the six miracles connected with 
blindness which are recorded in 
the Gospels, this is the only case 
described as blindness from birth. 
In this lies its special characteris- 
tic, for “since the world began 
was it not heard that any man 
opened the eyes of one that was 
born blind ”’ (verse 32). 

) Who did sin, this man, 
or his parents ?—The disciples 
noticed that He looked at the man, 
and it may be that He haltedas He 
was walking by. Their attention 
is directed to the sufferer, and with 
suffering they connect the idea of 
sin. They ask a question which 
may have come to them many 
times before, and which has in 
various forms come to men’s hearts 
many times since. Some of them 
may have heard it discussed in 
Rabbinic schools, and may have 
wished to know what answer He, 
whom they had come to regard as 
greater than the Rabbis, would 
give. But it is a question not of 
the learned only, but of men 
generally; and those who now ask 
it do not propound it as a matter 
for discussion, but as a mystery of 
human life brought home to them 
in all its darkness, and for which 
they seek a solution at His hands, 
His teaching on the wider ques- 
tions of the existence of evil and 
the connection of sin and suffering, 


‘though coming in the order of 
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Suffering does not 


blind? © Jesus answered, 
Neither hath this man 
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prove individual Sin, 


sinned, nor his parents : 
but that the works of God 








———+ 





events after these words, and in 
part probably arising out of them, 
has in the order of the record oc- 
curred before them. (Comp. Luke 
xiii. 1— 5.) What is special to 
the question, as it meets us ‘here, 
is that what is deemed to be the 
punishment had come with birth 
—before possibility of thought or 
action, and therefore, as we think, 
before possibility of sin. 

The form of the question puts 
two alternatives on precisely the 
same grounds; and we have no 
right, therefore, to assume that one 
of them is excluded by the ques- 
tioners themselves. The fact of sin 
is stated as beyond question. The 
problem is, “ Was the sin that of 
the man himself, or that of his 
parents?” The latter alternative 
is familiar to us, and daily ex- 
perience shows us that within 
limits it holds good in both the 
moral and the physical worlds. It 
was clearly taught in the Second 
Commandment, and there is abun- 
dant evidence that the belief was 
at this time widely spread. We 
have greater difficulty in tracing 
the origin of the former alternative. 
It is not easy to accept the view 
that they thought of sin in his 
mother’s womb, though it seems 
certain that the Jews currently 
interpreted such passages as Gen. 
xxv. 22 and Ps. li. 5 in this sense. 
That a more or less definite belief 
in the transmigration of souls was 
Zommon among Jews at the time of 
our Lord’s ministry is made pro- 
bable by references in Philo and 
Josephus. We know it was a doc- 
trine of the Essenes and of the Cab- 
bala; and we find it in the nearly 





contemporary words of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, “Yea rather, being 
good, I came into a body undefiled” 
(vil. 20). Still it has been urged 
that it is not likely that such a 
belief would have made its way 
among the fishermen of Galilee. 
We have to remember, however, 
that among the disciples there are 
now men of Jerusalem as well as of 
Galilee, and that questions which 
men found hard to understand 
were constantly being raised and 
answered in the Rabbinic schools. 
In the meetings of the yearly festi- 
vals the answers of great Rabbis 
would be talked over and become 
generally known, and be handed 
on as maxims to those who knew 
little of the principles on which 
they were based. It was, then, pro- 
bably with some thought that the 
life in this maimed body may not 
have been the first stage of his 
existence, that they ask, Did this 
man sin? 

@) Jesus answered, Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents.—The answer is, of 
course, to be understood with the 
limitation of the question, “that 
he was born blind.” Neither his 
special sin nor theirs was the cause 
of the blindness. Our version does 
not give quite accurately the form 
of the answer. It should be, Neither 
did this man sin, nor his parents. 
Their question sought to establish 
a connection between the suffering 
and some definite act of sin. ‘The 
answer asserts that no such con- 
nection exists, and our Lord’s 
words remain a warning against 
the spirit of judging other men’s 
lives, and tracing in the misfortunes 
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me, while it is day: the 














and sorrows which they have to 
bear, the results of individual sin 
or the proof of divine displeasure. 
There is a chain connecting the 
sin of humanity and its woe, but 
the links are not traceable by the 
human eye. In the Providence of 
God vicarious suffering is often the 
noble lot of the noblest members of 
our race. No burden of human 
sorrow was ever so great as that 
borne by Him who knew no human 
sin. 

But that the works of God 
should be made manifest in 
him.—They had songht to trace 
back the result of sin which they 
saw before them to a definite cause. 
He will trace it back to the region 
of the divine counsel, where pur- 
pose and result are one. Evil can- 
not be resolved into a higher good: 
it is the result of the choice exer- 
cised by freedom, and without 
freedom goodness could not be 
virtue, Permitted by God, it is 
yet.overruled by Him. It has 
borne its fearful fruit in the death 
and curse of humanity, but its 
works have led to the manifestation 
of the works of God in the divine 
plan of redemption. It is so in 
this instance. The blindness of 
this beggar will have its result, 
and therefore in the divine counsel 
had its purpose, in the light which 
will dawn upon the spiritual as 
well as upon the physical blindness, 
and from him will dawn upon the 
world. 

(4) I must work the works 
of him that sent me, while it 
is day.—The better reading is 
probably that which has we, instead 
of “I,” and perhaps also that 


which has ws, instead of “me’’, 
but this latter change is not so 
well supported by MS. authority. 
The clause would read then, We 
must work the works of Him that 
sent Me (or us) while it is day. He 
identifies the disciples with Him- 
self in the redemptive work of His 
mission. There is before them a 
striking instance of the power of 
evil. He and they are there to 
manifest the power of good. They 
must gird themselves to the task. 
If we are right in placing the 
whole section from chap. vii. 37-— 
x. 21 on the same great day of the 
Feast (comp. Note on verse 14), 
then this work must have come 
near the close of the day. ‘The 
sun sinking to the west may have 
reminded them that the day was 
passing away, ana that the night 
was approaching. He was re- 
minded of the day of life, and the 
night of death. He will not be 
long in the world (verse 5). That 
night will be the close of His 
human work, and the shadows of 
evening are already falling upon 
Him. 

The night cometh, when no 
man can work.—He does not 
except even Himself from the pro- 
verbial law. The day of oppor- 
tunity passes, never to return. His 
own great work of doing the work 
of Him that sent Him, could only 
be done when that day was present. 
It has, of course, been ever done in 
the work of His Church under the 
guidance of His Spirit; but the 
work of His own human activity 
on earth ceased when the night 
came. Comp. chap. xi. 9 for this 
thought of the hours of the day, 
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night cometh, when no 
man can work. © As long 
as [ am in the world, I 
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;® When he had thus 
spoken, he spat on the 
ground, and made clay of 


am the light of the world.‘ |* 1°! the spittle, and he anointed 





°) As long as I am in the 
world, I am the light of the 
world.—Better, when I am in the 
world. The thought is that the 
two things necessarily co-exist. 
He is the true Light, and this true 
Light cannot be in the world with- 
out shining in its darkness. (Comp. 
Note on chap.i. 5.) The thought 
is here closely connected with His 
teaching in the Temple but a short 
time before (chap. viii. 12, ‘‘I am 
the Light of the world’’), and also 
with the removal of physical and 
spiritual darkness which imme- 
diately followed. 

(°) And he anointed the eyes 
of the blind man with the 
clay.—The words “blind man” 
are omitted in some of the older 
MSS. The marginal rendering, 
and He spread the clay upon the eyes 
of the blind man (or, upon his eyes), 
is to be preferred. 

The details given in this and the 
next verse are evidently to be re- 
garded as part of the sign. They 
impressed themselves as such upon 
the eye-witnesses, and they have 
been recorded as such for us. We 
have then to seek their interpre- 
tation. At the outset we are met 
by the undoubted fact that our 
Lord here made use of means 
which, in part at least, were 
natural, and found their place in 
the ordinary prescriptions of the 
day. We know from the pages of 
Pliny, and Tacitus, and Suetonius, 
that the saliva jejuna was held to 
be a remedy in cases of blindness, 
and that the same remedy was used 








by the Jews is established by the 
writings of the Rabbis. That clay 
was so used is not equally certain, 
but this may be regarded as the 
vehicle by means of which the 
saliva was applied. Here, then, as 
elsewhere, we may recognise the 
Divine manifested by means of the 
human, and see the ordinary remedy 
of every-day life blessed to meet a 
case that was beyond human power. 
Physicians had applied such means 
commonly to cases of post-natal 
blindness, but congenital blindness 
had always been regarded as ine 
curable, and no instance to the 
contrary had ever been heard of 
(verse 32). The Great Physician, 
then, by using the ordinary means, 
will teach men that the healing 
powers of nature are His gracious 
gift, and that they are increased at 
the Giver’s will, Our daily sus- 
tenance in health and strength, our 
restored power after sickness or 
accident, the whole of ordinary 
life, which we too commonly con- 
nect only with ordinary means, is 
lifted to the higher region of union 
with Him in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being. 
Another interpretation sees in 
the use of clay a symbolism which 
is to be traced to the first Creation, 
when man was formed from the 
dust of the earth. We find this as 
early as Irensus, and it may weil, 
therefore, represent an oral expla- 
nation, going back to the days 
of the Evangelist himself. The 
thought would be that our Lord 
will here exercise the same creative 
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ST. JOHN, IX. The Washing in Siloam. 





the eyes of the blind man ae by interpretation, Sent.) 
with the clay,' © and said pon | He went his way there- 
unto him, Go, wash in the} %¢, .¢| fore, and washed, and came 
pool of Siloam, (which is| fifa | seeing. 

man, 








power as that which made man, 
and will complete, by the gift of 
sight, this man, who had hitherto 
been maimed and without the chief 
organ of sense. 

The use of means by which the 
healing power is conveyed is com- 
mon to this instance with that of 
the blind man at Bethsaida (Mark 
vill. 2226), and that of the deaf 
and dumb man in Decapolis (Mark 
vii. 32—37); while the two blind 
men in the house (Matt. ix. 27— 
31), and the two blind men at 
Jericho (Matt. xx. 29—34), are 
touched and receive their sight. 
The reader should carefully com- 
pare these passages of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark. Here it will be 
enough to observe that in each case 
the loss of a channel of communi- 
cation between the individual man 
and the outer world is compensated 
by some special means which may 
help to assure him of the presence 
of the true Healer, and may fur- 
nish a foundation for his faith and 
hope. The deaf man cannot hear 
the tones of a voice that tells of 
mercy and love, but the touch 
applied to the ear may in part 
convey the same gracious truths. 
The blind man cannot see the look 
of compassion which others can 
see, but the saliva or the clay 
applied to the eye gives force to 
the ~word which is heard by the 
ear. In every case we should 
remember that the means is chiefly 
moral, preparing in the sufferer a 
mental condition which can receive 
the gift of healing, and that the 





physical gift is itself regarded as 
a stage in the spiritual education. 
The wisest physicians of the body, 
and the wisest physicians of the 
soul, have alike sought to follow 
in the steps of Him who is their 
common Master. There are con- 
ditions of physical disease for which 
the truest medicines would be faith, 
and love, and hope—a mind at 
peace with itself and with Ged. 
There are morbid states of spiritual 
life that have their cause in phy- 
sical derangement, and would find 
their truest remedy in the healthy 
tone of arestored and vigorous body. 

) Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam.— Comp. Note on chap. 
v. 2 (‘ Bethesda’’), and see Luke 
xiii, 4 (“the tower in Siloam”). 
The locality is almost without 
doubt that now known by the 
Arabic form of the same name, 
the Birket Silwdén, which is in the 
lower Tyropoeon valley, between 
the Temple mountain and Mount 
Zion. It,is about a quarter of a 
mile from the present city wall, 
but in the time of our Lord the 
wall extended up to it (Jos. Wars, 
v. 4,§ 1; so the Antonine Itinerary 
in the fourth century). The place is 
frequently mentioned by Josephus, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that in the present pool we have 
the Siloah of Neh. iii. 15, the 
Shiloah of Isa. viii. 6, and the 
Siloam of the present passage. The 
form of the word here used by St. 
John is that found in the Greek 
translation of both the Old Testa- 
ment passages, 
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had seen him that he was 
blind, said, Is not this 











The words ‘“‘ wash in”? mean lite- 
rally, wash into, that is, “wash so 
that the clay from the eyes will 
pass into the tank,” 

The attempt to show that in the 
waters of Siloam, too, we have an 
ordinary remedial agent, must be 
abandoned, at least as far as re- 
gards blindness. The command 
recalls that to Naaman the Syrian 
(2 Kings v. 10), and not improbably 
recalled it to the mind of the blind 
man. In any case, it is a further 
stage in his spiritual education. It 
is a demand on the faith which 
realises the presence of the Power 
to heal. The place is chosen, per- 
haps, as a well-known spot, or as 
one at some little distance, so as to 
afford time for reflection and a test 
for obedience. It may be, however, 
that there is another reason for the 
choice. The pool of Siloam was 
bound up with all the religious 
feelings of the Feast of Tabernacles. 
A solemn procession went each 
morning to it, and carried water 
from it tothe Temple. That water 
had already led to the teaching of 
the gift of the Spirit to every man 
who should receive the Messiah 
(see Notes on chap. vil. 37 et seq.), 
uttered, perhaps, on this very day 
(comp. verse 1). There would be 
attached, then, to the pool of Siloam 
a sacred significance that would be 
in itself a help to faith. 

Which is by interpretation, 
Sent.—St. John sees a significance 
even in the name. The sending of 
the waters of this intermittent 
spring had given it the name 
Siloam. Popular belief connected 
the moving of the waters with the 
presence of an angel who gave them 





their healing virtue. There was 
One then present who was the 
source of all life and power to 
heal, and He was Himself the sent 
of God. So He-had taught men in 
words which had fixed themselves 
on St. John’s mind (chaps. 111. 17, 
34; v. 36, 88; vii. 29; viii. 42). 
So the prophet Isaiah had spoken 
of His work (chap. lxi. 1), and He 
had quoted that prophecy of His 
own work with the remarkable 
addition from the LXX., “ and 
recovering of sight to the blind.” 
(Comp. Matt. xi. 5, Luke iv. 18, 
and Isa. xli. 7.) So He was later 
called “the Apostle (the One sent) 
of our profession” (Heb. iii. 1). 

And came seeing. — These 
words need no Note for the reader 
who will pause to think of them, 
but we often pass over them with- 
out remembering that a whole world 
of visual objects now first burst 
upon the mind of him who was 
healed. We can only know @ 
part what a revelation this was, 
but we may by thought realise it 
in some degree. There is no refer- 
ence to his coming again to our 
Lord. He returned apparently to 
his usual dwelling, and this agrees 
with the mention of “ neighbours” 
in the following verse. 

(*) They which before had 
seen him that he was blind. 
—The better reading is, that he was 
a beggar. The persons are the 
neighbours, who from living near 
him knew all about him, and those 
who used to see him at the spot 
where he sat begging. Both classes, 
of course, knew that he was blind. 

Is not this he that sat and 
begged ?—Better, Js not this he 
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he that sat and begged? 
® Some said, This is he: 
others said, He is like him: 
but he. said, I am he. 
“° Therefore said they unto 
him, How were thine eyes 
opened? “» He answered 
and said, A man that is 
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called Jesus made clay, and 
anointed mine eyes, and 
said unto me, Go to the 
pool of Siloam, and wash: 
and I went and washed, and 
I received sight. “? Then 
said they unto him, Where 
ishe? He said, I know not. 





that sitteth and beggeth 2 The 
tenses are present, marking his 
usual custom. 

(°) He is like him.—The more 
probable reading is, Vo; but he is 
like him. 


identity. They oppose to it their 
own opinion, that it is a case of 
resemblance only. He himself sets 
the question at rest by declaring 
that he is the same person. 

The verse, and indeed the whole 
narrative, is one of the many 
striking instances of the natural 
form which is taken by the nar- 
rative of one personally acquainted 
with all the facts. We may sup- 
pose that St. John recorded this 
from the lips of the man himself. 
We can still see the whole picture; 
—the man returning, observed by 
one or two neighbours, who spread 
the story; the excitement of their 
curiosity ; the question whether he 
is really the same; some struck by 
the points of identity in the features, 
and declaring that he is; others 
struck by the features of the opened 
eyes lighting up the whole face, 
and declaring that he is not; the 
simple declaration of the man him- 
self, which is at once accepted as 
decisive—all this passes before us 
just as it occurred, 

(°) How were thine eyes 


It is not that these | 
speakers agree after some hesita- | 
tion with those who assert the | 
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opened ?—They wonder at the 
change wrought in him, and seek 
to know how it happened. The 
question is important if we adopt 
the. better reading, beggar, for 
“blind,” in verse 8, as showing 
that they knew he had been blind, 
the moment they knew that he was . 
the same person who used to sit 
and beg. 

@) A man that is called 
Jesus.—Some of the better MSS. 
read, “ The Man that is called 
Jesus,” implying that He would 
be known to the blind man and 
his friends. ‘They can hardly have 
failed to hear of His teaching at 
the feast. 

Made clay, and anointed 
mine eyes.—He gives the details 
in order, omitting the spitting on 
the ground, which he had not 
seen. 

And I received sight.—The 
Greek word means exactly, “ to see 
again.” ‘The power, though given 
in this instance for the first time, 
was usually a restored power, and 
this is expressed in the word. This 
man uses the ordinary language 
of men, though in strictness it was 
not applicable to his own case. 
This use of the word is, moreover, 
justified by other examples. 

@2) I know not.—He had not 
returned to our Lord (verse 7), who 
was passing by when He spoke to 
a 
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“3) They brought to the 
Pharisees him that afore- 
time was blind. “ And 
_ it was the sabbath day 

when Jesus made the clay, 
and opened his eyes. 
“%) Then again the Phari- 
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sees also asked him how 
he had received his sight. 
He said unto them, He 
put clay upon mine eyes, 
and I washed, and do see. 
“® Therefore said some. of 
the Pharisees, This man is 





him (verse 1), and by the time the 
man had gone to the pool and had 
returned would have gone beyond 
his knowledge. 

(3) They brought to the 
Pharisees.—More exactly, They 
bring ; The present tense 
speaks of what they did, as the 
writer thinks of it in actual occur- 
rence. ‘Their question in the pre- 
vious verse, and the fact stated in 
the following verse, seem to indi- 
cate that they did this in the spirit 
of opposition to our Lord. They 
may have been influenced also, as 
the parents were, by the agreement 
of the Jews to excommunicate any 
who should confess Christ (verse 
22). By the term, “to the Pha- 
risees,” we are not to understand 
the Sanhedrin, which did not meet 
on the Sabbath, and which is not 
spoken of by St. John as simply 
“the Pharisees,” but a body of the 
leading Pharisees who were the 
most bitter foes of Christ, and who 
seem at this time to have formed 
practically a permanent committee 
of the Sanhedrin, always ready to 
take counsel or action against Him. 
(Comp. Notes on chap. vii. 82, 45, 
48 


(4) And it was the sabbath 
day.—i.e., most probably, the last 
lay, that great day of the feast of 
chap. vil. 37. Nothing has taken 
place which makes it necessary to 
suppose any interval, and though 





the discourses seem long, they 
would have occupied but a short 
time in delivery. ‘The whole nar- 
rative follows in unbroken order, 
which makes it difficult to suppose 
that a week intervened. 

When Jesus made the clay. 
—This is mentioned as a servile 
work which contravened the Sab- 
bath law. The anointing the eyes 
with spittle on the Sabbath was 
specially forbidden by the decrees 
of the Rabbis. ‘hey held that no 
work of healing might be performed 
on the Sabbath except in cases of 
immediate danger. 

On the question of our Lord’s 
relation to the Sabbath day, see 
Notes on chap. v. 16, e¢ seg., and 
comp. Matt. xii. 10, Luke xiii. 11— 
16, and xiv. 1—6. 

(5) Then again the Pharisees 
also asked.—As the neighbours 
and acquaintances had done before 
(verse 10). 

He said unto them, He put 
clay upon mine eyes. — The 
answer is the same as before, but 
briefer. It is that of a man who 
is answering against his will (comp. 
verse 27), and does not care to say 
more than he is obliged to. 

And do see.—This differs from 
“T received sight” (verse 11). He 
now speaks as in conscious posses- 
sion of the power to see. (Comp. 
verse 25.) : 

( This man is not of God, 
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not of God, because he 
keepeth not the sabbath 
day. Others said, How can 
a man that is a sinner do 
such miracles? And there 
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was a division among them. 
“? They say unto the blind 
man again, What sayest 
thou of him, that he hath 
opened thine eyes? He 








because he keepeth not the 
sabbath day.—See Note on verse 
14, and reterence there. Here the 
truth of the miracle is granted, but 
it isurged that the power by which 
it is wrought cannot be of God, 
because it was exercised on the 
Sabbath day. The inference is, 
that it was done by the influence of 
the power of evil. 

Others said, How can a 
man that is a sinner do such 
miracles ?—This question is asked 
by the better party among the 
Pharisees, represented, as we know, 
by Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathza, and perhaps by Gama- 
hel. They see the inference im- 
plied in the earlier question, and 
appeal to the nature of the miracles 
wrought. Works of mercy, and 
love, and power, were not the pro- 
duct of a life of sin, or of commu- 
nion with the powers of darkness. 
We find evidence of this better 
spirit among the Pharisees before, 
in the question of Nicodemus (chap. 
vii. 51). It has now extended to 
others. The teaching on the earlier 
work on the Sabbath (chap. v.) has 
led some among them, at least, to 
look with allowance upon this. 

And there was a division 
among them.—Comp. Note on 
chap. vu. 40. 

(”?) They say unto the blind 
man again.—The question is not 
asked by either of the parties, for 
this must have been noted, but by 
the assembly generally, They who 
questioned him in verse 16, ques- 


tion him again now. They have 
differed among themselves, and 
they ask what impression the fact 
of the miracle had left upon him, 
who was the object of it, with 
regard to the person of Him who 
had performed it. 

What sayest thou of him, 
that he hath opened thine 
eyes ?—Stress is laid on the pro- 
noun. What sayest thou? He 
ought to know better than any 
one, seeing that his eyes had been 
opened, and this they admit, while 
the nature of his witness is uncer- 
tain; but immediately that is given 
they disbelieve the fact of the 
miracle, and soon reject with scorn 
him they question now (verse 34). 

The English reader should ob- 
serve the punctuation here, which 
rightly makes the question one. [t . 
is sometimes read as though it were, 
“ What sayest thou of Him? that 
He hath opened thine eyes?” It 
is not, however, the fact which is 
here questioned, but the opinion of 
the man, based upon the fact, for 
the present assumed as true, which 
is called for. 

He is a prophet.— The educa- 
tion of the man has,been doing its 
work, and he is convinced that the 
power which has healed him is 
direct from God, and that the person 
who has exercised it is a messenger 
from God. His words are uttered 
in the brevity and calmness of clear 
conviction, and they are the direct 
negative to the statement of the 


| Pharisees, ‘This man is not from 
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said, He is a_ prophet. 
“8 But the Jews did not 
believe concerning him, 
that he had been blind, 
and received his sight, un- 
til they called the parents 
of him that had received 
his sight, “? And they 
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IX. the Parents 
asked them, saying, Is this 
your son, who ye say was 
born blind? how then doth 
he now see? ™ His parents 
answered them and _ said, 
We know that this is our 
son, and that he was born 
blind: ©» but by what 




















God.” (Comp. chaps. ili. 2; iv. 19; 
vi. 14.) It is important to note, 
that even in the language of the 


ordinary people, the word “ pro-| 


phet ”’ did not mean simply a pre- 
dictor of events in the future, but 
one who was as the representative 
of God. He was not only or chiefly 
a ‘‘fore-teller,’’ but a “‘forth-teller,” 
declaring God’s truth, revealing 
His will and character, bearing the 
witness of divine works; but as the 
future is ever present to the divine 
counsels, prophecy, in the narrower 
sense, may be part of the work of 
the true prophet, 

(8) But the Jews did not 
believe.—Better, The Jews there- 
fore did not believe. The words 
are connected, as an inference, 
with those which precede. Be- 
cause of this explanation of the 
fact, they are driven to the expe- 
dient of disbelieving the fact itself. 
The designation of those who take 
this position is remarkable. The 
substantive is not unexpressed, 
as in verse 17, nor is it “the 
Pharisees,” as in verse 16, but it 
is the term which we have met 
with again and again, as marking 
out the leaders of the Jerusalem 
party who were opposed to Christ. 
(Comp. Note on chap. i. 19.) 

Until they called the pa- 
rents.—After they have done s0, 
they can affect to doubt the fact 





no longer (verse 26). But they 
hoped that the parents would from 
fear (verse 22) have given an 
answer which would have enabled 
them to deny the identity of 
person, or the fact of congenital 
blindness. 

(9) Is this your son, who ye 
say was born blind ?—The 
“ve” is emphatic; ye say he was 
born blind, as opposed to us, for 
we do not believe it. There are 
three questions. Is this your son? 
Do ye still say that he was born 
blind ? which is incredible, as he 
now possesses the faculty of sight 
(verse 32). If you do, how do 
you account for the fact that he 
NOW Svvs P 

How then doth he now 
see P—Their question means— 
“How does it come to pass, since 
he was born blind, that he all at 
once seeth?”? The word rendered 
“now,” here and in verses 21 and 
25, conveys the idea of the sudden- 
ness of the change which had 
taken place. 

@ We know that this is 
our son. .—The two earlier 
questions of matter of fact they 
can answer with certainty. They 
know, as none beside themselves 
can know, that he was their son, 
and they know the painful truth 
that he was born blind. 

@) But by what means he 
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means he now seeth, we| 
know not; or who hath 
opened his eyes, we know 
not: he is of age; ask 
him: he shall speak for 
himself. © These words 
spake his parents, because 
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they feared the Jews: for 
the Jews had agreed al- 
ready, that if any man did 
confess that he was Christ, 
he should be put out of 
the synagogue. “™ There- 
fore said his parents, He is 








now seeth.—Better, dut how he 
now seeth. The answer is in the 
exact words of the question, which 
is not seen in our version. They will 
not pass beyond the plain matters 
of fact of which they were certain. 

Or who hath opened his 
eyes.—They pass here to a fourth 
question, which was not asked, but 
which they see to be the real point 
which the Pharises are aiming at, 
and in which they have determined 
not to be entangled. 

He is of age; ask him.—The 
better reading here is probably 
that which places ‘‘ask him ” first: 
ask him, he is of age. The Received 
Text has been influenced by verse 
23. The Greek expresses with the 
fullest emphasis, which it is not 
easy to preserve in English, that 
they intend to have nothing to do 
with this third question, but to 
leave it to their son to answer. 
Literally, it is, Ask him ; he is of 
full age; he himself will speak 
concerning himself. 

(2) For the Jews had agreed 
already.—This does not imply a 
formal decree of the Sanhedrin, but 
an agreement on the part of the 
leaders which they had made 
known to the people, and which 
they would have had little difficulty 
in carrying into effect. The word 
rendered “agreed” occurs again 
in the New Testament only twice. 
It expresses the covenant made 








with Judas, in Luke xxii. 5; and 
the agreement of the Jews to kill 
Paul, in Acts xxiii. 20. 

He should be put out of 
the synagogue.--Comp. chap. 
xvi. 2, and Luke vi. 22. The 
Jews at a later date distinguished 
three kinds of excommunication. 
(1) The lightest continued for 
thirty days, and prescribed four 
cubits as a distance within which 
the person may not approach any 
one, not even wife or children; with 
this limitation, it did not make ex- 
clusion from the synagogue neces- 
sary. (2) The severer included 
absolute banishment from all re- 
ligious meetings, and absolute 
giving up of intercourse with all 
persons, and was formally pro- 
nounced with curses. (3) The 
severest was a perpetual banishment 
from all meetings, and a practical 
exclusion from the fellowship of 
God’s people. It has been some- 
times supposed that the words of 
Luke vi. 22, (a) “separate you,” 
(6) “reproach you,” (c) ‘ cast out 
your name,” refer to these gra- 
dations, but probably the only 
practice known in the time of our 
Lord was that which was later 
regarded as the intermediate form, 
falling short of perpetual banish- 
ment, but being, while the ban 
lasted, exclusion from all the 
cherished privileges of an Israelite 

(23) See Noto on verse 21. 
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of age; ask him. ° Then 
again called they the man 
that was blind, and said 
unto him, Give God the 
praise: we know that this 
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manisasinner. “ He an- 
swered and said, Whether 
he be a sinner or xo, I 
know not: one thing I 
know, that, whereas I was 











4 Then again called they 
the man that was blind.—He 
had not been present during the 
interview with his parents. They 
now wish him to believe that they 
have ascertained from his parents 
either that he was not their son, or 
that he was not really born blind. 
It is useless for him, therefore, to 
persist in his belief that a prophet 
had given him the power to see. 

Give God the praise.— 
Better, Give glory to God, This 
phrase is very generally misunder- 
stood, though almost all competent 
authorities are agreed as to its 
true meaning. It is not ‘‘ Give 
God the praise for your cure, in- 
stead of this Man, who is a sinner, 
Trace the gift to its true source, 
and give glory to the true Giver.” 
This is wholly opposed to the con- 
text, for they are assuming that no 
cure has really taken place. The 
phrase is rather an adjuration call- 
ing upon the man to speak, as in 
God’s presence, and confess the 
whole truth. (Comp. the words of 
Joshua to Achan, ‘‘My son, give, 
I pray thee, glory to the Lord God 
of Israel, and make confession unto 
Him; and tell me now what thou 
hast done; hide it not from me,” 
Josh. vii. 19. Comp. also 1 Sam. 
vi. 5; Jer, xiii. 16; 1 Esdr, ix. 8; 
Rev. xvi. 9.) 

We know that this man is 
a Sinner.—Some of them had said 
before that He was not from God, 
while others had felt that such 
miracles were inconsistent with the 








belief that He was a sinner. The 
man himself had declared his simple 
conviction that He was a prophet 
(verses 16 and 17). They now 
assert, with the emphasis of an 
authority which is beyond question, 
that they know Him to be asinner, 

@) Whether he be a sinner 
or no, I know not.—The words 
“or no” are added to the text, but 
rightly complete the meaning. He, 
like his parents, will confine him- 
self to matters of fact coming under 
his own certain knowledge. They 
had declared authoritatively that 
they knew this Man to be one 
whose life was characterised by sin. 
He is convinced that this cannot be 
so (verses 31, 33), but he does not 
dispute their assertion ; he simply 
makes his own, which cannot be 
gainsaid, and which cuts the ground 
from under them. 

One thing I know.—For this 
use of “one thing” to mark the 
chief thing which is so important 
that all others are excluded, and it 
is left as the only one in the mind, 
comp. Mark x. 21 (“one thing thou 
lackest”) and Luke x. 42 (‘one 
thing is needful”), 

Whereas I was blind, now 
I see.—Better, Being a blind man, 
now I see. He places the two things 
in contrast. He was the well-known 
‘*blind man,” whose experience of 
his own blindness had extended 
from birth to manhood. They 
declare that he has not been healed. 
He is conscious of his power to see, 
and this oue thing he affirms. The 
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blind, now I see. © Then | 
said they to him again, 
What did he to thee? how 
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jopened he thine eyes? 
©) He answered them, I 
have told you already, and 








difficulty is of their making; let 
them explain it as they think best. 

6) Then said they to him 
again.—Failing to establish their 
denial of the fact, they repeat their 
questionings as to the means used. 
They hope, it may be, to detect 
some difference in the accounts, or 
something which they can construe 
into a charge against our Lord ; 
or, perhaps, as some have suggested, 
their repeated questions are merely 
to gain time or cover their retreat. 
His honest boldness is too much for 
their craft. Their adjuration to 
speak as in Gcd’s presence has been 
answered in a way they little ex- 
pected, and the questions they now 
repeat are asked because they know 
not what to say. 

7) I have told you already, 
and ye did not hear.—The man 
becomes weary of this cross-ques- 
tioning, the purpose of which is 
sufficiently clear to him. His first 
answer was in the fewest possible 
words (verse 15, compared with 
verse 7), and even these he will not 
repeat. There is some difficulty 
about the meaning of the word 
“hear” in the two clauses of this 
verse. When the man says “ Ye 
did not hear,” we naturally under- 
stand “did not heed;” but when 
he goes on to say, ‘‘ Wherefore 
would ye hear it again?” the word 
clearly has its ordinary sense of 
hearing. ‘The same word occurs in 
the two clauses in the Greek, just 
as it does in the English, and we 
are scarcely justified in giving it 
two distinct meanings. If we were 
to read both clauses as questions, 





we should avoid this difficulty, and 
get a sense which would suit the 
evident feeling of the man. He is 
impatient, and expresses this in a 
series of rapid questions. ‘I have 
told you already, and did ye not 
hear? wherefore would ye hear it 
again? will ye also be His dis- 
ciples ?” 

Wil ye also be his dis- 
ciples?— The words refer, pro- 
bably, to some who are His disciples, 
not to the man himself as being, 
or being ready to become, a dis- 
ciple. This is a further stage of 
his spiritual education which is to 
follow, but has not yet arrived 
(verses 35—38). The man must 
have known of the existence of a 
band of disciples, who indeed in 
his presence had questioned their 
Master concerning him (verse 2), 
and it is not unlikely that while 
the parents were being questioned, 
the son may have learnt more con- 
cerning the work of Christ. ‘The 
question puts the irony in the 
severest form, “Surely ye also do 
not wish to become His disciples ?” 
It may have been designed, or may 
only have been as an arrow drawn 
at a venture; but there must have 
been among those of whom it was 
asked, men who tried in vain to 
encase themselves in the armour of 
authority, which would repel his 
shaft and silence him. It must 
have gone through the joints of the 
harness and pierced to the hearta 
of men like Nicodemus, who were 
half-disciples without the ‘‘courage 
of their convictions.” Here was 
the blind beggar making an opep 
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ye did not hear: wherefore 
would ye hear tz again? 
will ye also be his disciples? 
“) Then they reviled him, 
and said, Thou art his dis- 
ciple ; but we are Moses’ 
disciples. © We know that 
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God spake unto Moses: as 
for this fellow, we know 
not from whence he is. 
© The man answered and 
said unto them, Why here- 
in is a marvellous thing, 
that ye know not from 
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avowal of that which the Pharisees 
and rulers dared only to confess by 
night (chap. iii. 2). 

(8) Then they reviled him. 
—The Greek word occurs only here 
in the Gospels. The other passages 
where it occurs in the New Testa- 
ment are Acts xxiii. 4, 1 Cor. iy. 
12, and 1 Pet. ii. 23. It expresses 
the passionate outburst of their 
anger, which was excited by his 
guestion, and finds vent in heaping 
reproaches upon him. 

Thou art his disciple.—They 
cast his own reproach back upon 
himself, but in stronger words than 
he had used they mark out the dis- 
tinction between Jesus and them- 
selves. Zhou art that Man's dis- 
ciple. 

But we are Moses’ dis- 
ciples. — The emphasis of the 
words is important. We, as opposed 
to thou ; Moses, as opposed to that 
Man's. 

() We know that God spake 
unto Moses.— Better, We know 
that God hath spoken unto Moses. 
‘‘He was commissioned,” they 
would say, ‘‘ by God, and received 
a revelation from God which re- 
mains to us.” They would press 
here, as before, the authority of 
the great Lawgiver, which to every 
Israelite was final. They will not, 
therefore, accept this Man as a 
prophet. Their words have tacit 
teference also to the fact that His 





works were in their eyes a trans- 
gression of the Mosaic law. There 
is an opposition between them. 
Both cannot be right, and they will 
themselves continue to be disciples 
of Moses. He, it is implied, by con- 
fessing Jesus to be a prophet, was 
practically denying the authority 
of Moses. > 

As for this fellow, we know 
not from whence he is.—In our 
English version the words in italics 
are added, but they do not express 
more than the single Greck word, 
which is used with contempt. Be- 
fore they had said, “ Howbeit we 
know this Man whence He is; 
but when Christ cometh, no man 
knoweth whence He is” (chap. vii. 
27; see Notes on this and the next 
verse). They here oppose the divine 
authority of the mission of Moses, 
which was acknowledged by all, to 
the absence, as they would say, of 
any such authority for the work of 
Jesus. Their words are meant to 
convey more than they express, 
coming as they do in sharp contrast 
with ‘“ God spake unto Moses.” 
They would say again, “This Man 
is not of God” (verse 16),““ We know 
that this Man is a sinner” (verse 
24). For the expression, “ whence 
He is,” i.e.. “what authority He 
has,” comp. chap, xix. 9 and Matt. 
xxi. 23. 

(3°) Why herein is a marvel- 
lous thing.—Several of the better 
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whence he is, and yet he 
hath opened mine eyes. 
8) Now we know that God 
heareth not sinners: but if 


| 
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any man be a worshipper 
of God, and doeth his will, 
him he heareth. ©) Since 
‘hae world began was it not 














MSS. read more emphatically, the 
marvellous thing. He again puts 
two contradictory positions—their 
assertion that they knew not by 
what authority Jesus did these 
things (whence He was), and the 
evident fact that He had opened 
his eyes. He cannot reconcile their 
statement with what he knows to 
be true, and he states his wonder in 
the strongest form. 

That ye know not from 
whence he is—i.e., ye whose 
business it is to know, ye who 
claim for yourselves a_ special 
knowledge of all such questions, 
and whose duty it is to inquire 
into the authority of any one who 
asserts that he is a teacher or a 
prophet. (Comp. Note on chap. i. 24.) 

3 Now we know that God 
heareth not sinners.— What 
they should have known, but 
asserted that they did not, he 
proceeds to declare. The argument 
of this and the two following verses 
may be stated in syllogistic form, 
thus :—(1) God heareth not sinners, 
but only those who worship Him 
and do His will. (2) That God 
heareth this Man is certain, for 
such a miracle could be performed 
only by divine power. (3) This 
Man, therefore, is not a sinner, but 
is from God. 

He assumes as a general truth, 
which all accepted, that God heareth 
not sinners. This is based upon 
numerous passages in the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures—e.g., Isa. i. 11 
Zh Pes. Exvi-n18,, and cix.,7'; 
Prov. xv. 8, 29; Job xxvii. 9, and 





xxxv. 13. We are, of course, to 
understand the word “sinner” in 
the sense in which they had used 
it in verses 16 and 24. They had 
said that they knew this Man to be 
a sinner, and they meant one who 
was a sinner in a darker sense than 
that in which the word may be 
applied to all men. He asserts, 
as a truth which agrees with the 
whole teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, and with all the religious 
instincts of men, that there would 
be no communion between such a 
man and heaven. Such a man 
could not be commissioned as a 
prophet, or so heard in heaven as 
to have power to work miracles on 
earth. (Comp. Notes on chap. xi. 
41, 42, and see Acts iii. 12.) Men 
have sometimes taken the words 
altogether apart from their context, 
and read into them a dark meaning 
which they cannot be rightly made 
to bear. Neither these words, nor 
any words of God, assign any limit 
to the divine grace, which extendeth 
to every penitent sinner; nor is 
there any voice of any child of 
man lifted to heaven, which is not 
heard by the Father who is in 
heaven. 4 

It has often been noted here that 
the words are spoken by one whose 
authority does not make them bind- 
ing upon us; but it is clear that 
they were accepted as a general 
truth. We need no other explana- 
tion if we bear in mind the special 
sense which is here attached to tha 
word “ sinner.” 

(2) Since the world began 
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heard that any man opened 
the eyes of one that was 
born blind ™ If this 
man were not of God, he 


and cast him out. 


could do nothing. “ They 
answered and said unto 
him, Thou wast altogether 
born in sins, and dost thou 








was it not heard.—Literally, 
from the world-age was it not heard. 
The phrase is a reminiscence of Isa. 
lxiv. 4. (Comp. also Luke i. 70.) 

The eyes of one that was 
born biind.—This differentiates 
the miracle from the others in cases 
of blindness, and still more from 
all ordinary cures of maladies of 
the eyes. The man expresses what 
was simply true, that no science or 
skill had at that time been equal to 
the removal of blindness which had 
accompanied birth. That modern 
science has succeeded in making 
eyen this possible, is altogether 
beside the question, unless it is 
pretended that human skill could 
effect it under like conditions and 
with the same means. For the 
man himself there had been years 
of darkness without a ray of hope, 
for none had ever dreamt that re- 
covery was within the limits of 
possibility ; and now that the 
blessing has come, he regards it 
as the gift of God, and doubts 
not that the immediate giver is 
from God. 

#8) If this man were not of 
God.—His argument meets each 
of their assertions. His general 
assumption, admitted as a universal 
truth (verse 31), had denied their 
assertion that this Man was a 
sinner. His conclusion now denies 
their assertion, “ This Man is not 
of God” (verse 16). 

He could do nothing—i.e,, 
nothing of this kind, no miracle 
such as this, much less this miracle 
itself. 





G4) Thou wast altogether 
born in sins,—Their reproach 
now takes the most malignant 
form, and shrinks not from casting 
in his teeth the calamity of his 
birth as the mark of special sin. 
“Thou didst come into the world,” 
these words mean, “bearing the 
curse of God upon thy face. Thou 
hast said that God heareth not 
sinners. Thy life in its first 
moments bore the marks of some 
fearful crime.” 

And dost thou teach us P— 
t.e., *‘ Dost thou, marked more tham 
is the common lot of man by sin, 
teach ws, who are the authorised. 
teachers and expositors of the 
truth?” For any one to have 
doubted their authority would have 
seemed out of question; but here 
was one who had been a beggar, 
one of the ‘people of the earth,” 
untrained in the Law, and therefore 
cursed (comp. Note on chap. vii. 49), 
and, more than this, altogether born 
in sin, who was actually teaching 
them! 

And they cast him out.— 
These words are generally taken to 
mean excommunication, as in the 
margin, and it is certain that 
they may have this sense. (Comp. 
3 John 10.) Having this meaning 
before them, our translators did 
not, however, think it the better 
one, and their view seems to be 
borne out by the general impres- 
sion which we get from the narra- 
tive. The man, with all his bold. 
ness, has not technically fallen 
under the ban they had threatened, 
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teach us? And they cast 
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|him, he said unto him, 


him out.! © Jesus heard |} 0 | Dost thou believe on the 
that they had cast him out;| 75 |Son of God? © He an- 
him. 


and when he had found 


swered and said, Who is 








for he has not “ confessed that He! 


was Christ” (verse 22). A decree 
of the Sanhedrin would have been 
necessary, and this must have been 
formally pronounced. Now, we feel 
that in a detailed narrative such as 
we have here, all this would hardly 
be told in a single short sentence. 
It seems to be rather that their 


anger has now passed all bounds. | out. 
refute the truth | knows it is because of his bold con- 


They cannot 


usual term applied by our Lord 
to Himself. But comp. Notes on 
chaps. i. 51, and x. 36; and see Matt. 
xxvi. 63, and xxvil. 43. On the 
other hand the reading, “Son of 
God,” is certainly as old as the 
second century, and seems to supply 
the sense which the context re- 
quires. The man had been cast 
Our Lord hears of this and 


which, in his honest, homely wav, !fession that He was a prophet. 


he has put before them. ‘They can 
only heap reproaches upon him, 
and thrust him by force out of 
their presence. 

(35) Jesus heard that they 
had cast him out; and when 
he had found him.—There is 
no hint of time or place. We may 
naturally suppose that this seeking 
and finding on the part of our 
Lord followed immediately on the 
expulsion by the Pharisees. His 
parents had, for fear of the Phari- 
sees, forsaken him; and they who 
should have been as the shepherd 
of this sheep of the flock of Israel, 
had thrust him from them; but in 
his case, too, the words of the 
Psalmist were to be fulfilled, 
‘When my father and my mother 
forsake me, the Lord taketh me 
up.” The Good Shepherd, who 
gathereth the lambs with His arm, 
and carrieth them in His bosom, is 
at hand to lead him. 

Dost thou believe on the 
Son of God ?— There is much 
doubt about the true reading here. 
A majority of the best MSS. have 
* the Son of Man,” which is the 





|'The lesson He had before taught 


him had been learnt, and had borne 
fruit. He will lead him from that 
confession to a higher one. He 
rarks him out as distinct from 
others, and asks a question which 
is meant by its form to lead him to 
an affirmative answer, “ Thou be- 
lievest on the Son of God?” This 
question follows naturally on the 
truth which the man had grasped. 
“Tf this Man were not of God, He 
could do nothing” (verse 33); and 
this title was oné of the theocratic 
names of the Messiah. (Comp. 
chap. i. 49.) The title, ‘‘Son of 
Man,” could hardly have conveyed 
to him the same meaning. Its in- 
sertion in some of the MSS. here is 
probably to be traced to the fact 
that copyists substituted the title 
which our Lord more generally 
used for the rarer one. We should 
carefully bear in mind that though 
our Lord does not usually apply 
the title ‘¢ Son of God’’ to Himself, 
He constantly asserts the truth 
which it expresses. (Comp., ¢.g., in 
this Gospel, chaps. v., vii., and viii.) 

(6) Who is he, Lord, that I 
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he, Lord, that I might be- 
lieve on him? & And 
Jesus said unto him, Thou 
hast both seen him, and it 
is he that talketh with 
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thee. 
Lord, I believe. 
worshipped him. 

@) And Jesus said, For 
judgment I am come into 


) And he said, 
And he 








might believe on him ?—For 
** Lord” it would be better to read 
Sir, as in chaps. iv. 11, 19; v. 7, 
et al. The man does not express 
by it more than the reverence to a 
prophet or teacher. He recognises 
Him by the voice which he had 
heard before, and now for the first 
time sees Him. He is ready to 
believe on the Messiah whom all 
expected, and he feels that this 
prophet, who had opened his eyes, 
can tell him who the Messiah is. 
The form of the question, “ Who.is 
He?” suggests that he half ex- 
pected that He, upon whom he 
looked, was more than a prophet, 
and was none other than the 
Messiah Himself. In the absence 
of any such thought, the question 
would have taken a vague form, 
such as ‘Whereis He ?” or ‘When 
shall He appear?” Heasks as one 
who knows that the object of his 
faith is at hand. 

(7) Thou hast both seen 
him, and it is he that 
talketh with thee.—The answer 
reminds us of that to the woman of 
Samaria, “T that speak unto thee 
am He” (chap. iv. 26); but here 
both the sense of sight and that of 
hearing, are appealed to as conyey- 
ing knowledge to the mind. There 
is a special fitness in the emphasis 
thus laid upon the seeing Him, in 
the case of one whose very power 
to see was witness to the presence 
of the Messiah. The words do not 
refer to any earlier meeting, but 
the perfect tense refers to the com- 


pletion of the act of vision and the 
abiding impression. 

@8) And he said, Lord, I be- 
lieve.—The title is repeated, but 
now with the deeper meaning. His 
half-faith has passed into full con- 
viction. The spiritual education 
has led him step by step from “the 
Man that is called Jesus ” (verse 11) 
to the confession that He is “a 
prophet”’ (verse 17), and that He is 
“of God” (verse 33), to the belief 
that He is the Messiah. It is the 
course of a plain man in the 
honesty of his heart daring to 
think for himself, and to act upon 
his convictions. He declines to be 
silenced by authority, or ensnared 
in the mazes of argument. The 
ultimate facts of his own conscious- 
ness supply him with a definite 
foundation of truth, and this is 
immovable. The steps by which 
he advances in knowledge are a 
striking comment on the promise 
(chap. vii. 17). 

And he worshipped him.— 
The act of adoration is the neces- 
sary expression of his faith in the 
Son of God. We may not think 
that he has yet learnt all that this 
term includes; but he has at least 
learnt that the Son of God has the 
attribute of the divine glory, and 
is the object of human worship. It 
should be noted that St. John uses 
the word here rendered “ wor- 
shipped” only when speaking of 
the worship of God. (Comp. also 
chaps. iv. 20—24 and xii. 20.) 

@) For judgment I am come 
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this world, that they which 
see not might see; and 
that they which see might 
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be made blind. © And 
some of the Pharisees which 
were with him heard these 








into this world.—These words 
arise immediately out of what has 
preceded. The beggar has passed 
from a state of physical blindness, 
and has received the faculty of 
sight. He has passed from a state 
of spiritual blindness, and has re- 
ceived the power to recognise and 
believe on Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God. He did not see, but the 
result of the manifestation of the 
Messiah is for him that he now 
does see. Conscious of his own 
spiritual blindness, he asked, “ Who 
is He, Lord, that I might believe 
on Him?” and to him, as to every 
earnest and humble seeker after 
truth, because in all his seeming 
need he really “hath,” there is 
given that he may “have more 
abundance.” In marked contrast 
to this spirit of humility and de 
sire to come to the light, was that 


of the Pharisees. They claimed to | j 


have the “key of knowledge” 
(Matt. xi. 25), and were, as a 
Pharisee represents him who is 
“called a Jew,” “confident that 
they were guides of the blind, 
lights of ‘them which are in dark- 
ness” (Rom. ii. 17 e¢ seg. ; comp. 1 
Cor. i. 21; iii. 18). Conscious of their 
—own spiritual light, they felt no 
need of a truer Light, and therefoxe 
could not see it ; and from them, as 
from every careless and _self-trust- 
ing possessor of truth, because, in 
all his seeming abundance, he really 
“hath not,” there is taken away 
‘* even that he hath.” (Comp. Note 
on chap. i. 16.) 

This passing from darkness to 








suggests thoughts which our Lord | 
has already uttered in chap. ili. 
17—19, and which will meet us 
again more fully in chap. xii. 37— 
50. (See Notes on these passages.) 
Judgment is not the ultimate end 
of His coming, for He came to 
save the world; but it is an end, 
and therefore a result. The special 
form of the word rendered “judg- 
ment”? in this place is used no- 
where else by St. Jonn, and indicates 
that what is here thought of is not 
the act of judging, but the concrete 
result—the sentence pronounced 
after judgment. His coming was 
a bringing light into the darkness 
of men’s hearts, a testing of the 
false and the true, and as men 
accepted or rejected Him they 
pronounced a judicial sentence upon 
themselves. That light judged no_ 
man, and yet by it every man was 
judged. 

That they which see not 
might see.—The force of thesa 
words lies in the fact that the 
phrases, “they which see not” and 
“they which see,” are to be in- 
terpreted as from their own point 
of view—‘‘ That they which think 
they see not might really see; and 
that they which think they see 
might really be made blind.” 

(4) And some of the Phari- 
sees which were with him.— 
The words in the preceding verse 
are not addressed specially to any 
one. The Pharisees would be still 
watching our Lord, and some had 
probably followed the beggar, ex- 
pecting that our Lord would seek 


light, and from light to darkness, | him, and hoping tha‘ the interview 
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words, and said unto him, 
Arewe blind also? “ Jesus 
said unto them, If ye were 
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they were really Blind. 


blind, ye should have no sin: 
butnow yesay, Wesee; there- 
fore your sin remaineth. 








might furnish some ground for a 
fresh charge against one or both of 
them. It is the presence of mental 
conditions such as theirs and such 
as his that has brought again to 
our Lord’s thoughts the judicial 
result of His manifestation; and 
this rises to His lips as an utterance 
vf the solemn thought that fills 
His mind. The Pharisees hear 
this exclamation, and apply to 
themselves that which their own 
state suggested; but which 
was expressed as, and is, a wide 
law, holding true for all man- 
kind. 

Are we blind also ?—They 
misunderstand His words, for He 
has asserted of the blind (“they 
which see not”’) that the result of 
His coming is “that they might 
see.” But yet they do not under- 
stand the words in a physical sense, 
in which they could have had no 
application to themselves. Care is 
required to catch the force of the 
term in these three verses, and it 
may be well to distinguish again 
the meanings attached to the word 
blind. It is used (1) for physical 
blindness. This has been its mean- 
ing throughout the chapter. It 
suggests the imagery in these 
verses, but is not itself present in 
the thought, which is of spiritual 
blindness only. (2) For conscious 
spiritual blindness (“they which 
see not,” ‘‘they which think they 
see not”), which is really the first 
step to spiritual sight. (3) For 
unconscious spiritual blindness 
(‘they which see,” “they which 
think they see’’), which is really 








the first step to a total loss of 
spiritual perception. 

41) If ye were blind, ye 
should have no sin.— His 
answer is that He does not place 
them among those who are in this 
second sense blind. If they were 
among those ‘‘ which see not” 
they would be conscious of their 
blindness, and would seek for 
spiritual light. They would ask, 
“Who is He, Lord, that we may 
believe on Him?” and would not 
ask in vain. In that case their 
present rejection of Him would 
arise from ignorance willing to be 
overcome, and this ignorance, not 
being wilful, would not be sin. 
Conscious ignorance would be the 
first step towards knowledge. 

But now ye say, We see.— 
Their true place is among those 
who were spiritually blind, and 
were unconscious of it, ‘ they 
which see,” ‘they which think 
they see.” For them the first step 
towards true spiritual light must 
be a consciousness of blindness. 
As it is, as long as they think 
that they see, there is no ground 
ve hope. (Comp. Matt. ix. 12, 
13. 


Therefore your sin re. 
maineth.—The word “therefore ” 
should probably be omitted. The 
words “ Your sin remaineth,” or 
better, Your sin abideth (comp. 
Note on chap. iii. 36), stand alone in 
their awful solemnity. They stand 
side by side with ‘‘Ye say, We 
see.” The two states are one. 
The assertion of spiritual know- 
ledge and independence was the 
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CHAPTER X.—® Ve- 
rily, verily, I say unto you, 
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the Good Shepherd. 


He that entereth not by 
the door into the sheepfold, 





1 








original cause of sin (Gen. iii. 8), fall far short of certainty, due to 


and while spiritual pride exists sin 
cannot cease. 


x. 


[(2) Jesus 1s Truru, Lieut, 
AND Love (continued). 
(c) Jesus is Love {chap, x. 
1—42). 


(a) The Good | Shepherd, 
who giveth His life for 
the sheep (verses 1— 
20). 

(8) The discourse at the 
Feast of the Dedication 
(verses 22-—38). 

The true sheep hear the 
Shepherd’s voice 
(verses 22—30). 

The charge of blasphemy 
shown by their Scrip- 
tures to be groundless 
(verses 30—38). 

(y) Rejected in Jerusalem, 
Jesus goes away be- 
yond Jordan. | 

®) Verily, verily, Isay unto 
you.—This formula is not used at 
the beginning of a fresh discourse, 
but is, in every case, the solemn 
introduction of some development of 
our Lord’s deeper teaching. (Comp. 
Note on chap. i. 51). We are not, 
then, to regard this chapter as a 
new subject, but as part of the 
teaching commenced in chap. ix. 
25, and arising out of the sign of 
healing the blind man. This sign 
is present to their thoughts at the 

close of the discourse, in verse 21. 
He that entereth not by 
the door into the sheepfold. 


—The special form which the dis- | 


course here takes has been thought, 
with a probability which does not 





the actual presence of a sheepfold 
with the shepherds and their flocks. 
(See chap. v. 2.) We know that 
Bethesda was near the “sheep- 
gate,” and we have seen that it is 
not improbably to be identified 
with a covered portion of the Pool 
of Siloam. (See Note on chap v. 
2.) In any case, there must have 
been sheepfolds sufficiently near 
to make it possible that they had 
arrived at one, and the change in 
the central points of the allegory 
find their most natural explanatior 
in thoughts of the shifting scene 
on which it is based. ‘The de- 
scription of such a scene, by 
Bochart, written more than two 
centuries ago, has been borne out 
by all modern travellers. We 
have to think of an open fold, 
surrounded by a wall or railing, 
into which, at eventide, the shep- 
herds lead their flocks, committing 
them, during the night, to the care 
of an under-shepherd, who guards 
the door. In the morning they 
knock and the porter opens the 
door, which has been securely 
fastened during the night, and 
each shepherd calls his own sheep, 
who know his voice and follow him 
to the pasturage. (Comp. Thomson, 
The Land and the Book, vol. i., pp. 
299—302.) 

Itis to some part of such a scene 
as this, passing before our Lord’s 
eye as He taught, that we have to 
trace the words which follow. But 
we must remember that His mind 
and theirs were full of thoughts 
ready to pass into a train like this. 
“ Thy servants are shepherds, both 
we and also our fathers” (Gen 
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but climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thief 
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The Shepherd. 


and a robber. © But he 
| that, entereth in by the 








xlvii. 8), was the statement of the 
first sons of Israel, and it was true 
of their descendants. This truth 
was bound up with their whole 
history. The greatest heroes of 
Israel— Abraham, Jacob, Moses, 
David—had all been shepherds, 
and no imagery is more frequent 
in prophecy or psalm than that 
drawn from the shepherd’s work. 
We must fill our minds with these 
Old Testament thoughts if we 
would understand this chapter. 
Let any one, before commencing 
it, read thoughtfully Ps. xxiii., 

Isa. xl. 11, Jer. xxiii. 1—4, Ezek. 
xxxiv., and especially Zech. xi. 
4—17, and he will find that he 
has the key which unlocks most of 
its difficulties. We have, then, the 
scene passing before their eyes, and 
the Old Testament thoughts of the 
Shepherd, connected as they were, 
on one hand with Jehovah and the 
Messiah, and on the other with the 
careless shepherds of Israel, dwell- 
ing in their minds; and we have, 
in the events which have just 
taken place, that which furnishes 
the starting-point, and gives to all 
that follows its fulness of meaning. 
The Pharisees claimed for them- 
selves that they were shepherds of 
Israel. They decreed who should 
be admitted to, and who should be 
cast out from the fold. They pro- 
fessed to be interpreters of God’s 

truth, and with it to feed His flock. 
Pharisces, shepherds! what did 
they, with their curses and excom- 
munications, know of the tender- 
ness of the Shepherd who “ shall 
gather the lambs with His arm, and 
carry them in His bosom, and shall 
gently lead those that are with 








young”? Pharisees feed the flock 
of God! What had they, with their 
pride and self-righteousness, ever 
known of the infinite love and mercy 
of God; or what had their hearts 
ever felt of the wants and woes of 
the masses of mankind ? This poor 
blind beggar was an example of 
their treatment of the weaker ones 
of the flock. In spirit, if not in 
deed (chap. ix. 22, 34), they had 
thrust him out from the fold of 
God. The true Shepherd had 
sought and found this lost sheep, 
who is now standing near, in His 
presence and in that of the false 
shepherds. He teaches who the 
Shepherd and what the flock of 
God really are. 

On the meaning of “the door,” 
see the fuller expansion in verses 
7—9. 

Climbeth up some other 
way.—Or, more exactly, elimbeth 
up from elsewhere—i.e., from some 
part of the fence, away from the 
door where the porter is watch- 
ing. 

The same is a thief and a 
robber. — The former of these 
words means the petty thief who 
commits the smaller or unobserved 
robbery. The latter means the 
brigand or highwayman, and is 
applied, ¢.g., to Barabbas and to the 
two crucified with our Lord. The 
words are repeated in verse 8. 
They are probably joined together 
to express, in all its fulness, tho 
idea which is common to both. If 
we press the individual sense of 
each, it may be that the false 
shepherds united the meaner faults 
and the greater crimes. 

) But he that entereth in 
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door is the shepherd of 
the sheep. © To him the}. 
porter openeth; and the 
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sheep hear his voice: and 
he calleth his own sheep 
by name, and leadeth them 








by the door. — See Notes on 
verses 7—9. 

Is the shepherd of the 
sheep.—Better, is a shepherd of 
the sheep. The word here (comp. 
verse 12) simply characterises him 
that entereth by the door as a 
shepherd, in opposition to the 
robber who climbeth over the 


fence. 

® To him the porter 
openeth.—The word “porter” 
is not, perhaps, misleading to 


many, but for the sake of the 
possible few, it may be noted that 
door-keeper is what is here meant. 
There is no further interpretation 
of what, in the spiritual fold, 
corresponds to the office of the 
porter, whereas the door and the 
shepherd are successively made 
the texts of fuller expositions of 
Christ’s own work. Weare not, 
therefore, to regard “the porter” 
as an essential part of the allegory 
(comp. verse 5), nor need we 
trouble ourselves with the various 
expositions which have been given 
of it. At the same time, we should 
not forget that the thought is one 
which impressed itself on the mind 
of St. Paul. At Ephesus “a great 
and effectual door was opened unto 
him” (1 Cor. xvi. 9); ‘‘ when he 
came to Troas to preach Christ’s 
gospel a door was opened unto him 
of the Lord” (2 Cor. ii. 12); the 
Colossians are exhorted to pray 
that “a door of the word (the 
gospel) may be opened, to speak 
the mystery of Christ ”’ (Col. iv. 3); 
at the close of the first missionary 
journey he and Barnabas told how 








“ God had opened the door of faith 
unto the Gentiles” (Acts xiv. 27). 
We have St. Paul’s authority, 
therefore, for understanding by 
the “door-keeper,” if we are to 
interpret it here, the Holy Spirit, 
whose special work it is to deter- 
mine who are shepherds and sheep, 
and to call each to the work and posi- 
tion given to him by God. We must 
be careful to note, with this inter- 
pretation, that St. Paul gives divine 
titles to Him who thus opens the 
door, lest, from the humble position 
of the porter in the material fold, 
we should be led to unworthy 
thoughts of Him who is “ neither 
made, nor created, nor begotten, 
but proceeding.” 

And the sheep hear his 
voice.—The reference is here to 
the whole of the sheep in the fold; 
they are all roused as they hear a 
shepherd’s cry, which is the signal 
fur their being led forth to the 
pastures. 

And he ecalleth his own 
sheep by name, and leadeth 
them out.—Now the sheep of the 
shepherd’s own flock are thought 
of. They are singled out from the 
rest, each one by its own name. A 
mountain shepherd in our own 
country, and even a shepherd’s 
dog, will know a single sheep 
among hundreds from other flocks, 
and there is nothing more strange 
in the sheep being trained to know 
its own name and its shepherd’s 
voice. We have to think, also, of 
a much closer relationship between 
the owner and his sheep, which 
were almost part of his family, 
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out. “ And when he put- 
teth forth his own sheep, 
he goeth before them, and 
the sheep follow him: for 
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they know his voice. © And 
a stranger will they not 
follow, but will flee from 
him: for they know not 








! 
than any with which we are fami- 
liar. All animals learn to know 
those who love and protect them, 
and the Eastern shepherd was as 
much with his sheep as we are 
with the domestic animals. (Comp. 
1 Sam. xvii. 34—37; 2 Sam xii. 
3.) The practice was not unknown 
in the West, for Aristotle tells us 
that “in each flock they train the 
bell-wether to lead the way, 
whenever he is called by name by 
the shepherd”’ (History of Animals, 
vi. 19); and Theocritus bas handed 
down to us the names by which 
the Shepherd Lacon addressed 
three of his flock :— 


“Ho, Curly-horn ; Ho, Swift-foot, leave 
the tree, 
And pasture eastward where ye 
Baldhead see.”— Idyll v. 102, 3. 


@) And when he putteth 
forth his own sheep. — The 
majority of the better MSS. add 
the word ‘‘all.’? The tense is past. 
We should read, therefore, when he 
has put forth all his own sheep. 
The addition is important as mark- 
ing the care of the shepherd to 
count his flock and see that none is 
missing. The word “put forth” 
is stronger than “lead out,” in the 
previous verse, and represents the 
details of the action as it took 
place -in the sheepfold. The 
shepherd would call each sheep by 
name, and when it answered to its 
name would drag it outside the 
fold. Though it knew its shepherd, 
it would be unwilling to separate 
itself from the whole flock. One 








by one, then, he calls his sheep, 
and places them outside the fold. 

He goeth before them, and 
the sheep follow him.—This is 
one of the incidents in the manage- 
ment of an Eastern flock, which 
strikes all who see it for the first 
time, and is abundantly illustrated 
in books of Kastern travel. The 
details are here given with minute 
accuracy. When the last sheep 
has been brought out the shepherd 
places himself at their head, and 
the flock together follow him. 

For they know his voice.— 
The word is stronger than the one 
in verse 3, ‘‘and the sheep hear 
his voice.” It expresses the fami- 
liar knowledge which the little 
flock has of the voice of their own 
shepherd who leads them day by 
day. 

) And a stranger will they 
not follow.—The “stranger” is 
any one other than their own 
shepherd, and the term is not to 
be limited to the “thief” and 
“robber” of verse 1. The thought 
is of the flock following the 
shepherd to the pasture. On the 
road they would meet other persons 
whom they would not follow, 
Some would, as thieves and robbers, 
seek to lead them away, calling 
them by their names and imitating 
their shepherd’s cry; but they 
have, by long usage, got to know 
his voice, and will not follow a 
stranger. 

But will flee from him.— 
A strange word is a source of 
alarm tothem. With the known tone 
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the voice of strangers. 
This parable spake Jesus 
unto them: but they un- 
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|derstood not what things 
they were which he spake 
unto them. 





of the shepherd’s voice they have 
learnt to associate protection, 
guidance, food. His voice recalls 
these associations. A stranger’s 
voice is something unknown, and 
therefore feared. It is as the voice 
of a plundering Arab who has 
called the flock before, or as the 
ery of a wild beast who has broken 
into the fold at night. The asso- 
ciations with unfamiliar words are 
only of things which are evil. 

®) This parable spake Jesus 
unto them.—Better, this allegory 
spake Jesus unto them.—The word 
rendered “parable” is the wider 
word (apouula, paroimia) which 
includes every kind of figurative 
and proverbial teaching, every kind 
of speech, as the etymology reminds 
us, which departs from the usual 
course (oluos, oimos). St. John no- 
where uses the word ‘‘ parable.” 
The word paroimia occurs again in 
chap. xvi. 25, 29, and once besides 
in the New Testament; this is in 
2 Pet. ii. 22 (‘‘according to the true 
proverb ’’), in a quotation from the 
Greek version of Prov. xxvi. 11, 
where the Hebrew word is mashal. 
(Comp. Matt. xiii. 3, and Trench 
On the Parables, pp. 8—10.) The 
discourse of this chapter differs 
from the true parable, which is a 
story in which the outer facts are 
kept wholly distinct from the ideal 
truths that are to be taught; 
whereas here the form and the idea 
interpenetrate each other at every 
point. It is so in the other so- 
called “parable” in this Gospel 
(chap. xv). Strictly speaking, 
neither the ‘Good Shepherd ”’ nor 








the “True Vine” is a parable. 
Both are ‘‘allegories,’ or rather, 
they are, as there is every reason to 
think, allegorical interpretations of 
actual events in the material world, 
which are thus made the vehicle of 
spiritual truths. It will follow 
from this that the interpretation of 
every point in the history of the 
material facts (e.g., “the porter” 
in verse 8) is not always to be 
pressed. In the parable the story 
is made to convey the spiritual 
truth, and with greater or lesser 
fulness every point in it may have 
its spiritual counterpart. The 
outer facts which are allegorised 
exist independently of the spiritual 
truth. The fact that they express 
it at some central points is all that 
is necessary for the allegory, and 
greater caution should attend the 
use of any addition to the inter- 
pretation which is given. 

But they understood not 
what things they were... .— 
They of course understood the 
outer facts, then passing before 
their eyes, or, in any case, well 
known to them. What they did 
not understand was the spiritual 
truths underlying these phenomena. 
They must have known. His words 
had some spiritual meaning. ‘They 
were accustomed to every form of 
allegorical teaching, and they could 
not have thought that He was 
simply describing to them the 
every-day events of the shepherd’s 
life. But they who think that they 
see (chap. ix. 41) are spiritually 
blind, and cannot understand the 
elements of divine truth, 
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© Then said Jesus unto 
them again, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, 1 am the 
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door of the sheep. ® All 
that ever came before me 
|are thieves and robbers: 








(’) Then said Jesus unto 
them again.—Better, Therefore 
said Jesus again, the words “ unto 
them” being of uncertainauthority. 
He says what follows because they 
did not understand what He had 
said before. It is not that a new 
allegory begins at this place. He 
spake in the beginning of the door 
and of the shepherd (verses 1, 2). 
He now proceeds to unfold the 
meaning of both. 

Verily, verily, I say unto 
you.—Comp. Note on verse 1. 

I am the door of the sheep. 
— Taking these words in connection 
with verses 1 and 2, they seem to 
mean not “the door for the sheep,’’ 
but “the door to the sheep,” “the 
door into the sheep-fold.’’ Our 
Lord returns to the words, and ex- 
plains them more fully, in verse 9. 

(*) Allthat ever came before 
me are thieves and robbers. 
—Comp. Note on verse 1. The 
Sinaitic MS. and several of the 
earlier versions, read this verse 
without the words translated “ be- 
tore Me,” but the balance of 
authority is strongly in their 
favour; and the fact of their being 
hard to understand, or having been 
misunderstood, is the probable 
reason of their omissiony- -Retain- 
ing them, as we seem bound to do, 
we are also bound to give them 
their ordinary temporal meaning. 
There can be but one rendering 
which suggests itself to the un- 
biassed mind, and that is the ren- 
dering of our version. ‘The Greek 
words and the English words are 
equally plain, and other renderings 





are due to the exigencies of inter- 
pretation. 

What, then, do the words mean ? 
Their force seems to be all-inclusive; 
and yet they cannot contradict 
Christ’s own words, which have 
excluded Abraham, Moses, the 
prophets, John the Baptist, from 
any possibility of such thoughts. 
(See chaps. iv. 22; v.38, 39, 45; 
vii. 19.) They cannot, on the other 
hand, be limited to false Christs, 
who did not come before but after 
our Lord. (Comp. Note on chap. 
y. 43.) Here, as often, the true 
meaning seems for the most part 
to have been overlooked because 
men have sought it elsewhere than 
in the words themselves, and in 
their place among other words. 
The thought which precedes and 
which follows is that Jesus is Him- 
self “the Door.” ‘* All that ever 
came before Me” is in immediate 
contrast to this thought, and the 
sense is, “all professing to be them- 
selves the door, to be the means by 
which men enter the fold, to be the 
Mediator between man and God.” 
The Old Testament teachers cannot 
be meant, because they witnessed 
to the true Door. But there had 
been growing up since the return 
from the Captivity, and the -lose 
of the Old Testament canon, a 
priestly caste in the place of the 
prophetic schools, and these men 
had been in practice, if not in word, 
claiming for themselves the position 
of door to the kingdom of God. 
There were Hillels and Shammais, 
heads of parties and of factions, 
whose word was to their followers 
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but the sheep did net hear 
them. © TI am the door: 





who went before Him. 


by me if any man enter 
‘in, he’ shall be saved, and 








as the word of God; there were 
Pharisees then standing round Him 
who had solemnly decreed that any 
one who should confess Him to be 
the Messiah should be shut out from 
Temple and from synagogue, and 
that they themselves would in 
God’s name pronounce a curse upon 


his head (chap. ix. 22). As} 
“thieves” were they, and as 
“yobbers;” wolves in sheep’s 


clothing, stealing into the flock of 
Christ and rending those who 
were the true sheep. (Comp. 
the analogous language of Luke 
xi. 52.) The lawyers closed the 
door and plundered and oppressed 
those whom they kept outside. 

Attention should be paid to the 
present tense of the verb, “are” in 
this sentence, which seems in itself 
to suggest that the words which 
follow find their application in the 
case of the persons then actually 
living. 

But the sheep did not hear 
them.—Read again verses 3—5. 
What is true of the sheep and the 
voice of the stranger is true also of 
man and of every voice which is 
not of God. ‘The heart of the 
child answers to the voice of the 
Father ; it trembles at any voice 
which isunknown. The conscience 
of mankind knows the voice of 
God; but it will not hear the voice 
of the devil, nor the unreal voice 
of man claiming to speak in God’s 
name. It will not call bitter, 
sweet ; nor sweet, bitter; darkness, 
light ; nor light, darkness. | It will 
not accept the false, the impure, 
the wrong, for it is the God in man 
which ever is, and ever must be, 
true and holy and right. So it was 








that the teaching of Scribes and 
Pharisees never really influenced 
the masses of the people; for it was 
concerned with the externals of 
matter and form, and they wanted 
the living truth. So it has been 
that systems of error have had 
their day, but have had no principle 
of life, because they were not the 
voice of God speaxing to the heart 
of man; andin so far as they have 
lived at all, it has been because the 
error has been but in the form, or 
has been in part only of the sub- 
stance, which has also contained 
some germ of truth. So it has 
been in every age, and in every 
school of thought, that the men 
whom the sheep have heard have 
been men who have had in them 
the ring of the true, and have been 
as prophets uttering the voice of 
God. Witness Paul of Tarsus, 
and Francis of Assisi; Luther, 
and Sayonarola; John Knox, and 
John Wesley ; Charles Simeon, and 
John Keble. 

(°) By me if any mar enter 
in.—He returns to the thought of 
the door, through which every true 
shepherd must himself enter the 
fold. The thought is parallel to 
that of the “strait gate” and 
“narrow way,” in Matt. vii. 13, 
14, and with St. Paul’s thought in 
Rom. v. 2, and Eph. ii. 18. No 
one can really enter the fold and 
become a shepherd of the flock who 
does not seek to do so through the 
character and life and death of 
Christ—i.e., to devote himself in 
entire self-sacrifice to the sheep 
whom he seeks to lead: to live in 
unfailing prayer to and communion 
with God, whose the sheep are; to 
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shall go in and out, and 
find pasture. “® The thief 
cometh not, but for to 
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steal, and to kill, and te 
destroy: I am come that 
they might have life, and 











find for himself as for them “the 
access through Christ Jesus by one 
Spirit unto the Father.”” We may 
not narrow the door to the fold, 
nor yet may we widen it. He is 
the Door. No shepherd may enter 
unless through Him. 

He shall be saved.— The 
words refer primarily to the 
dangers without the fold from 
which he shall be delivered. (See 
the striking parallel in 1 Cor. iii. 
15.) But in the wider thought 
they include the salvation from 
sin which is in this life to 
be realised, and is a necessary 
qualification for the  pastor’s 
work, 

And shall go in and out, 
and find pasture. — The fold 
will ever be open to him who enters 
vy the Door. He will have perfect 
freedom to enter, whenever storm 
or danger or night approaches. He 
will lead out and find pasture for 
His flock. In the devotion of his 
service, and in communion with 
God, he will daily have an increas- 
ing knowledge of truths new and 
old, and the truths which he learns 
he will give as food for the souls of 
men, 

0° The thief cometh not, 
but for to steal.—_Comp. Notes 
on verses 1 and 8. The description 
sf the thief is opposed to that of 
the shepherd, who constantly goes 
im and out and finds pasture. His 
visits are but rare, and when he 
comes it is but for his own selfish 
purposes, and for the ruin of the 
flock. Each detail of his cruel 
work is dwelt upon, to bring out 








in all the baseness of its extent the 
corresponding spiritual truth. 

I am come that they might 
have life.—More exactly, I came 
that they might have life. ‘The 
pronoun should be emphasised. J 
came, as opposed to the thief. He 
does not further dwell upon the 
shepherd, but passes on to the 
thought of Himself, and thereby 
prepares the way for the thought 
of Himself as the Good Shephera 
in the following verse. ‘he object 
of His coming is the direct opposite 
of that of the thief, who comes only 
to steal and to kill and to destroy. 
He came once for all, that in Him 
the sheep may have life. (Comp. 
chap. vi. 50,51.) The Sinaitic MS. 
inserts the word ‘‘ eternal” here— 
‘‘that they might have life eternal.” 
The word is probably not part of 
the original text, and the thought 
is rather of the present spiritual 
life which every believer now hath, 
and which will issue in eternal life. 
But comp. Note on verse 28. 

And that they might have 
it more abundantly.—Better, 
and that they might have it abun- 
dantly. The word “more” is an 
insertion of the English version 
without any authority, and it 
weakens the sense. It is not that 
a greater 1s compared with a less 
abundance, but that the abundance 
of life which results through Christ's 
coming is contrasted with the spiri= 
tual wants and death which He 
came to remove, ‘This life is 
through Him given to men abun- 
dantly, overflowingly. We are 
reminded of the Shepherd-King’s 
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Psalm singing of the “green pas- 
tures,” and “ waters of rest,” and 
“prepared table,” and “overflowing 
cup”’; and carrying all this into 
the region of the spiritual life we 
come again to the opening words 
of this Gospel, “ And of His fulness 
did we all receive, and grace for 
grace”. . . “grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ” (chap. i. 16, 17). 

@) I am the good shepherd. 
—The central point of the allegory 
has now passed from the “ Door,” 
through the last verse as the con- 
necting-link, to the ‘‘ Good Shep- 
herd.” If we think that the whole 
discourse was suggested by a scene 
actually occurring (comp. Note on 
verse 1), then the prominence of an 
actual shepherd passing before them 
would suggest the turn which it 
now takes, 

The word “ good” means that 
which is fair, and is in a physical 
sense that which is in its own-nature 
excellent, and in a moral sense that 
which is beautiful and noble. St. 
John uses the word only in chap. 
ii. 10, of the “ good wine,” and in 
this chapter here and in verses 14, 
32, and 33. (Comp. Luke viii. 15.) 
The passage of the Old Testament 
referred to above has prepared our 
minds for this thought of Christ, 
especially Ps. xxiii.; Isa. xl. 11; 
kizek. xxxiv. 11—16, 23; xxxvii. 
24. He is the Shepherd who is 
ideally good, fulfilling every thought 
of guidance, support, self-sacrifice 
that had ever gathered round the 
shepherd’s nume. No image of 
Christ has so deeply impressed 








itself upon the mind of the Church 
as this has. We find it in the 
earliest Christian literature, as in 
Tertullian (Works, vol. i. p. 371, 
in Ante-Nicene Library), or Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (Works, vol. i., 
pp. 149, 462, A.N. Lib.) We find 
it in the very earliest efforts of 
Christian art, in painting, embroi- 
dery, and even statuary. (See 
Kugler’s Handbook, Italian Schools, 
Lady Eastlake’s Trans., 4th Ed., 
pp. 6 and 6.) It comes to us na- 
turally in our hymns and prayers. 
The pastoral staff is the fit emblem 
of the Bishop’s work, and the pastor 
is the name by which the humble 
way-side flock thinks of him who 
in Christ’s name is appointed to be 
their guide. 

Giveth his life for the 
sheep.—This was true of the 
actual shepherds, of whose devoted 
bravery many instances are told. 
A striking one is that of David 
himself, who rescued the lamb of 
his father’s flock from the mouth 
of the lion and the bear (1 Sam. 
xvli. 34—37). That self-sacrifice 
that would lead the shepherd to 
risk his own life for that of his 
flock has its ideal fulfilment in Him 
who is the Good Shepherd, and will 
give His life for mankind. The 
words rendered ‘‘ giveth His life,” 
should be almost certainly /ayeth 
down His life. They are found 
only in St. John’s writings. The 
other passages are verses 15,17, 18; 
chaps. xiii. 37, 88; xv. 13; 1 John 
ii. 16 (twice). 

(2) But he that is an hire- 
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ling.—The Greek word occurs 
again in the New Testament only 
in the next verse and in Marki. 20. 
It implies a lower position than 
the household servant, and is more 
nearly what we should call the 
tramp-labourer. The thought fol- 
lows from that of the good shepherd 
who in the time of danger will give 
his own life for the sheep. The 
hireling has no interest in the 
sheep, and cares for them only as 
far as to secure his own hire. ‘This 
want of interest is strongly ex- 
pressed in the double statement, 
“not the shepherd,” ‘“‘ whose own 
the sheep are not.” In the inter- 
pretation we are not to think of the 
hierarchy, who have been already, 
in verse 8, designated as “thieves 
and robbers,” breaking into the 
fold, but of all persons who from 
any other motive than love for 
humanity, and by any other way 
than the door which is Christ, or 
by any other call than that of the 
Holy Spirit, take upon themselves 
the office of shepherds of the flock. 
The hour of danger will distinguish 
between the shepherd and the hire- 
ling. The one, loving the sheep, 
will give even his life for them. 
The other, caring only for the hire, 
in whatever form it comes, will flee 
and leave the sheep as a prey to the 
wolf. 

And the wolf catcheth them 
and scattereth the sheep.— 
The words “the sheep” are not 
found in the majority of the better 
MSS., and their insertion makes 
the sentence awkward, because the 








diately before used for the same 
sheep. Adopting the better read- 
ing (see Note on next verse), we 
have, and the wolf catcheth them, 
and maketh havoc—i.e., seizeth in- 
dividual sheep, and maketh havoc 
in the flock. Under the general 
image we are to understand all the 
spiritual foes which destroy indi- 
vidual souls and rend the Church 
of Christ. The wolf is the natural 
enemy of the sheep, and the fit 
emblem of all evil persons, who 
are the natural enemies of the 
sheep of Christ’s fold. He spake 
of “false prophets” as “ravening 
wolves” (Matt. vii. 15). He sent 
forth the Twelve ‘‘as sheep in the 
midst of wolves” (Matt. x. 16), and 
the Seventy, whose mission, we shall 
see (comp. Note on verse 22), was 
connected with the teaching of this 
chapter, “as lambs among wolves” 
(Luke x. 3). St. Paul foresaw that 
in the very city from which St. 
John wrote this Gospel, “after his 
departing, grievous wolves would 
enter in among them, not sparing 
the flock” (Acts xx. 29). ‘These 
are the only passages in the New 
Testament where the word occurs, 
and from them we may gather that 
while wolves represent all false 
teachers and foes to truth, ‘* the 
wolf”? represents him who is the 
source from whence they come. As 
all shepherds are related to the 
Good Shepherd, so are all wolves 
to the wolf whose work they do. 
(3) The hireling fleeth.— 
These words are again an addition 
to the text, and shouid be omitted 
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authorities. If we omit them this 
verse must be immediately con- 
nected with that which precedes, 
the last clause of which is a paren- 
thesis—* But he that is an hireling, 
and not the shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, seeth the wolf 
coming, and leaveth the sheep and 
fleeth (and the wolf catcheth them, 
and maketh havoc), because he is an 
hireling, and careth not for the sheep.” 
The sense is not affected by the 
omission, and the words were ap- 
parently added as a gloss to make 
the meaning clear. The thought 
of the hireling is repeated to ex- 
press the nature of the man, and 
to strengthen the contrast with 
the Good Shepherd which imme- 
diately follows. 

(4) And know my sheep, and 
am known of mine.— Better, 
And know those who are Mine, and 
those who are Mine know Me. The 
thought of the Good Shepherd is 
repeated to show that it expresses 
the closest communion between the 
Shepherd and the sheep. It is not 
simply that the sheep know the 
Shepherd’s voice, but they partake 
of His nature, and the solemn form 
in which He expresses this union is 
in likening it to that between His 
Father and Himself. 

(5) As the Father knoweth 
me, even so know I the 
Father.—Better,.. . and I know 
the Father. Our version, by its 
rendering, and by the division of 
verses tails to give the full mean- 





ing, and there is thus, indeed, no 
reason for the assertion of the 
mutual knowledge of the Father 
and the Son. But connecting the 
words with those of the previous 
verse, we have, “i am the Good 
Shepherd, and know those who are 
Mine, and those who are mine know 
Me, even as the Father knoweth Me, 
and I know the Father.” This 
deeper sense of union between the 
human spirit and Himself, and the 
wondrous likening of it to the 
union of Himself and the Father, 
is present to His mind as the close 
of His work on earth draws near. 
We find it again in chaps. xiv. 20; 
xv. 10; xvii. 8, 21. It is bound 
up with the thought of the love 
which lays down His own life for 
them. ‘This is repeated here and 
again in verses 17 and 18. 

(6) And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold.— 
The words recall to the mind a 
question which the Jews had asked 
at this very feast, “ Will He go 
unto the dispersed among the Gen- 
tiles, and teach the Gentiles?” 
(chap. vii. 35). They asked it in 
the bitterness of scorn. He asserts 
that among the Gentiles—who are 
not of the Jewish fold—He already 
possesses sheep ; just as He says to 
Paul concerning Corinth, “I have 
much people in this city” (Acts 
xviii. 10). The Old Testament 
prophets had foretold this coming 
ot the Gentiles, as, e.g., Isa. li. 13 
et seq.; lili. 10 ef seg.; Mic iv. 2; 
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and it is present to our Lord’s mind 
here as the result of His laying 
down His life for the sheep. (Comp. 
Notes on chaps. xi. 52 and xii. 
32.) 

Them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear my voice. 
—tThe bringing in of the Gentiles 
was in the Divine counsel part of 
the Messianic work which He must 
therefore needs do. It would result 
from His being lifted up that all 
men should be drawn unto Him, 
and would be accomplished in the 
mission-work of the Church. These 
scattered sheep shall hear His 
voice, for the conscience which 
knows the voice of God is the heri- 
tage of all men; they shall hear it, 
as the words seem to imply, while 
the sheep now in the fold refuse to 
follow it. (Comp. Matt. viii, 11 
and Rom. xi. 17.) 

And there shall be one fold, 
and one shepherd. — Better, 
There shall become one flock, and 
one shepherd. The word here ren- 
dered “fold,” is quite distinct from 
that which occurs in verse 1, and 
in the earlier clause of this verse. 
It should be, beyond all doubt, 
rendered “ flock’’; but the reader 
may prove this for himself by com- 
paring the only other passages 
where it is found in the New Tes- 
tament—Matt. xxvi. 31; Luke ii. 
8; 1 Cor. ix. 7 (twice). In each of 
these passages we have “ flock”; 
but here our version has followed 
the Vulgate and the Great Bible 
in giving ‘fold,’ whereas both 
Tyndale and Ceverdale had rightly 
given “flock.” But even “ flock” 
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and “ shepherd" fail to catch the 
expressiveness of the Greek, where 
the words are closely allied, and of 
nearly the same sound. ‘“ There 
shall be one poimné and one poimén.” 
Luther's German can exactly render 
the verse. “Und Ich habe noch 
andere Schafe, die sind nicht aus 
diesem Stale. Und dieselben muss 
Ich herfthren, und sie werden 
meine Stimme hiren, und wird eine 
Herde und ein Hirte werden.” 

It is not uniformity which is pro- 
mised, but unity. The distinction 
is not merely one of words, but 
upon it depends a wide and im- 
portant truth. It is not unity of 
fold which is regarded as the future 
of the Church, but umity of flock. 
There will be many folds, in many 
nations, in many ages, in many 
chimes. But for all Christians 
there will be one true Shepherd 
who layeth down His Hfe for the 
sheep; and all these differing folds 
shall, through living unity with 
Him, make one vast flock. 

@) Therefore doth my 
Father love me For the 
meaning of this difficult verse, 
comp. Notes on chap. v. 17 e¢ seg., 
and see Phil. ii. 8,9. The thought 
is that in the relation between the 
Father and the human nature of 
Christ, the reason of the Father’s 
love is based upon the self-devotion 
of the Son. He who so loved the 
| world that He gave His only be- 
} gotten Son to die for it, loves the 
Son who of His own will gives 
Himself to die. It is, if we might 
presume so to speak, as though the 
salvation of mankind had called 
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torth a new relation of love between 
the Father and the Son. 

That I might take it 
again.—This is given as part of 
the reason of the Father's love; 
and the words admit of no other 
construction. At first sight they 
seem to us paradoxical, beyond 
and against common feeling. In 
acts of sacrifice, the fact that that 
which is lost will be certainly 
regained seems to us to take away 
all value from the act; but here 
the fact that Christ will lay down 
His life is stated to be in order 
that he may take it again; and 
this is the foundation of the 
Father’s love! The key to the 
meaning is in the truth that for 
Christ the taking again of human 
life is itself a further sacrifice, and 
that this is necessary for the com- 
pletion of the Great Shepherd’s 
work. The scattered sheep during 
the whole of the world’s existence 
are to be gathered in by Him 
whose continued union with human 
nature makes Him at once the 
Shepherd who gives His life for 
the sheep, and the Door by whom 
we ever have access to the Father. 

(8) No man taketh it from 
me.—It is better to leave the 
words in the greater width of the 
Greek, No one taketh it from Me; 
for it may be, indeed, that even 
the Father is included in the 
thought. The laying down of the 
life is absolutely self determined, 
and therefore it is the reason of the 
Father’s love. Up to the very last 
moments of life, He lays stress on 








the perfectly voluntary nature of 
His death. ‘“ And when Jesus had 
cried with a loud voice, He said, 
Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My Spirit ; and having said thus, 
He gave up the ghost.” (See 
Luke xxiii. 46.) 

I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to 
take it again.—The words apply 
also to the human nature of our 
Lord, and the “power” spoken of 
is the authority derived from the 
Father. It is of His own will 
that He lays down His life and 
takes it again; but this, as the 
whole of the life of the Son, 
is in moral subordination to 
the Father.” (Comp. Notes on 
chaps. v. 19 and xix. 10.) Herce 
it is that He speaks of taking His 
life again, while the general lan- 
guage of the New ‘Testament 
speaks of His being raised by the 
Father. The taking again was 
under the Father’s authority, and 
was therefore itself the Father's 
gift. (Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 19.) 

This commandment have 
I received of my Father.— 
Better, did I receiwe ; pointing, 
probably, to the commission at the 
time of the Incarnation. He has 
asserted in fullest terms the en- 
tirely voluntary nature of His one 
sacrifice. _ He repeats in fullest 
terms the voluntary subordination 
of Son to Father, which is based 
upon equality of nature. Not 
only was the authority by which 
He would die and rise again 
derived: from the Father; but 
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©) Others said, These are 
not the words of him that 
hath a devil. Can a devil 
open the eyes of the 
blind? 

@) And it was at Jeru- 








both these acts were included in 
the decree which gave to Him the 
Messianic work. We should be 
on our guard against the mistake 
which is often made of under- 
standing this commandment of the 
laying down the life only; it 
clearly extends also to the taking 
it again. 

(%) There was a division 
therefore again .—The 
words carry us back to those of 
chap. ix. 16, where a like division 
was noted. 

Among the Jews.—The Pha- 
risees are mentioned before, and 
they are the persons who have 
been present all through this dis- 
course. (Comp. chap. ix. 40.) The 
wider word is here, and in chap. 
ix. 18, applied to them. They 
were identifying themselves with, 
and becoming leaders of, the party 
who were the enemies of Christ. 
(Comp. Note on chap. i. 19.) 

@°) He hath a devil, and is 
mad.—Comp. Note on chap. viii. 
48. The words ‘“‘and is mad” are 
explanatory of the possession by a 
demon. 

1) Others said, These are 
not the words of him that 
hath a devil.—We trace here 
again the presence of the better 
party among the Sanhedrin, which 
we found before (chap, ix. 16). 
“ His words,” they would say, “ are 
words of calm teaching. The 
possession by a demon disorders, 
frenzies, makes the slave of mad- 








ness. It is inconsistent with words 
like these.” : 

Can a devil open the eyes 
of the blind ?—‘‘ Surely a devil 
cannot open the eyes of the blind ?” 
is the form their question took. 
They go back from the teaching to 
the great sign which gave rise to 
it; and they find that work and 
word are alike opposed to the 
thought of being the result of a 
demon’s presence. Such a miracle 
had never before been known. A 
demon does not give the power to 
do a prophet’s work. (See Notes on 
chap. ix. 16, and comp. Matt. xii. 
24.) 

(2) Between the last verse and 
this there is an interval of time 
which may be roughly taken as two 
months. Wieseler has calculated 
that the last day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles was on October 19, 
and the Feast of the Dedication oy 
December 20. (See Chron. Synops., 
Eng. Trans., p. 435; and comp. 
Note on chap. vii. 2.) In this 
interval we may with great proba- 
bility place the events and teaching 
contained in Luke x. 1—xiii. 21, 
with the parallels in St. Matthew. 
(Comp. Luke x. 1.) The connec- 
tion suggests several points of 
interest :— 

(1) At the Feast of Tabernacles 
there was a practice, one of those 
which witnessed to a feeling wider 
than that of those who acted in it, 
of offering up seventy oxen for the 


| seventy nations of the world, the 
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number being taken partly from 
the list in Genesis, and partly from 
a vague idea of its sanctity. The 
number seventy was thus brought 
before the people with the recog- 
nition of the heathen world as 
within the hope of salvation; and 
the minds of men were prepared for 
the mission of the Seventy, which 
followed at no long interval. 

(2) Verse 16 of this chapter finds 
the commencement of its fulfil- 
ment in this mission. The appoint- 
ment of a new body of disciples, 
whose very number is symbolical 
of a wider work, was the first step 
in the bringing in of the “ other 
sheep.” ‘The Twelve answered to 
the number of the tribes of Israel ; 
but the Seventy represent the 
nations of the world. The direc- 
tions for this work to each body 
are nearly identical, but the re- 
strictions laid upon the Twelve are 
not laid upon the Seventy. 

(3) The reference in Luke x. 3 to 
the wolves among whom they would 
be as lambs, throws light upon verse 
12. He who would lay down His 
life for them, would expose them 
to the wolves because He as the 
Good Shepherd would save them 
from the wolf. 

And it was at Jerusalem.— 
Better, And the Feast of the Dedi- 
sation was being held at Jerusalem. 
—Although St. John: gives no hint 
that our Lord had left the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, this specific 
mention of the city implies a 
return from a distance, for the 
words would be out of place if He 
had continued there during the 
intervai since verse 21. They 
cannot be restricted to the feast, 
which was not confined to Jeru- 








salem, but was universally observed 
by the Jews. 

The reference in the margin 
warns us against the error ‘ of 
understanding “the Feast of the 
Dedication” as a feast in honour 
of the dedication of Solomon’s or 
Zerubbabel’stemple. We know of 
no annual festival connected with 
these dedications, and the state- 
ment that this feast was “in the 
winter” makes it almost certain 
that it was the feast instituted, 
B.c. 164, by Judas Maccabeeus, in 
commemoration of the cleansing 
of the Temple after its profanation 
by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mace. iv. 
52—59). It extended over eight 
days, beginning on the 25th of the 
month Kisleu, which answers to 
parts of our November and Decem- 
ber. It is still called ‘‘ Chanuca,” 
the Dedication, while St. John’s 
Greek name for it, which was 
adopted by the Vulgate (Encenia), 
is familiar to English ears in con 
nection with another commemora- 
tion. In this, as in other rejoic- 
ings, illumination was a prominent 
feature, and it was sometimes called 
the “ Feast of Lights.” The Temple 
and private houses were illumi- 
nated, and it was customary in the 
houses of the more wealthy and 
pious Jews to have a light for each 
member of the family, increasing 
by an additional light for each 
evening of the feast. The illumi- 
nation has been sometimes traced 
to the discovery in the temple, by 
the Maccabees, of a vial of oil sealed 
with the high priest’s ring. This, 
it is said, was sufficient for the 
lamps for one evening only, but 
was miraculously multiplied so as 
to suffice for eight evenings, which 
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were therefore devoted to annual 
illuminations in remembrance of 
this gift of God (Zalmud, Shabbath 
210). 

en it was winter.—Better, 
It was winter. These words should 
then be connected with the follow- 
ing verse. Our division breaks the 
sense. 
_@) And Jesus walked in 
the temple . . .—Better, and 
Jesus was walking. The scene is 


remembered and pictured as_ it | 


took place. 

In Solomon’s porch.—The 
place is mentioned again in Acts 
lii. ll and v.12. It was rather a 
eloister or arcade than what we 
usually calla porch. It is said to 
have been on the east of the 
Temple, and to have been a relic 
of the original building which had 
survived all destructions and re- 
storations, and had brought down 
its founder's name from _ its 
founder’s time. (Comp. Jos. Ant. 
xx. 9, § 7.) It does not -seem 
clear, however, that Josephus calls 
anything more than the eastern 
wall by the name of Solomon, and 
he calls the cloister above it simply 
the ‘‘ Kastern cloister.’ Itis more 
likely that the true position of 
“ Solomon’s porch”’ is to be found 
in one of the subterranean struc- 
tures which existed in the time of 
our Lord, and exist now, as they 
did in the time of Solomon. Caspari 
would identify the corridor under 
El-Aksa with ‘‘Solomon’s porch,” 
and thus connect the place where 
our Lord walked at this feast with 
the Holy Church of Zion, and the 








place of the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost. (Chron. and Geogr. Introd., 
Append. § 22; Eng. Trans. pp. 297 
—9.) The place as mentioned here 
is another instance of the writer’s 
remembrance of tcpographical de- 
tails connected with the Temple. 
(Comp. chap. viii. 20.) The fact 
that it was winter, and the fact 
that He was walking in this 
covered cloister or crypt, explain 
each other, 

(4) Then came the Jews 
round about him.—The words 
mean literally, they encircled Him. 
It is again the impression of one 
who saw what he records. He re- 
members how they stood in a circle 
round our Lord, and watched Him 
with eager eyes as they asked their 
question. 

How long dost thou make 
us to doubt ?— Literally, How 
long dost Thou lift up our souls 2 
or, as the margin, “ How long dost 
Thou keep us in suspense?” The 
words exactly express what was 
probably the real state of fluctua- 
tion, in which many of these Jews 
then were. They do not in the 
true sense “ believe’? (verses 25, 
26), and they soon pass to the other 
extreme of seeking to stone Him 
(verse 31); but in many of them 
the last miracle, and the words 
accompanying it, had left a con- 
viction that He was more than 
human, and not possessed by a 
demon. (See Note on verse 21.) 
Two months have passed away, not, 
we may believe, without many an 
earnest thought and much anxious 
weighing of evidence concerning 
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doubt?! 
Christ, tell us plainly. 
®) Jesus answered them, I 
told you, and ye believed 
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have told plainly, 


If thou be the |!9"!4| not: the works that I do 


sus- 
pense? 


in my Father’s name, they 
bear witness of me. “& But 
ye believe not, because ye 








Him. And now the Feast of Dedi- 
cation has come, and what thoughts 
have come with it? It is the Feast 
of Lights, and He had declared 
Himself the Light of the world. It 
is the Feast of Freedom, telling 
how the Maccabees had freed their 
nation from the tyranny of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, and He has de- 
clared that ‘‘ If the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed” 
(chap. vill. 36). It is the feast 
which commemorates the cleansing 
of the Temple, and His first public 
appearance in the Temple was to 
cleanse it, and claim it as His 
Father’s house. May there not be, 
then, a close connection between 
the statement that “it was the 
Feast of the Dedication,” and the 
question, “How long dost’ thou 
excite our souls?” Was He, the 
question would seem to ask, really 
the Messiah or not? though by the 
Messiah they mean only a temporal 
prince. Was He, like the Judas 
of whom they were thinking, raised 
up asa deliverer from the Roman 
power, to give them the freedom 
which had long been the national 
dream ? 

If thou be the Christ, tell 
us.—Comp. Luke xxii. 67. 

) I told you, and ye 
believed not.—Better, and ye 
believe not, as all the best MSS. 
Hore, as in chap. viii. 25, where a 
similar direct question was put to 
Him, the answer is indirect. It 
could not be otherwise. Their 
misconception of the Messianic 
work had made the very word 








Messiah an impossible one for Him 
to utter to them. To have said He 
was the Messiah would have been 
to sanction their thought of Him 
as a temporal prince; to have said 
that He was not would have been 
to contradict the essential truth. 
He refers them, then, to His 
earlier words and deeds in proof 
of what He was. To inquirers 
of simpler hearts, as the woman of 
Samaria and the man born blind, 
He had used the word Messiah. 'To 
them He had again and again told 
the same truth, though the actual 
word had never crossed His lips 
while speaking to them. 

The works that I do in my 
Father’s name.—Comp. Note on 
chap. v. 36. This appeal to His 
works, and the assertion that they 
were done in His Father’s name, is 
itself an answer in word and in 
deed that He was the Messiah. 

(4) But ye believe not.— 
Comp. Notes on verses 5, 14, 16. 

As I said unto you.—These 
words are not found in the Sinaitic 
or Vatican MSS., and are omitted 
by the best modern editors. They 
are not, however, without con- 
siderable authority, and the fact of 
their difficulty may have led to 
their omission. They are some- 
times joined to the following verse, 
and some expositors accept this as 
their probable meaning; but al- 
though the preceding clause of 
verse 26 was not actually spoken 
in the previous discourse, it was 
implied, and the reference is of a 
like kind to that of the Messiah in 
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are not of my sheep, as I 
said unto you. © My 
sheep hear my voice, and 
I know them, and pez | 
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not His Sheep. 


follow me. “ and I give 
unto them eternal life; and 
they shall never perish, 
neither shall any man pluck 








verse 25. There isno real difficulty 
in the fact that He thus refers 
them to a discourse uttered two 
months before. In continuity of 
teaching from Him to them it 
immediately preceded, and at the 
commencement of this discourse 

He gathers up the thread of that 

which had gone before. On the 

other hand, the interval helps us 
to understand how He refers to 

a truth which was taught them, 

rather than to the actual words in 

which He taught it. 

(7, 98) The reference to those 
who believe not because they were 
not of His sheep, introduces the 
contrast between them and those 
who were, and the position of the 
true members of the flock is ex- 
panded in this pair of parallel 
clauses. One member of each pair 
refers to the act or state of the 
sheep ; and the other to the act or 
gift of the Shepherd. The pairs 
proceed in a climax from the first 
response of the conscience which 
recognises the divine voice, to the 
eternal home which is im the 
Father’s presence. 

(1) ‘*‘My sheep hear My voice,’ 

- ‘and I know them,” 

(2) “ And they follow Me:” . 
“and I give unto them eternal 
life;” 

(3) ‘‘And they shall never perish,”’ 

‘ “neither shall any 
man pluck them out of My 
hand.” 

By reading successively the 
clauses printed in the ordinary 
type, we trace the progress of 








the human act and state; .by 
reading, in the same way, the 
clauses printed in_ italics, we 
trace the progress of the divine 
gift; by reading each pair in the 
order of the text, we see how at 
each stage the gift is proportioned 
to the faculty which can receive 
it. 

The earlier clauses are familiar 
to us from the preceding discourse, 
but some expressions will need a 
word of explanation. 

Eternal life.—Comp. verse 10, 
where the word ‘‘ eternal” is added 
in some readings. Here the verb - 
is in the present, ‘‘I give (am now 
giving) them.’”’ (Comp. chaps. iii. 
15; v. 24; vi. 47 et seg.). We 
cannot be too careful to observe 
that our Lord’s thoughts of 
‘‘eternal life” is never of the 
future only. It is a development, 
rather than a simply future exis- 
tence. We shall live eternally, 
because we now live spiritually in 
communion with the Spirit who is 
Eternal. 

And they shall never 
,| Perish.— —Comp. Notes on chap. 
vii. 51, and xi. 25, 26. The nega- 
tive is in the strongest form— 
“They shall by no means perish 
for ever.” 

Neither shall any man 
pluck them out of my hand. 
—Better (comp. verse 18), and none 
shall pluck them . .. The words 
should not be limited by the inser- 
tion of the word ‘man,’ They 
are to be taken as including every 
spiritual foe; all thieves and robbers 
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them out of my hand. 
* My Father, which gave 
them me, is greater than 
all; and no man is able 
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Father ure one. 


to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand. © T and 
my Father are one. ©? Then 
the Jews took up stones 








that would break into the fold ; all 
wolves that would rend the fiock ; 
the adversary who “as a roaring 
lion walketh about seeking whom 
he may devour.” (Comp. especially 
for the full thought of no separa- 
tion from Christ, Rom. viii. 38, 39.) 
The words “out of My hand” ex- 
press alike the strength which 
protects, and guidance which leads, 
and comfort which cherishes. (See 
Isa. xl. 11.) Out of this hand none 
shall pluck. Yet we are to bear 
in mind that the sheep itself may 
wander from the Shepherd’s care, 
and that all the fulness of these 
promises depends upon the human 
will, which is included in the first 
clause, ‘‘My sheep hear My voice 
. -®. and they follow Me.” 

(9) My Father, which gave 
them me (better, hath given them 
Me), is greater than all.—For 
the thought that they are given by 
the Father, comp. Note on chap. vi. 
37. Here our version has rightly 
made no limiting addition to ‘‘ all” 
(comp. last verse). In the width of 
the word, which extends to every 
creature and to every power, and 
even to the Son in His subordina- 
tion to the Father, the Father is 
thought of as greater than all. 
Again the thought mounts with 
each succeeding sentence: (1) 
“None shall pluck them out of My 
hand ;”’ (2) “They are My Father’s 
gifts, and He is greater than all;” 
(3) ‘None shall pluck them out of 
My Father’s hand.” 

3°) Tand my Father are one. 
~The last clause of verse 29 is 





identical with the last clause of 
verse 28 if we identify ‘‘ Father’s ”’ 
with “My.” This our Lord now 
formally does. The last verses have 
told of power greater than all; and 
these words are an assertion that 
in the infinity of All-mighty Power 
the Son is one with the Father. 
They are more than this, for the 
Greek word for “one” is neuter, 
and the thought is not, therefore, 
of unity of person, but is of unity 
of essence. ‘The Son is of one 
substance with the Father.” In 
the plural “are” there is the asser- 
tion of distinctness as against Sa- 
bellianism, and in the ‘‘one”’ there 
is the assertion of co-ordination as 
against Arianism. At recurring 
periods in the history of exegesis, 
men have tried to establish that 
these words do not imply more than 
unity of will between the Father 
and the Son. We have seen above 
that they assert both oneness of 
power and oneness of nature; but 
the best answer to all attempts to 
attach any meaning lower than 
that of the divinity of our Lord to 
these His words is found here, as 
in the parallel instance in chap. viii. 
58, 59, in the conduct of the Jews 
themselves. ‘To them the words 
conveyed but one meaning, and 
they sought to punish by stoning 
what seemed to them to be blas- 
phemy. Their reason is here given 
in express words, ‘‘because that 
Thou, being a man, makest Thyself 
God” (verse 33). ; 

8) Then the Jews took up 
stones again.—Better, The Jews 
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again to stone him. “Jesus | 
answered them, Many good 
works have I shewed you 
from my Father; for which 
of those works do ye stone 
me? © The Jews an- | 
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of Blasphemy. 


-swered him, saying, For a 
good work we stone thee 
not; butforblasphemy; and 
because that thou, being 
a man, makest thyself 
God. © Jesus answered 














therefore .. . Their action follows 
as an effect caused by His words. 
The word ‘again’ reminds us 
that they had done this two months 
before, at the Feast of Tabernacles 
(viii. 59). The words for “took 
up” are not the same. There the 
sense is, “they lifted up stones,” 
and we are told that Jesus hid 
Himself; here the meaning is, 
“they carried stones,” there being 
none in the cloister where they 
were. During this process their 
first burst of anger expended itself, 
and our Lord further disarms it 
with a question. 

@) Jesus answered them.— 
a.e., answered the thought which 
He read in their hearts, and the 
intention which was expressed by 
their act. 

Many good works have I 
shewed you from my Father. 
—For the idea of “good” ex- 
pressed here, comp. Note on verse 
14, We have no better word in 
English; but ‘“ excellent,’ “dis- 
tinguished,” approach the sense. 
It is not the nature of the works 
as beneficent that is made promi- 
nent, but their moral excellence. 
They are works from the Father 
manifested in the visible world by 
the Son. (Comp. Notes on chap. 
v.19, 20.) Jesus speaks of “many”’ 
such works. John has recorded 


but few, but he has given hints that | 


many more were done (chaps. 11. 23, 
iii. 2, v. 36), and he afterwards 
expressly asserts this (chap. xx. 30). 





For which of those works 
do ye stone me ?—Again there 
is a fulness of meaning in the 
Greek which it is difficult to con- 
vey in translation. The word ren- 
dered “ which” marks, not simple 
distinction, but quality. (Comp. 
‘¢What kind of commandment,” 
Matt. xxii. 36.) ‘What is the 
character,” our Lord would ask, 
“of that one of these works on 
account of which ye are about to 
stone Me?” If they had thought 
out this question, they must have 
been led to see that the quality of 
the works proved that they were 
from God, and that therefore He 
by whom they had been wrought 
was also from God. This thought 
of the quality of the works had 
been in the minds of some of them 
(chap. ix. 16). Its true issue would 
have been to worship Him as God; 
they are preparing to stone Him as 
a blasphemer. 

(33) The Jews answered him, 
—Comp., for the thoughts of this 
verse, Notes on verse 30 and on 
chap. v. 18. 

For a good work ... but 
for blasphemy.—The word ren- 
dered ‘‘for’’ is not the causal “on 
account of,’ which we have in the 
last verse ; but ‘‘ concerning ’’—the 
technical form for an indictment. 
For the Mosaic law of blasphemy, 
see Lev. xxix. 10—16, 

4) Is it not written in your 


|law ?—Comp. Note on chap. vii. 
|17. The passage here quoted is in 
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them, Is it not written in 
your law, I said, Ye are 
gods ?* 
them gods, unto whom the 
word of God came, and the 
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©) Tf ~he ‘called |* F*-* 


their own Law. 


scripture cannot be broken; 
©) say ye of him, whom 
the Father hath sanctified, 
and sent into the world, 
Thou blasphemest ; because 








Ps. Ixxxii. 6, but the term “ Law” 
is here used in a wide sense for the 
whole of the Old Testament. There 
are other examples of this usage in 
chaps. vii. 49, xii, 34, and xv. 25; 
Rom. iii. 19; -1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

I said, Ye are gods ?—In 
the Hebrew of the Psalm, as in 
the Greek here, the pronoun is 
emphatic. ‘ I myself said, Ye are 
gods?” The words are probably 
to be understood in the Psalm as 
spoken by God, who sits in judg- 
ment on the judges whom He had 
appointed, and gives the name of 
“gods” (Elohim) as representing 
Himself. See Ex. iv. 16; vii. 1; xviil. 
15; xxi. 6; xxii. 8,28; Deut. i.17; 
1 Sam. xxviii. 13; Pss. viii. 5 and 
xly. 6; and comp. Perowne’s Notes 
on Ps. Ixxxii., and article “ God,” 
in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, Ed. 
3, vol. ii., p. 144 et seq. 

@) If he called them gods.— 
The argument is another example 
of Hilel’s famous First Canon of 
Interpretation —that the greater 
may be inferred from the less. 
(Comp. Note on chap. vii. 23.) The 
pronoun “he” (He) refers probably 
to God (see Note on verse 34), or 
the rendering may be “it,” as re- 
ferring to ‘‘law”—1.e., the Psalm. 

Unto whom the word of 
God came.—i.e., the word de- 
claring ‘‘ Ye are gods,’”’ and point- 
ing back to the time indicated by 
“T said,” when each one was set 
apart to be a representative of God, 
and therefore had His authority 
to bear also His name. 





The Scripture cannot be 
broken.—More literally, cannot 
be loosened. Comp. Matt. v. 18, 
19, and for the word rendered 
“broken ” see also in this Gospel 
chaps. v. 18 and vii. 23. 

(3°) Whom the Father hath 
sanctified, and sent into the 
world.—Better, Whom the Father 
sanctified, and sent ito the world. 
The tense refers to the time of His 
consecration to His Messianic work, 
and to the Incarnation, which was 
the commencement of it. 

Because I said, I am the 
Son of God.—He had not said 
this in express words, but, as we 
have seen, it is directly implied in 
verses 29 and 30, and the Jews had 
so understood what He said (verse 
33). 

So far, then, the argument is 
simply a technical one, such as 
formed the staple of those cus- 
tomary in Rabbinic schools, and 
based on the letter of the Scrip- 
tures. The law (Psalm) applied 
the term ‘‘ Elohim ”’ (gods) to men 
representing God; no word of that 
Scripture could fail to hold good; 
how much more, therefore (a minori 
ad majus), could the term Son of 
God be applied to Him who was 
not a man consecrated to any 
earthly office, but consecrated by 
God, and sent into the world to 
represent God to man. (Comp. 
Note on chap.i. 18.) Their charge 
of blasphemy is, on their own 
principles, without the shadow of 
foundation, But in these words 
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I said, I am the Son of 
God? © If Ido not the 
works of my Father, be- 
lieve me not. © But if I 
do, though ye believe not 
me, believe the works: that 


as the ultimate Test, 


ye may know, and believe, 
that the Father is in me, 
and I in him. “™ There- 
fore they sought again to 
take him: but he escaped 
out of their hand. 








there is a deeper meaning than 
this technical one. When we speak 
of “men representing God,’ we 
are already in thought foreshadow- 
ing the central truth of the In- 
carnation. Priests who offered 
sacrifices for sins, and kings who 
ruled God’s people, and prophets 
who told forth God’s will, were 
consecrated to their holy office 
because there was the divine in 
them which could truly be called 
“god.” Every holy life was in its 
degree a type of the Incarnate life 
of the Son of God. But He was 
the ideally true Priest sacrificing 
Himself for the world, the ideally 
true Prophet declaring God’s 
will in its fulness, the ideally 
true King ruling in righteousness. 
Every holy life was as a ray of the 
divine glory manifest in human 
flesh, but all these rays were centred 
in the nimbus of glory which rested 
as a crown on the head of Jesus 
Christ. 

87) If I do not the works of 
my Father. — He has met the 
charge of blasphemy on technical 
grounds. In this and the following 
verse He advances from that de- 
fence to the ultimate test. Whether 
He is a blasphemer or not depends 
upon whether He represents God 
or not, and to prove this He appeals 
again to the works. Are they or 
are they not the works of the 
Father ? (verse 32; comp. chaps. v. 
17, S05 rxeorestvenl 0) 





believe not me, believe the 
works. — A higher faith would 
have believed Him. Had they truly 
known their own spiritual needs, 
and truly known the meaning of 
that great truth He had taught, 
they would have found in Him the 
true satisfaction of the mind’s 
cravings, and the faculty of faith 
would have rested in the object of 
its existence. For all this the Old 
Testament had been a preparation ; 
but their minds had not been pre- 
pared by it. He will take there- 
fore their own lower ground, and 
appeal to the sight of those who 
have not faith. (Comp. Note on 
chap. xx. 29.) Let them test the 
works, think of their character, as 
some of them had already done 
(chap. ix. 16), and see at least that 
these are of the Father. 

That ye may know, and 
believe, that the Father is in 
me.—The more probable text is, 
that ye may perceive, and may (per- 
manently) know that the Father is 
in Me... Failing the intuitive 
faith-knowledge, He appeals to the 
intellectual perception, which is 
not immediate, but from which they 
may ascend to that knowledge, and 
may then really know that such 
works can be only of the Father; 
and that, therefore, the Father is 
present in Him who does them, and 
that He who does them is one with 
the Father (verse 30). 

@%) Therefore they sought 


8) But if I do, though ye|again to take him.—Ho» has 
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“ And went away again 
beyond Jordan into the 
place where John at first 
baptized; and there he 
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Land “beyond Jordan.” 


abode. “? And many re- 
sorted unto him, and said, 
John did no miracle: but 
all things that John spake 








removed all ground for the charge 
of blasphemy, and they have aban- 
doned the attempt to stone Him, 
though He here repeats the very 
truth which led to that attempt 
before (verses 30, 31). The word 
‘‘again” refers to previous at- 
tempts to take Him (chap. vii. 30, 
32, 44.) 

But he escaped out of their 
hand. — Nothing is said of the 
manner, and there is no reason to 
suppose anything more than, while 
they were plotting how they might 
take Him, He passed out of the 
Termaple. (Comp. chap. viii. 59.) 

(9) And went away again 
beyond Jordan.— Comp. Note 
on chap. i. 28. In Matt. xix. 1 we 
have the fuller expression, “the 
coasts of Judea beyond Jordan,” 
referring to the same locality. The 
whole of Judza proper was Cis- 
Jordanic, and the “Judah upon 
Jordan” (Josh, xix. 34) was the 
boundary ‘‘ toward the sun-rising ” 
of the tribe of Naphtali—i.e., it 
answered to what was afterwards 
known as Gaulonitis, and is now 
known as the Jolan. Josephus 
(Wars iii. 3) expressly enumerates 
Gaulonitis as belonging to Judwa 
in the time of our Lard. For the 
explanation of this spread of the 
name, which has always been a 
geographical crux, see ver. Raumer’s 
argument in Dr. Caspari’s summary 
(Chron. and Geogr., Introd., Eng. 
Trans., p. 90). We have to think, 
tnen, probably, of Bethania or Ze/- 
lanihje, to the north of the Sea of 


Galilee, on the eastern side of the | 





Jordan, as the place of our Lord’s 
retirement. He had taught the 
Jews by divine words, and they had 
sought to stone Him (verse 31,.and 
chap. viii. 59). He had appealed 
to divine works, and they had 
attempted to take Him by force 
(verse 39, and chap. vii. 30, 32, 44), 
He sees in all this the darkness 
which foreshadows the night, and 
he retires from the city to visit it 
no more until the final Passover, 
when the night wlll be at hand. 
““O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not!” 

And there he abode.—How 
long we have no means of judging. 
The time from Dedication to Pass- 
over (December to April) is divided, 
by the visit to Bethany near Jeru- 
salem, and the raising of Lazarus, 
into two parts of uncertain dura- 
tion, one of which is spent in 
Gaulonitis and the other in Eph- 
raim (chap. xi. 54). 

(#1) And many resorted unto 
him.—lIt is one of the key-notes 
of this Gospel, struck in its open- 
ing words (see Note on chap. i. 5), 
and recurring at frequent intervals, 
that in the midst of even the 
deepest darkness the light is never 
absent. In contrast with the re- 
jection at Jerusalem there is the 
reception on the old ground, which 
brings memories of early days 
and bright hopes, which are nok 
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of this man were true. 
“) And many believed on 
him there. | 
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CHAPTER XI.— 
© Now a certain man was 
sick, named Lazarus, of 








without their fulfilment now. The 
mission of the Seventy, and Christ’s 
own work in Galilee before the 
Feast of the Dedication (comp. 
Note on verse 22), accounts for 
the number who now come to 
Him. 

And said, John did no 
miracle: but allthings ... 
Better, as before, John did no sign 
... This was said to Him, but was 
a general remark suggested by the 
associations of the spot. The re- 
mark assigns to John the position 
as a witness which he claimed for 
himself, and which the Evangelist 
has made prominent in the narra- 
tive of His work. He did no sign, 
and therefore came short of the 
glory of Him whose signs they had 
seen and heard of; but more than 
any other he had recognised that 
glory, and directed men to it. His 
spiritual intuition, in advance of 
the generation in which he lived, 
was itself a sign, and all things 
which he had said about the Mes- 
siah had, in the events which had 
taken place since they had seen 
Him in that place before, been 
proved to be true. The witness of 
the past is linked to that of 
the present. The enthusiasm 
which John had kindled © still 
burns. ‘ 

(2) And many believed on 
him there.—The word “there” 
is, in the best texts, in a position 
of emphasis. ‘‘And there many 
believed on Him.” It marks the 
contrast between the rejection in 
Jerusalem and the reception at 
Bethania. 








XI. 


[(3) Lire, Trurn, Licut, AND 
Love MoRE FuLLY Mant- 
FESTED. CORRESPONDING 
INCREASE OF THE UNBFLIEF 
or THE Jews (chaps. xi. 1 
—xi1. 50) : 

(a) Lazarus restored to life (chap. 
xi. 1—46). 

(a) The journey to Bethany. 
Sleep and death (verses 
Late 

(8) The interview with Mar- 
tha, The Resurrection 
and the Life (verses 
17—27). 

(y) The interview with Mary. 
Sorrow and love (verses 
28—88). 

(8) The open sepulchre. The 
corruptible and incor- 
ruption (verses 39—- 
46).] 

() Now a certain man was 
sick.—This is connected with the 
preceding narrative to introduce 
the reason for our Lord’s leaving 
His retirement to go again into the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. ~ 

Named Lazarus, of Beth- 
any.—For the name “ Lazarus ” 
(the Greek form of Eleazar, “God 
is the helper”), comp. Luke xvi. 
20, where it occurs as the solitary 
instance of a name in our Lord’s 
parables. ‘The parable was closely 
connected with the miracle in order 
of time. It is in every way pro- 
bable that the form in which the 
truths of the world beyond the 
grave there took shape was sug- 
gested by the incidents which are 
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Bethany, the town of Mary 
and her sister Martha. 
© (It was that Mary which 
anointed the Lord with 


ointment,* and wiped his |* Matt 
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Mary and Martha. 


feet with her hair, whose 
brother Lazarus was sick.) 
® Therefore his sisters 
sent unto him,’ saying, 
Lord, behold, he whom thou 








here recorded. It has been sug- 
gested that this Lazarus may have 
been identical with the young man 
that had great possessions (Matt. 
xix. 16 et seqg.), and the induction 
rests upon an enumeration of in- 
stances which makes it at least 
likely in a high degree. 

“ Bethany,” too, is familiar to 
us from the earlier Gospels (Matt. 
xxi.17; xxvi, 6; Mark xi. 12; xiv. 
3; Luke xix. 29; xxiv. 50). The 
modern name, H/-Azirieh, or El- 
Laxrieh, connects it with the events 
of this chapter, being formed from 
£l-Azir, the Arabic form of. the 
name Lazarus. It is a poor village 
on the eastern slope of the Mount 
of Olives, about two miles from 
Jerusalem (verse 18). 

The town of Mary and her 
sister Martha.—Better, the vil- 
lage .. (Comp. Luke x. 38.) 
This is the general meaning of the 
Greek word, which is distinguished 
from that for “ city” or “town,” 
is in Matt. ix. 35, x. 11; but John 
uses it in chap. vil. 42 for Beth- 
lehem. For the. relative position 
of Mary and Martha comp. Luke 
x, 88—42. The younger sister is 
here: mentioned first as the better 
known from the events related in 
verse 2. Lazarus was probably 
younger than his sisters (chap. xi. 
2). The village was known, then, 
in the circles of the first disciples, 
as the village of Mary and Martha, 
by way of distinction from the 
“ Bethany beyond Jordan”’ ; 


account of the paragraph at the 
end of the preeding chapter. (See 
chap. i. 28.) 

@ It was that Mary which 
anointed the Lord.— Comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 6 et seqg., and Mark 
xiv. 3 et seg. John himself relates 
the anointing in chap xii. 3 et seq. 
Here he simply mentions it as dis- 
tinguishing Mary from others of 
the same name, and assumes it 
as a well-known incident which 
had been, as Christ declared it 
should be, “toid for a memorial 
of her wheresoever the gospel had 
been preached” (Matt. xxvi. 13). 
Still, the other Evangelists. had 
not told the name, and St. John, 
when the name first occurs in his 
narrative, connects it with the 
person whose deed of love was 
known to all. 

There is no sufficient reason for 
identifying Mary of Bethany with 
the ‘‘ woman which was a sinner’? 
(see Luke vii. 37 e¢ seg.), or for 
identifying either with Mary Mag 
dalene. 

This verse should not be placed 
in parenthesis, 2s in our version. 
It is immediately connected with 
the verse which precedes, as well 
as with that which follows. « : 

@) Therefore his sisters 
sent unto him.—Better, The 
sisters therefore sent unto Him—t.e., 
because of the fact of the illness, 
which has been repeated at the 
close of the last verse, and also 


and| because of the intimacy between 


the distinction is marked here on! our Lord and this family, of whicb 
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lovest is sick. “ When 
Jesus heard that, he said, 
This sickness is not unto 
death, but for the glory of 
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the Glory of God. 


God, that the Son of God 
might be glorified there- 
by © Now Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister, 








the anointing was a proof. 
verse 5.) 

Lord, behold, he whom 
thou lovest is sick.—The words 
are given in the touching simplicity 
of the message just as they were 
sent by the sorrowing sisters. 
They feel that the sad news needs 
no addition, and that there is no 
necessity for a prayer for help. 
Weakness, conscious of strength 
which loves, needs but to utter 
itself. (Comp. verse 21.) 

(4) When Jesus heard that, 
he said.—These words are not 
simply an answer sent to the 
sisters, but the uttered thought 
which arose in our Lord’s mind as 
He heard that Lazarus was ill; and 
were spoken in the presence of the 
disciples who were with Him, and 
doubtless in that of the messengers 
also. 

This sickness is not unto 
death — i.e., “will not issue in 
death: will not have death as its 
final result.” (Comp. verses 11 
and 14, and chap. vii. 5.) 

But for the glory of God.— 
i.e., “the furtherance and accom- 
plishment of the glory of God.” 

That the Son of God might 
be glorified thereby.— This 
furtherance of the glory of God 
with the purpose of glorifying the 
Son carries us back, as all the ex- 
positors note, to the oneness of the 
work of the Father and Son which 
has been made prominent in our 
Lord’s words. (Comp. chap. x. 38, 
and references in Note there.) But 
the words seem to carry us for- 


(Comp. 





wards as well as backwards. In 
the next chapter (verse 238) our 
Lord says, “The hour is come that 
the Son of Man should be glori- 
fied,’ and the reference is to His 
death. Is that thought absent 
from the words here? ‘The sick- 
ness of Lazarus would not indeed 
issue in death, though it would end 
in what men call death, and would 
be the immediate cause leading to 
the death of the Son of Man. The 
one would be as asleep from which 
he would awake, the other should 
be the glorifying the Son of God, 
which would issue in the life of 
the world. 

‘‘Thereby”’ is probably to be 
interpreted ‘‘ by means of the 
illness,’ not “by means of the 
glory.” 

This verse should be compared 
with chap. ix. 3. Here, as there, 
part of the meaning is. that the 
glory of God would be effected in 
the person of him upon whom the 
miracle would be wrought. It 
was a spiritual crisis in the case of 
the man born blind. It cannot 
have been otherwise in the case of 
Lazarus. 

©) Now Jesus loved Martha, 
—It is not easy to see the con- 
nection of this verse with that 
which precedes, or with that which 
immediately follows. The fact of 
His abiding two days where He 
was, seems indeed opposed to the 
thought of His special love for the 
family. ‘The most probable ex- 
planation is that which connects 
verses 5, 6, and 7 together, and 
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and Lazarus. © When he 
had heard therefore that he 
was sick, he abode two 
days still in the same 
placewhere hewas. © Then 
after that saith he to his 
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Da ys beyond Jordan, 


disciples, Let us go into 
Judeaagain. © His disci- 
ples say unto him, Master, 
the Jews of late sought to 
stone thee; and goest thou 
thither again? © Jesus 











makes the love the motive for going 
into Judza again. 

The word rendered ‘‘love’’ here 
is different from that in verse 3. 
There the word signifies the love 
of tender aifection; here the word 
means the love of chosen friend- 
ship. (Comp. chaps. xx. 2 and xxi. 
15 et seq.) ‘The difference here is 
not to be explained, as it frequently 
las been, by the difference in the 
persons who were the objects of the 
love; but by the difference of the 
persons whose words we read. In 
the language of the sisters, whose 
hearts are moved by the brother’s 
illness, the word of fullest emotion 
is natural. In the language of the 
Evangelist the other word is no 
.€S8S 80. 

Tt will be observed that in this 
verse, as in verse 19 et seg., Martha 
takes the first place as the elder 
sister. 

() When he had heard 
therefore. — Better, When He 
heard therefore .. . 

He abode two days still.— 
It is usual to explain this delay as 
caused by His wish to test the faith 
of the sisters, or by the nature of 
the work which he was then doing, 
and was unwilling to leave. But 
the first reason passes over the fact 
that their faith had been shown in 
their message to Him; and the 
second postulates His presence at 
Bethany as necessary for the re- 
storation of Lazarus. (Comp. chap. 
iv. 49, 50.) A juster view is that 





which remembers the principle 
which He had taught at the first 
miracle (chap. i. 4), that the hours 
of His work were marked out by 
signs that He alone could read, but 
that every hour had its work, and 
every work its hour. (Comp. 
verses 4 and 9, and chap. ix. 3, 4.) 

A comparison with verse 11 
makes it certain that Lazarus was 
dead before they set out for Judea, 
but he was living when the words 
of verse 4 were spoken, ‘The fact 
of death may have determined the 
hour of their departure. 

’) Let us go into Judea 
again.—He does not mark out the 
place more definitely, and the word 
“again” recalls the dangers from 
which they had escaped at the 
close of their last visit to Jeru- 
salem. 

() Master, the Jews of late 
sought to stone thee.—Better, 
Rabbi, the Jews were just now 
seeking to stone Thee. (Comp. Notes 
on chaps. i. 39 and x. 31.) They 
think of the danger to Him, and 
are not without thought of the 
danger to themselves (verse 16). 
It shows that the hatred of the 
Jews had now made it unsafe for 
our Lord and His disciples to be 
within their reach. The impression 
we derive from this verse is that 
the retirement into Gaulonitis had 
been of no long duration, when the 
message from Bethany came to 
interrupt it. 

Are there not twelve 
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answered, Are there not 
twelve hours. in the day? 
If any man walk in the 
day, he stumbleth not, 
because he seeth the light 
of this world. “ But 
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of the Day. 


if a man walk in the 
night, he stumbleth, because 
there is no light in him. 
“D These things said. he: 
and after that he saith unto 
them, Our friend Lazarus 








hours in the day ?-—Or more 
exactly, Are not the hours of the 
day twelve? They had expressed 
their fears that danger and death 
would be the result of gxing into 
Judea. His answer would say 
that the darkness of the night 
which they dreaded could not come 
yet. The natural night would 
come not until its appointed hour, 
until the twelve hours of the day 
had run their course. The day of 
His life is marked out by limits no 
less sure. The night indeed cometh, 
but it is as yet full day, and in 
that day He and they must do the 
work which is appointed of the 
* Father. (Comp. verse 6; and Notes 
on chaps. li. 4; vil. 30; viii. 20; 
bey Aled athe /pae ora blend ts) 

Incidentally these words bear on 
the question of St. John’s method 
of counting the hours of the day, 
and support the view which from 
other passages seems quite evident 
that he follows the ordinary 
Babylonian numeration. (Comp. 
Notes on chaps. 1. 40; iv. 6, 52; 
xix. 14.) 

Because he seeth the light 
of this world—.e., the natural 
light of the sun. While the earth 
is illumined by it, men follow 
the course of their work without 
danger of stumbling, In the appii- 
cation to their own position, the 
truth holds good. The day of His 
work is illumined by the light of 
heaven, and for Him and them 
there is safety. 





(°) But if a man walk in 
the night . . .—He passes in this 
verse from the material to the 
spiritual truth. This first clause 
still holds of the natural night, and 
the danger to men who walk in it; 
but it holds, too, of the darkness in 
which men walk who do not see, 
as He is seeing, the light of heaven 
falling upon the moral path. In 
the second clause the moral truth 
is expressed with a prominence 
which excludes the other. 

Because there is no light 
in him.—The light is now not 
that ‘‘of this world,” but that 
which is within man. 

@) Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth.—Better, Our friend 
Lazarus is fallen asleep, They 
had probably understood the words 
of verse 4 to express that the 
illness was not mortal, and that 
Lazarus would recover, They have 
seen, therefore, no reason for facing 
the danger of Judzea (verse 7 and 
8). He now supplies that reason, 
and for the first time speaks of 
going to the family at Bethany. 

His words “our friend” gently 
remind them that Lazarus was their 
friend as well as His, for they as 
well as He had probably been 
welcome guests in the well-known 
house. 

The fact of our Lord’s knowledge 
of the death of Lazarus is stated 
by St. John without any explana- 
tion. From his point of view it 
could need none. He who needed 
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sleepeth ; but I go, that I 
may awake him out of 
sleep. © Then said his dis- 
ciples, Lord, if he sleep, he 
shalldowell. © Howbeit 
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Death. 


| Jesus spake of his death : 
but they thought that he 
had spoken of taking of 
rest in sleep. © Then said 
Jesus unto them plainly, 








not that any should testify of man, 
because of His own self-knowledge 
of what was in man (chap. u. 26), 
needed not that any should testify 
of what had passed in the chamber 
of His friend. 

For the idea of sleep as the image 
of death, see Note on chap. viii. 51, 
and comp. Matt ix. 24, and 1 Thess. 
iv. 14. It is not unfrequent in 
other passages of both the Old and 
New Testaments, and, from the 


time of Homer downwards, poets | 


have spoken of sleep and death as 
twin-sisters. 

(2) Then said his disciples. 
Better, Therefore . . . Their re- 
mark immediately arises out of 
what our Lord has said. They are 
glad to catch at any reason for not 
going to Judea. 

If he sleep, he shall do well. 
—More exactly, Jf he be fallen 
asleep, he shall be saved. There 
could be, therefore, no reason for 
Ilis going, as the disease had passed 
the crisis. Sleep is given by the 
Rabbis as one of six favourable 
symptoms, and that it is so is a 
common-place in authors of all 
periods. From the apparent sud- 
denness of the attack, and rapidity 
of the progress of the disease, it 
would seem to have been the 
“ oreat fever”? which was common 
in Palestine (comp. chap. iv. 52, 
and especially Luke iv. 38), and in 
which sleep would be the sign that 
the fever had ceased. 

(3) They thought that he 
had spoken of taking of rest 





in sleep.—These words forbid the 
thought that they really understood 
that Lazarus was dead, but did not 
wish to seem to knowit. Three of 
them, indeed, had heard our Lord 
apply the word “sleep” to death 
betore (Matt. ix. 24), but this in- 
stance of misunderstanding on their 
part takes its place with others of 
a like kind, as showing that the 
suriace-meaning of words was that 
which naturally suggested itself to 
then. (Comp. Matt. xvi. 6—12, 
and Luke xxii. 38.) It is not likely 
that all “the three’? were present 
during this interview. If it took 
place at Tel/anihje, then the near- 
ness of Bethsaida and the other 
towns of Galilee may have led some 
of the Twelve to visit their old 
homes. (Comp. chap. i. 28 and 48 
et seg.) We can hardly imagine 
that Peter was present without 
taking a prominent part in the 
conyersation, or that Thomas would 
have been in his presence the re- 
presentative speaker (verse 16). His 
absence may be taken as one of the 
reasons why the account of the 
miracle which follows is absent 
from St. Mark’s Gospel, which is, 
like St. John’s, the Gospel of an 
eye-witness. (Comp. Bxeursus I: 
The Omission of the Raising of 
Lazarus, in the Synoptie Gospels.) 
(4) Lazarus is dead.— 'lhe 
words of deeper truth, “ Cur friend 
Lazarus is fallen asleep,” have con- 
veyed no true meaning to their 
minds. He uses words, therefore, 
which fall short of that truth, but 
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Jesus is glad that He 


Lazarus is dead “ And 
I am glad for your sakes 
that I was not there, 
to the intent ye may 
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was not at Bethany. 


believe ; nevertheless let 
us go unto him. “Then 
said Thomas, which is 
called Didymus, unto his 








are the only words which they can 
understand, 

(5) And I am glad for your 
sakes that I was not there.— 
The words are at first sound start- 
ling, as following immediately upon 
the plain statement, ‘‘ Lazarus is 
dead.” The utterance is not of 
sorrow, but of joy; but the joy is 
not at the fact of death, but at the 
fact that He was not there. Had 
He been there, Lazarus would not 
have died (verses 21 and 32), and 
his recovery would have added to 
the work of healing. There is the 
assured consciousness of power over 
death itself, which sees as present 
all that is to follow, and sees in the 
strengthening of their faith ground 
for joy. 

To the intent ye may be- 
lieve.—They were already disci- 
ples, but this sign would be to them 
the vehicle of a higher spiritual 
truth, and the growth of their 
spiritual life would be such that it 
may be regarded as a new act of 
faith. (Comp. Note on chap. ii. 11.) 

Nevertheless let us go unto 
him.—The thought of the final 
issue of the sleep brings the whole 
future before the mind. But for 
this, His presence is needed at 
Bethany, and He abruptly breaks 
off this conversation about it, by 
what is at once a resolution anda 
summons to go there. 

(6) Then (or, better, ¢Lerefore) 
said Thomas, which is called 
Didymus.—The second of these 
names is the Greek translation of 
the first, which is Hebrew. 





Both ! 


mean “twin.” Both are found 
together again in chaps. xx. 24 
and xxi. 2. Comp. the Catalogues 
of the Apostles in Matt. x. 3, 
Mark. iii. 18, Luke vi. 15, in al’ 
of which he is coupled with Mat- 
thew, whose twin-brother he pos- 
sibly was; and in Acts i. 18, where 
he is coupled with Philip. The 
name belonged probably to his 
childhood, and we are wholly with- 
out the knowledge which can ex- 
plain it. The various theories 
which attempt to do so, from the 
statement of the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions that he had a twin sister 
Lydia, to the view that the name 
was given by our Lord to signify 
his double or halting spiritual 
nature, are never more than, and 
are sometimes much less than, 
elaborate guesses. We may well 
believe that the name is due to the 
fact that he was a twin, but of 
whom it is of no importance that 
we should know, and it is quite 
certain that we cannot know. 

And yet Peter, John, and Judas 
are the only Apostles whose charac- 
ters we know as well, This is 
owing to three incidents preserved 
to us by St. John—the present pas- 
sage, chap. xiv. 5, and chap, xx. 
24 et seg. We have before us here 
a man looking at events from a 
miné full of the darkest apprehen- 
sion. He is without hope that a 
return to Judea can have any but 
one issue for his Master. The 
night is so clearly seen that the 
brightness of day is obscured. But 
with all this there is the full love 
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fellow diseiples, Let us 
also go, that we may die 


with him. 
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days already. ©) Now 
Bethany was nigh unto 
Jerusalem, about fifteen 


@> Then when Jesus |! Thatis,| furlongs off :1 © and many 


two 


came, he found that he 
had dain in the grave four 


of the Jews came to 
Martha and Mary to com- 








of a devoted disciple, who will 
follow his Master even unto death. 
(7) Then when Jesus came 
—t.e., to the neighbourhood of 
Bethany. He did not at once enter 
the village itself (verses 20, 30). 
He found that he kad lain 
in the grave four days al- 
ready.—The Jewish custom was 
to bury on the day of death. (Comp. 
Acts v. 6—10.) The whole tone of 
the narrative places the time of 
death at the point indicated by the 
summons to go into Judea, in 
verse 7 (see Note there). Counting 
the parts of the days on which they 
net out and on which they arrived 
as included in the four days, in 
accordance with the Jewish method, 
we have two whole days and parts 
of two other days spent upon the 
journey. There is no indication 
that they halted on the way, but 
everything suggests rather that 
they went as quickly as possible. 
The common view, which supposes 
the place where John was baptising 
to have been on the southern Jor- 
dan, cannot be made consistent 
with this long journey; and it is 
usual to assume that Lazarus died 
on the day that the message reached 
the Lord, that after his death our 
Lord remained two days where He 
was, and that the fourth day was 
occupied on the journey to Bethany. 
It is believed that the meaning of 
the narrative is brought out more 
fully by the interpretation which 
has been followed above, and that| 





the four days for the journey is 
perfectly natural on the supposition 
which has been adopted, that the 
journey was from Tellanihje, whick. 
was north of the Sea of Galilee. 

(3) Bethany was nigh unto 
Jerusalem.—This way of speak- 
ing of places in the past tense is 
not found in the other Gospels. 
(Comp., in this Gospel, chaps. xviii. 
i and xix. 41; and, on the other 
hard, Note on chap. v. 2.) The 
explanation may be that from St. 
John’s point of view, writing after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
buildings and gardens could no 
longer be described as still exist- 
ing. 

About fifteen furlongs off. 
—The Greek stadium, which is here 
rendered “ furlong ” was 606? Eng- 
lish feet. The distance was, then, 
as the margin gives it, not much 
short of two English miles. This 
is mentioned to account for the fact 
stated in the following verse, that 
many of the Jews came to comfort 
Martha and Mary. 

(9) And many of the Jews 
came to Martha and Mary.— 
Better, and many of the Jews had 
come . . .—They had come before 
our Lord’s arrival. The word 
“Jews” is to be understood in St. 
John’s general sense (comp. Note 
on chap. 1. 19) of those opposed to 
our Lord, who had lately sought to 
stone Him (chap. x. 81), and after- 
wards to take Him by force (chap. 
x. 39). The family at Bethany was 
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Hurtha goes out 


fort them concerning their 
brother. © Then Martha, 
as soon as she heard that 
Jesus was coming, went 
and met him: but Mary 
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to meet Jesus. 


sat séfidl in the house. 
@D Then said Martha unto 
Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had 
not died. © But I know, 














one of position and substance 
(comp. Matt. xxvi. 6—13; Mark 
xiv. 3—9), and they would naturally 
have had many friends among the 
higher ranks of the Jews. Another 
reading, which has considerable 
authority, is ‘had come to the 
women with Martha and Mary,” 
or ‘‘to Martha and Mary and their 
friends.” 

To comfort them concern- 
ing their brother.—The days of 
mourning were usually thirty, which 
were divided into (1) three days of 
weeping; (2) seven days of lamenta- 
tion ; (8) twenty days of sorrow. 
This fourth day after the death 
was the first of the seven days of 
lamentation. Lightfoot has col- 
lected, in a long note on this 
text, quotations from the Rabbis 
illustrating the mourning customs, 
and giving examples of the words 
used. 

?) Then Martha, as soon 
as she heard that Jesus was 
coming .. .—Thisis partly to be 
explained from the position in which 
they stood towards Him, and partly 
from the fact of the presence of the 
Jews at the house. She goes forth 
to meet Him in a place where she 
can speak her heart’s thoughts, 
apart from the oppressive cere- 
monial of the formal lamentation, 
and where He would not be exposed 
toa renewal of the attempts against 
His life. 

But Mary sat still in the 
house.—Better, without the word 
in italics, but Mary was sitting in 





the house. The characteristics of 
the two sisters, which we find in 
Luke x. 38, are strikingly preserved 
in this narrative. The clause de- 
scribes precisely the position of the 
mourner, who sat on or near the 
ground, while those who came to 
lament with her sat around. 
(Comp. Job xix. 25.) 

1) Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not 
died.—We have exactly the same 
words spoken by Mary in verse 32. 
They are the utterance of the 
thought which had already been 
expressed in their message (verse 7), 
and had, we may think, been spoken 
more than once by the sisters to 
each other. These sistersare among 
the many who had received our 
Lord in the fulness of a true faith, 
of whom the Gospel narrative tells 
us nothing, or gives us, as here, but 
a passing glimpse. Their belief is 
stated in the definiteness of full 
conviction; but they, like the 
courtier, connect the power to save 
with the bodily presence of our 
Lord. (Comp. chap. iv. 49.) 

??) But I know, that even 
now, whatsoever thou wilt 
ask of God -—The words 
express a half-formed hope, which 
she dare not utter, perhaps dare 
not even think, that her brother 
may be restored to life again, She 
had heard probably of the young 
maid whose body was reanimated 
by the life which had but just left 
it (comp. Mark v. 35 et seg.; Luke 
vill. 41, 42), and of the young mar 
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that even now, whatsoever 
thou wilt ask of God, God 
will give it thee. © Jesus 
saith unto her, Thy brother 
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His Power. 


shall rise again. @ Martha 
said unto him, I know that 
he shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last 











whose body was being carried to 
the grave, when at His command it 
was restored living to the widowed 
mother. (Comp. Luke vii. 11 et 
seg) Her brother had been the 
friend of Jesus; they had all 
trusted in His power and His love. 
Words had come to them from 
Him telling that this sickness 
should not issue in death, but that 
it should further God’s glory and 
glorify the Son. And now He is 
Himself present. His words can- 
not fail, and He Himself cannot be 
there without a purpose. She dare 
not say more; but she rests in this, 
that there ig unity of power and 
will between Him and the Father. 
Whatsoever He asks, God will 
ive. 

(3) Thy brother shall rise 
again.—These words, spoken as 
they were by our Lord after the 
purpose of His journey, as ex- 
pressed in verse 11, and imme- 
diately before the accomplishment 
of it, cannot be taken to exclude 
the restoration of Lazarus to phy- 
sical life. 
form of the words clearly point, as 
Martha understood them to point, 
to “the resurrection at the last 
day.”” They are chosen for this 
very purpose; to lead her from the 
passionate longing for her brother’s 
restoration, and from a vague 
thought of the Lord’s power and 
will to restore him, to a wider and 
truer conception of what life really 
is; and to a realisation of the truth 
that for a true believer in Him 
there can be no such thing as 


At the same time, the! 





death. This “sign,” like every 
other, is to be no mere wonder, nor 
is it to be limited to our restored 
life. It is to lead to the spiritual 
truth which is signified; and is to 
be for them and for mankind the 
true conquest of death by Life. 

(4) I know that he shall 
rise again in the resurrec- 
tion . . .—Her answer expresses 
something of disappointment. Her 
whole heart had been fixed on 
one thought, and in all that had 
passed her hopes had found a 
support, which seemed to warrant 
the yet higher hope. She is 
now reminded of a general truth 
which she had rested in before, 
but this does not satisfy the ex- 
pectation she had formed now. 
We have all felt something of her 
disappointment as we have stood 
beside the sepulchre. We have 
Known, with a knowledge more 
full than hers, that ‘“‘he shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the 
last day ;’ but this knowledge has 
often had little power to remove 
the deep sorrow of the heart. We 
conquer the pagan thought “lost 
for ever’; but we are often con- 
quered by the thought “lost for 
the present.” 

For the thought of the resurrec- 
tion, see Notes on chap. v. 29 and 
comp. Luke xiv. 14. The Pharisees 
expected the resurrection of the 
just to accompany the Messianic 
advent. (Comp. Dan. xii. 2 and 2 
Macc. vii. 9.) Still, the answer is 
in advance of that which we should 
expect, as compared with the dim. 
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Jesus 1s the Resurrection 


ST. JOHN, XL 


and the Life. 


day. © Jesus said unto |“ | liveth and believeth in me 
her, I am the resurrection, | $):° |shall never die. Believest 
and the life :? he that be-|*.£"-* |thou this? ©? She saith 


lieveth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he 
live: © and whosoever 


unto him, Yea, Lord: I 
believe that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God, 








ness which rests upon even the 
fullest expression with regard to 
the resurrection in the Old Testa- 
ment, and is to be traced to earlier 
lessons she had received from Him 
who is teaching her now. 

) I am the resurrection, 
and the life.—She has spoken of 
the resurrection as a truth which 
she believes, and as an event in 
the far-off future, so remote from 
the present life indeed, as to be 
powerless to comfort her now. 
The two first words of His answer, 
expressed in the fulness of em- 
phasis, teach her that the resur- 
rection is to be thought of as His 
person, and that it is to be thought 
of as actually present. ‘‘ 7” —THis 
words mean—‘‘and none beside 
Me, am the Resurrection. I am 
the Resurrection—a present life, 
and not simply a life in the 
remoteness of the last day.” In 
the same sense in which He has 
declared. Himself to be the Water 
of Life and the Bread of Life, 
supplying in Himself every need 
of spiritual thirst and spiritual 
hunger, He declares Himself to be 
the Resurrection, revealing in His 
own person all that men had ever 
thought and hoped of a future life, 
being Himself the power which 
shall raise them at the last day, 
and could therefore raise them 
now. This is because He is also 
“the Life,’ and therefore every 
one in ccmmunion with Him shall 
live, 
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He that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet 
shall he live.—Tetter, though he 
have died . She thinks and 
speaks of Lazarus as dead. He 
asserts that in the true thought of 
the spiritual life the fact of phy- 
sical death does not interrupt that 
life. 

(8) And whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me.—This is 
to be understood of the physical 
life answering to ‘‘ though he have 
died” of the last verse. 

Shall never die.—Comp. 
especially Note on chap. viii. 51. 
He shali by no means die for ever. 
Not through the infinite course of 
ages shall there be that which 
makes for him the sting of death, 
The fact of what we call physical 
death is not denied ; but in the ful- 
ness of the thought of life it is, 
regarded as the passage to a new 
and higher life. 

@7) She saith unto him, 
Yea, Lord.—This is her assent 
to the question He asked. She 
believed all that He had told her. 
It is not that she expresses her 
belief, in answer to His question, 
in the remainder of this verse. 
The answer is simply ‘‘Yea, Lord.” 
Then she proceeds to give the 
foundation on which that answer 
rested. 

I believe that thou art the 
Christ.—_The word means, “J 
have believed, and do now;” “I 
have convinced myself, and do 


Mary goes to 


which should come into 
the world. & And when she 
had so said, she went her 
way, and called Mary her 
sister secretly, saying, The 
Master is come, and calleth 
for thee. ©) As soon as 
she heard that, she arose 
quickly, and came unto 
him. © Now Jesus was 
not yet come into the 


ST. JOHN, XI. 


meet Jesus 


town, but was in that 
place where Martha met 
him. © The Jews then 
which were with her in 
the house, and comforted 
her, when they saw Mary, 
that she rose up hastily 
and went out, followed 
her, saying, She goeth 
unto the grave to weep 
there. ©) Then when 








Yelieve.” But this being so, con- 
vinced that He is the Messiah, she 
has in that conviction the ground 
for believing all that He has now 
taught her of Resurrection and Lite. 

() And called Mary her 
sister secretly.—It was done 
secretly to avoid attracting the 
notice of the Jews who were with 
her (verses 19, 31). This, we have 
seen (verse 20), accounts for the 
fact that our Lord did not Him- 
self go to the house. That the 
care was not unnecessary is seen 
from verse 46. 

The Master is come (better, 
is here), and calleth for thee.— 
The word here rendered “ Master ” 
is not the Hebrew Rabbi (comp. 
Note on chap. i. 38), but the Greck 
word answering to our “‘ Teacher.” 
(Comp. chap. xiii. 13, 14.) He is 
not named, but Mary at once 
knows who is intended. (Comp. 
Mark xiy. 14.) Perhaps the name 
was that by which they usually 
spoke of Him who had been their 
Teacher. We are not told that 
our Lord sent for Mary, but we 
must assume that Martha conveyed 
the message which she herself had 
heard. 

@) She arose quickly.—She 








was sitting in the house (verse 20), 
after the manner of mourners. The 
news she now hears tells her that 
their true Comforter was at hand, 
and she at once goes forth to meet 
Him. 

3°) Now Jesus was not yet 
come into the town.—Better, 
as before, into the village (verse 1). 

Where Martha met him.— 
Comp. verse 20. 

@) And comforted her.— 
Better, were comforting her—i.e., 
were engaged in the prescribed 
ceremonial of those who were 
called comforters. 

Saying, She goeth unto the 
grave to weep there.—Tk« 
better reading is, thinking, She 
gocth . .. The practice was and 
is common among the Orientals, 
as well as among other nations, 

Their following her defeats the 
object Martha had in view in call- 
ing her secretly. We may say, 
also, that it defeated our Lord’s 
object in remaining outside the 
village; but this is not inconsistent 
with His knowing that it would 
be so. 

2) Lord, if though hadst 
been here.—The words are pre- 
cisely the same as those which 
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Mary at the feet of Jesus. ST. FOHN, XI. 


Mary was come where 
Jesus was, and saw him, 
she fell down at his feet, 
saying unto him, Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my 


He groans in Spirit 


|brother had not died 
1G) When Jesus therefore 
saw her weeping, and the 
Jews also weeping which 
| came with her, he groaned 








Martha had uttered (verse 21). 
She adds nomore. It may be that 
she wis prevented doing so by the 
presence of the Jews; but the next 
verse suggests rather that her emo- 
tion was too powerfnl for words, 
and that tie only possible language 
was that of a suppliant lying at 
His feet and weeping. 

(33) He groaned in the spirit, 
and was troubled.—The word 
rendered “groaned” occurs, besides 
in this verse and verse 88, three 
times in the New Testament; in 
Matthew ix. 30 (‘‘and Jesus straitly 
charged them”); Mark i. 43 
(“and He straitly charged him ”’) ; 
and xiv. 5 (‘and they murmured 
against her’). The original mean- 
ing of the word is “to snort, 
as of horses.” Passing to the 
moral sense, it expresses dis- 
turbance of the mind—yehement 
agitation. This may express itself 
in sharp admonition, in words of 
anger against a person, or in a 
physical shudder, answering to the 
intensity of the emotion. In each 
of the passages of the earlier 
Gospels the word is accompanied 
by an object upon which the feeling 
is directed. Im the present con- 
text it does not go beyond the 
subject of the feeling. Here it is 
“in the spirit”? (comp, chap, xiii. 
21); and in verse 388 it is “in 
Himself.” Both mean the same 
thine; and point to the inner 
moral depth of His righteous indig- 
nation ; the object of it, however, 
ig not expressed, 





For the rendering ‘and was 
troubled”’ the margin gives, as the 
exact force of the Greek, ‘‘and He 
troubled Himself’’; and this is to 
be preferred. These words do not 
express the inner emotion; for that 
has been expressed in the strong 
words which have gone before. 
They point rather to the physical 
movement which accompanied the 
emotion, and made known to others 
the indignation which was excited 
in His own spirit. The force of 
the whole -sentence would require, 
in English, some such rendering 
as “He was indignant in the spirit, 
and caused Himself to shudder.” 

Very different views have been 
put forth as to the cause of this 
intensity of emotion in our Lord. 
The cause supplied by the text is 
that He saw Mary lying at His 
feet weeping; and the Jews also 
weeping which came ‘with her. 
Real sorrow, which calls forth all 
His sympathy, is accompanied by 
the mockery of sorrow, which can 
shed tears for the brother, whom 
they afterwards seek to kill (chap. 
xii. 10)! These Jews are those 
who had sought to stone their 
Teacher, and had resolved to cut 
off from all religious and social 
intercourse every one who acknow- 
ledged Him as the Messiah! With 
heartsfull of hatred they can profess 
to be comforters, and can mingle 
their tears with hers. The severest 
words that fell from the lips of 
Christ were those which denounced 
the hypocrisy of priests, Pharisees, 
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in the spirit, and was 
troubled,’ © 
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Tears @ proof of Love. 


Jews, Behold how he loved 
him! © And some of 


Where have ye laid him?) "| them said, Could not this 


They said unto him, Lord, 
come and see. 
wept. © Then said the 


and scribes, It is this hypocrisy 
which now stirs in His spirit an 
anger so intense that it causes 
nerve and muscle and limb to 
tremble beneath its force. , 

4) Where have ye laid 
him ?—The question is directed, 
of course, to the sisters. This is 
further shown by the answer, 
“Lord, come and see.” Both 
question and answer are ex- 
pressed in the shortest form. Grief 
speaks in the fewest possible 
words. 

5) Jesus wept.—The word is 
different from that whichis used to 
express weeping in verse 33; but 
this latter is used of our Lord in 
Luke xix. 41. The present word 
means not the cry of lamentation, 
nor the wail of excessive grief, but 
the calm shedding of tears. They 
are on the way to the sepulchre, 
near to which they have now 
arrived. He is conscious of the 
power which He is about to exer- 
cise, and that the first result will be 
the glory of God (verse 4); but He 
is conscious also of the suffering 
hearts near Him, and the sympathy 
with human sorrow is no less part 
of His nature than the union with 
divine strength. Men have won- 
dered to find in the Gospel which 
opens. with the express declaration 
of the divinity of our Lord, and at 
a moment when that divinity was 
about to receive its fullest mani- 
festation, these words, which point 
them still tohuman weakness. But 








man, which. opened the’ 


®) Jesus jachosjeyes of the blind,* have 


caused that even this man 








the central thought of St. John’s 
Gospel is “The Word was made 
flesh,” and He is for us the Resur- 
rection and the Life,- because He 
has been manifested to us, not as 
an abstraction which ‘the intellect 
only could receive, but as a person, 
living a human life, and knowing 
its sorrows, whom the heart can 
grasp andlove. A ‘‘ Godin tears” 
has provoked the smile of the stoic 
and the scorn of the unbeliever ; 
but Christianity is not a gospel of 
self-sufficiency, and its message is 
not merely to the human intellect. 
It is salvation for the whole man 
and for every man; and the sor- 
rowing heart of humanity has never 
seen more clearly the divinity of 
the Son of Man than when it has 
seen His glory shining through His 
human tears. 

(36) Then said the Jews—.e., 
part of them. (See the next verse.) 
The term ‘‘ Jews” is repeated with 
a frequency (verses 31 ‘and 33) 
which makes prominent their hos- 
tile position. 

Behold how he loved him! 
—Or, more exactly, how He used to 
love him. The word used is the 
strong word for love which the 
sisters had themselves used in verse 
3. “How He must have loved 
him,” they think, “ during his life, 
if He thus sheds tears for him aiter 
his death!” 

(7) And some of them said. 
—Better, But some of them said— 
i.e. another party of the Jews, 
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Jesus orders the 


died ? 
Jesus therefore again 
groaning in himself cometh 
to the grave. It was a 
cave, and a stone lay upon 


should not have 
(88) 


ST. JOHN, XL 


Stone to be removed 


it, © Jesus said, Take 
ye away the stone. Martha, 
the sister of him that was 
dead, saith unto him, Lord, 
by this time he stinketh ; 











differing from those mentioned in 
the last verse. 

Could not this man, which 
opened the eyes of the 
blind ... ?—They refer to the 
greatest miracle which had taken 
place within the limits of their own 
knowledge. The other miracle of 
raising the dead they must have 
heard of, but had not believed. 
What they think of here is not 
raising the dead, but the possibility 
of preventing death; and their 
question is meant to imply that He 
could not have prevented this death, 
If He could, surely He would have 
done so for one whom He had 
loved, and would have come at 
once, instead of waiting until death 
had taken place. The inference 
they would draw is that, after all, 
the present failure is a proof that 
He did not open the eyes of the 
blind. 

®) Jesus therefore again 
groaning in himself. — See 
Note on verse 33. Their evil 
thoughts, expressed in verse 37, are 
the cause of this new emotion of 
anger, 

Cometh to the grave.— 
Comp. verse 31. Here, as there, it 
would be better to render it sepul- 
chre. The same word occurs again 
in chaps. xii. 17; xix. 41, BD xe 
1—11. 

It was a cave, and a stone 
lay upon it.—The sepulchres 
were dug in the rock, either verti- 
cally, with an entrance from above, 
or horizontally, with an eatrance 
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from the side, and were frequently 
adaptations of natural caves. 
(Comp. Matt. xxvii. 60; and Luke 
xi. 44.) Such sepulchres remain 
to the present day, and. travellers 
are shown one which is said to be 
that of Lazarus. The entrance is 
from above it by twenty-six steps; 
and this must have been so, if we 
press the words ‘lay upon it.” 
The original words, however, may 
certainly apply to the horizontal 
slab which closes the entrance to 
the sepulchre; and the identifica- 
tion of this particular sepulchre is 
to be received with caution. The 
fact of the body being laid in a 
sepulchre, agrees with the general 
tone of the narrative that the 
family was one of substance. 

@9) Martha, the sister of 
him that was dead.—This fact 
of close relationship is mentioned 
again to account for her remark, 
We know, from the whole narra- 
tive, that she was his sister; but 
this verse would say, not simply 
| that Martha spoke, but that that 
in Martha which was sister to him 
who was dead spoke. She thinks 
that the form of him she loved has 
now passed to corruption; she can- 
not bear that her own eyes or the 
eyes of others should see it. 

For he hath been dead four 
days.—The word “dead” is not 
expressed in the Greek, which says 
literally, for he hath been of the 
Jourth day; and the thought is 
rather of the sepulchre than of 
death— for he hath been in the 
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Martha's objection. 


for he hath been dead four | 
days. “) Jesus saith unto 
her, Said I not unto thee, 
that, if thou wouldest be- 
lieve, thou. shouldest see 
the glory of God? @? Then | 
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The Prayer of Jesus. 


they took away the stone 
From the place where the 
dead was laid. And Jesus 
lifted up /is eyes, and said, 
Father, I thank thee that 
thou hast heard me 











sepulchre four days.’ (Comp. 
verse 17.) The body had been 
embalmed (verse 44); but the man- 
ner of the Jews was to embalm 
only with spice, and to wrap in 
linen clothes (chap. xix. 40—42), 
and there is no evidence that they 
at any time followed the Egyptian 
method of embalming. ‘The only 
instance of Jewish embalming men- 
tioned in the Old Testament is that 
of Asa (2 Chron. xvi. 14). 

The fact that the body had been 
in the sepulchre four days is given 
by the sister as a proof that decom- 
position must have taken place, 
and expositors have generally as- 
sumed that it was so. This is, 
however, not stated in the text, 
and the assumption is opposed by 
the fact that there was an interval 
during which the sepulchre was 
open, and Jesus prayed to the 
Father (verses 41, 42). 

(40) Tf thou wouldest believe, 
thou shouldest see the glory 
of God.—He takes her back to the 
promise which she had heard from 
the messengers (verse 4), and which 
had led to her brightest hopes, and 
reminds her too of His own teach- 
ing and her own faith (verses 21— 
27). Her last remark had more of 
the human and less of the divine 
than was contained in her earliest 
words (verse 22). Then her faith 
had. reached ‘‘whatsover Thou 
shalt ask’? ; and later she had ac- 
cepted the truth, “He that be- 
lieveth in Me, though he have died, 








yet shall he live.” “ Let her hold 
fast to this faith,’ His words would 
now say, in a gentleness that is yet 
not wholly without rebuke, “and 
she shall see the glory of God.” By 
this more is meant than the restora- 
tion of Lazarus to physical life. 
That was seen by those who did 
not believe ; for her it should be a 
sign, teaching that He is the Re- 
surrection and the Life. 

(4) Then they took away the 
stone.—This could be done with- 
out difficulty, for it would be no- 
thing more than a rough slab placed 
at the entrance of the cave, to pre- 
vent the approach of jackals or 
other beasts of prey. 

From the place where the 
dead was laid is omitted by all 
the better MSS. 1t isan unneces- 
sary gloss, to explain what stone 
is meant. 

And Jesus lifted up his 
eyes, and said .. .—His atti- 
tude, as well as His words, is meant 
to express that the work which He 
is about to do, is one of the works 
from His Father. - 

I thank thee that thou hast 
heard me.—Better, I thank Thee 
that Thou didst hear Me ; the time 
referred to being that of the offer- 
ing of the prayer. Ofthis we have 
no notice. It was the will of the 
Son expressing itself in moral har- 
mony with the will of the Father. 
“T seek not mine own will, but the 
will of the Father which hath sent 
Me” (chap. v. 30; comp. chap. 
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42) And I knew that thou 
hearest me always: but 
because of the people 
which stand by I said it, | 


ST. JOHN, XI. Father always hears Him 


that they may believe that: 
thou hast sentme. “) Andi 
when he thus had spoken, 
he cried with a loud 














xii. 27, 28), and therefore in the ex- 


pression receiving the answer. The 
promise of verse 4 was the utter- 
ance of the divine will to the disci- 
ples and the messengers, and we are, 
it may be, to think of that moment 
as the time of its realisation by the 
Son. 

. This thanksgiving for the answer 
to His prayer has been uttered aloud 
in the presence of the multitude. 
The verse which follows was spo- 
ken to prevent a misunderstanding 
on the part of the disciples and in 
all times. 

@) And I knew that thou 
hearest me always.—The mean- 
ing depends upon the emphatic 
position of the pronoun, ‘J, for 
My part, knew.” “It is not for 
My own sake that I speak these 
words.” ‘This union of the will of 
the Father and the Son, by which 
every prayer of the Son was an ex- 
pression of the will of the Father, 
and every work of the Father was 
in harmony with the will of the 
Son, was not exceptional, but the 
law of His human life. There is 
ever the consciousness, ‘‘T and My 
Father are one” (chap. x. 29). 

But because of the people 
which stand by I said it.— 
Better, because of the multitude. 
He had before instructed the dis- 
ciples and the sisters. He would 
instruct the multitude also, so that 
to them this “miracle” may be 
more than a wonder, and may teach 
them that He is sent of God. 
(Comp. Notes on chaps. ix. 29, 31; 
x. 21.) X 





That which He said must be the: 
words “I thank Thee that Thou 
hast heard Me.’? Some have re- 
ferred them to the words of verse 
4, but this is in itself improbable, 
and is besides excluded by the re- 
ference to the multitude. 

That they may believe that 
thou hast sent me.—The pro- 
noun is again emphatic. His words 
mean “That Thow and none beside 
Thee.” They had ascribed the 
sight given to the blind to deceit, 
or the work of ademon. This sign 
is preceded by a thanksgiving to 
the God of heaven in the presence 
of them all. Itis a solemn appeal, 
proving His divinity at once by 
the confidence in which He utters 
it, and by the answer which Heaven 
gives to it. 

(8) He cried with a loud 
voice.—Comp. chap. v. 25, 28, and 
Notes there. These verses lead to 
the opinion that it was at the mo- 
ment of the cry, and not before, ag 
some have thought, that life re- 
turned. ‘This is the only passage 
where the word rendered “ cried” 
is used of our Lord. (Comp. Matt. 
xii. 19.) It occurs again in this 
Gospel in chaps, xii. 13; xviii. 40; 
xix. 6,.12, 50. 

Lazarus, come forth.—He 
addresses him as we should address 
a friend whom we wished to arouse 
from slecp, by his name, the most 
familiar of all sounds, and marking 
his personality. (Comp. chap. xx. 
16.) Literally, the Greek means, 
Lazarus, Hither, out | and contains 
noverb. There is a fitness in them 
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“Lazarus, comes forth.” 


voice, Lazarus, come forth. 
“) And he that was dead 
came forth, bound hand 
and foot with graveclothes : 
and his face was bound 
about with a napkin. 
Jesus saith unto them, 


ST. JOHN, XL Many of the Jews believe. 


Loose him, and let him 
go. 
“) Then many of the 
Jews which came to Mary, 
and had seen the things 
which Jesus did, believed 
on him. “ But some of 








as addressed to one already lying 
in the sepulchre. Comp. “ Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise” (Luke 
vil. 15), and “ Maid, arise” (Luke 
viii. 54). 

(4) And he that was dead 
eame forth.— “ Wonder at a 
wonder within a wonder!” is Basil’s 
comment on these words; and 
many of the older expositors regard 
the power to move, when bound 
hand and foot, as itself a miracle. 
But this seems not to be necessary, 
and if not necessary, is not to be 
resorted to. (Comp. Note on chap. 
vi. 21.) The grave-clothes may 
have been bound round the limbs 
separately, as in the Egyptian 
mummies, and this would not pre- 
vent motion ; or (and this is more 
probable) the body may have been 
“ wrapped in a linen cloth,” which 
encompassed the whole, except the 
head (Matt. xxvii. 59), but still left 
motion possible. ‘The word ren- 
dered “‘ grave-clothes” is used no- 
where in the New Testament ex- 
cept in this passage. It means pro- 
perly the bands or straps by which 
the linen sheet was fastened to the 
body, and which kept the spice 
from falling out. (Comp. chap. 
xix. 40.) We find it used elsewhere 
for straps and thongs generally. 
They were made of rushes, linen, 
and other materials, The word 
is used once in the Greek of the 
Old Testamert, where it means the 





belts by which beds are girded 
(Prov. vii. 16). 

And his face was bound 
about with a napkin.—For 
the word “napkin” comp. Luke 
xix. 20. It means here the cloth 
placed round the forehead and 
under the chin, but probably not 
covering the face. 

Loose him, and let him go. 
—This command is in itself strong 
proof that the earlier part of the 
verse is not to be interpreted asa 
narrative of miraculous incidents. 

(4) Then many of the Jews 
which came to Mary, and had 
seen .. .—Better, Many therefore 
of the Jews, which had come to Mary 
and seen. . The comma should 
be placed after the word Jews. 
The Greek cannot mean, “ Then 
many of the Jews, 1.¢., of those 
which came to Mary.” It must 
mean, ‘‘ Many therefore of the 
Jews, i.¢., all those which had come 
to Mary.” The miracle is so utterly 
beyond all their conceptions that 
it carries conviction to every heart, 
and leaves no further possibility 
of doubt. They are called those 
“ which had come to Mary,” because 
they had remained with her after 
Martha had gone to meet our Lord, 
and had followed her when she 
herself went. 

(48) But some of them went 
their ways to the Pharisees 
—i.e., necessarily, some of those 
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The Sanhedrin 


them went their ways to 
the Pharisees, and told 
them what things Jesus 
had done. 





who had been with Mary, and had 
seen the things which Jesus did, 
and had believed. But why did they 
then go and tell the Pharisees? It 
is contrary to their position as 
believers to think that they did this 
as informers against Jesus. What 
they have seen has carried con- 
viction to their own minds, and they 
report it to the Pharisees, either 
asa proof that He really was the 
Messiah, or in any case to demand 
from them a judgment on the facts 
which they report. 


[(3) Lirz, Truru, Licur, anp 
LovE MORE FULLY Mant- 
FESTED. CORRESPONDING 
INCREASE OF THE UNBELIEF 
OF THE JEWS (continued). 


(6) The council of the Jews. 
The decree of death against 
the Giver of life (verses 


47—53). 
(c) The withdrawal to Ephraim. 
Many seek for Jesus 


(verses 5457). 
(@ The supper at Bethany. 


Mary, Judas, the chief 


priests (love, selfishness, 
hatred) (chap. xii, 1—11). 
{e) The entry into Jerusalem. 
The King and His people 
(verses 12—19). 
Cf) The wider kingdom (verses 
20—36). 
Certain Greeks would see 


Jesus. The firstfruits 
of the West (verses 20— 
22)3 


The seed and the harvest. 


ST. JOHN, XL. 





48 summoned, 


4 Then gathered the chief 
priests and the Pharisees 
a council, and said, What 

| do we? for this man doeth 


ESSE eS 


Life in death (verseg 
23—26), 

The world-wide attraction 
of the Cross. Light in 
darkness (verses 27—36), 

(9) The final issue of the unbelief 
of the Jews. 
(a) The writer’s own jadg- 
ment (verses 37—43) ; 
On no-faith (verses 87— 


On ona faith (verses 

42, 43). 
(8) The judgment of Jesus 

(verses 44—50). 

The rejection of light 
(verse 46) ; love (“that 
I might save the 
world,’ verse 47): 
truth (verse 49); life 
(verse 50).] 


@) Then gathered the chief 
priests and the Pharisees a 
council.—Matters have reached 
too serious a stage for them to allow 
further delay. Opponents have 
become believers ; enemies have 
become friends; and there are men 
of their own rank, and men with 
whom they had taken council 
against Him,who have now believed. 
The Pharisees go in their difficulty 
to the chief priests, who were for 
the most part Sadducees, and they 
together summon a meeting of the 
Sanhedrin. 

What do we? for this man 
doeth many miracles. — The 
note of interrogation may be placed 
in the middle or at the end of the 
clause. The latter suits better the 
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Phe Jew's Place 


many miracles. “™ If we 
let him thus alone, all men 





ST. JOHN, Xf. 


and Nation. 


will believe on him: and 
the Romans shall come 











energy of their language. ‘ What 
do we, seeing that this Man doeth 
many miracles?” They accept 
the testimony of the Jews who 
have come to them, and cannot 
longer throw doubt upon His mira- 
tles. ‘The question is asked in the 
present tense; it is not a matter 
for future action. ‘ What are we 
doing secing what this Man is 
doing?” They feel that they have 
been inactive but too long, while 
He has been daily gaining influence. 
The form of their question is a 
strange contradiction; they cannot 
but admit that He doeth many 
signs, and yet their pride will call 
Him by no name but the contemp- 
tuous “this Man!” 

(8) If we let him thus alone, 
all men will believe on him. 
—He who but a short time since had 
escaped from their stones and vio- 
lence, and had retired to Bethany, 
was now within two miles of Jeru- 
salem. One work had carried con- 
viction to the minds of all who had 
seen it, though many of them were 
of their own party. Another such 
miracle in the city itself would carry 
conviction, they think, tc the minds 
of all. 

And the Romans shalicome 
and take away both our place 
and nation.—The dread of the 
Roman power must have been con- 
stantly present to the Jews of that 
generation. They had seen Arche- 
lavs deposed, und a Roman pro- 
curator had come to carry into 
effect the enrolment decreed by 
Augustus (Luke ii. 1). Pontius 
Pilate had suppressed outbreaks by 
violence in the Temple itself. There 
had been tumults in connection 





with the Corban money and with 
Barabbas. The Temple mountain 
was the site of the Roman fortress 
Antonia, and this dread power may 
at any moment destroy the national 
life, which only existed on suffer- 
ance. 

The attempts to prove that “our 
place” can mean “the Temple” 
must now be given up; and if we 
attach a local meaning to the word 
we must understand it of Jerusalem. 
It may, however, be questioned, 
whether the word has any local 
signification here. Like our words 
“standing,” and “place,” and 
“position,” it certainly may have 
a moral sense, and New Testament 
examples of this usage are frequent. 
(See Acts i. 25; xxv. 16; Rom. xv. 
23; 1 Cor. xiv. 16; Heb. xii. 17.) 
It is suggested that this sense is 
more in harmony with the feeling 
of the Pharisees, They possessed 
no local power; and the city could 
not be taken away from them more 
entirely than it already was. Their 
existence as rulers depended upon 
the Mosaic law and upon the ser- 
vices of the Temple. Round these 
centres they had gathered human 
tradition and ordinance, to which 
they clung because they only could 
interpret them, and they only could 
use the vast powers which were 
thus exercised overmen. The Law 
had become practically an intricate 
system of tradition, andthe Temple- 
service had become practically an 
intricate system of ritual. With 
this the Roman empire, following 
its usual policy, had not interfered, 
and the Jewish hierarchy had be- 
come the centre and the rnlers of 
the national life. But in direct 


is 


The Prophecy 


ST JOHN, XL. 


of Caiaphas. 


and takeaway bothour place | 7? ® | expedient for us,” that one 


and naticn. “? And one 
of them, named Caiaphas, 
being the high priest that 
same year, said unto them, 
ye know nothing at all, 
© nor consider that it is 


man should die for the 
people, and that the whole 
nation perish not. © And 
this spake he not of him- 
self: but being high priest 
that year, he prophesied 








opposition to both of them, had 
been the work and teaching of 
Christ. He had sought to establish 
for law and service the simplicity of 
their first spiritual principles. His 
spiritual teaching was a cutting to 
the very root of their whole being. 
Tf all the people believed on Him 
their raison d’étre would be gone, 
and the Romans would no longer 
suffer an imperium in imperio, which 
they now allowed because it swayed 
the masses of the people. They 
would take both their position, and 
with it the rank which they still 
claimed as a nation. 

The emphatic position of the 
word ‘‘ our” should be noted, and 
also that “place and nation” are 
linked together as one complex 
thought attached to it. 

(49) And one of them, named 
Caiaphas.—Comp. Matt. xxvi. 3; 
Luke ui. 2. His proper name was 
Joseph, and the name Caiaphas is 
the Syraic form of Cephas. He, 
like Peter, took the name of “‘ Rock- 
man,” as a title to indicate his 
work! For the succession of high 
priests at this time, see Jos, Ant. 
xviii. 2, § 2. Caiaphas himself 
was priest irom a.p. 26—36. 

Being the high priest that 
same year.—The words occur 
again in verse 51 and in chap. 
xviii, 138. They are used with a 
solemnity of meaning to express 
“that fatal and devisive year,” 





Ye know nothing at all.— 
There had probably been various 
suggestions made by different 
members of the Sanhedrin which 
seemed to him to miss the mark, 
or to fall short of the one means 
which would have a _ successful 
issue. 

6°) Nor consider that it is 
expedient for us .. .—This 
remarkable counsel has linked itself 
in St. John’s thoughts with the 
name of Caiaphas. He quotes it 
again in chap. xvii. 51. 

Should die for the people, 
and that the whole nation .. 
—Ditferent words are used here in 
the Greek as in the English. The 
former word represents the theo-_ 
cratic people, those who were united 
together as the servants of God; 
the latter word is that which is 
used in verse 48, and represents 
the political nation as one of the 
nations of the earth. 

1) And this spake he not 
of himself—There is a -moral 
beauty in the words in spite of 
the diabolical intent with which 
they are uttered; and St. John 
adds the explanation that they had 
an origin higher than him who 
spake them. Writing after the 
events, he has seen them fulfilled, 
and regards them as an unconscious 
prophecy. Like another. Balaam, 
Caiaphas was the oracle of God én 
spite of himself, and there is in his 
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The Writer's Comment 


that Jesus should die for 
that nation; © and not 
for that nation only, but 
that also he should gather 
together in one thechildren 
of God that were scattered 
abroad. © Then from 


ST. JOHN, XI. 


on the Prophecy 


that day forth they took 
counsel together for to put 
him to death © Jesus 
therefore walked no more 
openly among the Jews; 
but went thence unto a 
country near to the wilder- 











words a meaning far beyond any 
that he had intended. 

Being high priest that 
year, he prophesied that 
Jesus should die for that 
nation.—He stood, therefore, in 
a relation which made him the 
official representative of God to the 
people, and gave him an official 
capacity to convey God’s truth. 
This was represented in the days 
of Samuel by the Urim and 
Thummim; and John, himself a 
Jew, still thinks of the high priest’s 
breast as bearing the oracle which 
declared the will of God, whatever 
unworthy human thoughts may 
have filled the heart beneath. It 
may be that another reference to 
the high priest’s office is present in 
these thrice-written words. It was 
the high-pricst’s duty to “enter 
within the veil,” and “make an 
atonement for the children of Israel 
for all their sins once a year” 
(Ley. xvi.). In that year the veil 
was rent, and the first step taken 
by which the holy place was de- 
stroyed, and the high priest’s office 
ceased to exist. With the destruc- 
tion of the holy place the Jewish 
day of Atonement lost its signifi- 
cance, but the high priest that year, 
by his counsel and action in the 
Sanhedrin, was causing the sacri- 
fice which should be presented by 
another high priest, in the Holy of 
Holies. as an Atonement for the 








world—“ Christ being come an high 
priest of good things to come, by a 
greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle, not made with hands, that 
is to say, not of this building; 
neither by the blood of goats and 
calves, but by His own blood He 
entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion’’ (Heb. ix. 11, 12). 

©?) And not for that nation 
only.—Caiaphas had said “die 
for the people,” using the word 
which meant the people of the 
Jews. St.John said, ‘die for that 
nation,” using the wider word 
which meant the nation as one of 
the nations of the earth. He now 
passes to a wider meaning still. 
He °_.« lived to see a partial fulfil- 
ment sf the ingathering of the 
“other sheep” of chap. x. 16, and 
he thinks of that death as for God’s 
children in all nations, who shall 
be one flock under one Shepherd. 

(3) Then from that day 
forth they teck counsel. . .— 
On that day, then, the Sanhedrin 
officially decreed His death. The 
remaining question was how they 
could carry out this decree without 
exciting a popular tumult, or 
bringing themselves into collision 
with the Romans. (Comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 4.) 

4) Jesus therefore walked 
no more openly among the 
Jews.—He had heard of the de. 
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Jesus at Ephraim, 


ness, into a city called 

Ephraim, and there con- 

tinued with his disciples. 
® And the Jews’ pass- 








cree of the Sanhedrin which had 
been publicly made known (verse 
57), and therefore avoided persons 
who would have carried it into 
effect. 

“The Jews” are, as before, the 
hostile party. The passage is a 
good illustration of St. John's use 
of the term, for He was of course 
among Jews, in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word, during the sojourn 
at Ephraim. (Comp. Note on chap. 
1. 19.) 

But went thence unto a 
country: near to the wilder- 
ness.—aAll the better MSS. read 
“unto the country. .” as in 
contrast to the city, Jerusalem, 
where ‘the Jows” dwelt. He went 
from Bethany, when He had heard 
of what had taken place at Jerusa- 


lem, “into the country.” This is | 


further defined as “ near to the wil- 
derness,” and then the name of the 
city is given. 

Into a city called Ephraim. 
—The position of this “city” is 
not known. The MSS. spell it 
variously as Ephraim, Ephrem, 
Ephram, and Ephrathe. Eusebius 
and Jerome both assumed it to be 
the same place as Ephron, but dif- 
fered as to its position; the former 
fixing it at eight, and the latter at 
twenty miles, north-east from Jern- 


salem. Both would place it, there- | 


fore in Judea; and this agrees 
with its position “near to the 
wilderness,” for the desert of 
Judwa extended nearly as far as 
Jericho, 
have an Ephrain or Ephron (ac- 


ST. JOHN, XT. 


In 2 Chron. xiii. 19, we! 


The Pessover at Hand, 


over was nigh at hand: 
and many went out of the 
country up to Jerusalem 
before the passover, to 


cording to the written text and the 
LXX.) in connection with the 
neighbourhood of Bethel. This is 
mentioned by Josephus (iFers, iv. 
9, § 9), and is near to the wilder 
ness of Bethaven. It is 

the place named here; but a Jew 
would naturally use the 

“the wilderness,” to mean the 
desert of Judea. Dr. Robinson 
would identify Ephraim and 
Ephren with Ophrah (Josh. xviii, 
23; 1 Sam. xvi. 23), and fix the 
locality at the modern e/- Teipibea, 
four or five miles east from Bethel, 
and sixteen from Jerusalem, which 
would agree roughly with the 
position assigned by Jerome. We 
must be cantent to leave the matter 
in this uncertainty. (Comp. Luke 
| xvi. 11.) 

®) And the Jews’ passover 
/was nigh at hand.— Comp 
| Notes on chaps. ii, 18, and vi. 4. 

Out of the country.—Not the 
} country near Ephraim, but the 
j} country generally, as opposed to 
| the city. 

To purify themselves —The 
| Law ordained no special purifica- 
| tions before the Passover, but an 
| the general principle of ceremonial 
cleanness, a large number of pil- 
grims would necessarily go up 
before the feast to observe the 
legal rites and offer the required 
sacrifices. The time required varied 
from one to six days. (Comp. Gen. 
xxxv. 2; Ex. xix, 10,112; Num. 
ix. 10; 2 Chron. xxx, 17, 18; 
chap. xviii, 28 (Note); and Acts 
i Xxi. 24, 26; xxiv. 18) 
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The People seek Jesus. 


purifythemselves. © Then 
sought they for Jesus, and 
spake among themselves, 
as they stood in the temple, 
What think ye, that he 
will not come to the feast ? 
6) Now both the chief 
priests and the Pharisees 
had given a commandment, 
that, if any man knew 
where he were, he should 


ST. JOIN, XII. 


He comes to Bethany. 


shew 7, that they might 
take him. 


CHAPTER XIIL— 
© Then Jesus six days be. 
fore the passover came to 
Bethany, where Lazarus 
was which had been dead, 
whom he raised from the 
dead. © There they made 
him a supper; and Martha 


| 











(6) Then sought they for 
Jesus, and spake .. .—The 
words imply a continuance of seek- 
ing and speaking. They describe 
the scene as it took place day after 
day as they stood in the Temple 
courts, They had heard rumours 
of recent events in the various 
parts from which they had come. 
Many of them had seen and heard 
Him at earlier feasts at Jerusalem, 
and they wonder whether He will 
come to the Passover, or whether 
the decree of the Jews will deter 
Him. 

What think ye, that he 
will not come to the feast ?— 
The words contain two questions : 
What think ye? That He will not 
come to the feasé? He has not 
been seen in any of the caravans, 
and the place of His retirement is 
not known to them. They ask the 
question one of another; but the 
tone of doubt is prevalent. 

67) Now both the chief 
priests and the Pharisees.— 
If the word rendered “both” is 
regarded as part of the text, it 
would connect this verse with the 
fact that the people sought for 


Jesus—‘ They on the one hand | 





Him; but besides this, the chiet 
priests and the Pharisees had given 
commandment . -’ But the 
great majority of the best MSS. 
omit the word, and we must there- 
fore read, Now the chief priests and 
the Pharisees had given conunand- 
ment The words are an 
explanation of their question— 
“ Will He come in the face of this 
commandment ?”’ ‘Their resolve 
to take Him has been arrived at 
as the result of their counsel (verso 
53). 
XII. 


() Then Jesus six days be- 
fore the passover came to 
Bethany.—The whole question of 
the arrangement of days during 
this last great week depends upon 
the conclusion which we adopt with 
regard to the day on which our 
Lord was crucified. The discussion 
of this is reserved for a separate 
Note, where it may be fully dealt 
with, (Comp. Haxcursus G: The 
Day of the Crucifixion of our Lord.) 

?) There they 1nade him a 
supper.—Comp. Matt. xxvi. 6 
et seg., and Mark xiv. 3 eé seq., 
which are clearly accounts of the 


sought and asked questions about same supper. Here the details 
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The Ointment of 


served: but Lazarus was 
one of them that sat at the 
table with him. © Then 
took Mary a pound of oint- 
ment of spikenard, very 


ST. JOHN, XII. 


Spikenard. 


costly, and anointed the feet 
of Jesus, and wiped his feet 
with her hair: and the 
house was filled with the 
odour of the ointment. 








peculiar to St. John, who was 
an eye-witness, will be noted. St. 
Matthew gives no indication of the 
day. St. Mark seems to place it 
two days before the Passover; but 
comp. Mark xvi. 1, 2. Both the 
other accounts tell us that the 
supper was in the house of Simon 
the leper. St. John does not 
define the place more definitely 
than to say that it was in Bethany ; 
but he alone adds the facts that 
Martha was still serving, and that 
Lazarus was present as a guest. 

And Martha served.—The 
tense of this verb differs from that 
of the others in the verse, and 
implies the continued act of serving, 
whilst ‘‘made a feast” is the state- 
ment of the fact as a whole, 
(Comp. Luke x. 40.) 

Lazarus was one of them 
that sat at the table with 
him.—This is a natural touch 
answering to the impression that 
the fact made. It is closely con- 
nected with the statement of the 
preceding verse, ‘“ Lazarus had 
been dead, whom He raised from 
the dead.” Here was one sitting 
at meat with them who had lain in 
the sepulchre four days. The 
meal is in his case, as afterwards 
in that of our Lord himself (Luke 
xxiv. 41—43), a physical proof of 
the Resurrection ; and his presence 
by the side of our Lord calls forth 
from Mary the anointing, which 
testifies to her gratitude and love. 

@) Then took Mary a pound 
of ointment of spikenard.— 
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Here, again, St. John alone gives 
the name of her whom St. Matthew 
and St. Mark call ‘*a woman,’ and 
here, too, she is true to the earlier 
character as we have it drawn in St. 
Luke (x. 40,42). From this passago 
also we know that it was a “ pound” 
of ointment which she took. The 
other accounts tell us that it was an 
‘alabaster box.’’ This pound was 
the Greek Vitra, the Latin “ libra,” 
the pound of twelve ounces. 

For the “ ointment of spikenard,” 
see Mark xiv. 3, and the marginal 
readings there. It may perhaps 
mean “Nard Pistik,’ or Pistik 
ointment, the word Pistik being a 
local name. The fact that this 
peculiar word occurs only in these 
two passages points to this as the 
probable explanation. 

And anointed the feet of 
Jesus, and wiped his feet 
with her hair. — St. Matthew 
and St. Mark both state that she 
anointed His head. This was the 
usual custom (comp. Luke vii. 46, 
and Ps. xxiii. 8); but St. John re- 
members that the act of love went 
beyond that of common esteem, in 
the depth of its gratitude and 
reverence, and anointed the feet, 
and wiped them with her own hair. 

And the house was filled 
with the odour of the oint- 
ment.— The ointment was im- 
ported from the East in sealed 
fiasks, which were broken when it 
was used. The strong perfume 
then escaped, and spread throug 
the house (Mark xiy. 3). 


Judas Objects 


© Then saith one of his 
disciples, Judas Iscariot, 
Simoua’s son, which should 


betray him, © Why was|*2 


not this ointment sold for 
three hundred pence, and 
given tothe poor? © This | 


ST. JOHN, XII. 


to the Waste 


| he said, not that he cared 
for the poor; but because 
he was a thief, and had the 
bag,* and bare what was 
put therein. “ Then said 
Jesus, Let heralone: against 
the day of my burying 


13. 














4) Then saith one of his dis- 
ciples, Judas Iscariot.—Comp. 
Notes on chap. vi. 70, 71. St. 
Matthew tells us that the question 
was asked by “‘ the disciples;” St. 
Mark, that it was asked by “ cer- 
tain persons ;”’ St. John remembers 
that it was Judas who spoke, and 
he remembers that his words were 
characteristic of the man (verse 6). 
He implies by the form in which 
he relates these words, that he 
spoke for himself, and that the 
others did not join in his feeling. 

) Why was not this oint- 
ment sold for three hundred 
pence ?—Both the earlier Gospels 
preface this estimate by a reference 
to the use which was made of the 
ointment as actual waste. St. 
Matthew says only “‘ that it might 
have been sold for much.” St. 
Mark, ‘‘that it might have been 
sold for more than three hundred 
pence,” that is, in actual value, for 
the yearly wage of a working man, 
and for the food therefore which 
would have maintained a poor 
man’s household for a whole year. 
(Comp. Note on chap. vi. 7). St. 
Mark adds, ‘‘and they were angry 
at her.” (Comp. Note on chap. xi. 
33. 

P} This verse which follows from 
the reference to Judas is of course, 
like it, peculiar to St. John. 

But because he was a thief, 
and had the bag.—Comp. Note 





on chap. xill. 29 and see Luke viii. 
1—3). We have to think of Judas 
as treasurer of the common fund 
which supplied the wants of the 
little band, and from which gifts to 
the poor were made. The word 
rendered ‘“‘bag” here, the only 
passage where it occurs in the 
New Testament, and “chest,” in 
2 Chron. xxiv. 8—11, means 
literally the “‘key-chest,’’ in which 
musicians carried their flute-keys, 
Hence it was applied to a chest in 
the wider sense, and especially, as 
here, to a small and portable chest. 

And bare what was put 
therein.—This is but to say over 
again, if we take the ordinary sense 
of the words, what is already im- 
plied in the fact that he kept the 
bag. The form of the word ex- 
presses continuance of the act, and 
may refer to the recurring oppor- 
tunities of fraud as distinct from 
the mere fact of carrying the chest 
with a known sum in it. Br; we 
may certainly render the  rord 
“bare away,” for St. John himself 
uses it in this sense in chap. xx, 
15; and this clause would then 
mean, “and purloined what was put 
therein.” 

”) Against the day of my 
burying hath she kept this. 
—The majority of the better MSS. 
read, ‘that she keep this against 
the day of My burying.” Comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 12 and Mark xiv. 8, 
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The People yo to Bethany 


hath she kept this. © For| 
the poor always ye have 
with you; but me ye have 
not always. 

© Much people of the 
Jews therefore knew that 
he was there: and they 





ST. JOHN, XIE. 


to see Lazarus alse, 


jcame not for Jesus’ sake 
only, but that they might 
see Lazarus also, whom he 
had raised from the dead. 
“ But the chief priests 
consulted that they might 
put Lazarus also to death ; 








The thought here differs from that 
in the earlier Gospels, and the 
common reading has therefore been 
adapted to harmonise with it. 
Taking the better text, the mean- 
ing here is, “ Let her alone, that 
she may keep this for the day of 
My embalmment.” 
a pound of ointment (verse 3) and 
had anointed His feet. This re- 
minds Him of the embalmment of 
the dead, which had been but lately 
in that very place, and in the per- 
son of one sitting with them, 
present to theirminds. Her act is 
significant of the future which is 
approaching. Let them not stay 
that deed of love. Before the week 
ends His body will be carried to 
the sepulchre. The preparations 
tor the grave have already been 
begun. 

®) The poor always ye have 
with you.— This verse occurs 
word for word in both of the first 
two Gospels. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 
11 and Mark xiv. 7; in the latter 
passage the words “and whenso- 
ever ye will ye may do them good”? 
are added. There is an obvious 
reference to the words of the 
Law, “The poor shall never cease 
out of the land” (Deut. xv. 11); 
and a probable appeal which Judas 
himself would understand, to his 
special but neglected duty, as 
holder of the bag, to care for the 
poer, 


She had taken ; 





But me ye have not always. 
—The thought of leaving them is 
present to His mind. With this 
assertion of physical departure, 
comp. the promise of spiritual pre- 
sence, ‘Lo I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world” 
(Matt. xxviii. 20). 

) Much people of the Jews 
therefore knew that he was 
there.—Some of the pilgrims who 
had come from Jericho would have 
told this in Jerusalem, where those 
who had previously come up from 
the country were earnestly asking 
about Him (chap. xi. 55). They go 
forth, then, in large numbers to 
Bethany to see Him; and this re- 
minds the writer that many of 
them went not for this purpose 
only, but also that they might see 
Lazarus. 

(°) But the chief priests 
consulted.— The chief priests 
were for the most part Sadducees 
(Acts v. 17). They have been 
acting with the Pharisees from 
chap. xi. 47 onwards. Their 
animus is shown in that, while no 
charge is brought against Lazarus, 
his life is a witness to the divinity 
of Him whom they have con- 
demned to death, and a denial of 
their own doctrine that there is no 
resurrection (Acts xxiii. 8). The 
words do not mean that they came 
to a final decision to put him to 
death, but that they took counsel 
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A Multitude goto Met ST. JOHN, XII. 


Him from Jerusalem. 


® because that by reason |* Mat | the feast,’ when they heard 


of him many of the Jews 
went away, and believed on 
Jesus. 

° On the next day much 
people that were come to 


that Jesus was coming to 
Jerusalem, “* took branches 
of palm trees, and went 
forth to meet him, and cried, 
Hosanna: Blessed is the 








on the matter, and watched thcir | 


opportunity. 

(1) Many of the Jews went 
away, and believed on Jesus. 
—Better, were going away, and 
believing on Jesus. The tenses 
mark the continuance of the seces- 
sion, and the two words mark the 
two acts by which on the one hand 
they were going away from the 
authority of the priests and, on the 
other hand, were believing on 
Jesus. (Comp. verse 18.) 

(2) In the section which follows 
(verses 12—19), we again meet 
with matter which is common to 
St. John and the earlier Gospels, 
The Entry into Jerusalem is de- 
seribed by each of the evangelists, 
and the outer incidents are told 
more briefly by St. John than by 
any one ot the others. (Comp. 
Matt. xxi. 1—11; Mark xi. 1—11; 
Luke xix. 29—44.) 

On the next day.—See Note 
on verse 1. St. John only gives us 
this definite note of time, con- 
necting the Entry with the previous 
sojourn at Bethany. ‘The Synoptic 
narrative is more general, describ- 
ing the approach from Jericho, and 
naming Bethphage (Matt. and 
Luke) and Bethany (Mark and 
Luke) as stages in the journey, but 
not connecting the Supper at 
Bethany with the Entry. 

When they heard that 
Jesus was coming. — They 
heard probably from those of the 
Jews (verse 9) who had gone to 








Bethany. Note that these multi- 
tudes are not called Jews, though, 
of course, in the ordinary sense, 
they were so.. They were’ not 
“ Jews”? in the sense in which St. 
John uses the word, and he de- 
scribes them as ‘‘ much people that 
were come to the feast.” (Comp. 
chap. xi. 54.) 

(4) Pook branches of palm 
trees.—Better, took branches of the 
palm trees. Taterally, the Greek 
means “the palm branches of the 
palm trees.” ‘They were branches 
of the palms growing on the spot, 
or possibly such as were in general 
use at festivities. For the word 
rendered “ branches,” comp. 1 
Mace. xiii. 51 (‘branches of palm 
trees”), and for that rendered 
“palm trees,” comp. Rev. vii. 9. 
Neither word occurs elsewhere in 
the New Testament. Again, the 
fuller Synoptic narrative includes 
but does not state this particular. 

Hosanna: Blessed is the 
King of Israel that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.— 
The better reading is, Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord, 
and the King of Israel. 'These 
words of their cry are peculiar to 
St. John. ‘he fullest report is St. 
Matthew’s (see especially xxi. 9). 
That all the accounts differ 1s 
natural, and they have all pre- 
served to us some distinctive ac- 
clamation with which the crowds 
welcomed Him whom they received 
as the Messiah. The exvili. Psalm, 
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The Titwumphal Entry 


King of Israel that cometh | 
in the name of the Lord. 
“9 And Jesus, when he 
had found a young ass, sat 
thereon ; as it is written, 


% Fear not,* daughter of | «Zech 9 


Sion: behold, thy King 
cometh, sitting on an ass’s 


ST. JOHN, XII 


as Sion’s King. 


colt. °These things un- 
derstood not his disciples at 
the first: but when Jesus 
was glorified, then remem- 
bered they that these things 
were written of him, and 
that they had done these 
things unto him. ©The 











from which these acclamations are 


taken (sze verses 25 and 26), was | 


currently interpreted as Messianic, 


and formed part of the Hallel | 


chanted at Tabernacles and Pass- 
over. (Comp. Note on chap. vii. 
37.) 

It is important to observe that 


St. John, like St. Matthew, does | 


not follow the Greek of the LXX. 
in translating the Hebrew word 
“ Hosanna,’ but preserves the 
Hebrew sound in Greek letters. 
Comp. Rev. xix. 6, where the word 


“ Alleluia ” is transliterated in the | 


same way. 

(4) And Jesus, when he had 
found a young ass, sat there- 
on.—St. John simply mentions 
this to introduce the prophecy. 
The others all give the incidents in 
detail. “ Having found,” does not 
imply that the colt was found 
without the search which the other 
Evangelists record. (Comp. the 
same word in chap. ix. 35.) It has 
been noted, as illustrating the fact 
that the word ‘found’ includes 
the sending the disciples to look 
for the colt, that it is the same 
Greek word which Archimedes 
used when he found the object of 
his searvth, and cried, ‘‘ Eureka ! 
Eureka!” 

(5) Fear not, daughter of 
Sion.— The quotation is made 
freely, and in an abbreviated form. 





(Comp. the fuller form in Matt. 
xxi, 5.) It is in the two Hebrew 
Gospels only that the connection 
of the fact with the prophecy is 
mentioned. 

Sitting on an ass’s colt.— 
The Greek (LXX.) has “a young 
ass.” St. John’s translation is 
nearer to the Hebrew. (Comp. 
Introduction, p. 12.) 

(6) These things understocd 
not his disciples at the first 
- - Comp. Notes on chap, ii. 22 
and xx..9. It is a touch peculiar 
to St. John, and exactly in his 
manner. He remembers the dif- 
ference between the spiritual re- 
ceptivity before and aiter Pente- 
cost, in the Apostolic band itself. 
He remembers how the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures became filled 


| with a new life and meaning, as 


the Spirit brought to the memory 
their words, and the words of Him 
of whom they told. 

When Jesus was glorified. 
Comp. Note on chap. vii. 39. 

They had done these things 
unto him.—The narrative im- 
plies, these, the incidents which 
the others state. The phrase 
“these things’”’ occurs three times, 
referring emphatically to the cor- 
respondence between the prophecy 
and the actual incidents. 

(7) When he called Lazarus 
. . » bare record.—Several MSS. 
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The World ia 


people therefore that was 
with him when he called 
Lazarus out of his grave, 
and raised him from the 
dead, bare record. ©® For 
this cause the people also 
met him, for that they 


ST. JOHN, XIL 


gone after Him 


heard that he had done this 
miracle. ©The Pharisees 
therefore said among then:- 
selves, Perceive ye how ye 
prevail nothing? behold, 
the world is gone after 
him, 








and some of the oldest versions 
read, “bare record that He called 
Lazarus out of the ve, and 
‘raised him from the dead.” The 
difference in the texts is only that 
of one letter (ére and 67). If 
we take the reading which was 
adopted by our translators, and 
which is best supported, we must 
distinguish between the multitude 
mentioned in this verse, and that 
mentioned in verse 18. The mean- 
ing of this text is that the Jews of 
verses 9 and 11, and those of chap. 
xi. 45, with the people of Bethany, 
bear witness of the event, the 
recurrence of which they had 
themselves seen; and that this 
testimony was received by the 
multitude of pilgrims who went 
forth therefore to receive Jesus as 
the Messiah. (Comp. especially 
Luke xix. 37.) This interpretation 
makes the Jews of Jerusalem 
themselves the witnesses’ whose 
testimony leads the multitude to 
receive our Lord as the Christ. 

If we take the alternative but 
less probable text, the multitude in 
both verses will be one and the 
same. 

(3) For this cause the peo- 
ple—i.c. (see last verse), the mul- 
titude of verse 12. 

For that they heard... 
this miracle.—The 





emphatic | their authority ; 
form of the sentence points out| gone after Him 


the miracle which carried the 
entire conviction of the multitude. 
They had heard of and in some 
cases seen the miracles, but this 
stood by itself, as witness which 
could not be gainsaid. 

0%) Perceive ye how ye pre- 
vail nothing ?—The words may 
be also read, ‘“‘ Look how ye profit 
nothing” (imperative); or, Ye 
perceive how ye profit nothing (in- 
dicative). Upon the whole this 
last is to be preferred. They blame 
each other for the failure of all 
their plans (comp. chap. xi. 47), 
and prepare themselves to accept 
the counsel of Caiaphas. 

Behold, the world has gone 
after him.—They use terms which 
express the bitterness of their 
despair. They who had asked in 
scorn, “ Have any of the rulers 
or of the Pharisees believed on 
him ?” who called “‘cursed”’ “ this 
people who knoweth not the law” 
who followed Him (chap. vii. 48, 
49), have heard Jews of Jerusalem 
express their belief in Him; and 
now, see Him whom they are 


secking to kill, borne as the 
Messiah at the head of a throng 
of pilgrims. 


The words rendered “ gone after 
him” imply that they had gone 
away from themselves, and rejected 
and had then 
(Comp. Note -n 


that the raising of Lazarus was | verse 11.) 
21 


Certain Greeks 


©) And there were cer- 
tain Greeks among them 
that came up to worship at 
the feast : @? the same came 


SE JOHN; EL 


Desire to see Jesus. 


therefore to Philip, which 
was of Bethsaida of Galilee, 
and desired him, saying, 
Sir, we would see Jesus. 





Saal 





@) And there were certain 
Greeks.—Comp. Note on chap. 
vii. 85, where we have the same 
word in the original, and Acts vi. 
1; ix. 29; and xi. 20... They were 
aot Hellenists, i.e., Greek Jews, but 
Hellenes, i.e., Gentiles. 

Among them that came up 
to worship at the feast.—The 
words imply that they were in the 
habit of going up to Jerusalem at 
the feasts, i.¢., that though Greeks 
by birth, they had been admitted 
to the privileges of Judaism. They 
belonged to the class known as 
“ Proselytes of the Gate,” and were 
so named from the phrase in the 
Law, ‘the stranger that is within 
thy gates” (Hx. xx. 10 e al.). 
(Comp. Matt. xxiii. 15 and Acts 
Vili. 27.) 

@!) The same came there- 
fore to Philip.—We have no 
indication of the time when, or of 
the place where, these words were 
spoken. St. John alone gives us 
this incident, and he gives us 
this incident only, of all that 
occurred, as we know from the 
earlier Gospels, between the entry 
into Jerusalem and the Last 
Supper; and he relates this coming 
of the Greeks not. for the sake of 
the fact itself, but for that of the 
discourse which followed upon it. 
He is careful, therefore, only to 
mention it, and is not concerned, 
for the purpose he has in view, with 
any of the historic details. The 
last words of the discourse (verse 
36) do, however, intimate that they 
were followed by a _ retirement 





from public teaching, and from 
public appearance in Jerusalem. 
They would, then, be among the 
last words spoken in the Temple 
before the retirement to Bethany, 
on the evening of what we call 
Wednesday. (Comp. Luke xxi. 
37.) They were uttered, probably, 
in the Court of the Gentiles, as 
He passed from the Court of the 
Women, which, as the most public 
place for Jewish assemblies, was 
the frequent scene of His teaching. 
On the previous day, the Court 
of the Gentiles had been cleansed 
from the traffic and merchandise 
which had been customary in it, 
and the temple had been declared 
to be “a house of prayer for ail 
nations.” The court of the Gentiles 
was divided from the inner square 
of the Temple by a stone fence, 
bearing upon pillars, placed at 
regular distances, the following 
words in Greek and Latin :—‘‘ No 
alien must pass within the fence 
round the Temple and the court. 
If any one be caught doing so, he 
must blame himself for the death 
that will follow.’ This prohibition 
was known before, from Josephus 
(dnt. xv. 11, 5); but in our own 
day one of the very slabs, bearing 
the exact words, has been dis- 
covered by M. Ganneau during the 
excavations of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. (Comp. Acts xxii. 
28, 29, and especially Mark xi. 17.) 
The events and the words of these 
days must have brought strange 
thoughts to the minds of proselytes, 
men who were worshippers of the 
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This is 2 Sign that 


Philip cometh and tell- 
eth Andrew: and again 
Andrew and Philip tell 
Jesus. | 


ST. JOHN, X11. 


the Hour is come, 


) And Jesus answered 
them, saying, The hour is 
come, that the Son of 
man should be glorified. 








one (sod by personal conviction, 
and not because of the faith of 
their ancestors; and with hearts 
filled with wonder as to what these 
things meant — half-grasping, it 
may be, the truth that this middle 
wall of partition should be broken 
down—they ask for a special inter- 
view with Jesus. (Comp. Eph. ii. 
12 et seq.) 

Which was of Bethsaida of 
Galilee.—The mention of this 
place again here seems to intend 
that it should be taken as explain- 
ing why these Greeks came to 
Philip. They may have themselves 
come from the neighbourhood of 
Bethsaida, or from one- of the 
Greek cities of Decapolis. 

@) Philip cometh and 
telleth Andrew.—lIt is a strik- 
ing coincidence, and perhaps more 
than this, that the Greeks thus 
came into connection with the 
only Apostles who bear Greek 
names ; and may themselves have 
had some special connection by 
birth, or residence, or culture with 
Greek civilisation. The names 
have occurred together before 
(chaps. i. 44; vi. 7, 8): they were 
fellow-townsmen and friends. But 
Andrew was also brother of Simon 
Peter, and is one of the first group 
of four in the apostolic band. 
(Comp. Mark xii. 3.) The Greeks 
then naturally come to Philip, and 
Philip consults his friend Andrew, 
who is in a position of greater 
intimacy with the Lord than he 
himself is, and they come together 
and tell Jesus. 





?3) And Jesus answered 
them, saying.—The words are 
rather the utterance of the thoughts 
of His own mind, which this visit 
of the Greeks suggests, than an 
answer. They are spoken to the 
Apostles, but the narrative is 
too compressed for us to know 
whether any answer was given to 
the Greeks apart from this. The 
explanation which is most probable 
is that the Greeks heard this dis- 
course, and that it is in reality an 
answer to the thoughts of their 
hearts, and to the words they wished 
to have spoken to Him. 

The hour is come.—This ap- 
proach of men from outside the 
limits of Judaism who have been 
admitted within its pale, and who 
now, when priests and rulers are 
seeking to kil! Him, are seeking to 
render Him homage, brings back 
again the thought of the scattered 
sheep, for whose gathering the 
Shepherd’s life must be laid down 
(chap. x. 16—19), They are the 
first-fruits of the great flocks of 
humanity, and their presence is as 
the first stroke of the bell which 
sounds the fatal but glorious hour. 
That hour marked out in the coun- 
sels of God, and ever present in His 
own thoughts, has now come. 

That the Son of man should 
be glorified.—This is to be ac- 
complished in His ascension and 
return to the glory of Heaven. 
(Comp. Notes on chap. xvii. 1, 2, 5.) 
But the immediate connection im- 
plies that He regards the extension 
of His Messianic work, and the 
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Analogy of the 


‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except a corn of wheat 


fall into the ground and |¢ Matt. 


die, it abideth alone: but 


ST. JOHN, XIL 


Grain of Corn. 


if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit. © He that 
loveth his life shall lose it ;* 
and he that hateth lis life 








acceptance of His truth by the 
nations of the earth, as part of the 
glory of the Son of man. The 
connection implies also that He 
regards His own death as the dark 
path which must be trodden before 
the path of glory can be entered. 

(4) Verily, verily, I say unto 
you.—He is passing to the deeper 
truth which underlies His words, 
and calls attention to what He is 
about to say by the usual and solemn 
“ Verily, verily.” (Comp. Note on 
chap. i. 51.) 

Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die.—The 
truth is one of those of the spirit- 
world, lying beyond the ordinary 
language of men. He prepares 
them for it by what we call the 
analogy of a physical law, but what 
is really an instance of the working 
of the great law of lite, which God 
has given to the moral and physical 
worlds alike. All knew that a grain 
of wheat, though containing in itself 
the germs of life, would remain 
alone, and not really live unless it 
fell to the earth. Then the life- 
germs would burst forth, and the 
single grain, in its own death, 
would give life to blade, and stalk, 
and ear of corn. Its death then 
was the true life, for it released the 
inner life-power which the husk 
before held captive; and this life- 
power multiplying itself in succes- 
sive grains would clothe the whole 
field with a harvest of much fruit. 

This law Christ now teaches to 
be a law also of the moral world, 
and one to which His own life is 








subject. Here too life issues from 
death. The moral power which is 
the life of the world finds its source 
in the death of the Son of man. 
“ He is life.” ‘‘In Him is life.” 
“He quickens whom He will.” 
‘‘ Whosoever believeth in Him hath 
eternal life.” -These truths this 
Gospel has told us again and again : 
but Christ now tells that while 
He is still on earth this life exists 
but in its germs; and that in His 
death it will burst forth, and grow 
up, and multiply itself in the great 
spiritual harvest of the world. Such 
was the prophecy. The history of 
all that is best, and truest, and 
noblest in the life of eighteen cen- 
turies comes to us as the fulfilment. 
Hearts hardened, sinful, dead, that 
have been led to think of His death, 
and in thoughts of it have felt 
germs of life springing up -and 
bursting the husks of their former 
prison, and growing up into living 
powers which have changed their 
whole being ; this is the individual 
fulfilment that has come to many 
and may come to all. 

) He that loveth his life 
shall lose it.—The reading here 
is uncertain, and may be, perhaps 
with slightly more probability is, 
he that loveth his life loses it—i.e., 
that the loss of life is not in the 
future only, but that in the present, 
in every moment when a man loves 
and sceks to save his own life, he 
is then, and by that very seeking, 
actually losing it. 

The words of this verse are fa- 
miliar to us from the earlier Ges. 
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Loving and Losing, 


in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal. © If any 








ST. JOHN, XII. Hating and Keeping, Life. 


man serve me, let him fol- 
low me ; and where I am, 











pels. They should be compared 
with Matt. x. 39; xvi. 25; Mark 
viii. 85; Luke ix. 24; xvii. 33. 
The disciples had heard them laid 
down as the law of their own life 
and work. They now hear the 
mysterious words again, and they 
are asserted as the law to which 
even His life is submitted. There 
is even in His human nature a 
physical and emotional life which 
would shrink from sacrifice and 
death (verse 27; comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 39), but in self-sacrifice and 
death is His own glory and the 
life of the world. There is in all 
human nature a principle which 
would seek as the highest good the 
life of the body and of the soul, as 
distinct from the higher life of the 
spirit, and would shrink from sa- 
crifice and death; but the true 
principle of life is of the spirit, and 
only in the sacrifice of the desires 
of the lower physical and emotional 
life is that spiritual life realised. 

6) If any man serve me, let 
him follow me.—tThe close con- 
nection of verses 23—25 make it 
certain that the spiritual law of 
sacrifice is there applied to the life 
of our Lord Himself. This verse 
makes it equally certain that the 
law is applied to those who follow 
Him. The point of the whole 
teaching is missed unless we think 
of the Greeksas present. They had 
come as volunteer disciples. Did 
they know what the discipleship 
was? Were they prepared to follow 
Him in self-sacrifice, that through 
sacrifice they may obtain eternal 
life? It had been the condition of 
earlier discipleship. It is laid down 
for the new disciples, but in the 

10 


presence of the older ones who in 
the dark days that have now come 
were to learn what sacrifice meant. 
The Greeks needed no less than the 
Hebrews to learn it; the men of a 
wider civilisation and more philo- 
sophicthoughtno lessthan the fisher- 
men of Galilee and the scribes of 
Jerusalem. Allself-seeking, whether 
in the coarser forms of pleasure and 
power or in the more refined forms 
of emotion and thought, is self- 
loving ; all self-sacrifice, whether in 
the daily round of duty to man or 
in the devotion of the whole self to 
God, isself-saving. Self-seeking is 
always akin to, and ofttimes one 
with, hatred of others; and hatred 
isdeath. Self-sacrifice is akin to, 
and one with, love to others; and 
love is life. 

And where I am, there shall 
also my servant be.—This is 
an anticipation of the glory of the 
Son of man for which the hour had 
already come. (Comp. Note on 
chap. xvii. 24.) 

If any man serve me, him 
will my Father honour.—The 
condition is the same as in the first 
clause of the verse, the difference of 
that which follows upon the con- 
dition again bringing out in the 
fulness of its meaning the law of 
life through sacrifice : 


“he that 
4s “Jet him hateth his 
“Tfany |follow Me” [life in this 
man world ”’ 
serve 
Me,” | ‘‘him will )“ shall keep 
my Father ‘ it unto life 
honour ” eternal.” 


The honour of the servant after 
his work is done, is in the same 
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The troubled Sout 


there shall also my servant 
be: if any man serve me, 
him will mz Father honour. 

“ Now is my soul trou- 
bled; and what shall I say? 


ST, JOHN, XIL- 


of Christ. 


Father, save me from this 
hour: but for this cause 
came I unto this hour. 
©) Father, glorify thy name. 
Then came there a voice 











relation to that work as the glory 
of the Son of man is to His work. 
‘This honour will consist in his being 
where the Son of man is; and this 
will be the Father’s gift (chap. xvii. 
24). 

tin Nowis my soul troubled; 
and what shall I say ?—The 
word rendered ‘‘ soul” is the same 
word as that rendered ‘‘life” in 
verse 25. (Comp. especially Matt. 
xvi. 25, 26.) It is the seat of the 
natural feelings and emotions, and, 
as the fatal hour approaches, our 
Lord is in that region of His 
human lite troubled. There is a 
real shrinking from the darkness 
of the death which is at hand. 
The. conflict exists but for a mo- 
ment, but in all its fearfulness 
is real, and then the cup of the 
world’s woe is seized and drunk to 
its bitter dregs. Men have some- 
times wondered that St. John 
passes over the agony of the garden 
of Gethsemane, but the agony of 
Gethsemane is here, and the very 
words of Matt. xxvi. 39 are echoed. 
Men have wondered, too, that in 
the life of the Son of man a strug- 
gle such as this could have had 
even a moment’s place. Nota few, 
indeed, would at any cost read 
the words otherwise, but they 
cannot be read otherwise either 
on the written page or in the 
hearts of men. ‘hat troubled 
soul asked, ‘What shall I say ?” 
Blessed reality! In that struggle 
humanity struggled, and in that 
victory humanity won. 
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Father, save me trom this 
hour: but for this cause came 
Tunto this hour.—It isuncertain 
whether the first words of this sen- 
tence are a prayer, or whether 
they should be, read as a question. 
In the latter case the meaning 
would be, “ What shall I say ? 
Shall I say, Father save Me from 
this hour? But no: for this cause 
came I unto this hour. I cannot 
shrink back or seek to be delivered 
from it.” As a prayer the mean- 
ing would be—‘‘ Father, save Me 
from this hour; but for this cause, 
that I may be saved from it, came 
I unto this hour. The moment of 
agony is the moment of victory.” 

The real difficulty of the verse 
lies in the words “for this cause,” 
for which a meaning must be sought 
in the context. . No interpretation 
of them is free from objection, but 
thet which seems to have, upon the 
whole, most probability, under- 
stands them as referring to the 
words which follow, and reads the 
clause, “Father, glorify Thy name” 
as part of this verse. The sense of 
the whole passage would therefore 
be ‘‘ Father, save Me from this 
hour; but Thy will, not Mine, be 
done ; for this cause came I unto 
this hour, that Thy name be glori- 
fied; Father, glorify Thy name.” 
(Comp. Luke xii. 49, 50.) 

(*) Father, glorify thy name. 
—The pronoun “Thy” is em- 
phatic. The Son’s will is one with 
that of the Father; the Son’s glory 
is in the glorifying the Father'a 


His Prayer answered by ST. J OHN, XIE. 


from heaven, saying, Ihave 
both glorified i, and will 
glorify it again. ©The 


a Voice frm Heaven. 


people therefore, that stood 
by, and heard %, said that 
it thundered: others said, 








name. Comp. the opening clause of 
the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 9 et seg.) 
and in this context Note on verse 
23. 

Then came there a voice 
from heaven.—The wards mean, 
not that a sound came from heaven, 
but that there was heard an articu- 
late voice (comp. Note on chap. 
iii. 8) ; and that St. John intended 
his readers to understand this can- 
not be questioned. He records 
here a fact parallel to those re- 
corded by the other Evangelists at 
the Baptism (Matt. iii. 17; Mark 
i. 11; Luke iv. 22), and at the 
Transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 5; 
Mark ix. 7; Luke ix. 35), and 
parallel to that to which St. Luke 
and St. Paul have testified (Acts ix. 
45 xxl. 9; xxvi..14). 

I have both glorified it, 
and will glorify it again.—The 
words are without limit, extending 
to the whole past and to the whole 
future of God’s revelation of Him- 
self to man. The only limit in the 
context is that this revelation is 
thought of as in the person of 
Christ. His words, His works, His 
life revealing the mercy andloveand 
majesty of the Father, had to many 
hearts glorified the Father’s name. 
The wider future is at hand. The 
death and resurrection are to reveal 
God’s character, and _ therefore 
glorify the Father’s name to all 
the world. (Comp. Ex. xxxiii. 18, 
19, xxxiv. 5—7.) 

@9) The people .... said 
that it thundered.—Better, the 
multitude. Nothing could be 
stronger testimony +0 the fact that 





this narrative was written by one 
who was present at the events of 
which he tells, than the way in 
which these thoughts of the people 
at the time are preserved to us. 
Their insertion by a later hand is 
all but impossible; and they are, 
moreover, opposed to what must 
be assumed as the object of a later 
writer. In a treatise to prove the 
divinity of Christ there could be 
no place for them. In a Gospel 
which assumes the truth that He 
is divine, and does not seek to 
prove it, but to bear witness to 
the life which carries its own proof 
(comp. Notes on chaps. i. 7; xx. 
80, 81), they are. evidence that 
the witness is true. The fact that 
St. John clearly means us to under. 
stand (verse 28) that a distinct 
voice spake from heaven does not 
forbid our understanding also that 
this voice was heard more or less 
distinctly, or was as a voice not 
heard at all, in proportion as the 
hearts of the hearers were or were 
not receptive of the voice of God. 
To some it seemed but as natural 
thunder, but their own Scripture 
had taught again and again ‘‘ God 
thundereth marvellously with His 
voice: great things doeth He which 
we cannot comprehend,” and the 
religious interpretation of nature 
hears everywhere the voice of God. 
Others, and these must have been 
Pharisees (comp. Acts xxiii. 8, 9), 
recognise a voice which is more 
than that of nature or of man, 
and think that an angel hath 
spoken, (Comp. Note on chap, 
v. 4.) 
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Lhe Prince of this 


An angel spake to him. 
®) Jesus answered and said, 
This voice came not because 
of me, but for your sakes. 
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World cast eué, 


8) Now is the judgment of: 
this world: now shall the 
prince of this world be cast 
out. © And I, if I be lifted 














(8) This voice came not be- 
cause of me, but for your 
sakes.—More exactly, not for My 
sake did this voice come, but for your 
sakes. 'These words are an answer 
to the thoughts, spoken and un- 
spoken, of the multitude. Jesus 
Himself knew that the Father 
heareth Him always, but this an- 
swer is a sign to others. (Comp. 
chap. xi. 41, 42.) He calls it a 
voice in answer to those who said it 
thundered, or that an angel had 
spoken. There was that, then, 
which seemed to them but the 
thunder’s sound or an angel’s 
word, which, coming in answer to 
His prayer and-after His teaching, 
should have been, to ears ready to 
hear and minds willing to receive, 
the voice of God witnessing to the 
mission of His Son. 

@!) Now is the judgment 
of this world.—For the word 
“judgment” comp. Notes on chaps. 
iu. 17—19 and xvi.11. There is 
here, following on the coming of 
the Greeks, which He reads as a 
sign, and upon the voice from 
heaven, which was a sign for the 
multitude, the thought of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom, of which the first 
members were then present, and 
which was to comprehend all men. 
This thought includes—(1) the 
judgment (condemnatory) of this 
world; (2) the casting out of the 
prince of this world; (3) the esta- 
blishment of His spiritual kingdom 
(verse 32). 

Now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out.—The 





title “prince of this world’? was 
the regular Rabbinic title for 
Satan, whom they regarded as the 
ruler of the Gentiles, the Jews not 
being included in his kingdom. 
The reign of the true Messiah is 
over the Gentile and Jewish world 
alike; Gentiles as well as Jews are at 
this moment in the Temple listening 
to Him; Jews as well as Gentiles 
have been subjects of the prince of 
this world (chap. viii. 44; Rom. 
i.). The world itself, as opposed 
to Christ, is condemned, for its 
unbelief crucifies Jesus Christ ; but 
the Resurrection and Ascension 
are Heaven’s witness that He is 
the Son of God. The world’s con- 
demnation is followed by the cast- 
ing out of its ruler. 

The whole future is present to 
the mind of Christ, and in the 
confidence of victory He uses the 
emphatic “now” of both the 
judgment of the world and the 
dethronement of its prince. It 
should be noted, however, that the 
tenses differ. The one is thought 
of as the immediate result of His 
death; the other is the gradual 
victory of truth, and is spoken of 
in the same future as the drawing 
all men of the following verse. 

@) And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth.—The pronoun is 
strongly emphatic. “ And J,” in op- 
position to the prince of this world; 
the conqueror in opposition to the 
vanquished foe. The conditional 
form, “ If I be lifted up,” answers 
to the ‘‘troubled soul” of verse 27. 
He knows that it will be so, but He 
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The Attraction 


upfrom the earth, will draw 
all men unto me. © This 
he said, signifying what 
death he 
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of the Cross, 


©The people answered 
him, we have heard out of 
the law that Christ abideth 


should die. |* Ps of OR ever :* and how sayest 


= 








leaves the future to declare its own 
truths. Comp. the phrases, “ If it 
be possible,” “If this may not 
pass away from Me” (Matt. xxvi. 
39, 42), and Note on chap. xiv. 
3. The words “lifted up” have 
occurred before in chaps. ili, 14 
and vill. 28; but the context here 
shows that they include the thought 
of the ascension into heaven. It is 
from the heavenly throne that the 
Messiah will rule over His spiritual 
kingdom. 

Will draw all men unto 
me.—Better, . . . . unto Myself. 
The words ‘‘all men” are not to 
be limited by interpretations which 
refer them to nations, or to elect 
persons within nations; but are to 
be taken in all the fulness of their 
width as meaning simply what 
they say—“ all.’ The drawing 
unto Himself is the assertion of 
His reign over the world, from 
which the prince of evil shall be 
cast out. He will Himself be the 
centre of the new kingdom, from 
which none shall be shut out. 
These Greeks who are drawn to 
Him now are the first-fruits of the 
harvest of which the whole world is 
the field, and of which the last day 
is to be the great ingathering. 
The word “ draw” occurs once in 
the New Testament, besides this 
passage, in a moral sense (chap. vi. 
44; comp. Note on it there). It is 
accomplished in the work of the 
Holy Spirit, whose mission to the 
Church was dependent on the as- 
cension of our Lord (chaps. vil. 39 
and xvi. 7); and the promise is 





fulfilled even in the case of those 
who resist the Holy Spirit’s in- 
fluence. They are drawn by the 
moral power of the life and death 
and resurrection of Christ brought 
home to them by the Holy Ghost; 
but no moral power can compel a 
will which is free. (Comp. Note 
on chap. vi. 37.) The whole mis- 
sion-work of the Church and every 
effort which Christianity brings to 
bear upon the evil of the world 
implies this moral drawing; and 
implies, too, the power of man to 
reject it. But we may not say 
this moral power is not leading 
men to Christ, where we can least 
trace it, and we may not say that 
there is any limit where its in- 
fluence ends. (Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 
19.) 

(3) By what death he should 
die.—Better, by what manner of 
death . . . . (Comp. chap. xviii. 
32.) The words are the Apostle’s 
interpretation of the saying of our 
Lord. He remembers it as he has 
recorded it twice before (chaps. iii. 
14 and viii. 28), but he adds here 
words (‘‘from the earth”) which 
supply another thought, though 
the two thoughts are not incon- 
sistent. The words bear the double 
sense, and looking back upon the 
fact of the Crucifixion, he sees in 
that a lifting up which was part of 
the great moral victory over the 
world, and in the very cross of 
shame he sees the throne of glory. 
- 34) We have heard out of 
the law that Christ abideth 
for ever. . . .—The term “ law”’ 
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thou, The Son of man must: 
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a Stumbling-block 


-, |be lifted up? who is this 








refers to the whole of the Old 
Testament Scripture, as we have 
sven in chap. x. 84. (Comp. Note 
there.) They may have referred 
to such passages as Pss. Ixxxix. 36 
and ex. 4; Isa. ix. 6; Dan. vii. 13, 
14, This remark is an instance of 
the knowledge of Rabbinic theo- 
logy which interpreted such pas- 
sages of a temporal Messianic 
reign. They had witnessed His 
triumphal entry into the royal 
city, and had joined in the ac- 
clamations which hailed Him as 
their King. They expected Him 
to free them from Roman bondage, 
and to rule over them in an earthly 
paradise to which there should be 
no end. The Christ they thought 
was to abide for ever. 

How sayest thou, The Son 
of man must be lifted up ?— 
His words have conveyed to them 
the idea of His death, and we find 
“lifted up” used not unfrequently 
in the Rabbinical writings in this 
sense; but they do not anderstand 
more than this. It contradicts all 
their visions of a Messianic reign. 
The Son of Man to be lifted up! 
What meant, then, such words as 
these—“ And there was given Him 
dominion, and*glory, and a king- 
dom, that all people, nations, and 
languages should serve Him: His 
dominion is an everlasting do- 
minion, which shall not pass away, 
and His kingdom that which shall 
not be destroyed” (Dan. vii. 14) ? 
They cannot reconcile these things, 
and they ask Him to explain 
them, 

He had not at this time used the 
exact words they quote, if St. John 
has given to us the conversation in 
full, but they occur in chap. iii. 


14, and the title ‘‘Son of Man” 
occurs in this context in verse 
23. It was, moreover, present to 
their thoughts from the passage 
in Daniel, and must have been 
familiarly known as used by 
Christ of Himself. (Comp. Note 
on chap. i. 51.) 

_ Who is this Son of man ?— 
“ Who is this Son of Man ?” they 
would say. ‘ We know who is the 
Son of Man who is to abide for 
ever, but this Son of Man who is to 
die we know not.” The words ex- 
press that they are wavering in 
their attachment to Him. The 
question was asked probably on 
the Wednesday. It came midway 
between the “Hosanna” of the 
entry into Jerusalem and the 
**Crucify Him!’ of the trial. 

The words are remarkable as 
throwing light upon the sudden 
changes of feeling, which swayed 
the multitude from the pole of 
faith to that of rejection. They - 
heard words from Christ or saw 
works done by Him which carried 
conviction to all minds; but then 
there came some technical inter- 
pretation of an Old Testament 
passage declaring what the Messiah 
was to be,and in the coolermoments, 
when no word was speaking to the 
ear and no work presented itself to 
the eye, this test seemed fatal to 
the claim, and disbelief took the 
place of belief, and hatred that of 
love. We have met this again and 
again in the case of the priests and 
Pharisees. They did not, we may 
well believe, during the last days, 
leave any means untried by which 
they might move the fickle minds of 
the masses. (Comp. Matt. xxvii. 
20.) 
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Walking in the Light 


Son of man? © Then! 
Jesus said unto them, Yet 
a little while is the light 
with you. Walk while ye 
have the light, lest dark- 
ness come upon you: for 
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and in Darknesa, 


he that walketh in dark- 
ness knoweth not whither 
he goeth. While ye 
have light, believe in the 
light, that ye may be the 
children of light. These 








@) Then Jesus said unto 
them, Yet a little while is 
the light with you.—It is better, 
as we have often seen, to read 
Therefore for “Then.” The word 
connects what follows closely with 
what has gone before. It was be- 
cause of their question that Jesus 
said this. And yet it is not said 
that “‘ He answered them,” because 
what He said was not a direct 
answer. They are asking questions 
in which we may trace the spirit, 
if not the very words, of the formal, 
literal objectors who had, with like 
technicalities, stifled the truth 
whenever it was springing up in 
their minds. Such questions cannot 
be really answered, because they 
are not really questions. And now 
the day has gone, and the night is 
at hand. The old thought comes 
back to Him (chaps. ix. 4; xi. 9). 
The last rays of light are shining. 
It is but a little while, and He 
warns them with all the solemnity 
of this thought. 

Walk while ye have the 
light, lest darkness come 
upon you.—The better reading 
is, Walk according as ye have the 
hight—i.e., “ Walk as men who are 
' conscious that the light is among 
them, use your opportunities; do 
not ask questions to raise objections, 
but ask them in order that you may 
know the truth.” The man who 
thus used the light would by no 
means walk in darkness, but would 
have the light of life (chap. viii. 





12). For him that neglected to 
use the means and faculty he had, 


both would cease to exist. (Comp. 
Rom. i. 21.) 
The word “come upon,” or 


“overtake,” is used of some sudden 
seizure. There are two parallels 
in Biblical Greek, “But ye, 
brethren, are not in darkness that 
the day should overtake you as a 
thief” (1 Thess. +. 4), and ‘Be 
sure your sin will jind you out” 
(Num. xxxii. 23). 

He that walketh in dark- 
ness.—Comp. Notes in chaps. viii. 
12; ix. 4; xi. 9; and 1 John ii. 11, 

Knoweth not whither he 
goeth.— The last word means 
“ goeth away,” “‘departeth.” The 
frequent use of the word by St. 
John to express departme fo the 
other world suggests that meaning 
here. He was going away. They 
ask, ‘‘Who is this Son of Man wha 
is lifted up?” “, - who goes 
away ?’’ He warns them lest dark. 
ness seize them, and they go away 
into darkness. In the next four 
chapters the same word is used 
twelve times of Christ’s departure. 
(Comp., ¢.g., xiii. 3, 33, 36.) 

(8) While ye have light, be- 
lieve in the light.—Better, as 
above, According as ye have tln 
light. The words are repeated ana 
placed in the most emphatic posi- 
tion in the sentence. 

That ye may be the chil- 
dren of light.—Better, that ye 
may become sons of light. (Comp. for 
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Their Unbelief « 


things spake Jesus, and 
departed, and did hide 
himself from them. 

6? But though he had 
done so many miracles be- 


ST. JOHN, XIL. Fulfilment of Prophecy. 


fore them, yet they believed 
not on him: “ that the 
saying of Esaias the pro- 
phet might be fulfilled, 
which he spake, Lord, who 








this phrase Note on chap. xvii. 12; 
and see Luke x. 6, and xvi. 8; also 
Eph. v. 8.) The thought here is 
the one familiar in St. John, that 
the believer should become like 
unto Him in whom he believed. 
Those who believed in the light 
should receive light, and become 
themselves centres whence lght 
should radiate to others and illu- 
mine their own paths. 

These things spake Jesus 
and departed.— (Comp. Luke 
xxi. 37.) He retired probably to 
Bethany. 

82) But though he had done 
80 Many miracles before 
them.—The words “ before them” 
mean “in their presence,” “ before 
their eyes.” They refer to the 
multitude (verse 84). St. John’s 
narrative implies, therefore, that 
the ‘signs’ of the earlier Gospels 
were well known. He has himself 
recorded but six miracles, and all 
these, with the exception of the 
feeding the five thousand, belong to 
the Judean ministry. (Comp. 
Note on chap. ii. 11.) 

Yet they believed not on 
him.—This is the writer’s com- 
ment on the general result of 
Christ’s work at the close of His 
public teaching. This too is said 
of the multitude, the people as a 
whole. ‘There were, of course, not 
a few who were then walking 
according as they had light, but 
it was not so with the many. 
Rejection and not acceptance was 
the result of Christ’s personal work 





on earth; yet rejection accompanied, 
as on this day, by signs which 
pointed to a world-wide acceptance. 
“He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not. Butas many 
as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on His 
name”’ (chap. i, 11, 12). 

33) That the saying of Ksaias 
the prophet might be fulfilled. 
—This is the first instance in this 
Gospel of a phrase familiar to us 
already from its frequent occurrence 
in St. Matthew. We shall find it 
again in chaps. xiii. 18; xv. 25; 
Xvi 12> xvilit’9; 32s xix, 24) 96: 
Its frequency is one of the charac- 
teristics of the two Gospels which 
are most allied to Hebrew modes of 
thought. St. Matthew and St. John 
both regard the events of our Lord’s 
life as fulfilling the prophecies of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 


| These prophecies foretold what in 


the divine plan was destined to 
occur, and therefore the events are 
regarded as occurring, in order that 
the will of God, as expressed in the 
prophecy, may be fulfilled. (Comp. 
Matt. i. 22.) 

Lord, who hath believed 
our report? . . .—'he quotation 
is from the Greek version of Isa. 
lii. 1. That prophecy was by all 
understood of the Mvssiah. The 


¢ | prophet’s lamentation of the neglect 


of the prophetic message by the 
people is here placed by the Evan- 
gelist, in his interpretation of it, 
in the lips of the Messiah Himself, 
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hath believed our report 1“ 
and to whom hath the arm 
of the Lord been revealed ? 
©) Therefore they could not 
believe, because that Esaias | 
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and hardened Heart. 


@ Isa. 53: said again, “) He hath 
10. 16. 
b Matt. 
10. 14. 


blinded’ their eyes,? and 
hardened their heart; 
that they should not see 
with their eyes, nor under- 








as He, in the fuller meaning, ad- 
dresses the Father with the words, 
‘* Who hath believed our report ?”’ 
(Comp. the words as quoted by St. 
Paul in Rom. x. 16.) Here the 
‘four report” means the “truth 
which we have declared unto them.” 
(So Jer. x. 22, Gal. iii. 2.) 

And to whom hath the arm 
of the Lord been revealed ?— 
Comp. Luke i. 5i, and Acts xiii. 17. 
‘he phrase was used, as in Isa, li. 9, 
ln. 10, to express the power of the 
Lord, and here refers especially to 
the power of the Lord manifested 
in the whole life of Christ. The 
signs which were revelations of 
this power are, of course, promi- 
nent in the thought, and the 
question strongly expresses the 
negative of the previous verse. 

@9) Therefore they could not 
believe, because.—The words 
refer to. those which have gone 
before, not to those which follow, 
and then by an addition give the 
reason more fully. “It was on 
account of the divine will expressed 
in Isaiah’s prophecy.” ‘It was 
therefore, namely, because Isaiah 
said again.” 

The words, ‘they could not be- 
lieve,’’ must be taken in their plain 
meaning as expressing impossibility. 
The Apostle is looking back upon 
the national rejection of Christ, and 
seeks a reason for it. He remembers 
how our Lord Himself had explained 
His method of teaching by para- 
bles, and has based it upon this pro- 
phecy of Isaiah (Matt. xiii. 14). The 








principle was that which has been 
repeated in His last public words 
(verses 35 and 36); that power used 
is increased, and power neglected 
destroys itself. Here, then, in these 


| prophetic words was the reason they 


could not believe. Wilful rejection 
had been followed by rejection, 
which was no longer within the 
power of the will. With this 
statement of St. John’s should be 
compared our Lord’s words on the 
same subject in chaps. v. 40 and 
vi. 37, Notes, and St. Paul’s argu- 
ments in Rom. ix.—xi. 

(©) He hath blinded their 
eyes, and hardened their 
heart .. .—These wordsare quoted 
three times in the New Testament. 
Our Lord, as we have seen, quotes 
them as explaining His own teach- 
ing (Matt. xiii. 14); St. John quotes 
them here to explain the rejection 
of that teaching; St. Paul quotes 
them in Acts xxviii. 26, to explain 
the rejection of the Gospel by the 
Jews at Rome. Yet we are to re- 
member that the prophet and those 
who quote him are all witnesses 
that within Israel there were eyes 
which were not blinded and hearts 
which were not hardened. Isaiah, 
and John, and Paul, were all Jews ; 
and our Lord Himself was, in His 
human nature, of the seed of Abra- 
ham. Jsaiah’s prophecy is accom- 
panied by the promise of a holy 
seed (verse 13); St. John quotes 
these words, and adds that “even 
of the rulers many believed” (verse 
42); St. Paul quotes them when 
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stand with their heart, and 
be converted, and I should 
heal them. “? These things 
said Esaias, when he saw 
his glory, and spake of him. 
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believe. 


“ Nevertheless among 
the chief rulers also many 
believed on him ; but be- 
cause of the Pharisees they 
did not confess him, lest 











“some believed the things which 
were spoken and some believed not” 
(verse 24); our Lord quotes them, 
and immediately says, “‘ But blessed 
are your eyes, for they see, and 
your ears, for they hear.’ There 
is, indeed, a judicial blinding and 
a judicial hardening—let no man 
therefore presume ; but these come 
only to eyes that will not to see, 
and to hearts that will not to hear 
—let no man therefore despair. 
The quotation in this place does 
not follow exactly either the He- 
brew or the Greek of the passage 
in Isaiah. In the Hebrew text, as 
in the Authorised version, the pro- 
phet is commanded to ‘“ make the 
heart of this people fat . . .” The 
Greek text says simply, ‘‘The 
heart of this paople was hardened 

. .’ St. John represents the action 
which God commanded to be done 
as done by Himself, and speaks of 
it in the past tense. 

And I should heal them.— 
The pronoun here refers to Christ. 
St. John in his interpretation of 
the prophecy has made God (“He”’) 
the author of the judicial blindness 
and hardness, and represents Christ 
as the physician. This clause is, 
however, not to be taken separately, 
but is governed by “that not” 
which precedes. The effect of their 
not turning was that Christ could 
not heal them. 

On the whole verse comp. Matt. 
xiii. 14, and Acts xxviii. 26. 

(*) These things said Ksaias, 
when he saw his glory.—The 





better text is, . . . because he saw 
His glory. (Comp. Note on the 
reading in verse 17). The result 
of seeing His glory was that he 
spake of Him. This is St. John’s 
interpretation of the prophecy, 
Isaiah himself tells us, “I saw also 
the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, and His train 
filled the temple” (chap. vi. 1). 
But no man hath seen God at any 
time. The Word is the express 
image of His Person. This glory 
was of the pre-incarnate Word, 
who was in the beginning with 
God, and was God. 

(#) Nevertheless among the 
chief rulers also many be- 
lieved on him.—This is strongly 
asserted in opposition to the spiri- 
tual blindness of the nation. There 
were, notwithstanding, many even 
in the Sanhedrin itself who be- 
lieved on Him. 

But because of the Phari- 
sees they did not confess.— 
Comp. Note on chap. ix. 22. It 
seems from the present passage 
that the Pharisees were the most 
determined foes of Christ, and that 
even the rulers were kept in awe 
by their threat of excommunica- 
tion. ‘This submission to the Pha- 
risees’ yoke, which kept them from 
Christ, was itself blinding their eyes 
and hardening their hearts. They 
are at once, therefore, the excep- 
tion to, and the illustration of, the 
principle of which St. John was 
speaking. They had the power to 
see the truth, but they had not the 
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they should be put out of 
the synagogue : “ for they 
loved the praise of men 
more than the praise of 


God.* 
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and in the Sender. 
| ) Jesus cried and said. 
He that believeth on me, 
believeth not on me, but on 
him that sent me. ™ And 
he that seeth me seeth him 








will to face boldly the results of 
their own convictions, and the un- 
used power ceased to exist. (Comp. 
Rom. x. 10.) 

(8) For they loved the 
praise of men more than the 
praise of God.—For “ praise” 
read in both instances glory. “The 
glory which comes from men more 
than the glory which came from 
God.” Comp. Note on chap. v. 
44, where the truth is put in the 
form of a question by our Lord. 
Here it explains the fact that there 
were men who believed, and yet 
did not publicly confess their faith. 
There our Lord’s question goes 
deeper, and asserts that the seek- 
ing of the glory which comes from 
men is inconsistent with the exist- 
ence of any true belief in God. 

(44) The last few verses (37—43) 
have given us the thoughts of St. 
John as he looked back on the un- 
belief of Judaism. He had given 
our Lord’s closing word in verse 
56, and there stated that He hid 
Himself from them. He now gives 
other words of our Lord condemn- 
ing the unbelief of which he had 
been speaking, and of which the 
probable explanation is that they 
are a summary of words previously 
uttered by our Lord, but grouped 
together here as specially bearing 
upon the subject of which he is 
writing. For the remaining verses 
of this chapter, the Notes will there- 
fore consist chiefly of réference to 
earlier passages where the same 
words have already occurred. 





(4) Jesus cried and said.— 
Comp. Notes on chap. vii. 28, 
37. This forbids our understand- 
ing these words of any private 
discourse addressed to the disciples. 
The phrase implies public teaching 
addressed to the multitude, and it 
may be inferred that there was 
some such teaching after verse 36. 

He that believeth on me, 
believeth not on me.—These 
words do not occur literally in 
any discourse of our Lord which 
we now have, but the thought has 
met us again and again. (Comp. 
chaps. v. 36; vii. 16 and 29; vili 
19; x. 38.) Weare not to weaken 
the words “not on Me but,’ into 
“not (only) on Me but,” as is often 
done. Jesus came not in His own 
name (chap. v. 43), but in that of 
the Father. The Son claimed no 
position independent of the Father. 
He was the representative of the 
Father, and those who believed in 
Him believed not in the representa- 
tive as apart from, but in that He 
represented, the Sender. The same 
thought occurs in St. Mark ix. 37. 

(#) And he that seeth me 
seeth him that sent me.—The 
word means to see, in the sense of 
“behold, contemplate, gaze upon.” 
Better, therefore, And he that be- 
holdeth Me beholdet Him that sent 
Me. he form of the expression 
is different from that of the previous 
verse, passing from the negative 
to the positive in accord with the 
difference of thought. Ee that 
beholdeth Christ doth behold Him, 
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that sent me. “ I am! 
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XIT. 


will condemn 


that rejecteth me, and re- 


come a light into the| ~-_ | ceiveth not my words, hath 

world,* that whosoever be-|* {3 | one that judgeth him : the 

lieveth on me should not}* }"f | word that I have spoken,‘ 

abide in darkness. “? And the same shall judge him 
b ch.3.17, 


if any man hear my words,’ 
and believe not, I judge 
him not: for I came not to 
judge the world, but to 
save the world. “ He 


in the last day. “For I 
have not spoken of myself ; 
but the Father which sent 
me, he gave me a com- 
mandment, what I should 











and in Him beholds the impression 
of the substance of God. The 
same thought has occurred in the 
words of the Evangelist in chap. 1. 
14, and occurs in the words of our 
Lord in chap. xiv. 9. 

(#8) IT am come a light into 
the world .. .— Comp. Note on 
verse 35 and chaps. iii. 193 viii. 
12:5 ix. '5,'395 x1i.'35,.36. 

Should not abide in dark- 
ness.—But should by walkin 
according as they had the light 
become sons of light (verse 36). 

(4) And if any man hear 
my words, and believe not.— 
The better reading is, . . . and 
keep them not. (Comp. for the words 
“hear” and “keep,” Luke xi. 28 
and xviii, 21.) For the thought of 
the verse comp., in this Gospel, 
Notes on chaps. iii. 17 et seg. ; v. 
24, 45 et seg. ; vill. 15 e¢ seg. ; and 
the apparently opposite assertion 
in chap. ix. 39. 

(48) He that rejecteth me... 
—The word rendered ‘‘ rejecteth ” 
(more exactly nellifieth) occurs only 
here in St. John. (Comp. Luke 
vii. 80, “the Pharisees and lawyers 
rejected the counsel of God against 
themselyes’’; and x. 16, ‘‘ He that 
despiseth you despiseth Me.’’) 

Hath one that judgeth 
Him.—Comp. chaps. iii. 18 and 
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|v. 45 et seqg.; vill. 50; and also 


Heb. iv. 12. 

The word that I have 
spoken.—The very fact that He 
was so rejected. was itself the 
judgment of those who rejected 
it. 

(9) For I have not spoken 
of myself.—Comp. chaps. v. 30, 
vii. 16, 17, 28, 293; vili. 26, 28, 38. 
The word “for” connects this by 
way of reason with the condemna- 
tory power of His word. 

The Father which sent me, 
he gave me a commandment. 
—Comp. Note on chap. x. 18. The 
reference is to the commission of 


| His Messianic life. 


What I should say, and 
what I should speak.—It is 
clear that our Lord intends a dis- 
tinction here between “ saying” 
and “speaking.” We have had 
the same distinction in chap. viii 
43. That which He should say © 
was the matter of the revelation 
which He made; that which He 
should speak was rather the method 
in which He made it. He claims 
for all the authority and commis- 
sion of the Father. Every truth 
uttered by Him, and every work 
and word by which it was uttered, 
was ordained by the Father’s will. 
He was Himself the Word of God. 


The Son speaks as 


ST. JOHN, 


XIIL the Father saith. 


say, and what I should| 42% CHAPTER XIII.— 
speak, © And I know | © Now before the feast of 
that his commandment is 7°" | the passover,* when Jesus 


life everlasting: whatso- 
ever I speak therefore, 
even as the Father saith 
unto me, so I speak. 





knew that his hour was 
come that he should depart 
out of this world unto the 
Father, having loved his 








Every tone and accent in which 
that Word spoke was divine. 

©) And I know that his 
commandment is life ever- 
lasting.—i.e., the commission of 
the Messianic work. It is better 
to read here, as before, eternal life. 
(Comp. chap. iii. 15, et al.) The 
Son speaks not of Himself, but He 
speaks as executing this commis- 
sion, which brings spiritual and 
eternal life to the world. It could 
not be otherwise. This command- 
ment being eternal life, the whole 
teaching of the Messiah must 
simply be an utterance of it. 

As the Father said unto 
me, so I speak.—This clause 
answers to ‘‘what I should say 
and what I should speak” in the 
last verse. The external revelation 
is regarded as the work of the Son. 
That which the Father says is the 
truth revealed, and the matter and 
form are here identified. 


XIII. 


(4. The fuller Revelation, 
and Growth of Faith 
among the Disciples 
(chaps. xiii, 1—xvil. 26). 


(1) Love Mantrgstep ty Humi- 

LIATION (chap. xiii. 1—30). 

(a) The washing of the disciples’ 
feet (verses 1—11); 

(6) The spiritual interpretation 


of this act (verses 12—28); | 
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(c) The Betrayal. Hatred passes 
Srom the presence of love 
(verses 21—30).] 


@) Now before the feast of 
the passover.—Comp. chaps. xii. 
1, 12, 36, and Excursus G: The 
Day of the Crucifixion of our Lord. 

When Jesus knew that his 
hour was come . . .—He knew 
during the course of His earthly 
work that His hour was not yet 
come, and again and again declared 
this. (Comp. Notes on chaps. ii. 4; 
vii. 6; xi. 9.) Now He knows 
with equal certainty that the hour 
is at hand that He should depart 
unto the Father. 

Having loved his own 
which were in the world... 
—By “His own” are here meant 
those who by believing on Him 
had received power to become the 
sons of God; those who by walking 
according as they had light were 
becoming sons of light. They are 
the true members of the family of 
God. (Comp. Note on chap. i. 11, 
12.) The words as here used refer 
specially to those who had been 
called by Him, and had left all and 
followed Him. He is the Head of 
this family, and He knows that 
these His “little children”? (verse 
33) will be left as orphans (chap. 
xiv. 18). He would depart “out of 
the world”; they would be left 
“in the world,” as sheep among 


Loving them 


own which were in the 
world, he loved them unto 





ST. JOHN, XIII. 


‘unto the End.” 


the end. © And supper 
being ended, the devil 











wolves, and as sheep without their 
shepherd. St. John places these 
facts in touching contrast. His 
thoughts are for them and not for 
Himself. For Him there would be 
the return to the glory of His 
Father’s throne; but His mind 
dwells on the bereavement and 
sorrow of those He leaves behind, 
and this moves Him to a special 
manifestation of His love. 

He loved them unto the 
end.—It has been usual to explain 
these words of the continuance of 
our Lord’s love—“ Having loved 
His own, He continued to love 
them until the last moment.” This 
is, of course, true, but it is a truth 
so certain and necessary from every 
conception of our Lord’s character 
as St. John has portrayed it, that 
we may doubt whether he would 
in this formal way state it. And 
though the phrase rendered 
“unto the end”? sometimes means 
“finally ’—as, e.g., in the New 
Testament, Luke xviii. 5, and 
1 Thess. ii. 16—the sense, “unto the 
end” is very rare, and the general 
meaning is, “in the fullest de- 
gree,” ‘“‘up to the limit.” It thus 
answers exactly to our “ ex- 
tremely.” 

What seems not 1o have been 
noted is that the whole sentence 
may be a common Hebrew idiom in 
Greek dress. It belongs to the 
simple syntax of a primitive people 
to express intensity by repetition. 
The Vale of Sodom was “pits, pits 
of bitumen” (Gen. xiv. 10). Esau 
asked Jacob to feed him with “ that 
red, red thing” (Gen. xxv, 30). 
The intensity of the vérbal idea 
was expressed in like manner by a 











simple form of the verb which 
brought the thought before the 
mind, and then by the special form 
which denoted the action. This is 
sometimes preserved in the English, 
as, é.g., in Gen. xx. 17—“ That in 
blessing I will bless thee, and in 
multiplying I will multiply thy 
seed” (I will bless thee abundantly, 
and will multiply thy seed exceed- 
ingly). Sometimes it is not. We 
have, ¢.g., in Amos ix. 8, “I will 
not utterly destroy the house of 
Jacob, saith the Lord,’’? where the 
Hebrew is literally, “‘ Destroying I 
will not destroy . . .” (Vulgate, 
conterens non conteram.) In these 
passages the English exactly fol- 
lows the Greék—.e., the Greek in 
the passage of Genesis repeats the 
words as the Hebrew does, and in 
that of Amos, expresses the intensity 
by an adverbial phrase (eis réAos) 
Now that phrase is exactly the same 
as the one used by St. John here, 
and which is rendered ‘‘ unto the 
end.” St. John wasa Jew writing 
in Greek. May we not naturally 
expect a Hebrew thought in Greek 
form? He thinks of the intensity 
of our Lord’s love, and speaks of it 
in the simple expressiveness of the 
old Hebrew phrase, ‘“‘ Loving, he 
loved them with fulness of love.’ 
(Comp. chap. xii. 18.) This is not 
given as an amended rendering, 
because authority has been sought 
for it without success; but it is 
offered, as an explanation, to the 
reader’s judgment. The student 
will find in Schleusner’s Lezricon 
Veteris Testamenti other instances 
which support this view. 

?) And supper being ended. 
—The reading here is uncertain, 
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Judas 
having} new p uECinty) the 
heart of’ “Judas ~ Iscariot, 
Simon’s son, to betray him; 
® Jesus knowing that the 


Father had given all things 








but neither reading justifies our 
translation. It should probably be, 
“And it now becoming supper 
time.” As a matter of fact, the 
supper was not ended (verses 12 
and 26); but they had already re- 
clined, and were, as we say, ready 
for supper. 

The devil having now put 
into the heart of Judas Is- 
ecariot.—The better reading is, 
The devil having now put it into the 
heart, that Judas Iscariot, Simon’s 
son, should betray Him. But the 
sense must be that of our version, 
“The heart of Judas” (the devil 
having suggested). The alterna- 
tive interpretation, “the heart of 
the devil”? (the devil having con- 
ceived) is opposed to all scriptural 
analogy. For the fact, comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 14, and Luke xxii. 3. 

For ‘“ Judas Iscariot,” comp. 
Matt. x. 4 and xxvi. 14; and in 
this Gospel the Note on chap. vi. 
71. The name is given here ta the 
sad fulness of this mournful record. 
The fact is recorded here to explain 
the references to Judas which follow 
in our Lord’s words (verses 10, 18, 
21, 26, 27, 30). 

3) Jesus knowing that the 
Father had given all things 
into his hands .. .—This ex- 
plains the act of humility which 
follows. With the full conscious- 
ness of His supreme power and 
divine origin, and of the divine glory 
to which He was about to return ; 
yes, because He was conscious of 
all this, He left the disciples an 





‘ eT ars Li nr Ary 
ae outa rnest) GOH toate tl * ‘to betray Jesus. 
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Ac into. his hands: and that he 
was come from God, and 
went to God; “ he riseth 
from supper, and laid aside 
| his garments ; and took a 


example of the self-denial which is 
the necessary outcome of love. 
‘‘Subsisting in the form of God, 
He thought it not a thing to be 
grasped at to be equal with God, 
but emptied Himself by taking 
upon Him the form of a servant, 
and being made in the likeness of 
men” (Phil. ii. 6). (Comp. for the 
thought of the gift of all things, 
1 Cor. xv. 25; Eph. ii. 22.) 

@® He riseth from supper, 
and laid aside his garments. 
—Comp. Luke xxii. et seg. We 
there read of “a strife among them 
which of them should be accounted 
the greatest.’? It is placed by St. 
Luke after the Supper; but our 
Lord’s words, “I am among you as 
he that serveth,” point almost cer- 
tainly to a connection with this 
parabolic act. There had been, we 
may well think, some self-assertion 
in acts or omissions, which He by 
His act rebukes. They may have 
claimed, each above his brother, the 
place of honour at the table; or it 
may be that no one had offered the 
customary refreshment of water for 
the feet, before sitting down to 
meat (Luke vii. 44). We cannot 
say what was the immediate cause 
which suggested His act, but if we 
attempt to realise the whole scene, 
we must believe that there was in 
the disciples themselves some such 
cause. The garment laid aside 
would be the outer garment, whick 
would impede His action, leaving 
the tunic, which was the ordinary 
dress of a servant. 
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Jesus washes 


towel, and girded himself. 
® After that he poureth 
water into a bason, and 
began to wash the disciples’ 
feet, and to wipe them with 
the towel wherewith he was 
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the Disciples’ Feet 


girded. © Then cometh 
he to Simon Peter: and 
Peter saith unto him, Lord, 
|dost thou wash my feet? 
® Jesus answered and said 
unto him, What I do thou 








And took a towel, and 
girded himself.—This was itself 
a mark of the servant’s position, 
and was meant to signify His as- 
sumption of the servant's work. 
The successive minute details of 
this picture carry with them their 
own authenticity. 

®) After that he poureth 
water into a bason.— Better, 
into the bason. 
bason in the room, commonly used, 
and now ready, for such purposes. 
The water was at hand. All sug- 
gested, then, that one of the disci- 
ples might have performed this 
act which the Lord now performs. 
That it was commonly regarded as 
an act of reverence from an inferior 
to a superior is made clear by the 
Rabbinical passages quoted here by 
Schittgen and Lightfoot. (Comp. 
Luke vii. 44.) 

And began to wash the dis- 
ciples’ feet.—The exactness of 
the narrative notes that the act was 
only begun, and was interrupted 
by the objection of Peter. This 
word “began” is frequent in the 
earlier Gospels, but it is only in 
this touch of accuracy that St. 
John uses it. 

(°*) Then cometh he to Simon 
Peter.—Men who have come to 
these words with minds full of 
opinions with regard to the position 
ot St. Peter have, of course, under- 
stood them to express that he had 
precedence of the other Apostles ; 
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while others have formed the opinion 
that Judas Iscariot was first. It is 
a point of no importance, and can- 
not be determined, The natural 
impression from this verse, how- 
ever, is that St. Peter’s turn came 
after that of at least one other, and 
the impression from verses. 24 and 
25 is that St: John himself, being 
nearest to his Master, was that 
other. 

Lord, dost thou wash my 
feet ?—For the title, comp. Matt. 
xvi. 22, The word ‘‘ Thou” is to 
be strongly emphasised, but the 
common error of reading “my” as 
an emphatic word is to be avoided. 
The act isinitself natural; perhaps 
is even one that he had expected 
from some of the less prominent in 
the apostolic band. What he can- 
not understand is that his Master 
should do it. ‘Lord, dost Thou 
wash my feet ?”? Comp. with this 
feeling of the Apostle at the close 
of our Lord’s life, that of John the 
Baptist at its commencement (Matt. 
iii. 14, 16). 

() What I do thou knowest 
not now.—Here both pronouns 
are emphatic, and convey a rebuke 
to Peter. His words had almost 
implied that the Lord’s act was 
wholly out of place, as of one who 
knew not what he was doing. The 
opposite was really the case. 
“What I do thow knowest not 
now.” 


But thou shalt Know here- 
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The Objection 


knowest net now; but 
thou shalt know hereafter. 
© Peter saith unto him, 
Thou shalt never wash my 
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raised by Peter. 


feet. Jesus answered him, 
If I wash thee not, thou 
hast no part with me. 
© Simon Peter saith unto 








after—z.e., in ‘the teaching which 
is to follow (verses 18—-17). The 
word rendered “hereafter” is dif- 
ferent from that rendered “ after- 
wards”? in verse 36. The precise 
meaning is “after these things.” 
The sense, then, is ‘‘ What JZ do 
thou knowest not now; but thou 
shalt come to know presently.” 
(Comp. verse 17.) 

®) Thou shalt never wash 
my feet.—For the word “never,” 
comp. Note on chap. viii. 51. 
incidental touches of character 
where individual Apostles are 
named in this Gospel are in strik- 
ing agreement with the more fully- 
drawn character of the other 
evangelists, and the value of their 
evidence for the authorship cannot 
be over-estimated. They are per- 
fectly artless, but are beyond the 
most consummate art. We feel 
that‘it is the loving, impulsive, but 
self-confident Peter of the earlier 
Gospels who is speaking here. He 
does not wait for that after-know- 
ledge which our Lord promises 
him. He sees no ground on which 
our Lord's act can possibly be one 
which he can permit. Note that 
the emphasis is on the negative. 
The pronoun ‘‘ my ” is again not to 
be emphasised, nor is “Thou” in 
this passage. ‘*Thou shalt never 
wash my feet.” 

If I wash thee not, thou 
hast no part with me.—Our 
Lord has already intimated (verse 7) 
that His deed was symbolic, and He 
now refers to the truth underlying 
the outer act. The key to His 
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meaning is to be found in His 
own words in verses 13—17. By 
the act of wasbing their feet, He, 
their Lord, taught the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and love, in opposition 
to the spirit of self-seeking and pride 
which ruled even in the Apostles’ 
hearts. That lesson every servant 
and apostle of Jesus Christ must 
learn, for the servant is not greater 
than the Lord, nor the Apostle than 
the Sender. That lesson Peter was 
refusing to learn in the pride of his 
own impulsive will, which seemed 
to be humility. But unless he 
learns to accept the love of Christ's 
humiliation, and is so cleansed by 
its power that he yields his human 
will wholly tothe divine; and learns 
in self-sacrifice what the spirit of 
Christ really is, he can have no 
part in Him. The lesson is a hard 
one, but it is necessary; the sacrifice 
of will may be harder than that of 
life; but the strong man must be- 
come as the little child before he 
can enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

For the phrase, “Thou hast no 
part with me,” which is again a 
Hebrew thought in Greek dress, 
comp. Matt. xxiv. 51, and Luke xii. 
46. It is frequent in the Old Tes- 
tament. Sce, e.g., Deut. xii. 12, 
‘“‘ He hath no part nor inheritance 
with you.” 

°) Lord, not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my 
head.—Peter still misunderstands 
the meaning; but he is true to his 
loving impulsive character. No 
part with his Master! He will 
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Atl of them 


him, Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands 
and my head. “” Jesus 
saith to him, He that is 
washed needeth not save 
to wash fis feet, but is 
clean every whit: and ye 
are clean, but not all. 
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are not clean. 


“ For he knew who should 
betray him ; therefore said 
he, Ye are not all clean. 
@2) So after he had washed 
their feet, and had taken 
his garments, and was set 
down again, he said unto 
them, Know ye what I 














give up anything, everything. He 
knows not what this washing means, 
and cannot conceive that it is fitting 
for Christ to wash his feet; but if 
it in any sense can mean having a 
part with Christ, then not the feet 
only, but the whole man. 

(°) He that is washed 
needeth not save to wash 
his feet.— Better, He who has 
bathed... St. Peter’s words have 
implied that he was wholly unclean, 
and needed for feet, and head, and 
hands, for the whole man, a moral 
cleansing. Christ answers that this 
was not so. The man who has been 
bathed is clean, but his feet coming 
in contact with the dust of the road 
need to be washed. It was so 
morally. They had been cleansed ; 
their whole moral life had been 
changed, but they were lable to 
the corruption of every-day life 
through which they walked, and 
needed to be cleansed from the 
pollution of it. That day had 
furnished an example; their pride 
and self-seeking was of the spirit of 
the world, and not of the spirit of 
Christ ; His act was a cleansing 
from that, but it did not imply 
that they were not clean. ‘The 
lesson is that all, from Apostles 
downwards, need the daily renew- 
ing of the grace of God; and that 
none should find in failure, or even 
in the evil which clings to his daily 





path, reason for questioning the 
reality of the moral change which 
has made him the child of God. 

And ye are clean, but not 
all.—_This is the moral applica- 
tion, accompanied by the mournful 
thought that it was not true of all. 
One there was among those who had 
been bathed who had allowed evil 
to enter into his heart and pollute 
it. For him cleansing had been 
neglected, and the daily corruption 
of the world had remained; evil 
thoughts had been harboured, until 
at length they had made corrupt 
the whole man. (Comp. Note on 
chap. xv. 4.) 

(1) For he knew who should 
betray him.—Comp. chap. xviii. 2, 
and Matt. xxvi. 48. This is the first 
reference to the betrayal during the 
feast. The words are words of 
warning, spoken in the love which 
even then might have redeemed and 
cleansed the heart, if it had been 
open to receive it. The feet of 
Judas were washed by his Master. 
Had he learnt the lesson of humility 
and love, he might have conquered 
the foul spirit of ambition and 
covetousness which was carrying 
him to destruction. 

(2) And was set down again. 
—This means in the reclining posi- 
tion customary at meals, Comp. 
Luke xi. 37; xxii. 14; and in this 
Gospel chaps. vi. 10 and xxi, 20. 
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Jesus interprets the ST. 
have done to you?’ & Ye 
call me Master and Lord : 
and ye say well; for so I 
am “ If I then, your 
Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet; ye also 
ought to wash one another’s 
feet. ©) For I have given 
you an example, that ye 





JOHN, 


a Matt. 
10. 24; 
ch, 15. 
20. 


XITI. Act of Humility. 
should do as I have done 
to you. “ Verily, verily, 
Isay unto you,” The servant 
is not greater than his lord; 
neither he that is sent 
greater than he that sent 
him. © If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye 
do them. 











Here it implies that the washing 
the feet preceded the supper | 
(verse 1). 

Know ye what I have done 
to you ?—This question is asked, 
not to be answered, but to direct 
their attention to what He had 
done, and to the interpretation 
which follows-—“ Do ye perceive 
what I have done? ‘This.is the 
meaning of it.” 

(3) Ye call me Master and 
Tord—i.e., Master in the sense of 
Teacher. The word in the original | 
is not ‘‘ Rabbi.” (Comp. Note on 
chap. xi. 28.) The Jewish pupils | 
called their teachers ‘“ Rabbi’ and 
“Mar” (Teacher), and it was not 
permitted to any pupil to call his | 
teacher by his proper name (San- 
hedr., fol: 100, § 1). The word 
‘< Master” here refers to’ His posi- 
tion as their Teacher; the word | 
Lord to the reverence which they 
paid to Him. ‘These were the 
common titles of every-day life 
which He here asserts for Himself. 

(4) Ye ought also to wash 
one ancther’s feet.—Tne argu- 
ment is @ fortiori. If He had so 
humbled Himself as te do the work | 
of a servant for them, much more | 
ought they to humble themselves 
for each other. To make his words 
as striking as possible, they are 
profaced by the emphatic 7; and 





| v1. 40). 


“Master and Lord” is repeated 
from the previous verse, but in 
the inverse order, to give special 


| prominence to the word of greater 


dignity. 

(5) That ye should do as I 
have done to you.—The example 
is in the principle, not in the specific 
act; it is not ‘‘that which I have 
done to you,” but “according as L 
have done to you.” The imitation 
is to be worked out in applying the 
same principle of love and self- 
sacrifice in all the varying circum- 
stances of life in which we are 
placed. 

0% The servant is not 
greater than his lord.—These 
words have already occurred in the 
earlier Gospels in another connec- 
tion. (Comp. Matt. x. 24,and Luke 
They occur again in this 
Gospel in chap. xv. 20, 

(7) If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.— 
The first clause of this verse assumes 
their knowledge of the things which 
He had been teaching them (verses 
13—17)., They were, indeed, old 
lessons taught before in word, and 
now taught in act and word. 

The second clause makes their 
blessedness depend upon their com- 
bining action with knowledge. They 
had known the truth before, but 
their knowledge had not profited 
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a®) T speak not of you 
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XUT: - fulfils Scripture. 


that eateth bread with me 


all: I know whom I have}, %. “|hath lifted up his heel 
chosen : but that the scrip-| Frm [against me* © Now? I 
ture may be fulfilled, He| “7” |tell you before it come, 














them, and they needed on this very 
day to be taught it again. 

(8) I speak not of you all.— 
The thought of their blessedness 
brings back again the dark thought 
that there is one present who will 
not do these things, and who cannot 
therefore be blessed. 

I know whom I have cho- 
sen.—Comp. Note on chap. vi. 70. 
The pronoun is strongly emphatic. 
“T (for My part) know whom I 
have chosen.” (See next verse.) 

But that the scripture may 
be fulfilled.— Comp. Note on 
chap. xii. 88. There is an ellipsis 
after “ but,’ which is most simply 
filled up by some such phrase as 
‘all this was done ;” ‘ but all this 
was done that the Scripture .. .” 
(Comp. chap. xix. 36 and Matt. 
xvi. 36.) Others would make the 
connection to be, “ But I have cho- 
sen them that the Scripture .. .” 

He that eateth bread with 
me hath lifted up his heel 
against me.—Comp. especially 





Note on the quotation in chap. ii. 
18, from Ps. lxi. The present 
words are a free rendering of the 
Greek (LXX.) of Ps. xli. 9; but 
the LXX. follow the Hebrew more 
literally, and read, ‘‘hath made 
great his heel.’ This is here in- 
terpreted to mean, “lifted up his 
heel,’ which the Bible version of 
the Psalm gives, with the literal 
rendering magnified in the margin. 
The Prayer Book version follows 
the Vulgate in reading “ hath laid 
great wait for Me.” 

Onr Lord’s quotation omits the 





earlier part of the verse, ‘“‘ Mine 
own familiar friend whom I 
trusted.” He knew whom He had 
chosen. ‘He knew what was in 
man, and did not trust Himself to 
them” (chap. ii. 24, 25). 

It is by no means certain that we 
are justified in following the title 
of the Psalm, and ascribing it to 
David. It is not improbable that 
here, as in Ps. lxix., we have the 
words of Jeremiah, and the special 
reference to the friend is unknown. 
If the Psalm was by David, then, 
as the king was the type of Christ, 
Ahithophel is doubtless the type of 
Judas. In any case the baseness of 
the treachery lay in the fact that the 
betrayer was one who did eat bread - 
with the psalmist. He was, as our 
word expresses it, a ‘‘ companion ” 
(one who breaks bread with), but to 
this the Orientals attached a sacred- 
ness which even the Bedouin of the 
desert would honour. But there 
was one then professing to be His 
Apostle, eating bread with Him, 
and yet planning to betray Him. 

(9) Now I tell you before 
it come.—The marginal render- 
ing is to be preferred. (Comp. 
chaps. 1. 52; xiv. 7). 

Ye may believe that I am 
he.—Comp. Note on chaps. viii. 
24 and xiv, 29. The result of His 
henceforth declaring these things 
unto them before the events, will 
be that they will find confirmation 
of their faith in Him as the Messiah. 
Had He not then declared His 
knowledge of ali, and traced even 
His choice of Judas to the will of 
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that, when it is come to 
pass, ye may believe that 
Lamhe. ™ Verily, verily, 


Matt. 

I say unto you, He that |7 ‘att 
J b Matt. 
26, 2L, 


receiveth whomsoever 
send receiveth me ;* and 
he that receiveth me 
receiveth him that sent me. 
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He is the Father's. 


“) When Jesus had thus 
said, he was troubled in 
spirit, and testified, and 
said, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, that one of you 
shall betray me.” © Then 
the disciples looked one on 
another, doubting of whom 











God, there would have been room 
for doubt whether that choice was 
consistent with His being the 
Messiah. 

@) He that receiveth 
whomsoever I send receiv- 
eth me.—The thoughts presented 
to their minds in the preceding 
verses are—(1) their mission as His 
servants; (2) the betrayal by one 
of their own number; (8) the an- 
nouncement of this beforehand, 
that in the event it may be a con- 
firmation of their faith. They are 
to go forth, then, and to be content 
if their pathis as that which their 
Master has trodden. They are not 
to be disheartened by treachery 
even in their midst, for this He 
had foreséen. The words spoken 
when they were called to be Apos- 
tles still hold true. Their honour 
and encouragement is in the fact 
that they are Apostles from Him, 
as He is an Apostle from the 
Father. This truth is one of 
those solemn utterances on which 
He would have them dwell, and is 
therefore introduced by ‘Verily, 
verily.” (Comp. Note on chap. i. 
51.) For the words, which are 
exactly the same as those of the 
first commission, comp. Matt. x. 


0. 

@) He was troubled in 
spirit.—Comp. Note on chap. xi. 
#3, He has spoken of the future 





of those who are true to their com- 
missionas Aposties. He now turns 
in deep emotion to him of whom 
those words cannot be spoken. 
The ‘Verily, verily,” and the 
three verbs, ‘‘ was troubled,” ‘‘bare 
witness,” ‘‘spake,” perhaps imply 
that there was a pause in which 
His feeling checked His words, but 
that the witness to the truth de- 
manded that they should be spoken, 
painful as they were. For the 
words themselves, comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 21. 

(2) Then the disciples 
looked one on another.— 
Comp. Matt. xxvi. 22 et seg., and 
the parallel in Mark xiv. 19 and 
Luke xxii. 23. St. Matthew and 
St. Mark both state that they ex- 
pressed their doubt in words, and 
St. Luke’s narrative implies this 
questioning, but as addressed to 
one another, not to our Lord (“ And 
they began to inquire among them- 
selves”). St. John remembers the 
look of astonishment, and the way 
in which each tried to read the 
countenance of his brother as they 
all heard the words, which asserted 
that there was a traitor in their 
midst. He was nearest to our 
Lord, and knew what others may 
not have known, how Peter 
beckoned to him, and how he put 
the question to our Lord. This is 
the moment which hag been caught 
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he spake. © Now there 
was leaning on Jesus’ bosom 
one of his disciples, whom 
Jesus loved. © Simon 


ST. JOHN, XII. 


the Betrayer. 


Peter therefore beckoned 
to him, that he should 
ask who it should be of 
whom he spake. “™ He 








in Leonardo da Vinci’s famous 
masterpiece in the refectory of the 
Dominican Fathers at Milan. The 
painting itself has almost passed 
away, but perhaps no work of art 
is so widely known. The three 
Apostles mentioned in the text 
are all on the right of our Lord. 
John is nearest to Him, and lean- 
ing towards Peter, who stretches 
behind Judas to speak to ‘the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved.” Judas, 
clutching the bag and upsetting 
the salt, declaring in every feature 
of that wondrous face, which cost 
Da Vinci a whole year’s study in 
the lnwest quarter of the city, that 
he is the traitor, is on the right 
hand of John, and between him and 
Peter. This verse can have no 
better comment than a study of 
this great picture, accompanied by 
the chapter in Lanzi’s Storia Pit- 
torica or Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and 
Legendary Art, would provide, and 
Englishmen have a noble copy of 
it in their own National Gallery. 
(See the Sacred and Legendary Art, 
Hid. 3, 1857, vol. i. p. 209.) 

(3) Now there was leaning 
on Jesus’ bosom.—Leonardo’s 
picture is in one respect misleading, 
and, like most paintings of the 
Lord’s supper, has not represented 
the method in which the guests 
reclined rather than sat at’ table. 
Each leaned on his left arm, leaving 
the right arm free. The feet were 
stretched out behind the euest on 
his right hand, and the back of the 
head reached near to the bosom of 


the guest on the left. (Comp. Note | 











on verse 25.) The Jews followed 
this Persian method of reclining on 
couches at meals from the time of 
the Captivity, and this method of 
eating the Passover had the special 
significance of security and pos- 
session of the Promised Land, as 
opposed to the attitude of one under- | 
taking a journey, which was part of 
the original institution (Ex. xii. 11). 

One of his disciples, whom 
Jesus loved—i.e., John himself. 
(Comp. chap. xxi. 2, 7, 20—23, and 
Introduction, p. 15.) ‘The same de- 
signation occurs also in chap. xix. 26. 

@4) Simon Peter therefore 
beckoned to him.—The tense in 
the original is present. ‘Simon 
Peter therefore beckons,” or, makes 
a sign. We have to remember that 
these Apostles were both members 
of the first group, whoare from some 
special characteristics nearer to our 
Lord than the others. They had 
both been disciples of the Baptist 
(chap. i. 40, 41), and we may think 
of them in the earlier as in the later 
work as in a special sense com- 
panions and friends. (Comp. chap. 
xx. 2; Acts ili. 1; iv. 13.) 

That he should ask who it 
should be of whom he spake. 
—The better reading is, and saith 
unto him, Say who it is of whom He 
speaketh. St. Peter supposes that 
the disciple whom Jesus loved is 
more than any other in the con- 
fidence of his Master, and that he 
knew who was here referred to, 
and makes a sign to him to tell 
what he knew. 

) He then lying on Jesus’ 
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then lying on Jesus’ breast 
saith unto him, Lord, who 
is it? © Jesus answered, 
He it is, t6 whom I shall 
give a sop, 
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1 Or, 
when! I have |! 0... 


XT. given to Judas. 
dipped ¢. And when he 
had dipped the sop, he gave 
at to Judas Iscariot, the SON 
of Simon. ©& And after 
a sop Satan entered into 








breast.—Several good authorities, 
including the Vatican and the Cam- 
bridge MSS., insert the word 
“thus.” “He then leaning thus 

,’ describes the action just as 
it took place (comp. Note on chap. 
iv. 6); but the balance of authority 
is against the insertion. The action 
is, however, exactly described in 
the original, for the words “‘lying” 
and “breast”? are both different 
from those in verse 23. The English 
preserves this difference, but hardly 
conveys the full meaning. There 
the beloved disciple is described 
as reclining towards his Master’s 
bosom. Here he leans upon (or 
leans back upon, as many good 
authorities read), the Master’s 
breast, and asks Him the question, 
“Who is it ?” 

(8) Heit is, to whom I shall 
give a sop, when I have 
dipped it.—The better reading is 
probably, He it is for whom I shail 
dip the morsel and give it to him; 
but the change does not affect the 
sense. The pronouns are emphatic. 
“He it is for whom 7...” The 
word “morsel” or “sop’’ occurs in 
the New Testament only in this 
context. 
trated by the use in the LXX. in 
Ruth ii. 14 (“Come thou hither, 
and thou shalt eat of the bread and 


dip thy morsel in the vinegar”) ;| g 


and Job xxxi. 17 (‘‘Andif I ate my 
morsel alone, and did not impart it 
to the orphan’’). The cognate verb 
occurs twice in the New Testament 
—Rom. xii. 20. and 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 


The meaning is illus-|..., 





(See context at these places.) The 
original root of the word means 
“to rub.” Hence it is “anything 
rubbed or broken off.” It was often 
used for a mouthful just like 
“morsel,” which means literally, a 
little bite. As used here, the word 
means any portion of food. The 
general explanation that the morsel 
was dipped in the Charosheth, or 
sauce in which the herbs, bread, 
and meat were dipped at Passover 
(comp. Matt. xxvi. 23), implies that 
this supper was the Paschal Supper. 
(See Exeursus G: The Day of the 
Crucifixion of our Lord.) 

Our Lord would preside at the 
meal, and distribute to each guest 
his portion. When John asked the 
question, He was about to give the 
morsel to Judas. He avoids the 
name, and makes the act which He 
is about to perform convey the 
answer to the question. That act 
is the token of friendship and love 
which even now would redeem the 
heart full of treachery, if that heart 
would but receive it. (Comp. 
verse 18.) 

He gave it to Judas Is- 
cariot.—Better, He takes and gives 
with the majority of good 
MSS. Note the solemn and sad 
fulness with which the name of 
Judas is again given by the Evan- 
elist. (Comp. verse. 2.) 

27) And after the sop Satan 
entered into him.—The Greck 
expresses more vividly the very 
moment when the mind finally 
cast out love, and left itself as a 
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him. Then said Jesus unto 
him, That thou doest, do 
quickly. ©? Now no man 
at the table knew for what 
intent he spake this unto 
him. © For some of them 
thought, because Judas had 
the bag, that Jesus had said 
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Jinish his Work. 


‘unto him, Buy those things 
that we have need of 
against the feast; or, that 

he should give something 
to. the poor. © He then 
having received the sop 
went immediately out: and 
it was night. 











possession for Satan. “And after the 
sop, then Satan entered into Him.” 
It was at that moment, when the 
last effort had been tried, and tried 
in vain, when the heart hardened 
itself to receive from Jesus the 
sacred pledge of love, while it was 
plotting in black hatred how to 
betray him; it was then that hope 
took her flight from a realm of 
gloom where she could no longer 
dwell, and light ceased to shine in 
a darkness that would not compre- 
hend it. 

Then said Jesus unto him. 
—Better, Jesus therefore said unto 
him. It was because he read the 
secrets of the heart, and saw that 
it was wholly given up to evil that 
He said it. 

That thou doest, do quickly. 
—The Greekis exactly, more quickly. 
“Carry out your plans even more 
quickly than you have proposed. 
Do the fatal deed at once. It is 
resolved, and every effort to win 
thee has failed, A fixed resolve is 
nothing less than the deed itself.” 

8) Now no man at the 
table knew.—This is a comment 
of the Apostle’s, as he writes in 
remembrance of the impression 
made at the time upon all who 
were present. ‘They heard our 
Lord say to Judas, ‘‘ What thou 
doest, do quickly ;” but none of 
them knew until afterwards that 








these words referred to the be- 
trayal. 

@) Because Judas had the 
bag.—Comp. Notes on chap. xii. 6. 

Buy those things that we 
have need of against the 
feast.—Here, again, it will be 
better to postpone the consideration 
of details in the order of the events 
of this week, and to deal with the 
question as a whole. (Comp. 
Excursus G; The Day of the Cruci- 
fixion of our Lord.) 

That he should give some- 
thing to the poor.—Such gifts 
seem to have been made at all 
festivals. Their thought was pro. 
bably of gifts to enable the poor to 
obtain the lamb and other requisites 
for keeping the Passover. 

3°) He then having received 
the sop.—Comp. Note on verse 
27. The narrative is resumed from 
that point, verses 28 and 29 being 
an explanatory note added by the 
writer. Returning to the record 
of what took place, he dwells again 
on the moment of receiving the sop, 
as that in which the betrayer took 
the fatal step which could not be 
retraced. 

And it was night.—These 
words doubtless state the physica] 
fact, that at the time when Judas 
left the room the darkness of night 
had already come on. He went 
out, and went out into the darkness 
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®) Therefore, when he 
was gone out, Jesus said, 
Now is the Son of man 
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the ‘Son of Man.” 


glorified, and God is glori. 
fied in him. ®) If God be 
glorified in him,°God shall 








of night. We cannot say that the 
writer meant them to express more 
than this, and yet we feel that 
there is in them a fulness of 
meaning that cannot have been un- 
intentional. It was night; and 
he stepped forth from light into 
darkness ; from the presence and 
guidance of the Light of the World, 
to be possessed by and guided by 
the prince of darkness. It was 
night; and St. John could hardly 
have written these words without 
remembering those he had written 
but a short time before: “ If aman 
walk in the night, he stumbleth, 
because there is no light in him.” 
(See Note on chap. xi. 10.) Comp., 
for the way in which St. John 
gives emphasis to a tragic fulness 
of meaning, by expressing it in a 
short detached sentence, chaps. xi. 
35 and xviii. 40. 


[(2) Tue Last Worps or DEEPEst 
MEANING TO THE FAITHFUL 
Few (chaps. xiii, 31—xvi. 
EEE 

(a) His glory is at hand, because 
He is going to the Father ; 
they are therefore to love 
one another (verses 31— 
38) ; 

(8) In the Father's house He will 
receive them to Himself. 
He is the Way, the Truth, 
the Life (chap. xiv.1—10); 

(¢) Being in the Father, He will 
be present in the disciples 
(verses 11—24): & 

(a) By answering their 
prayers (verses 12—14); 
(8) By sending to them the 





Paraclete (verses 15— 


17); 
(y) By abiding in them 
(verses 18—24). 
(d) His legacy of peace to them 
(verses 25—81).] 


(31) Now is the Son of man 
glorified.—Comp. Notes on chaps. 
xi. 4; xii. 28. The going out of 
Judas is the sign that the betrayal 
and death of the Son of Man was 
at hand. In that was the glory of 
His accomplished work, and He 
speaks of this glory as present. It 
lies so immediately before Him that 
it is at once realised; and the 
brightness of the vision overpowers 
all thought of the darkness of the 
path which leads to it. 

God is glorified in him.— 
This is a re-statement of the 
thought which has met us when- 
ever the work of the Son has been 
dwelt upon. It was the Father's 
work too. The glory of the Son ot 
Man in the redemption of the 
world was the glory of God, who 
gave his only-begotten Son, that 
by Him the world might be saved. 
There is a contrast drawn here 
between the humanity and the 
divinity united in the person of 
our Lord. In Him, ie. in His 
person, in the person of the Son of 
Man suffering and crucified, there 
were manifested the attributes of 
the majesty and glory of God. It 
was an utterance to the world, in 
a fulness never heard before, of the 
Justice, Holiness, and Love, which 
are the nature of God. 

(32) If God be glorified in 
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also glorify him in him- 


self, and shall straightway |¢ sp" 
Little |? 0%, 


glorify him © 
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unto the Jews,* Whither I 
go, ye cannot come ; so now 
Isay to you “ A new 


children, yet a little while] {>4- | commandment I give unto 
fam with you. Ye shall] 14™"J|you, That ye love one 


seek me: and as I said 


another ;? as I have loved 














him.—Thesoe words are omitted by 
a majority of the best MSS. 

God shall also glorify him 
in himself.—The tense now 
changes to the future, and the 
glory thought of is that of the 
Father’s throne. The words “in 
Himself,” refer to ‘‘God,” not to 
“‘the Son of Man.” ‘The thought 
is that the humiliation hy which 
God is manifested to the world is 
the glory of God in the person of 
the Son. of Man, and that this shall 
be followed by the glory of the Son 
of Man in the person of God, not 
simply and generally by His return 
to the glory of the pre-incarnate 
state, but by His return to it as the 
Son of Man. (Comp. Notes on 
chap. xvii. 4, 5.) 

And shall _ straightway 
glorify him.—This accounts for 
the present tense of the last verse. 
The whole is present to His mind 
as occurring forthwith. 

3) Little children, yet a 
little while I am with you.— 
The thought of His own glory 
brings with it the thought of their 
state of orphanage when He shall 
have departed fromthem, and Head- 
dresses them as ‘‘ Little childyen,’ 
with a word of tenderness spoken 
only here by Him. ‘The word 
impressed itself upon the mind of 
St. John, and it occurs elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in his 
First Epistle (ii. 1,12, 28; ii. 7, 
18; iv. 4; v. 21), and in an un- 


words of St. Paul, “My little 
children, of whom I travail in birth 
again until Christ be formed in 
you.” (See Gal. iv. 19, and comp 
Introduction, p. 7.) 

For the remainder of the verse, see 
Notes on chaps. vii. 33,34, and vill. 21. 

@) A new commandment 
I give unto you, That ye love 
one another.—There is no re- 
ference in the context to the Ten 
Commandments, and we are not 
therefore to seek the meaning of 
the “new commandment”’ in any 
more or less full contrast with 
them, They also taught that a 
man should love his neighbour as 
himself; and the fulfilment of the 
law is love. The contrast here is 
between what our Lord had said 
unto the Jews and what He now 
says to the disciples. He had said, 
and says again, ‘‘ Whither I go ye 
cannot come.’ To the Jews he 
added, ‘‘Ye shall seek me, and shall 
die in your sins”’ (chap. vii. 34, 35). 
For those who believe in Him, He 
has no such decree of separation, 
but a new and different command- 
ment, by which His spiritual pre- 
sence would be at once realised 
and proved. Love to one another, 
and therefore sacrifice of self for 
another's good, would be, in the 
truest sense, a realisation of His 
presence in their midst. (Comp. 
1 John ii. 8.) 

For the meaning of, the word 
‘‘commandment,’ comp. Note cn 


certain reading in the striking: chap. x. 18, 
Bit) 


" Lord, whither 


you, that ye also love one! 
another. ©) By this shall 
all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have 
Jove one to another. 

©) Simon Peter said 
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goest Thou?” 


unto him, Lord, whither 
goestthou? Jesus answered 
him, Whither I go, thou 
canst not follow me now; 
but thou shalt follow me 
afterwards, ©? Peter said 











As I have loved you.—More 
exactly, even as I loved you. 
(Comp. Note on verse 1.) The 
punctuation of our version is to be 
maintained. It is not, as it has 
sometimes been read, “That ye 
love one another, as I have loved 
you -’ The earlier clause 
gives the principle of the new 
commandment. The latter clause 
repeats this, and prefaces the repe- 
tition by words referring to His 
own acts of love, which should be 
an example for them. The word 
“as,” or ‘even as,” does not refer to 
the degree of His love, but to the 
fact; and the special instance of 
love then present to the mind was 
the feet-washing upon which the 
whole of this discourse has followed. 

3) By this shall all men 
know that ye are my dis- 
eiples.—The thought of their 
state of orphanage when He should 
depart from them is still present. 
He gives them a bond of union, by 
which they should always be linked 
to Him and to each other in the 
principle of love. The followers 
of great Teachers and Rabbis had 
their distinctive marks. Here was 
the distinctive Christian mark, 
which all men should be able to 
read. It is instructive that the 
characteristic mark of Christianity 
should thus be asserted by its 
Founder to consist, not in any 
formulary or signs, but in the 
love which asserts the brotherhood 
of man. The apologists of the 





first centuries delighted in appeal- 
ing to the striking fact of the 
common love of Christians, which 
was a new thing in the history of 
mankind; and while the Church 
has sometimes forgotten the charac- 
teristic, the world never has. By 
their love for each other, for maz- 
kind, for God, it is known or 
denied that men who call them- 
selves Christians are really Christ’s 
disciples. 

() Simon Peter said unto 
him, Lord, whither goest 
thou ?—Comp. verse 33. Tho 
earnest, loving nature of the Apostle 
dwells upon the words which tell 
of the Master’s departure. He is 
prepared to tollow Him to danger, 
or even to death, and, that he may 
do so, asks whither it is that He is 
going. 

Whither I go, thou canst 
not follow me now.—Our Lord 
does not give the answer which 
St. Peter had sought, but repeats 
the statement of verse 33. For 
St. Peter, as for the others, the 
place must be prepared and the 
way opened before they could 
follow (chap. xiv. 2). For him, as 
for his Master, the day’s work was 
to be done before the night would 
come, and it was not done yet. 
But that night would come, and 
he would hereafter follow his 
Master in a more literal sense than 
any of which he thought. (See 
Notes on chap. xxi. 18, 19.) 

7) Lord, why cannot f 
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unto him, Lord, why cannot 
I follow thee now? I will 
lay down my life for thy 
sake.* 
him, Wilt thou lay down 
thy life for my sake ? 
Verily, verily, 1 say unto 
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thee, The cock shall not 
crow, till thou hast denied 
me thrice. 


8) Jesus answered |? Mat 
A.D. 33. 


CHAPTER XIV.— 
® Let not your heart be 
troubled: ye believe in 








follow thee now ?—True to his 
impulsive, self-confident character, 
St. Peter is impatient of the delay 
imposed upon him. He is ready, 
in the fulness of his love, now, and 
does not dream that in the moment 
of trial he will be found wanting. 

(38) Wilt thou lay down thy 
life for my sake ?—Comp. for 
this phrase Note on chap. x. 11. 
The pronouns are emphatic, and 
there is a solemn emphasis in the 
repetition of what St. Peter had 
said. He was using words of 
which he knew not the full mean- 
ing. He spoke of laying down his 
life for his Lord. He would here- 
atter be able to follow, because his 
Lord would lay down His own life 
for him. 

For the remainder of the verse, 
comp. Matt. xxvi. 34; Mark xiv. 
30; and Luke xxii. 34. 


XIV. 


@) Let not your heart be 
troubled.—The division of chap- 
ters is unfortunate, as it breaks 
the close connection between these 
words and those which have gone 
immediately before. The  pro- 
phecy of St. Peter's denial had 
followed upon the indication of 
Judas as the traitor, and upon the 
announcement of the Lord’s depar- 
ture. These thoughts may well 
have brought troubled hearts. The 
Lord had Himself been troubled as 





the darkness drew on (chaps. xii. 
27; xiii. 21), and He calms the 
anxious thoughts that He reads in 
the souls of the disciples. 

Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.—lIt is more natural 
to take both these clauses as im- 
perative—Believe in God, belreve 
also in Me. Our English version 
reads the first and last clauses of 
the verse as imperative, and the 
second as an indicative, but there 
is no good reason for doing so; and 
a sense more in harmony with the 
context is got by reading them all 
as imperatives. As a matter of 
fact, the present trouble of the 
hearts of the disciples arose from 
a want of a true belief in God; and 
the command is to exercise a true 
belief, and to realise the presence 
of the Father, as manifested in the 
person of the Son. There was a 
sense in which every Jew believed 
in God. That belief lay at the 
very foundation of the theocracy ; 
but like all the axioms of creeds, it 
was accepted as a matter of course, 
and too often had no real power on 
the life. What our Lord here 
teaches the disciples is the reality 
of the Fatherhood of God as a 
living power, ever present with 
them and in them; and he teaches 
them that the love of God is re- 
vealed in the person of the Word 
made flesh. This faith is the 
simplest article of the Christian’s 
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Tne many Mansions 


God, believe also in me. 
© In my Father’s hoase are 





ST. JOHN, XIV. 


of the Father's House. 


many mansions: if 7 were 
not so, I would have told 











creed. We teach children to say, | 


we ourselves constantly say, “I 
believe in God the Father.” Did 
we but fully grasp the meaning of 
what we say, the troubles of our 
hearts would be hushed to silence; 
and our religion would be a real 
power over the whole life, and 
would be also, in a fulness in 
which it never has bcen, a real 
power over the life of the world. 
?) In my Father’s house are 


many mansions.—The Greek | 


word used for ‘‘house” here is 
slightly different from that used of 
the material temple on earth in 
chap. . 16. The exact meaning 
will be at once seen from a com- 
parison of 2 Cor. v. 1, the only 
other passage in the New Testa- 
ment where it is used meta- 
phorically. The Jews were accus- 
tomed to the thought of heaven as 
the habitation of God; and the 
disciples had been taught to pray, 
“Our Father, which art in heaven.” 
(Comp. Ps. xxiii. 13, 14; Isa. Ixiii. 
15; Matt. vi. 9; Acts vii. 49; and 
especially Heb. ix.) 

The Greek word for ‘‘ mansions” 
occurs again in the New Testament 
only in verse 23, where it is ren- 
dered “abode.” Wiclif and the 
Geneva version zead “ dwellings.” 
It is found in the Greek of the Old 
Testament only in 1 Mace. vii. 38 
(“Suffer them not to continue 
any longer’’—“ give them not an 
abode’’). Our translators here 
followed the Vulgate, which has 
‘““mansiones’”’ with the exact mean- 
ing of the Greek, that is, ‘‘ resting- 
places,” “dwellings.” In Eliza- 
bethan English the word meant no 
more than this, and it now means 





no more in French or in the Eng 
lish of the North. A maison or a 
manse, is not necessarily a modern 
English mansion. It should also 
be noted that the Greek word is the 
substantive answering to the verb 
which is rendered “dwelleth” in 
verse 10, and “abide ”’ in chap. xv. 
4—10 (see Note there). 

“ Many” is not to be understood, 
as it often has been, simply or 
chiefly of different degrees of hap- 
piness in heaven. Happiness de- 
pends upon the mind which receives 
it, and must always exist, therefore, 
in varying degrees; but this is not 
the prominent thought expressed 
here, though it may be implied. 
The words refer rather to the ex- 
tent of the Father’s house, in which 
there should be abiding-places for 
all. There would be no risk of that 
house being overcrowded like the 
caravanserai at Bethlehem, or like 
those in which the Passover pil- 
grims, as at this very time, found 
shelter at Jerusalem. Though Peter 
could not follow Him now, he 
should hereafter (chap. xiii. 36) ; 
and for all who shall follow Him 
there shall be homes. 

If it were not so, I would 
have told you.—These words are 
not without difficulty, but the 
simplest, and probably truest, 
meaning is obtained by reading 
them as our version does. They 
become then an appeal to our Lord’s 
perfect candour in dealing with the 
disciples. He had revealed to them 
a Father and a house. That reve- 
lation implies a home for all. Were 
there not “many mansions” the 
fulness of His teaching could have 
haa no place. Had there been 
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He goes to prepare 


you. I go to prepare a} 
place for you. © And if I 
go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself ; 


ST. JOHN, XTV. 


a Place for them. 


| that where I am, there ye 
/may be also, “ And whither - 
I go ye know, and the way 
ye know. © Thomas saith 
unto him, Lord, we know 








limitations He must have marked 
them out. 

I go to prepare a place for 
you.—The better MSS. read, “ For 
I... ,” connecting the clause with 
the earlier part of the verse. He 
is going away to prepare a place 
for them; and this also proves the 
existence of the home. ‘There is to 
be then no separation; He is to 
enter within the veil, but it is to 
be as Forerunner on our behalf 
(Heb. vi. 20). “ When Thou hadst 
overcome the sharpness of death, 
Thou didst open the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers.” 

8) And if I go and prepare 
For the form of the expres- 
sion, comp. Notes on chap. xl. 32, 
and 1 John ii. 28. It does not im- 
ply uncertainty, but expresses that 
the fact is in the region of the 
future, which is clear to Him, and 
will unfold itself to them. 

I will come again, and re- 
eeive you unto myselfi—This 
clause has been variously explained 
of the resurrection ; of the death of 
individual disciples ; of the spiritual 
presence of our Lord in the Church ; 
of the coming again of the Lord in 
the Parousia of the last day, when 
all who believe in Him shall be re- 
ceived unto Himself. The difficulty 
has arisen from taking the words, 
“T will come again,” as necessarily 
referring to the same time as those 
which follow—* TI will receive you 
unto Myself,” whereas they are in 
the present tense, and should be 
literally rendered, I am 








coming « 


again. They refer rather, as the 
same words refer when used in 
verse 18, to His constant spiritual 
presence in their midst; whereas 
the reception of them to Himself is — 
to be understood of the complete 
union which will accompany that 
spiritual presence; a union which 
will be commenced in this life, ad- 
vanced by the death of individuals, 
and completed in the final coming 
again. (Comp. chap. xvil. 24.) 
¢) And whither I go ye 

know, and the way ye know. 
—The better reading is, And 
whither I go, ye know the way, 1.€., 
“Ye know that I am the way to 
the Father, whither I am going.” 
(Comp. verse 6, and chap. xiii. 33.) 
They did not, indeed, fully know 
this, but the means of knowing it 
was within their reach, and His 
own words had declared it. (Comp., 
é.g., chaps. x. 1 and xi. 26.) They 
ought to have known it, and His 
words now are meant to contrast 
what they ought to have known 
with what they really did know, in 
order that He may more fully 
instruct them. ‘To know our igno- 
rance is the first step to its re- 
moval. 

©) Thomas saith unto him. 
—Comp., for the character of 
Thomas, chaps. xi. 16; xx. 24; 
sex. 22 . 

Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest.—Our Lord’s words 
had laid stress upon the “ way.” 
Thomas lays stress upon the 
“whither.” His mind seeks for 
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not whither thou goest ;) 
and hew can we know the 
way? © Jesus saith unto 
him, I am the way, the 
truth, and the life: noman 


ST. JOHN, XIV. 


Truth, and the Life. 


cometh unto the Father, 
but by me. “If ye had 
known me, ye should have 
known my Father also: 
and from henceforth ye 








measured certainty. In all that he 
has heard of the Father’s house of 
many mansions, of being with the 
Lord, there is much that he cannot 
understand. The Messiah, they 
thought, was to reign upon earth. 
Where was this vast royal home, 
with dwelling-places for all, to 
which Christ was going first, and 
to which they were to follow? 
They knew not whither, and with- 
out that knowledge they cannot 
even think of the way. 

®) I am the way.—The pro- 
noun is emphatic, “JZ, and none 
besides Me.” “‘ The way” is again 
made prominent, reversing the 
order which Thomas had used. He 
and. He only is the means through 
which men can approach to the 
Father. (Comp. Note on chap. i. 
18, and see 1 Tim. ii. 5.) 

The truth, and the life.— 
Better, and the Truth, and the Life. 
The thought of His being the Way 
through which men come to the 
Father is the reverse side of the 
thought that in Him the Father is 
revealed to men, that He is Himself 
the Eternal Truth, that He is Him- 
self the source of eternal life, 
(Comp. chaps. i. 14, 17; vi. 50, 51; 
x1. 25, 26.) Had they known what 
His earlier words meant, they would 
have had other than temporal and 
local thoughts of the Father’s 
house, and would have known Him 
to be the Way. 

No man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me.—This was 
the answer to the doubt of Thomas. 
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This was the true “whither” which 
they knew not, The thought of 
heaven is not of a place far above, 
or of a time far before, but of a 
state now and hereafter. To receive 
the Truth and the Life revealed in 
the presence of the Son is to come 
to the Father by the only Way. To 
be with the Father is home. (Comp. 
Notes on chap. i. 18, and iii. 13.) 

) If ye had known me, ye 
should have known my 
Father also.—The thought here 
is made quite plain by what hag 
preceded ; but the form in which it 
is expressed demands attention. 
The emphasis of the first part of 
the sentence is not upon “Me” as 
is generally supposed, but upon 
“known.” In the second part the 
emphatic words are ‘‘ My Father.” 
The English word “known”? re- 
presents two Greek words in the 
better text which are not identical 
in meaning. The former means, 
to know by observation, the latter 
to know by reflection. It is the 
difference between connattre and 
savor; between hennen (ken, 
k(e)now), and wissen (wit, wisdom). 
We may express the meaning more 
exactly thus, ‘‘If ye had recognised 
me, ye would have known My 
Lather also,” Ti ye had recognised 
who I really am, ye would have 
known that I and my Father are 
one. 

And from henceforth ye 
know him, aid have seen 
him.—Comp. chap. xiii. 31, where 
the glorifying of the Son of Man 


« Shew us 


know him, and have seen 
him. © Philip saith unto 
him, Lord, shew us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us. 
(®) Jesus saith unto him, 


ST. JOHN, XIV. 


the Father.” 


Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou 
not known me, Philip? he 
that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father ; and how sayest 








is regarded as in the future which 
is immediately present. He can, 
therefore, say that from this time 
onwards, after the full declaration 
of Himself in verses 6 and 9 é¢ seq., 
they know and have seen the 
Father. 

8) Philip saith unto him.— 
Comp. for the character of Philip 
chaps. i. 44 et seq. ; vi. 5 et seg. ; 
xii. 21 et seq. He is joined with 
Thomas at the head of the second 
group of the Apostles, in Acts i. 13. 

Lord, shew us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us.—He catches 
at the word “seen” and thinks of 
some revelation of the glory of God 
as that vouchsafed to Moses, or it 
may be of a vision like that which 
three of their number had seen, 
and of which others had heard, in 
the Mount of Transfiguration. One 
such vision of the Father, he thinks, 
would remove all their doubts ; and 
would satisfy the deepest longings 
of their hearts. 

) Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou 
not known me, Philip ?—More 
exactly, . . . hast thow not recog- 
nised Me, as in verse 7. Comp. the 
reference in verse 8, from which it 
will be seen that Philip was one of 
the first-called disciples, and had 
occupied a prominent position in 
the band of Apostles. There is in 
our Lord’s words a tone of sadness 
and of warning. ‘They utter the 
loneliness of a holiness and great- 
ness which is not understood. The 
close of life is at hand, and Philip, 





who had followed Him from the 
first, shows by this question that 
he did not even know what the 
work and purposes of that life had 
been. ‘They speak to all Christian 
teachers, thinkers, workers. There 
is a possibility that men should be 
in the closest apparent nearness to 
Christ, and yet have never learnt 
the meaning of the words they con- 
stantly hear and utter; and have 
never truly known the purpose of 
Christ’s life. 

He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.—Comp. Note 
on verse 7, and Philip’s own answer 
to Nathanael, ‘‘Come and see” 
(chap. i. 46). The demand of 
Philip is one which is constantly 
being read, and the answer is one 
that constantly holds good. Men 
are ever thinking and saying, 
“Shew us the Father and it 
sufficeth us.” ‘*Give us some- 
thing in religion upon which the 
soul can rest. We are weary of 
the doubts, and strifes, and dogmas 
which are too often called religion. 
We want something which can be 
real food for the soul. We cannot 
feed upon the husks which the 
swine do eat; and we believe that 
in the Father’s house thero is, 
even for the hired servants, bread 
enough and to spare. We are not 
irreligious, but we are impatient of 
what is put before us as religion. 
Give us truth! Give us life! Let 
it be free and open as the air of 
heaven, and we will gladly accept 
it, embrace it, live it.”? All this is 
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thou then, Shew us the 
Father? °° Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me? the 
words that I speak unto 
you I speak not of myself : 
butthe Father that dwelleth 


ST. JOHN, XIV. 


hath seen the Father. 


in me, he doeth the works. 
“D Believe me that I am in 
the Father, and the Father 
in me: or else believe me 
for the very works’ sake. 
% Verily, verily, I say un- 
to you, He that believeth 








the heart of the child seeking the 
ot of the Father. That 
father has been manifested in the 
person of the Son. In the Life 
and Truth revealed in Him is the 
full revelation of God. In Him is 
the Bread of Life to satisfy every 
want of every man. He that hath 
seen Him hath seen the Father. 
How then can men say, ‘“‘Shew us 
the Father?” (Comp. Note on chap. 
xii. 44, 45.) 

00) Believest thou not that 
I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me ?—Comp. Note on 
chap. x. 38. He had there taught 
this truth tothe Jews; but Philip’s 
words seem to show that even the 
disciples did not fully receive it. 
The order of the clauses is reversed 
here,in accordance with the thought 
of the context, which is of know- 
ledge of the Son, and of the Father 
through the Son. 

The words that I speak 
unto you I speak not of 
myself.—This refers not to His 
present teaching only or chiefly, but 
to the whole of His manifestation 
of the character and attributes of 
_ God, All His words had been a 
revelation of the Father whom 
Philip now asks to see. (Comp. 
chap. viii. 38.) 

But the Father that dwell- 
eth in me, he doeth the 
works.—The better reading is, 


but the Father that dwelleth in Me | 
si7 


11 





doeth His own works. This is the 
proof that He does not speak of 
Himself; and both clauses are 
together the proof of the indwelling 
of the Son in the Father, and the 
Father in the Son. The works 
manifested in time in the power of 
the Incarnate Word are not His 
works, but those of the Father, 
who abides in the Son, and is re- 
vealed through Him. (Comp. chap. 
viii. 28, and Note there.) 

4) Believe me that I am in 
the Father.—He passes now 
from Philip, and addresses Him-« 
self to the whole body of the 
Apostles. He claims from them a 
personal trust in Himself, which 
should accept His statement that 
He and the Father were immanent 
in each other. 

Or else believe me for the 
very works’ sake.— If they 
cannot receive the truth on the 
testimony of His word, He will 
take lower ground with them. He 
will place before them the evidence 
He had placed before the Jews. 
Let them, if they will not hear 
Him, believe on account of the 
very works which He had done. 
(Comp. Note on chaps. v. 19, 20, 
and x. 37, 38.) 

(2) Verily, verily, I say 
unto you.—Comp. Note on chap. 
i. 51. 

He that believeth on me, 
the works that I do shall he 


They shail do greater 


on me, the works that 
I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these 
shall he do; because I go 
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a Matt.7. 
T. 


Works than His, 


unto my Father. ©? And 
whatsover ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do,* 
that the Father may be 








do also.—He that by faith be- 
comes one with the Son shall have 
the Son, and therefore also the 
Father, dwelling in him (verses 11, 
20, 28), and shall himself become 
an instrument through which God, 
who dwelleth in him, shall carry 
into effect His own works. He 
shall, therefore, do works of the 
same kind as those which the Son 
Tiimself doeth. 

And greater works than 
these shall he do.— Comp. 
Notes on chap. v. 20, and see Matt. 
xxi. 21, 22. The explanation of 
these greater works is not to be 
sought in the individual instances 
of miraculous power exercised by 
the Apostles, but in the whole work 
of the Church. The Day of Pente- 
cost witnessed the first fulfilment 
of this prophecy; but it has been 
fulfilled also in every great morai 
and spiritual victory. very re- 
vival of a truly religious spirit has 
been an instance of it; every mis- 
sion-field has been a witness to it. 
In every child of man brought to see 
the Father, and know the Father's 
love as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
there has been a work such as He 
did. In the world-wide extent of 
Christianity there is a work greater 
even than any which He Himself 
did in the flesh. He left His king- 
dom as one of the smallest of the 
~ influences on the earth ; but it has 
grown up as a mighty power over 
all the kingdoms of the world, and 
all that is purest and best in civili- 
sation and culture has found shelter 
in its branches. 





Because I go unto my 
Father.—The better reading is, 
because I go unto the Father. The 
words are to be connected not with 
one clause only, but with all the 
earlier parts of the verse. They 
are the reason why the believer 
shall do the works that Christ does, 
ag well as the reason why he shall 
do greater works. The earthly 
work of Christ will have ceased, 
and He will have gone to the 
Father. The believers will be then 
His representatives on earth, as 
He will be their representative in 
heaven. Therefore will they do 
His works, and the works shall be 
ereater because He will be at the 
Father’s right hand, and will do 
whatsoever they shall ask in His 
name. 

(3) And whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will I 
do.—Comp. chaps. xv. 16, and xvi. 
23. The prayer is thought of as 
addressed to the Father; but the 
answer here, and still more em- 
phatically in the following verse, is 
thought of as coming from the Son, 
who is one with the Father. The 
width and limitation of the promise 
are both to be noted. It is ‘‘ what- 
soever ye shall ask,” and itis “ask 
in My name.” This means, as My 
representatives on earth (comp. . 
Notes on previous verse), as per 
sons doing My work, living in My 
spirit, seeking as ] have sought to 
do the will of the Father. It 
follows from this that personal 
petitions are not contemplated 
here, except as far as they are for 
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glorified inthe Son. “ If 
ye shall ask any thing in 
my name, I will do it. 

°) If ye love me, keep 


‘8ST, JOHN, XIV. 


another Advocate. 


my commandments. “® And 
I will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may 








the glory of God; and that peti- 
tions asked in ignorance may be 
most truly answered when they 
are not granted. The prayer of 
Gethsemane—“ If it be possible, 
let this cup pass from Me: never- 
theless, not My will, but Thine be 
done,” should teach what prayer 
in the name and spirit of Christ 
means. We commonly attach to 
our prayers, ‘‘ through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” We do not always 
bear in mind that this implies an 
absolute self-sacrifice, and is a 
prayer that our very prayers may 
not be answered except in so far as 
they are in accordance with the 
divine will. (Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 
8, 9.) 

That the Father may be 
glorified in the Son.—Comp. 
Notes on chaps. xi. 4; xii. 28; 
xiii. 31. 

(4) If ye shall ask anything 
in my name.—This is an em- 
phatic repetition of the width of 
the promise and of its condition. 
In the second clause of the verse 
the pronoun “I” bears the stress. 
“T (on My part) will do it.” In 
the parallel passage in chaps. xv. 16 
and xvi. 23 the Father is thought 
of as answering the prayer. The 
passage from one thought to the 
other is possible, because the Father 
and Son are thought of as one. 

(5) If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.—Comp. Notes 
on verse 17; chap. xiii. 34, and xy. 
10. The connection here is through 
the condition “in My name,” which 
includes willing obedience to His 








commands. The word “My” is 
emphatic—‘“The commandments 
which ye have received from Me.” 
Those of this last discourse are 
perhaps prominent in the thought. 

(6) And I will pray the 
Father.—Comp. Note on chap. 
xvi. 26. The pronoun is again 
emphatic—‘“I have given you 
your part to do. I on My part 
will pray the Father.” The word 
used for “ pray”? is one which im- 
plies more of nearness of approach 
and of fémiliarity than that which 
is rendered “ask” in verse 14. It 
is the word which John regularly 
uses when he speaks of our Lord 
as praying to the Father, and 
occurs again in chaps. xvi. 26; 
xvil. 9, 15, 20. The distinction is 
important, but it has sometimes, 
perhaps, been unduly pressed. 
Both words occur in 1 John v. 16. 

And he shall give you an- 
other Comforter.—The better 
rendering is probably another Ad. 
vocate. ‘The word is used of tha 
third person in the Holy Trinity 
here, and in verse 26, and in chaps. 
xv. 26, and xvi. 7. In each of 
these instances it is used by our 
Lord. It is found once again in 
the New ‘Testament, and is there 
applied by St. John to our Lord 
Himself (1 John ii. 1), In the 
Gospel the English version uni- 
formly translates it by ‘Com- 
forter.”’ In the Epistle it is ren- 
dered by ‘‘ Advocate.” But the 
whole question is of so much 
interest and importance that it will 
be convenient to deal with it ina 
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abide with you for ever ; 
“” even the Spirit of truth ; 
whom the world cannot re- 


: ae: a 
ceive, because it seeth him al 


not, neither knoweth him : 
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not by the World. 


but ye know him; for he 
dwelleth with you, and 
shall be in you. “®T will 
not leave you comfortless:' 
Iwill come to you. “ Yet 








separate Note. (Comp. Hreursus 
H: The Meaning of the word Para- 
clete.) The word ‘‘another” should 


be observed as implying that which |. . 


the Epistle states—the advocacy of 
the second Person in the Trinity, 
as well as that of the third. 

That he may abide with 
you for ever.—The thought of 
the permanent abiding is opposed 
to the separation which is about to 
take place between them and the 
person of our Lord. He would 
come again to them in the person 
of the Paraclete, whom He would 
send to them (verse 18), and this 
spiritual presence should remain 
with them for ever. (Comp. Matt. 
Xxvill. 20.) 

(7) Even the Spirit of truth. 
—Comp. chaps. xv. 26, and xvi. 
13, and 1 John y. 6. He is called 
the Spirit of Truth, because part 
of His special office is to bring 
truth home to the hearts of men, 
to carry it from the material to 
the moral sphere, to make it some- 
thing more than a collection of 
signs seen or heard—a living power 
in living men. 

Whom the world cannot 
receive.—The Holy Spirit can be 
received only by those who have 
the spiritual facuity. It cannot be 
otherwise. The imbelieving world, 
caring only for things of the 
senses, has lost its spiritual per- 
ception. It has no eye to see and 
no heart to know spiritual things, 
for they are spiritually discerned. 
(Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 14.) 








But ye know him; for he 
dwelleth with you, and shall 
be in you.—tThe better text is, 
. and is in you. ‘The verbs are 
in the present tense, describing 
the receptivity of the disciples as 
opposed to the moral blindness of 
the world. They had, during our 
Lord’s work and teaching in their 
midst, exercised and strengthened 
their spiritual faculties. They had 
in part received the Spirit, and by 
that reception were prepared for 
the fuller gift. They knew Him. 
He was in their midst. He was 
then, and therefore should be in 
the future, a living power, dwelling 
in their inmost life. 

(8) I will not leave you 
comfortless.— Better with the 
margin, J will not leave you orphans, 
which exactly represents the Greek 
word. ‘“Comfortless” is unfortu- 
nate, as it suggests a connection 
with “ Comforter”? which does not 
exist in the original. Our trans- 
lators have rendered the word by 
“fatherless” in James i. 27, which 
is the only other passage where it 
occurs in the New Testament, and 
Wiclif has “faderless” here. He 
thinks of them as His children 
whom He is leaving in the world 
(comp. chap. xiii. 33), but He will not 
leave them destitute and bereaved. 

I will come to you.—This 
coming, as is shown by the whole 
context, is the spiritual presence in 
the person of the Paraclete. 

9) Yet a little while.—Comp. 
chaps. xiii. 33 and xvi. 16. 
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a little while, and the world | 
seeth me no more; but ye. 
see me: because [I live, ye | 
shall live also. © At that. 
- day ye shall know that I) 
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Life in Christ. 


am in my Father, and ye 
in me, and lin you. © He 
that hath my command- 
ments, and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me: and 








But ye see me.—i.c., in the 
spiritual presence of the Paraclete. 
The words may indeed have their 
first fulfilment in the appearances 
of the forty days (comp. Acts x. 
41), but these appearances were 
themselves steps in the education 
which was leading the disciples 
from a trust in the physical to a 
trust in the spiritual presence. 
(Comp. chap. xx. 17.) To the 
world the grave seemed the closing 
scene. They saw Him no more; 
they thought of Him as dead. T'o 
the believers who had the power to 
see Him He appeared as living, 
and in very deed was more truly 
with them and in them than He 
had been before. 

Because I live, ye shall live 
also.—Better, for I live, and ye 
shall live. Our Lord speaks of His 
own life in the present. It is the 
essential life of which He is Him- 
self the Source, and which is not 
affected by the physical death 
through which He is about to pass. 
They also who believe in Him shall 
have even here this principle of 
life, which in them too shall be 
affected by no change, but shall 
develop into the fulness of the life 
hereafter. Because he lives, and 
because they too shall live, there- 
fore shall they see Him and realise 
His presence when the world seeth 
Him no more. 

@?) At that day ye shall 
know—.e., the day of the gift of 
the Comforter, in whom Christ 


skall come to them. In the first! 








reference the Day of Pentecost is 
meant, but the words hold good of 
every spiritual quickening, and will 
hold good of the final coming in 
the last day. The pronoun “ye” 
is emphatic—“ Ye shall know for 
yourselves.”’ 

That I am in my Father, 
and ye in me, and I in you.— 
Comp. Note on chap. x. 38. The 
result of this spiritual illumination 
would be that they should of them- 
selves know the immanence of the 
Son in the Father, and their own 
union with the Father through 
Him. They ask now (verse 8) for 
a manifestation of the Father. The 
Spirit should so bring the life of 
Christ to their hearts that they 
would read in it the manifestation 
of the Father, and feel that in and 
through that life their own spirit 
has communion with God. The 
Spirit would witness with their 
spirit that they were the children 
of God. They would seek no 
longer for a Theophany from with- 
out, but in the depth of their 
inmost lives would cry, “ Abba, 
Father.” 

1) He that hath my com- 
mandments.—Comp. verse 15 
and chap. v. 36. ‘This verse points 
out the successive degrees which 
led up to the full manifestation of 
Christ. The first step is the moral 
apprehension and practical observ- 
ance of our Lord’s commandments, 
which necessarily result from love 
to Christ. 

He it is that loveth me.— 
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Manifestation to 


he that loveth me shall be | 
loved of my Father, and I 
will lovehim, and will mani- 
festmyself tohim. © Judas 
saith unto him, not Iscariot, 
Lord, how is it that thou 


ST. JOHN, XIV. 


the Disciples and 


wilt manifest thyself unto 
us, and not unto the world ? 
@) Jesus answered and said 
unto him, If a man love 
me, he will keep my words: 
and my Father will love 








The next step is the special recep- 
tivity of the Father’s love which 
he who loves Christ possesses, and 
therefore there is a special sense in 
which the Father loves him. The 
words express with fulness of 
emphasis, “ He it is,and he only.” 

And I will love him, and 
will manifest myself to him. 
—The special love of the Son 
follows from the special love of the 
Father, and is accompanied by the 
full manifestation of the Son. This 
ig further explained in verse 238. 

@) Judas saith unto him, 
not Iscariot.—That he was “ not 
Iscariot? is mentioned to distin- 
guish him beyond all possibility of 
confusion from him who had gone 
out into the darkness, and was no 
longer one of their number (chap. 
xiii. 80). He is commonly identi- 
fied with ‘‘Lebbaeus whose surname 
was Thaddeus”? (comp. Matt. x. 
3), and was a brother or son of 
James (Luke vi. 15). 

How is it that thou wilt 
manifest thyself unto us, and 
not unto the world ?—The word 
‘‘manifest’’ has brought to the 
mind of Judas, as the word ‘“ see” 
had to the mind of Philip (verse 7), 
thoughts of a visible manifestation 
such as to Moses (Ex. xxxiil. 13, 
18), and such as they expected 
would attend the advent of the 
Messiah (Mal. iii. 1). But it was 
contrary to every thought of the 
Messiah that this manifestation 
should be toa few only. His reign 





was to be the judgment of the 
Gentiles, and the establishment of 
the Theocracy. 

The words rendered, ‘‘ How is it 
that . . .?”? mean literally, What 
has happened that ...? The 
words of our Lord, speaking of 
His manifestation, take Judas by 
surprise. _ He wonders whether 
anything has occurred to cause 
what he thinks a departure from 
the Messianic manifestation. 

(3) If aman love me, he will 
keep my words.—Our Lord re- 
peats the condition necessary on 
the part of man in order that the 
manifestation of God to him may 
be possible. This is an answer to 
the question of Judas. The world 
in its unbelief and rejection of 
Christ’s words, and without the 
spirit of love, could not receive that 
manifestation. 

Wewill come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.— 
For the plural, comp. Note on chap. 
x. 80. For the word ‘‘abode,” comp. 
Note on verse 2, The thought of 
God as dwelling in the sanctuary. 
and among the people was familiar 
to the disciples from the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures (see, e.g., Hx. 
xxv. 8; xxix. 45; Lev. xxvi. 11, 
12; Ezek. xxxviil. 26), and the 
thought of the spiritual temple in 
the heart of man was not unknown 
to contemporary writers. Philo 
has a remarkable parallel in his 
treatise, De Cherubim, p. 124: 


i‘? Since therefore He (God) thus 
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to the World, 


aim, and we will come unto 
him, and ma‘ce our abode 
with him. “ He that 
loveth me not keepeth not 
my sayings: and the word 
which ye hear is not mine, 
but the Father’s which sent 
me, 





ST. JOHN, XIV. The Comforter promised. 


| © These things have I 
spoken unto you, being yet 
present with you. © But 
the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you 
all things, and bring all 











invisibly enters into the region of 
the soul, let us prepare that place, 
in the best way the case admits of, 
to be an abode worthy of God; for 
if we do not, He, without our being 
aware of it, will quit us and migrate 
to some other habitation which 
shall appear to Him to be more 
excellently provided” (Bohn’s ed., 
vol. i, p. 199. See the whole of 
chap. xxix.). Schottgen, in his 
note, quotes from a Rabbinical 


writer who says, “ Blessed is the]. . 


man who strives daily to make 
himself approved unto God, and 
prepares himself to receive the 
divine guest.” (Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 
16; vi. 19; and Rev. ii. 20.) 

(4) He that loveth me not 
keepeth not my sayings.—He 
has shown in the previous verse 
how the Father and the Son can 
take up their abode in the hearts 
of the believers. He now shows 
why they could not be manifested 
to the hearts of the world. He 
that loveth not Christ keepeth not 
His word, and that word is the 
Father’s. He has rejected the love 
of God which is revealed in the 
Son, and has Himself closed the 
channels of communion with God. 
God cannot dwell with him because 
there is in him nothing which can 
be receptive of the Divine Presence. 

@) These things have I spo- 
ken unto you, being yet pre- 





sent with you: — Better, . 
while abiding with you. He was 
about to depart from them. He 
had been speaking to them words 
which they found it hard to un- 
derstand. He now pauses in His 
teaching, and proceeds to tell them 
of the Holy Spirit who should in- 
terpret His words to them. 

() But the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost.— 
Better, as before, but the Advocate 
(Comp. Eaeursus H: The 
meaning of the word Paraclete.) 
For the words ‘ Holy Ghost” 
comp. chaps. vii. 39 and xx. 22, 
which are the only passages where 
we find them in this Gospel. They 
are frequent in the earlier Gospels. 
(Compare, e.g., Matt. xii. 31.) In 
four passages in the New Testa- 
ment (Luke xi. 3; Eph. i. 13; iv. 
30; 1 Thess, iv. 8) our translators 
have preferred the rendering “ Holy 
Spirit.” The identification here 
with the Advocate brings out the 
contrast. between the practical obe- 
dience and holiness (verse 23) of 
those to whom the Holy Spirit 
should be sent, and the disobedience 
(verse 24) of those who rejected the 
revelation by the Son. 

Whom the Father willsend 
in my name—i.e., as My repre- 
sentative. (Comp. verse 13.) ‘Their 
Master will depart from them, but 
the Father will send them another 
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things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have 
said unto you. ©” Peace 
I leave with you, my peace 


ST. JOHN, XIV. 


of Peace. 


| I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give I unto 
you. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it 








Teacher who will make clear to 
them the lessons they have already 
heard, and teach them things which 
they cannot bear now. 

He shall teach you all 
things.—Comp. chap. xvi. 13. 
The wordsare here without an ex- 
pressed limitation, but the ‘‘all 
things’? here is equal to the ‘‘all 
truth” in the later passage. 

And bring all things to 
your remembrance, whatso- 
ever I have said unto you.— 
The limitation, ‘‘ whatsoever I 
have said unto you,” is to be taken 
with this clause only, and is not to 
be extended to the words, ‘‘ He shall 
teach you all things.’ For in- 
stances of the recurrence of words 
spoken by our Lord with a fulness 
of new meaning revealed in them 
by the Holy Spirit, comp. chaps. 
ii. 22 and xi. 16. The Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John, with its full 
records of the words spoken by our 
Lord, is itself a commentary on this 
text. 

(7) Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you.— 
The immediate context speaks of 
His departure from them (verses 
25 and 28), and it is natural there- 
fore to understand these words as 
suggested by the common Oriental 
formulas of Jleave-taking. Men 
said to each other when they met 
and parted, “Shalom! Shalom!” 
(Peace! Peace!) just as they say 
the ‘‘Salaam! Salaam!” in our 
own day. (See 1 Sam. i. 17; Luke 
vii. 50; Acts xvi. 36; Jas. ii. 16; 
Eph. vi. 23: 1 Pet. v.14; 3John 15.) 








He will leave them as a legacy 
the gift of “peace.” And this 
peace is more than a meaningless 
sound or even than a true wish. 
He repeats it with the emphatic 
“ My,” and speaks of it as an actual 
possession which he imparts to 
them. ‘“ Peace on earth” was the 
angels’ message when they an- 
nounced His birth; ‘‘peace to 
you’’ was His own greeting when 
He returned victorious from the 
grave. ‘He is our peace” (Kph. 
il. 14), and this peace is the fare- 
well gift to the disciples from whom 
He isnow departing. (Comp. chaps. 
Xiv~27 3 Xv1..33 ;-xx.-19,.21, 265) 

Wot as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.—The contrast 
is not between the emptiness of the 
world’s salutations and the reality 
of His own gift, but between His 
legacy to them and the legacies 
ordinarily left by the world. He 
gives them not land or houses or 
possessions, but ‘‘ peace ;” and that 
“His own peace,” “the peace of 
God which passeth all understand- 

ing.’ 


Tet not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.—These are in part the 
words of the first verse, and are 
now repeated as a joyous note of | 
triumph. Possessing the peace 
which He gives them, having an- 
other Advocate in the person ot | 
the Holy Spirit, having the Father | 
and the Son ever abiding in them, | 
there cannot be, even when He is 
about to leave them, room for 
trouble or for fear. 
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He goes 


be afraid. © Ye have 
heard how I said unto you, 
I go away, and come again 
unto you. If ye loved me, 
ye would rejoice, because I 
said, I go unto the Father: 


Sir OHS, ATV. 


to the Father. 


for my Father is greater 
than I. © And now I 
have told you before it 
come to pass, that, when it 
is come to pass, ye might 
believe. 








The word here rendered “be 
afraid”? occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. It points espe- 
cially to the cowardice of fear. 
The cognate substantive is used in 
2 Tim. i. 7, and the adjective in 
Matt. viii. 26; Mark iv. 40; and 
Rey. xxi. 8. 

(8) Ye have heard how I 
said unto you.—Better, Ye heard 
how I said unto you. (See verses 
19 and 20.) 

If ye loved me, ye would 
rejoice.— True love seeks an- 
other’s good and not its own. 
Their sorrow at His departure was 
at its root selfish, as all sorrow for 
those who depart to be with God is, 
however little we think so. His 
departure would be the return to 
the glory of the Father’s throne, 
and was matter for joy and not for 


sorrow. or them also it was ex- 
pedient. (Comp. Notes on chap. 
xvi. 6, 7.) 


For my Father is greater 
than I.—These words have natu- 
rally formed the subject of con- 
troversy in every period of the 
Church’s history, between those 
who deny and those who accept the 
truth that the Son is “ very God, 
of the substance of the Father, be- 
gotten before all worlds.” And, 
as in all controversies, statements 
have been made on cither side 
which cannot be supported by the 
words themselves. On the part of 
those who assert the divine nature, 
it has been contended that the 





Father is greater than the Son 
only as regards the human nature 
of the Son; but this is not here 
thought of. In this passage,*as in 
others of the New Testament, it is 
plainly asserted that in the divine 
nature there is a subordination of 
the Son to the Father. (See, ¢.7., 
verse 16; chap. xvii. 5; 1 Cor. iii. 
25> Xa. Sane Ae gece endl digo. 
11; and especially Note on chap. v. 
19 et seg.) On the part of those 
who deny the divinity of our Lord, 
it has been contended that this text 
asserts the inferiority of His nature 
to that of the Father, whereas the 
words could only have been uttered 
by one who meant in them to assert 
His own divine essence. If we 
try to imagine a man saying “‘ God 
is greater than I,” we feel at once 
that He who really said them 
claimed for Himself that He was 
troly God. 

2) And now I have told 
you before it come to pass. 
—Comp. chap. xiii. 19. Here, 
again, He tells them the event 
before the accomplishment, that it 
may serve to strengthen their 
faith. ‘Two interpretations of this 
verse are possible. (1) That He 
told them of the coming of the 
Advocate to teach all truth, and 
bring all things to their remem- 
brance, in order that in the fulfil- 
ment of this they may, with increase 
of faith, believe in Him. (2) That 
He told them of His going to the 
Father, in order that when the 
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The Prince of 


@) Hereafter I will not 
talk much with you: for 
the prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing 
inme. ® But that the 


ST. JOHN, XIV. 


this World. 


world may know that I 
love the Father; and as 
the Father gave me com- 
mandment, even so I do. 
Arise, let us go hence. 








hour of departure came they may 
believe that He had gone to the 
Father. Upon the whole, and 
especially considering the close 
parallel with chap. xiii. 29, the 
first seems the more probable 
meaning. 

(3°) Hereafter I will not 
talk much with you.—Better, 
I will no more, or I will not continue 
to talk much with you. The dis- 
course is broken by the thought 
that the hour of the conflict is at 
hand, and that He must go forth 
to meet it. 

For the prince of this 
world cometh.—Better, is 
coming. The approach is thought 
of as then taking place. For the 
phrase, “prince of this world,” 
comp. Note on chap. xii. 81. The 
prince of evil is here regarded as 
working in and by Judas, who is 
carrying out his plans and doing 
his work. (Comp. Notes on chaps. 
vi. 70 and xiii. 2, 27.) 

And hath nothing in me.— 
The words are to be taken in their 
full and absolute meaning, and the 
assert that the prince of this world 
possesses nothing in the person of 
Christ. In Him he has never for 
a moment ruled. For this appeal 
to perfect sinlessness, comp. Note 
on chap. vili. 29. It follows from 
this that His surrender of Himself 
is entirely voluntary. (Comp. Note 
on chap. x. 18.) 

1) The most probable arrange- 


ment of this verse is to omit the | 


period after “so I do,” and to con- 








sider all down to this point as 
governed by “that.” We shall 
read then, ‘But, that the world 
may know that I love the Father, 
and that as the Father gave Me 
commandment, so I do, arise, let 
us go hence.” He has asserted, in 
the previous verse, the sinlessness 
which makes His act wholly self- 
determined. He now expresses the 
subordination of His own to the 
Father’s will, and summons the 
Apostles to rise up with Him from 
the table, and go forth from the 
room. 

But that the world .. — 
The words seem to point back to 
“the prince of this world” who 
has just been mentioned. The 
prince cometh, but it is to a defeat; 
and the very world over which 
he has ruled will see in the self- 
sacrifice of Jesus the love of the 
Father. That love will reclaim 
them from the bondage of the op- 
pressor and restore them to the 
freedom of children. 

It is an interesting question 
which we cannot hope with cer- 
tainty to solve, whether or not in 
obedience to the command they 
went from the room at once. In 
other words, were the discourse of 
chaps. xy. and xvi., and the prayer 
of chap. xvil., uttered in the room 
after the summons to depart, or on 
the way to the garden of Gethse- 
mane? The immediate connection 
of the opening words of the next 
chapter with the present verse 
naturally leads to the opinion that 
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ST. JOHN, XV. 


the Vine 


CHAPTER © XV.—| eee ie I am the true vine, and 








they were spoken in the same place, 
and, in the absence of any hint of 
a change, it is safe not to assume 
any. The words of chap. xviii. 1 
are probably those which express 
the act to which the words our Lord 
has just spoken summon them. 


XV. 


((2) Taz Last Worns or DeEpEst 
MEANING TO THE FAITHFUL 
Few (continued). 


(e) Relation of Jesus and His 
disciples to each other ; 
and to the world (chap. 
xv. 1—27). 

(a) Their union with Him. 
The True Vine: union 
from within (verses 1— 
11). Comp. the Good 
Shepherd (chap. x.) ; 
union from without, 
(8) Their union with each 
other (verses 12—-17). 
(y) The hatred of the world 
(verses 18—24): 
The reason of it (verses 
18—21); 
The sinfulness of 
(verses 22—25). 
(8) The witness to the world 
(verses 26, 27) : 
By the Paraclete (verse 
26) ; 
By the disciples (verse 
27).] 

( I am the true vine.—For 
the word “true,” comp. Note on 
chap. i. 9. The ideal truth, of 
which the natural vine is a figure, 
is fulfilled in Him. ‘Che thought 
is introduced suddenly, and with 
nothing in the context to lead up 
toit. The natural explanation of 
this is, that here, as in other in- 


it 








stances, it was suggested by some 
external object which met the eye. 
If we suppose (comp. Note on 
chap. xiv. 31) that they were cross- 
ing the valley on the way to Geth- 
semane, there is reason for the 
idea that they passed a vineyard, 
which supplied the form in which 
our Lord’s thoughts are expressed ; 
but the journey itself, during the 
discourse, is improbable; and the 
sight of a vineyard is the less 
likely, as it was night. On the 
supposition that they were still in 
the room where they had eaten 
supper, a vine whose tendrils grew 
into the room, or the vine carved 
on the doors of the Temple (Jos. 
Wars, v. 5, § 4; Ant. xv. 11, § 3), 
or the vineyards seen in the dis- 
tance by moonlight, or the vine 
suggested by “the fruit of the 
vine” of which they had drunk, 
have been suggested. Of these 
the last has most probability, as 
bound up with the significance of 
the cup of which they had drunk 
that night. We cannot say more 
than this. The imagery may have 
followed from some incident, or 
custom, or remark, now wholly 
unknown to us, It was, as in the 
case of the Good Shepherd, familiar 
to them from the Old Testament, 
and would have come to their 
minds from any slight suggestion. 
(See, ¢.g., the following passages; 
Ps. Ixxx, 8—19;. Is. v. 1 et seg.; 
Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. xix. 10.) It 
seems to have been expressed also 
in Rabbinic precepts, e.g., “‘ Who- 
soever dreameth of a vine-branch 
shall see the Messiah.” (Berachoth, 
fol. oe 

And my Father is the hus- 
bandman.—Comp. Matt. xxi. 33 
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The Father 


my Father is the husband- 


ST. JOHN, XV. 


the Husbandman 


|® Now ye are clean through 
the word which I have 


man. © Every branch in 
me that beareth not fruit he |¢¥t |spoken unto you.’ “ Abide 
taketh away:* and every|’8 jin me, and [in you. As 


branch that beareth fruit, 
he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit. 


the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine; no more 





st seq.; Mark xii. 1 et seq.; Luke 
xx. 9 et seg. The thought here is 
of the owner of the vine, who 
himself cultivates and trains it. 

?) Every branch in me that 
pbeareth not fruit he taketh 
away.—The two chief duties of 
the vine-dresser, cutting off all 
fruitless tendrils, and cleansing 
those that bear fruit, supply illus- 
trations of the training of human 
souls by the Divine Husbandman. 
We are not to interpret these 
words, as they frequently have 
been interpreted, of the unbeliey- 
ing world, or of the Jews; but of 
Christians in name, who claim to 
be branches of the true. vine. 
These the Husbandman watcheth 
day. by day; He knoweth them, 
and readeth the inner realities of 
their lives, and every one that is 
fruitless He taketh away. 

And every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it. 
—Better, he cleanseth it. (Comp. 
Heb. i. 3.) This means in the 
natural vine the cutting off of 
shoots which run to waste, and 
the removal of every excrescence 
which hinders the growth of the 
branch. It means in the spiritual 
training the checking of natural 
impulses and affections, and the 
removal of everything, even though 
it be by a pang sharp as the edge 
of the pruner’s knife, which can 
misdirect, or weaken the energy of 








the spiritual life, and thus diminish 
its fruitfulness. A vine which has 
been pruned—here a tendril cut 
off, and there one bent back—here 
a shoot that seemed of fairest pro- 
mise to the unskilled eye unspar- 
ingly severed by the vine-dresser, 
who sees it is worthless—here a 
branch, in itself good, made to 
yield its place to one that is better, 
and itself trained to fill another 
place—such is the familiar picture 
of the natural vine—such, also, to 
a wisdom higher than ours, is the 
picture of human life. 

8) Now ye are clean.— Better, 
Already are ye elean. The pronoun 
is emphatic. ‘“ Already are ye, as 
distinct from others who will be- 
come clean in the future.” (Comp. 
Note on chap. xiii. 10.) 

Through the word which 
I have spoken unto you.— 
Better, on account of the word which 
I have spoken unto you. The word 
was the revelation of God to them, 
and by reason of its moral power 
they had been cleansed. We are 
not to limit the reference to chap. 
xiii. 10, but are to understand it of 
our Lord’s whole teaching. (See 
chaps. v. 24; vill. 31, 32; xii. 48; 
xvii, 10; and comp. Eph. v. 26.) 

(4) Abide in me, and I in 
you.—The clauses are here con- 
nected as cause and effect. The 
second is the promise, which will 
not fail if the command of the first 
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- Jesus the Vine. 


can ye, except ye abide in 
me. © TI am the vine, ye 


ST. JOHN, XV. Discipies the Branches 


him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit: for with- 





are the branches: He that | severea | out’ me ye can do nothing. 
abideth in me, and I in| x2” | If a man abide not in 











be observed. The union then, and 
all that follows from it, is placed 
within the power of the human 
will. All is contained in the 
words, “ Abide in Me.” He who 
obeys this command has Christ 
abiding in him, and is a fruitful 
branch of the true vine. 

As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself.—The branch re- 
garded of itself, apart from (‘“ ex- 
cept it abide in”’) the vine, has no 
original source of life. The sap 
flows from the vine to branch and 
tendril and leaf and fruit. The 
branch of itself is a lifeless organ, 
and only fulfils its functions when 
it is connected with the vine. So 
in the spiritual life, men apart 
from Christ have no original source 
of life and fruitfulness. The true 
life flows from Him to every branch 
that abides in Him, quickening by 
its power the whole man, and 
making him fruitful in good. The 
man who lives without faith in 
God may be said to exist, rather 
than to live, and misses the true 
aim of his being. 

©) I am the vine, ye are the 


branches. — The first clause is]... 


repeated to bring out the contrast 
with the second. It has been im- 
plied, but not directly stated, that 
they are the branches. It may be 
that there was a pause after the 
end of the fourth verse, accom- 
panied by a look at the disciples, 
or at that which suggested the 
imagery of the vine. His words 





relation between us. J am the 
vine, ye are the branches. The 
fruitful branches represent men 
that abide in Me. . .” 

For without me ye can do 
nothing.—Better, separate from 
Me, or, apart from Me. (Comp. 
margin.) The words bring out the 
fulness of the meaning of the fruit- 
fulness of the man who abides in 
Christ. It is he, and he only, who 
brings forth fruit, for the man who 
is separate from Christ can bear no 
fruit. The words have often been 
unduly pressed, to exclude all moral 
power apart from Christ, whereas 
the whole context limits them to the 
fruit-bearing of the Christian life. 
The persons thought of all through 
this allegory are true and false 
Christians, and nothing is said of 
the influence on men, of the wider 
teaching of God, the Light of the 
Logos ever in the world. A moral 
power outside the limits of Christi- 
anity is clearly recognised in the 
New Testament. (Comp., ¢.g., Rom. 
ii. 14, 15.) 

6) If aman abide not in me, 
he is cast forth as a branch 
The thought passes from the 
fruitful to the sterile branch, from 
the man who abideth to the man 
who will not abide in Christ. In 
the natural vineyard such a branch 
was cast forth, and then withered, 
and was gathered with others into 
bundles, and burned. ‘The vivid 
picture illustrates the fearful his- 
tory of a man who willeth not to 


would then continue with the sense, | abide in Christ. 


‘“ Yes, it is so. 


That is the true | 


And they are burned.— 
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me, he is cast forth as a 
branch, and is withered; 
and men gather them, and 
cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned. © If ye 
abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ye shall ask 
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what ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you. © Herein 
is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit; so 
shall ye be my disciples. 
® As the Father hath loved 
me, so have I loved you: 








Better, aud they burn. The tenses 
of this verse should be carefully 
observed. The burning of the 
withered branches of the natural 
vine suggests the final judgment, 
and the whole is thought of from 
that time. Hence the earlier verbs 
are in the past, and the later in the 
present tense. 

() If ye abide in me, and 
my words abidein you... 
He is now passing from the figure, 
which recurs again only in verses 8 
and 16. We should have expected 
here, “and I abide in you”’ (verse 


4); but His abiding in them neces- } 


sarily accompanies their abiding in 
Him. The abiding of His words in 
them is the means by which, and 
the proof that they do abide in 
Him. (Comp. chap. xiv. 15, 23, 
24). 

Ye shall ask what ye will, 
and it shall be done unto 
you.—The reading is not certain, 
but the first verb should probably 
be imperative, ‘‘ Ask what ye will 
...” The promise in all its width 
is the same as that in chap. xiv. 
13, 14 (see Note there), and it is 
attended by the same condition, for 
they who abide in Christ, and in 
whom Christ’s words abide, cannot 
pray otherwise than in His name. 

8) Herein is my Father 
glorified.—This clause is gener- 
ally understood of the words which 
follow as it is taken in our English 





version, but the rendering is liable 
to the objection that it gives a 
forced meaning to the word “that” 
(a), which is properly used to ex- 
press purpose. We may here (as 
in chaps. iv. 37 and xvi. 30) take 
“herein” to refer to the words 
which have gone before. By so 
doing we give a natural meaning 
to the words, and get a satisfactory 
sense for the sentence. The thought 
then will be, ‘‘ In this doing what 
ever ye ask, my Father is glorified, 
in order that ye may bear much 
fruit, and that ye may become my 
disciples.” 

So shall ye be my disciples. 
—Better, and may become my dis- 
ciples, The pronoun is strongly 
emphatic. The living union with 
Christ, which made all their prayers, 
prayers in His name, and prayers 
which He would answer, and made 
them abound with fruit to the glory 
of God, was the characteristic which 
marked them as His true disciples. 

() As the Father hath loved 
me, so have I loved you.— 
Better, As the Father hath loved Me, 
I have also loved you. He had passed 
from the thought of their disciple- 
ship to the foundation of their 
union with Him and with God. 
It was in the eternal love of the 
Father, ever going forth to the 
Son, and from the Son ever going 
forth to all who would receive it. 


'The Father’s love and presence wag 
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continue ye in my love. | 
“> Tf ye keep my com-| 
mandments, ye shall abide 
in my love; even as I have 
kept my Father’s com- 
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mandments, and abide in 
his love. ©” These things 
have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain 
in you, and that your joy 








ever with the Son, because the Son 
ever did those things which were 
pleasing to Him. (Comp. Note on 
chap. viii. 31.) The love of the 
Son is ever present wherever willing 
heart of obedient disciple is open to 
its power. 

Continue ye in my love.— 
Better, abide ye in My love. The 
word “continue” misses the con- 
nection with the context. By 
“My love” is meant, nct “love 
to Me in your hearts,” but “ My 
love towards you.” The one pro- 
duces the other. “We love Him 
because He hath first loved us;” 
but that which is prominent in 
the thought here is His love to the 
disciples, which He has just com- 
pared to the Father’s love to Him- 
self. 

0°) Ifye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my 
love.—Comp. chap. xiv. 21, 24. 
The keeping of His commandments 
is the outward proof of love towards 
Him; so that the love of the 
human heart towards Christ, which 
itself flows from Christ’s love to 
us (see Note on previous verse), 
becomes the condition of abiding 
in that love. While we cherish 
love for Him, our hearts are abid- 
ing in that state which can receive 
His love for us. ; 

Even as I have kept my 
Father’s commandments... 
—Comp. Note on verse 9 and re- 
ference there. This is again an 
appeal to His perfect sinlessness, 
and willing suvordination as Son 





to the Father. We should notice 
also that the keeping of the com- 
mandments is not an arbitrary 
condition imposed upon human 
love, but a necessary result of love 
itself, and therefore as true in the 
relation of the Son to the Father 
as it is in our relation to Him. 
Because the Son loved the Father, 
therefore He kept His command- 
ments, aud in this love He abode 
in the Father’s love. Because we 
love God we necessarily keep His 
commandments, and in this love 
is the receptive power which con- 
stitutes abiding in the divine 
love. 

@!) These things have I 
spoken unto you, that my 
joy might remain in you.— 
The better reading is, . . that My 
joy may bein you. The joy thought 
of is that which Christ Himself 
possessed in the consciousness of 
His love towards the Father, and 
of the Father’s love towards Him 
The brightness of that joy lit up 
the darkest hours of His own 
human life, and He wills that it 
should light up theirs. In the 
consciousness of their love to God, 
and of God’s love to them, there 
would be in them, as part of 
their true life, joy which no sorrow 
could eyer overcome. They were 
as men with troubled hearts. He 
has told them of the true source 
of peace. His own peace He has 
given to them. He tells them now 
of the source of joy, and has spoken 
the word that they may possess the 
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might be full. “ This is 
my commandment, That ye 
love one another, as I have 
loved you. °® Greater 
love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. “® Ye 
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the Test of Love. 


,are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command 
you. “) Henceforth I cail 
’| you not servants; for the 
“| servant knoweth not what 
" his lord doeth: but I have 
called you friends; for all 














very joy which was the light of 
His own heart. 

And that your joy might 
be full.—Comp. the words of the 
Intercessory Prayer in chap. xvii. 
13, and the same phrase in chap. 
iii. 29; xvi. 24;-1 John i. 4; 2 
John, verse 12. The state of 
which He has spoken to them— 
the loving and being loved of God 
—is the ideal perfection of human 
life. It supplies satisfaction for 
all the deepest desires of our being. 
The capacities of the whole man 
are fulfilled in it, and the result 
is fulness of joy. They have 
learnt little of the true spirit of 
Christianity whose religion does 
not impart to them a joy which 
sheds its light over the whole of 
their lives. 

02) This is my command- 
ment.—Comp. Note on chap. xiii. 
34. In verse 10 keeping of His 
commandments was laid down as 
the means of abiding in His love. 
He now reminds them that that 
which was specially the command. 
ment to them waslovetooneanother. 
Love to God is proved by love to 
mankind. The two great com- 
mandments of the law are really 
one. ‘If a man love not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom ho hath not 
seen ?”? 

(3) Greater love hath no 





man than this.—Detter, 


hath no one than this. (Comp. Note 
on chap. x. 18, 29.) Nothing greater 
is conceivable in the thought of 
love. He has spoken of His own 
love for them as the measure of 
their love for each other. The 
thought of this verse dwells upon 
what His love really was and what 
theirs should also be. (Comp. 
especially 1 John iii. 16.) 

That a man lay down his 
life for his friends.—Better, 
that any one . . . For the phrase 
“lay down his life,’ comp. chap. x. 
1l. The term “friends” is here 
used because those whom He is 
addressing were His friends. There 
is no opposition between this pas- 
sage and Rom. v. 6 et seg. The 
point dwelt upon is the greatness 
of the love, and the highest reach 
of love is the self-sacrifice which 
spares not life itself. 

(4) Ye are my friends .. — 
Stress is to be laid upon the pro- 
noun, ‘‘ Ye are My friends . . 
“Ye are those of whom I have 
just spoken, and for whom I am 
about to give the greatest proof of 
love.” 

If ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you.—Better, the things 
which I am commanding you. (Comp 
chap. xiv. 21, 23.) 

(15) Henceforth I call you 
not servants.—Better, I call you 
no longer, or, I do not stilt call you, 
servants. (Comp. chap. xiv. 30.) 
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They Chose not, 


of my Father I have made | 
known unto you. °° Ye| 
have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you, and or- 
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things that I have heard |*,,‘""| 


but were Chosen. 


dained you,® that ye should 
go and bring forth fruit, 
and that your fruit should 
remain: that whatsoever 
ye shall ask of the Father 








For the word ‘‘ servant,” as applied 
to them, comp. chaps. xii. 26; xiii. 
13. It is used again in this dis- 
course (verse 20), but with re- 
ference to an earlier saying. In 
chap. xx. 17, he calls them brethren. 
‘The word here rendered “ servant” 
means literally “ bond - servant,” 
“slave.” He will not apply this 
to them, but the foremost Apostles 
felt that His service was perfect 
freedom, and it became the common 
title which they applied to them- 
selves. (Comp., ¢.g., Rom. i. 1; 
Jas. i. 1; 2 Pet.i, 1; Rev. i.1.) 

For the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth.—The 
part of the slave is mechanical 
obedience, without any principle of 
love between his master and him- 
self, He knows nothing of the 
purpose or aim of his master, and 
although he sees the deeds which 
are done, he knows not what his 
master doeth. There is no occa- 
sion to read the word “doeth” as 
though it were ‘‘ will do” (future), 
which has not unfrequently been 
accepted as the explanation. 

For ali things that I have 
heard of my Father I have 
made known unto you—.¢., 
He had treated them as friends and 
sharers in their common work. He 
has revealed to them the character 
and attributes of the Father, and 
kept back from them no truth of 
which they could understand the 
meaning. There is no contradiction 
with chap. xvi. 12. The reason He 
had not {old them more was not on 





His part, but on theirs. They 
could not then receive more, but in 
the future He would by the Holy 
Spirit declare to them all truth. 

(6) Ye have not chosen me, 
but Ihave chosen you.—Comp. 
Luke vi. 12 et seg., and in this Gos- 
pel, chaps. vi. 70, and xiii. 18. The 
thought of His love for them, 
which had exalted them from the 
position of slaves to friends, from 
fishermen to Apostles, is made to 
remind them again (verse 17) of the 
duty of love to each other. In verse 
20 He reminds them of the words 
which accompanied His own act of 
humility in washing their feet. 
(chap. xiii. 15, 16). The chiefest 
Apostle owed all to His gift and 
election, and should be ready to 
sacrifice all for his brethren, as He 
Himself was. 

And ordained you. — The 
word ‘ ordained” has acquired a 
special sense in modern English 
which is here misleading, and it 
will be better, therefore, to read ap- 
pointed. 

That ye should go and 
bring forth fruit.—Comp. Matt. 
xiii. 44; xviii. 15; xix. 21, for the 
idea of going away and doing some- 
thing. It implies here the activity 
of the Apostles as distinct from 
that of Christ. Each one as a 
branch ever joined to Christ was to 
grow away from Him in the de- 
velopment of his own work, and 
was to bring forth his own fruit. 
The margin compares Matt. xxviil. 
19, probably with the thought of 
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in my name, he may give 
it you. “? These things I 
command you, that ye love 
one another. “® If the 
world hate you, ye know 
that it hated me before 7¢ 
hated you. “ If ye were 





than the Lord. 
oie on 
because ye are not of the 
world, but I have chosen 
you out of the world, there- 
fore the world hateth you. 
©) Remember the word that 
I said unto you, The ser. 
vant is not greater than 


of the world, the world|"its; (his lord. If they have 
would love his own: but} 16” | persecuted me, they will 








their fulfilling the Apostle’s mis- 
sionary work. ‘This view has been 
commonly adopted, but it gives to 
the word ‘‘ go” a fulness of mean- 
ing which is scarcely warranted. 

And that your fruit should 
remain.— Comp. Note on chap. 
iv. 86; and see 2 John verse 8, and 
Rev. xiv. 18. 

That whatsoever ye shall 
ask of the Father. — Comp. 
Notes on verses 7 and 8. 

(7) These things I command 
you—.e., the things of which He 
has spoken from verse 1 onwards, 
and especially from verses 12—16, 
After speaking them He comes 
back to the purpose from which 
this section started, “that ye love 
one another.” 

‘We must beware of the not un- 
frequent mistake of interpreting 
“these things” of the words which 
follow, as if it were, ‘I command 
you this, viz., to love one another.” 
The thought is, ‘‘I am giving you 
these precepts that you may love 
one another.” 

(8) Ifthe world hate you.— 
He has spoken of their close union 
with Himself, and of their love to 
each other. He proceeds in the 
remainder of the chapter to speak 
of their relation to the world. 
There is a striking contrast be- 
tweeu the “love” in the last verse, 








and the “hatred” in this. There 
was the more need for them to be 
closely bound to each other, and to 
their Lord, on account of the 
hatred which awaited them in the 
world. RTT 

Ye know that it hated me 
before it hated you.—It is 
better to take the first word as an 
imperative, “ Know that it hated 
...” The very hatred, then, is a 
bond of union with their Master, 
and this thought should supply 
strength to meet it, and joy even 
when suffering from it (verse 11). 
(Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 12, 13.) 

(8) If ye were of the world, 
the world would love his 
own.—The force of the expression 
indicates the utter selfishness of the 
world’s love. It would love not 
them, but that in them which was 
its own. (Comp. Note on chap. 
vii, 7.) 

I have chosen you out of 
the world.—Comp. verse 16, and 
Note on chap. vii. 7. There He 
had told them that the world could 
not hate them. The very fact of 
its hatred would prove a moral 
change in them, by which they had 
ceased to belong to the world, and 
had become the children of God. 
Both thoughts are repeated in 
1 John iii. 18, and iy. 5. 

@*)) Remember the word 


oat 


Knowledge 


also persecute you; if they 
have kept my saying, they 
will keep your's also. 
©) But all these things 
will they do unto you for |, 
my name’s sake, because 
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Or, ex- 
CUse, 


increases Sin 


they know not him that 
sent me. © If I had not 
come and spoken unto 
them, they had not had 
sin: but now they have no 
cloke' for their sin. ™ He 








that I said unto you.—Comp. 
chap. xiii, 16, where the saying is 
used in a different sense; and Matt. 
x. 24, where it is used in the same 
connection in which we find it here, 

If they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute 
you; if they have kept my 
saying . The meaning is 
exactly that which is expressed in 
the rendering of the English ver- 
sion. The two things are neces- 
sarily united, as Christ and His 
disciples are united. His word is 
their word. The relation of the 
world to the one, would be that 
which it had been to the other. 

1) But all these things will 
they do unto you.— These words 
are themselves an interpretation of 
the previous verse. They suppose 
the persecution and hatred to take 

lace, and find the true consolation 
in the fact that this would be done 
to them as representing their Lord. 
The Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles are a commentary on this 
text. (Comp., among numerous 
passages, Acts iv. 17 ; ix. 14; Gal. 
iii. 17.) 

Because they know not him 
that sent me.—The hatred is 
here traced to its true cause, which 
is ignorance of God. The Apostles 
were those sent by Christ. He 
Himself was the Apostle of the 
Father. They would hate His 
messenger, and hate Him, the 
messenger of God, because they 
knew not God 


(2) If I had not come and 
apoken unto them, they had 
not had sin.—In this and the 
following verses (22—25) our Lord 
shows the sinfulness of the world’s 
hatred, because it was in the face 
of His revelation to them by both 
word (verse 22) and work (verse 24). 
Apart from this revelation, their 
sin would have belonged to the 
times of ignorance, which God over- 
looked (Acts xvii. 30, 31). It would 
have been the negative evil of men 
who know not. It was now the 
positive evil of men who, knowing 
the truth, wilfully reject it. 

But now they have no cloke 
for their sin.—Better, as in the 
margin, they have no excuse for their 
sin, The Greek phrase occurs only 
here in the New Testament. The 
word ‘‘cloke” as used with sin is 
familiar to us from the exhortation 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The idea is rather to cover up, to 
hide as with a garment, so that they 
may not be seen; whereas here the 
idea is of excuse for manifest sin. 

@3) He that hateth me hateth 
my Father also.—Comp. Note 
on chap. v. 23, and verse 18 in this 
context. Again the darkness of 
the world’s hatred is drawn in the 
successive degrees of sin. Hatred 
against the disciples is hatred 
against the Master whom they re- 
present. Hatred against the Son 
is hatred against the I'ather whom 
He represents. Hatred of the 
Father! There can be no greater 
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that hateth me hateth my 
Father also. © If I had 
not done among them the 
works which none other 
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the Climax of Sin 


this cometh to pass, that 
the word might be fulfilled 
that is written in their 
law, They hated me with- 


man did, they had not had \* fs. | out a cause.* ©? But when 
sin: but now have they |’tuke |the Comforter is come,’ 
both seen and hated both | ¢+™ | whom I will send unto you 


me and my Father. “™ But 





from the Father, even the 











darkness. The sinfulness of sin 
has in this thought reached its 
limit. God is love. The heart 
that can hate love has hardened 
itself, and cannot be loved. 

(4) If Thad not done among 
them the works.—Comp. Note 
on verse 22, and for the evidence 
of our Lord’s works, see chaps. v. 
86; ix. 3, 4,24; x. 21, 87; xiv. 10. 
They met the evidence of works 
by the assertion that He was a 
sinner, and possessed a devil. Their 
hatred led them to ascribe the 
highest good to the power of evil. 
To such hearts there are no channels 
by which goodness can approach. 
(Comp. especially Matt. xii, 31, 
32.) 
) But this cometh to pass, 
that the word might be ful- 
filled . . ._The words in italics 
are not found in the original, but 
they rightly complete the sense. 
For the phrase, “might be ful- 
filled,’ comp. Notes on chaps. xii. 
38 and xiii. 18, 

That is written in their 
law.—Comp. Note on chap. x. 84. 

They hated me without a 
cause.—The passage immediately 
referred to is probably that of the 
Messianic Psalm lxix. 4. The 
words are found alsoin Ps. xxxy.19 
(see marg. ref.), and less distinctly 
in Pss. cix. 3 and cxix. 161. (Comp. 
especially Note on the quotation 





from this same Psalm in chap. ii. 
17). 

bine words, “without a cause,” 
rightly express the meaning of the 
Hebrew word in the Psalm. The 
Greek follows the LXX., which 
expresses the thought “to no pur- 
pose” or “invyain.” This is, how- 
ever, not the idea of the context 
here. ‘They had no reason for their 
sin, and therefore they hated Him 
without a cause. True were these 
words of many an earlier suiferer ; 
but they were in their fulness true, 
they were ‘fulfilled,’ only in the 
one sinless Sufferer. 

?6) But when the Comforter 
is come.—Better, But when the 
Advocate is come. (Comp. Exeur- 
sus H., p. 446.) : 

Whom I will send unto 
you from the Father.—Comp. 
chap. xiv. 16, and Note on verse 26. 
The pronoun is here emphatic. 
“ Whom J will send...” The 
mission by the Father in answer to 
the Son’s prayer, and the mission 
by the Father in the Son’s name, 
and the mission by the Son Himself, 
are thought of as one and the same 
thing. 

Even the Spirit of Fruth.— 
Comp. Note on chap. xiv. 17. 

Which proceedeth from the 
Father.—tThe force of these words 
is to give weight to the witness 
which the Spirit shall bear of the 
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Spirit of truth, which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, 
he shall testify of me: 
22 and ye also shall bear 
witness, because ye have 
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witnesseth af the Son. 


been with me from the 
beginning. 


CHAPTER XVI. — 
© These things have I 








Son. He is the Advocate whom 
the Son will send from the Father, 
but He is also and emphatically the 
Spirit of Truth proceeding from 
the Father, and His witness there- 
fore will be that of the Father Him- 
self. These two clauses (‘‘ whom 
I will send unto you from the 
Father,” ‘‘which proceedeth from 
the Father”) are to be regarded as 
parallels ; and both of them pro- 
bably refer to the office of the Holy 
Spirit. The Vulgate renders the 
verb in the latter clause by the 
word ‘procedit,” and the older 
expositors generally understand it 
of the person of the Holy Ghost. 
The Eastern Church, from the days 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia down- 
wards, have claimed this text as 
proving the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father only, and 
have quoted it as decisive against 
the addition of the “‘filioque clause” 
in the Nicene creed. The Western 
Church, comparing it with chap. 
xvi. 15, and such texts as Rom. viii. 
9; Gal. iv. 6; Phil. i 9° 74s Pet. 11. 
11, have held that it includes the 
procession from the Son. If it 
refers to the person of the Holy 
Spirit, it must be granted that the 
ipsissima verba of our Lord are in 
favour of the interpretation of the 
Greek Church; but if it refers, as 
with much greater probability it 
does, to tho office of the Holy 
Ghost, then these words have no 
bearing upon the doctrinal question 
at issue. ‘The student should read 
on this subject, Pearson On the 











Creed, Art. viii., more particularly 
his invaluable collection of notes. 

He shall testify of me.— 
Better, shall bear witness of Me. 
(Comp. Note on chap. i. 7, and see 
1 John v. 6.) 

7) And ye also shall bear 
witness.—The tense is present, 
and ye also bear witness ; or, and ye 
also are witnesses. (Comp. Luke 
xxiv. 48, 49.) The Apostles them- 
selves distinguished between their 
own witness of things which had 
come within their own experience, 
and the witness borne by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, of which the 
Day of Pentecost was the first great 
instance. (Comp. Acts v. 32.) 

Because ye have been with 
me from the beginning.— 
See Note on chap. i. 7; and comp. 
Acts i. 21, 22. The “beginning” 
of course means the beginning of 
the Messianic teaching and works 
of which they were to be witnesses. 
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[(2) Tux Last Worps or Dexprst 
MxzanineG To THE Farruru 
Few (continued).. 


(f) Their relation to the world 
and the promise of the 
Paraclete explained more 
fully (chap. xvi. 1—83). 

(a) Though the world will 
hate them, it is still ex- 
pedient that He should 
depart from them 
(verses 1—7). 
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Persecution 


spoken unto you, that ye 
should not be offended. 
® They shall put you out 
of the synagogues: yea, 
the time cometh, that who- 
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foretold. 


soever killeth you will 
think that he doeth God 
service. © And _ these 
things will they do unto 
you, because they have not 











(8) The coming of the Para- 
clete and His office 
(verses 8—15). 

(y) His own departure and 
return. Their sorrow 
the birth-pangs of joy 
(verses 16—24). 

(6) He promises a full reve- 
lation of the Father 
(verses 25—28). 

(e) Their faith is now weak, 
though they think it 
strong (verses 29—82) ; 
their future shall be 
one of tribulation, but 
He has overcome the 
world (verse 33).] 


® These things have I 
spoken unto you.—Comp. Note 
on chap. xv. 17. Here, too, the 
reference is to the things which He 
had just said (verses 17—27). He 
had foretold them of the hatred of 
the world and also of the witness 
of the Spirit. 

That ye should not be 
offended. — Comp. Matt. xi. 6; 
xiil. 21; xxiv. 10 e¢ al. In St. John 
the word occurs only here and in 
chap. vi. 61. 

They shall put you out of 
the synagogues.—Comp. Notes 
on chaps. ix. 22; xii. 42: 

Will think that he doeth 
God service.—Better, will think 
that he offereth to God a sacrificial 
service. The word rendered “doeth”’ 
in the Authorised version is the 
technical word for offering sacrifice. 
(Comp., e.g.- Matt. v. 23 and viii. 4.) | 





The word rendered ‘‘service” means 
the service of worship. This will 
be seen by a comparison of the 
other instances where it occurs in 
the New Testament—they are Rom. 
ix. 4, and xii. 1, and Heb. ix. 1, 6. 
A Rabbinic comment on Num. xxv. 
13, is, ‘‘ Whosoever sheddeth the 
blood of the wicked is as he who 
offereth sacrifice.” The martyrdom 
of Stephen, or St. Paul’s account 
of himself as a persecutor (Acts 
xxvi. 9; Gal. i. 13, 14), shows how 
these words were fulfilled in the 
first years of the Church’s history, 
and such accounts are not absent 
from that history’s latest page. 

@) Because they have not 
known the Father, nor me.— 
Comp. Note on chap. xv. 21. He 
repeats that ignorance of God is 
the cause of the world’s hatred and 
persecution, and adds here that it 
is ignorance of God revealed in 
Himself. There is a special force 
in the mention of this ignorance in 
connection with the previous verse. 
Men think that in exclusion, and 
anathemas, and persecutions, and 
deaths of men made like themselves 
in the image of God, they are offer- 
ing to God an acceptable sacrifice. 
They can know nothing of the trna 
nature of the loving Father who 
pitieth every child, and willeth not 
the death of a sinner, and gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. They 
know nothing of the long-suffering 
and compassion of the Son of Man, 
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The Evii not told 


known the Father, nor me. 
® But these things have I 
told you, that when the 
time shall come, ye may 
remember that I told you 
of them. And _ these 
things I said not unto you 


ST. JOHN, 


XVI. when He was with them. 


at the beginning, because 
I was with you. © But 
now I go my way to him 
that sent me ; and none of 
you asketh me, Whither 
goest thou? © But be- 
cause I have said these 

















who pleaded even for His mur- 
derers, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.” 

¢) But these things have I 

told you . . ._He recurs to the 
thought of verse 1. (Comp. also 
chaps. xiii. 19 and xiv. 29.) He 
strengthens them by forewarning 
them. When the persecution 
comes they will remember His 
word, and find in it support for 
their faith, and evidence of His 
presence with them. 
- These things I said not 
unto you at the beginning, 
because I was with you.— 
While with them, He would spare 
them, and it was against Himself 
that the hatred of His foes was 
directed. When He shall have 
left them they will represent Him, 
and must stand in the foreground 
of the battle. 

These words seem to be opposed 
to Matt. x. and parallel passages, 
where our Lord did tell the Apos- 
tles at the time of their cail of the 
persecutions which awaited them. 
(See especially verses 17, 21, 28.) 
The passages are not, however, 
really inconsistent, for ‘these 
things” in this verse (comp. verses 
3 and 1, and chap. xv. 21) refers to 
the full account He has given them | 
of the world’s hatred and the prin- 





ciples lying at the foot of it, and | 
the manner in which it was to be | 
met by the Spirit’s witness and | 


their witnessof Him. These things 
which the infant Church would 
have to meet, and meet without 
His bodily presence, He told them 
not at the beginning. 

©) But now I go my way to 
him that sent me.— (Comp. 
chaps. xiii. 1 and xiv. 12.) The 
work of His apostleship on earth 
was drawing to its close, and He 
was about to return to the Father 
from whom He had received it. 
This was to Him matter of joy, 
and if they had really loved Him 
would have been so to them. They 
would have thought of the future 
before him, as He was then think- 
ing, in the fulness of His love, of 
the future before them. 

And none of you asketh 
me, Whither goest thou ?— 
Peter had asked this very question 
(chap. xiii. 36), and Thomas had 
implied it (chap. xiv. 5), but what 
the words here mean is, ‘“‘ None of 
you are out of love for me asking 
about the place whither I am going. 
Your thoughts are not with Me. It 
is to you as nothing that I am re- 
turning to Him that sent Me.” 

6) Sorrow hath filled your 
heart.—The thought of their own 
separation from Him, and of the 
dark future which lay before them, 
so filled their hearts that it left 
room for no thoughts of Him, and 


'the brightness of the glory to 


which He was returning: 
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things unto you, sorrow 
hath filled your heart. 
Nevertheless I tell you 
the truth ; It is expedient 
for you that I go away: 


ST. JOHN, XVL 


His Departure. 


for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come 
unto you ; but if I depart, 
I will send him unto you. 
® And when he is come, 








7) Nevertheless I tell you 
the truth.— The words He is 
about to utter are words of strange 
sound for the ears of disciples, and 
He prefaces them by an appeal to 
His own knowledge and candour 
in dealing with them, as in chap. 
xiv. 2. The pronoun bears the 
weight of the emphasis. “I, who 
know all.” 

It is expedient for you that 
I go away.—“ There is no cause,” 
He would say, “for the deep sor- 
row which has filled your hearts. 
It is for your advantage that J, as 
distinct from the Paraclete, who is 
to come, should go away” (chap, 
xiv. 16). Yes; for those who had 
left all to follow Him; -for those 
who had none to go to but Himself 
(chap. vi. 68); for those whose 
hopes were all centred in Him, it 
was—hard and incomprehensible as 
the saying must have seemed—an 
advantage that he should go away. 

For if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto 
you.—Better, . . . the Advocate 
will not come unto you. (Comp. Ex- 
cursus H, p. 446.) For the connec- 
tion between the departure of Christ 
and the coming of the Advocate, see 
Note on chap. vii. 39, and comp. 
Acts ii. 33. We may not fathom 
the deep counsels of God in which 
the reason of these words is to be 
found ; but the order fixed in these 
counsels was that the Son of Man 
should complete His work on earth, 
and offer the sacrifice of Himself 
for sin, and rise from the dead, and 





ascend to the Father’s throne, before 
the Advocate should come. The 
Son of Man was to be glorified 
before the Spirit was to be given. 
Humanity was to ascend to heaven, 
before the Spirit could be sent to 
humanity on earth. The reyela- 
tion of saving truth was to be coms 
plete, before inspiration was to 
breathe it as the breath of life into 
man’s soul. The conviction of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment could 
only follow the finished work of 
Christ. 

But if I depart, I will 
send him unto you.—Our trans. 
lators have sought to show the 
distinction between the words used 
in the earlier clauses, “I go away,” 
and that used here, ‘‘I depart”? ; 
but probably few English readers 
will have observed it. The former 
word means, ‘‘I go away from you,” 
the latter, “I go away to the 
Father.” For the thought of this 
clause, comp. Notes on chaps. xiv. 
16 and xv. 25. : 

() And when he is come, 
he will reprove the world.— 
Better, as in margin, convince the 
world. (Comp. chaps. ii. 20 and 
vili. 46). The only other passages 
where it occurs in the Gospels are 
in Matt. xviii. 15,and Luke iii. 19. 
It is not in the better reading of 
John viii. 9; but it occurs not un- 
frequently in the Epistles. (See 
especially 1 Cor. xiv. 24.) his 
conviction of the world is by wit- 
ness concerning Christ (chap. xy. 
26). It is the revelation {o the 
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Threefotd Conviction 


= oe 1 Or, 
he will reprove! the world |* 3:2" 


of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment: 


ST. JOHN, XVI. 


of the Spirit. 


® of sin, because they be- 
lieve not on me; © of 
righteousness, because 1 











hearts of men, of the character and 
work of Christ, and, therefore a 
refutation of the evil in their 
hearts. The result of this con- 
viction is two-fold, according as 
men embrace it, accept its chasten- 
ing discipline, and are saved by it; 
or reject it, and in the rejection 
harden their hearts, and are thus 
condemned by it. (Comp. 2 Cor. 
ii. 15,16.) The effect of St. Peter's 
sermon on the Day of Pentecost is 
the first great historical comment 
on this verse; but the comment is 
continued in the whole history of 
the Church’s work. The remainder 
of the verse enumerates the three 
steps in this conviction, which are 
more fully defined in the three 
following verses. 

) Of sin, because they be- 
lieve not on me.—This should 
not be interpreted, as it very fre- 
quently is, of the sin of unbelief, 
but of sin generally; unbelief in 
Christ is stated as the cause of sin. 
Sin is missing the aim of life, the 
disordered action of powers that 
have lost their controlling principle. 
Christ is the revelation to the world 
of the Father’s love. In union 
with God through Him the soul 
finds the centre of its being, and 
the true purpose of its life. By 
the witness of Christ the Holy 
Spirit convinces men that He is 
the centre of the moral harmony 
of the Universe, and that through 
Him their spirits have access to 
God. This conviction reveals to 
them their sin, because they believe 
not on Him. Its effect is salutary 
or condemnatory, according as we 














are convinced and converted by it, 
or refuse its influence and remain 
convicted. 

0°) Of righteousness, be- 
eause I go to my Father.— 
In the conviction of sin, the world 
is convinced of its own sin by the 
Spirit’s representation of Christ to 
it. That representation of Christ 
brings also the conviction of right- 
eousness, but this is the righteous- 
ness of Christ, not that of the 
world. The conviction of Christ’s 
righteousness necessarily precedes 
that of the heart’s own sin. The 
light makes the darkness visible, 
and the revelation of the darkness 
shows the clearness of the light. 
The special reason of the conviction 
of righteousness is the resurrection 
and ascension of our Lord. Men 
had called him a sinner (chap. ix. 
24), and His crucifixion was the 
world’s assertion that He was a 
malefactor (chap. xviii. 30); but 
even when He was hanging upon 
the cross there came to the 
centurion’s mind the conviction, 
“Truly this Man was innocent” 
(see Luke xxiii. 47) ; and moreover 
His return to the Father was 
Heaven’s witness to His righteous- 
ness. For the way in which this 
conviction was brought home to 
the hearts of the Apostles, and 
through them to the hearts of man- 
kind, comp. especially Acts ii. 27, 
31, 36, 37. See also Acts ii. 14; 
vii. 52; 1 Pet. iii. 18; 1 John ii. 1, 
29; iil. 7. 

And ye see me no more.— 
The word means, “look upon,” 
“)ehold.” The going to the 
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go to my Father, and ye 
see me no more; © of 
judgment, because the 


ST. JOHN, XVI. 


Prince of this World, 


prince of this world is 
judged. 
“) T have yet many 








Father would cause that they 
should gaze upon His bodily pre- 
sence no more; but the Spirit’s 
witness of Him, which would con- 
vince the world of sin and right- 
eousness, would be to them a truer 
presence of their Lord than any 
which physical eye could see. The 
eye of the spirit sees the reality ; 
the eye of the body only looks 
upon the appearance. 

@) Of judgment, because 
the prince of this world is 
judged.—Comp. Notes on chaps. 
iii. 17, 18, and xii. 30, 31. The 
tense here is perfect, marking the 
completion of the condemnation. 
“The prince of this world hath 
been and remaineth judged.” The 
conviction is regarded from the 
point of view of the coming of the 
Advocate, when Christ’s work shall 
have been completed. That work 
is the redemption of the world, and 
is, therefore, the condemnation of 
the prince of this world. The con- 
viction of this judgment follows 
upon that of sin and upon that 
of righteousness. The two kine- 
doms stand out in clear distinction. 
The power of the prince of this 
world is overcome by the opening 
of the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers. The King of Righteous- 
ness is in victory seated upon His 
throne, and claims mankind, whose 
nature He has assumed and whom 
He has redeemed, to be free from 
sin, and servants of righteousness. 

It is not within the scope of 
these Notes to discuss tho theories 
of interpretation, and the many 
difficulties which attend every in- 





terpretation, of verses 7—11. All 
that can be attempted is to place 
the reader in possession of what 
seems to be the simplest meaning 
of the words. A more full treat- 
ment is less necessary as a complete 
discussion of the whole subject is 
easily accessible in the Sermons of 
the late Archdeacon of Lewes, 
preached before the University of 
Cambridge, in 1840. The Notes 
attached to the Sermons are an 
exhaustive summary of the views 
held in ancient and modern times 
by men most capable of judging. 
(See J. ©. Hare, Mission of the 
Comforter, Ed. 3, 1876.) 

(*) I have yet many things 
to say unto you.—The “ many 
things” are defined by the next 
verse to be things with regard to 
which the Spirit of Truth shall be 
their guide—i.e., they are parts of 
the revelation which the minds of 
the disciples are not yet fitted to 
receive. 

Ye cannot bear them now. 
Comp. chap. xv. 15. The state- 
ments are not opposed to each 
other. On His side there is the 
readiness to impart to them as 
friends all things that He had 
heard from tiie Father. But reve- 
lation can only be made to the 
mind which can accept it; and for 
those who have only in part under- 
stood what He has told them there 
are many things which cannot now 
be borne. 

Of what the “‘many things” 
were, we have only this general 
knowledge. They would include, 
doubtless, the doctrinal system of 
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things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them 
now. © Howbeit when 


st. JOHN, XVL 


Spirit of Truth. 


he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he will guide you 
into all truth: for he shall 








the early Church, and they would 
not exclude all the lessons which 
the Spirit of God has taught the 
Church in every age. 

The fact that there were truths 
which Christ Himself could not 
teach is a lesson which men who 
profess to teach in Christ’s name 
have too seldom learnt. St. Paul 
found in it a rule for his own prac- 
tice. He, too, fed men with milk 
because they could not bear meat. 
(Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 3.) It is true, 
indeed, that no one can teach who 
does not possess a higher know- 
ledge than that of his pupil; but 
it is no less true that no one can 
really teach who does not take 
the lower ground of his pupil’s 
knowledge, and from that lead him 
to his own. ‘Truths which the 
cultured mind accepts as obvious 
would appear no less so to the 
peasant if he were carefully taught 
them. Too often the weaker bro- 
ther finds a stumbling-block in the 
very steps which should lead him 
to a higher truth, because he 
approaches them blindly and with- 
out a guide. For the breach which 
exists between the higher Christian 
thought of our day and the faith 


of the masses of the people, Chris-. 


tian teachers are in no small degree 
responsible, and the only means by 
which the chasm may be bridged is 
to teach Christ’s truths as He 
Himself taught them. 

(3) Howbeit when he, the 
Spirit of truth is come.— 
Comp. Note on chap. xiv. 17. 

He will guide you into all 
truth.—bBetter, . . - 





into all the| 


truth. The words do not mean 
that the Holy Spirit will fully 
guide them into truth, but that He 
will be their guide into the ful- 
ness of truth. The word renderet 
“ ouide,” occurs again in Matt. xv. 
14; Luke vi. 39; Rev. vii. 17; and 
metaphorically, 2s here, in Acts 
viii. 31. A comparison of these 
passages will show that its meaning 
is ‘‘to point out the way,” ‘to lead 
one on his way.” ‘The fulness of 
truth is for the disciples an un- 
known territory. They are spiritu- 
ally as blind men, feeling after the 
truth, but not able to see it. The 
Spirit of Truth will take them by 
the hand, and, step by step, as they 
have strength to follow, will guide 
them into the territory, and unfold 
to them the treasures it contains. 
The promise has a special meaning 
for the disciples to whom it was 
spoken; but it holds good for every 
disciple who seeks to know the 
truth. We may pray—without 
doubt that the prayer is in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
without doubt that it will be an- 
swered— 


“ Come, Holy Ghost! our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire. 


Enable, ‘with perpetual light, 

The dulness of our blinded sight.” 

The scribes, “instructed unto 
the kingdom of heaven, and bring- 
ing forth out of their treasure 
things new and old” (Matt. xiii. 
52), may know that they can seek, 
and not seek in vain, a higher than 
human guidance, and may hope 
“by the same Spirit to have 2 right 
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not speak of himself; but 
whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak: and 
he will shew you things to 
come. “® He shall glorify 


what He shall hear ; 


me: Yor he shall receive of 
mine, and shall shew Zt 
unto you. ® All things 
that the Father hath are 
mine: therefore said I, 








‘judgment in all things, and ever- 
more to rejoice in His holy com- 
fort.” 

For he shall not speak of 
himself.—Comp. Notes on chaps. 
v. 19 and vii. 17, 18. The Hol 
Spirit’s power to guide into the 
truth depends upon the fact that 
He, like the Son Himself, will 
represent to the world the eternal 
truth of God. He, too, is subordi- 
nated to the Father, and His work is 
to seek the glory of Him that sent 
Him. (Comp., on the other hand, 
chap. viii. 44, where the essence of 
the le is that the devil speaketh of 
his own.) 

And he will shew you 
things to come.—Better, and He 
will announce to youthe things to come. 
(Comp. Rev. i. 1; xxii. 6, 20.) We 
must again be on our guard against 
drawing limits which Christ has 
not drawn. These words, too, have 
their fulfilment in the Spirit’s 
illumination in all time; but we 
may still find their first and special 
meaning in the Revelation to the 
Apostolic Church, of which St. 
John’s Apocalypse is the most pro- 
minent example. 

() He shall glorify me.— 
Lhe pronoun is here full of em- 
phasis. The thought is that the 
future guidance of the Spirit pro- 
mised in verse 13, will be the reve- 
lation of the many things of Christ 
Himself which they cannot bear 
now (verse 12). 

For he shall receive of 


mine, and shall shew it unto | 


you.—Better, as in verse 18, . . . 
announce it unto you. This is the 
test of the Spirit, “Every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God, and 


y|every spirit that confesseth not 


Jesus is not of God.” (Comp. 
1 John iv. 1, 2.) The revelation of 
Christ is not an imperfect revela- 
tion which the Holy Spirit is to 
supplement. It is a full revelation 
imperfectly received, and His office 
is to ilumine the heart, and bring 
home to it the things of Christ. 

@) All things that the 
Father hath are mine.—He 
has told them that the Spirit's 
work is to glorify Him, to receive 
of His, and announce to the world. 
The ground of this saying is in the 
fact that the Son is the Revealer of 
the Father, and that the fulness of 
the truth (verse 13) is given unto 
Him. The words appear from the 
context not to express the spiritual 
relation of the Son to the Father, 
but the fulness of the communi. 
cation to Him in His human nature 
of the divine truth which He should 
reveal to man. (See Notes on 
chaps. i. 18; viii. 42; x. 363 Xvil. 
10; and comp. Matt. xi. 27 5 Coley 
19; “ii: 2, 3.) 

He shall take of mine, and 
shall shew it unto you.— 
Better, He taketh of Mine, and shail 
declare it unto you. The present 
expresses the unchanging relation 
of the Spirit to the Son. It should 
be noted that in these verses (14 
and 15) there is an implication of 
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and therefore Witness to ST. JOHN, 


that he shall take of| 
mine, and shall shew it 
unto you. ° A little 
while, and ye shall not see 
me: and again, a little 
while, and ye shall see me, 
because I go to the Father. 
@) Then said some of his 
disciples among themselves, 





° 


XVI. Christ “a little while.” 


What is this that he saith 
_| unto us, A little while, and 
ye shall not see me: and 
again, a little while, and 
ye shall see me: and, Be- 
cause I go to the Father? 
{8 They said therefore, 
What is this that he saith, 
A little while? we cannot 











the following doctrinal truths. 
They are implied, let us remember, 
in the words of our Lord Himself, 
and that they are implied and not 
stated increases the force of their 
meaning :—(1) The divinity of the 
Son: ‘‘ He shall glorify Me;” “All 
things that the Father hath are 
Mine.” (2) The personality of the 
Holy Ghost: ‘He shall receive of 
Mine.” The Greek word, éxeivos, 
expresses this in the most emphatic 
way. ‘The word is used of the 
Holy Spirit in verses § and 13, and 
in chaps. xiv. 26 and xv. 26. (3) 
The Trinity in Unity, and Unity 
in’ Trinity: “the Father;” “1;” 
iy He.” 

(6) A little while, and ye 
shall not see me.—tThe better 
reading is, A little while, and ye no 
longer behold Me. For the sense, 
comp. Notes on chap. xiv. 18, 19. 
The time here referred to is that 
between the moment of His speak- 
ing to them and His death. 

And again, a little while, 
and ye shall see me.—The time 
here refcrred to is the interval 
between His death and the Day of 
Pentecost. That the vision is to 
be understood of our Lord’s pre- 
sence in the person of the Paraclete 
(chap. xiv. 18, 19), is confirmed by 
verse 23. Note that in this clause 
the verb (‘‘see”’) is different from 





that in the preceding clause (“ be- 
hold”). The latter refers rather 
to the physical, and the former to 
the spiritual, vision. (Comp. chap. 
xx. 6—8.) 

Because I go to the Father. 
—The majority of the better MSS. 
omit these words at this place. 
They have probably been inserted 
here from the end of the. next 
verse. (Comp. Note there.) 

@7, 18) Then said some of his 
disciples among themselves. 
—Better, Therefore said... The 
question arises out of what He has 
said. They draw aside and discuss 
the matter privately. It is beyond 
their comprehension, and seems to 
be contradictory. 

A little while, and ye shall 
not see me.—Better, A little 
while and ye behold Me not, as in 
verse 16. 

Because I go tothe Father. 
—So far they have quoted word for 
word what He had said in the nre- 
vious verse. They now connect it 
with what He had said in verses 7 
and 10, and this forms the ground 
of their surprise. There He had 
spoken of their beholding Him no 
more because He goeth to the 
Father. Here He speaks of a little 
while, after which they shall not 
behold Him, and again a little 
while, after which they shall see 
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tell whathe saith. °° Now 
Jesus knew that they were 
desirous to ask him, and 
said unto them, Do ye en- 
quire among yourselves of 
that I said, A. little while, 
and ye shall not see me: 
and again, a little while, 
and ye shall see me? 
@) ‘Verily, verily, I. say 
unto you, that ye shall 





ST. JOHN, 


XVI. turned into Joy. 
weep and lament, but the 
world shail rejoice: and 
ye shall be sorrowful, but 
your sorrow shall be turned 
into joy. © A woman 
when she is in travail hath 
sorrow, because her hour 
is come: but as soon as 
she is delivered of the 
child, she remembereth no 
more the anguish, for joy 











Him. They cannot reconcile these 
things. They cannot tell what He 
saith. 

(9) Now Jesus knew they 
were desirous to ask him.— 
The purpose of His enigmatic 
saying (verse 29) has been accom- 
plished. Their attention has been 
excited, and they have taken the 
first step towards knowledge. They 
inquire among themselves, and this 
spirit of inquiry which He reads in 
their hearts (comp. chaps. 11. 25, vi. 
6) He proceeds to answer. The 
first part of His answer is con- 
cerned with their difficulty about 
the ‘little while.” In verse 28 
He answers their thought about 
His going to the Father. 

0) Verily, verily, I say unto 
you.—Comp. Note on chap. i. 51. 

That ye shall weep and 
lament, but the world shall 
rejoice.—Comp. chap. xx. 11 and 
Luke xxii. 27. In the original 
the contrast between the sorrow of 
the disciples and the joy of the 
world is rendered the more striking 
by the order of the words, “‘ Weep 
and lament shall ye, but the world 
shall rejoice.” The tears and the 
scoffs at the cross were the accom- 
plishment of this prophecy. 





And ye shall be sorrowful, 
but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy.—The expres- 
sion isa fnll one. It is not simply 
that they shall pass from sorrow to 
joy, but that the sorrow itself shall 
become joy. They will rejoice in 
the presence of the Lord, when 
after a little while they will see 
Him and will feel that the separa- 
tion necessarily went before the 
union, and that the sorrow was 
itself a matter of joy because it was 
the necessary cause of the joy 
(verse 7, and chap. xx. 20). 

@) A woman when she is 
in travail hath sorrow.—The 
Greek is more exactly, the woman 

hath pangs—that is, “ the 
woman in the well-known illustra- 
tion.” (See Note on chap. xv. 15.) 
This figure was of frequent use in 
the prophets. (Comp. Isa. xxi. 3; 
xxvi. 17, 18, and especially lxvi. 7, 
8; Jer. iv. 31; xxii. 23; xxx. 6; 
Hos. xiii. 13, 14; Mic. iv. 9, 10.) 

That a man is born into 
the world.—The word is the 
wider word for “human being.” 
(Comp. Note on chap. i. 51.) The 
thought is of the joy of maternity 
swallowing up the pangs of child- 
birth. These cease to exist, but 
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that a man is born into the | 
world. © And ye now 
therefore have sorrow: but 
I will see you again, and 
your heart shall rejoice, 
and your joy no man 


ST. JOHN, XVI. 


shall take away. 


|taketh from you. “® And 
in that day ye shall ask me 
nothing. Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, What- 
|soever ye shall ask the 
| Father in my name, he will 











that continues. She forgets the one 
in the fulness of the other. 

For the phrase “into the 
world”’ comp. chaps. i. 9 and xviii. 
37. 
@) And ye now therefore 
have sorrow.—The same word is 
used. The hour of their travail- 
pangs was at hand; but it would 
pass away, and the fulness of joy 
would come in the constant pre- 
sence of their Lord. Their sorrow 
would be but temporary ; their joy 
would be abiding. The point of 
comparison between their state, and 
the familiar illustration of a woman 
in. travail, is the passage from ex- 
treme suffering to extreme joy. 
We are not justified in taking the 
illustration as a parable, and inter- 
preting it of the death of Christ 
as the birth-pang of a_ perfect 
humanity. This is the general 
interpretation of the more mystical 
expositors, and has been unfolded 
with great truth and beauty; but 
it is not an exposition of the pre- 
sent text. 

But I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice. 
—In verse 19 He had said “Ye 
shall see.” This is the obverse of 
the same truth. He will again be 
with them, and see them as they 
will see Him. ‘The words include 
too the thought of His deep sym- 
pathy with them. He sees them 
now in the depth of their sorrow, 
and feels with them in that. He 
will see them again in the time of 





their joy, and will rejoice with 
them in that. 

And yourjoy no man taketh 
from you.—tThe reading is doubt- 
ful. Some of the better MSS. have 
the future ‘‘. . shall take from 
you.” ‘No man,” is better ren- 
dered indefinitely, 70 one, as, ¢.9., 
in chap. x. 18 and 29. (Comp. 
Matt. xxviii. 20, and Rom. viii. 38, 
39.) 

(3) And in that day ye shall 
ask me nothing.—Comp. Acts 
i. 6. The time here referred to is, 
as we have seen (verse 16), the time 
of the gift of the Paraclete, who 
shall fully illumine them, so that 
they shall not need to ask the 
meaning of new thoughts and words 
as they have done hitherto. (Comp., 
é.g., the certain knowledge of 
Peter’s speech in Acts ii. with the 
misunderstandings of these last 
days of the Lord’s ministry.) 

Verily, verily, I say unto 
you.—Comp. chap. i. 51. As we 
have so often found, these words 
precede a truth of weighty import. 

Whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name, he 
will give it you.—The more 

robable reading is, Whatsoever ye 
shall ask the Father, He will give it 
you in My name. The thought is 
that the prayer is offered in Christ’s 
name (comp. Note on chap. xiv. 13, 
and in this context verse 24), and 
that the answer to every such 
prayer is in virtue of His name. 
The fact that we pray in His name 
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Speaking in Proverbs, 


give it you. @ Hitherto 
have ye asked nothing 
in my name: ask, and ye 
shall receive, that your joy 
may be full. © These 
things have I spoken unto 
you in proverbs :' but the 





ST. JOHN, 
a Matt. 7. 
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2 Or, 
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2 Or; 
ara- 
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XVI and Speaking plainly. 
time cometh, when I shall 
no more speak unto you in 
proverbs,” but I shall shew 
you plainly of the Father. 
5) At that day ye shall 
ask in my name: and I 
say not unto you, that I 











makes it certain that the prayer 
will be answered. The fact that 
the prayer is answered is proof that 
it was in Christ’s name. 

?4) Hitherto have ye asked 

nothing in my name.—Comp. 
Note on chap. xiv. 138. They had 
not up to this time received the 
Holy Spirit. When He came, He 
was as the presence of Christ dwell- 
ing in them. Under His influence 
their will became the will of Christ, 
and their thoughts the thoughts of 
Christ, and their prayers the prayers 
of Christ. They had not yet so 
learnt Him as to pray in His narae. 
It would be otherwise in that day. 
. Ask and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full.— 
The future is thought of as already 
present, and they are directed to 
ask, as though they had already 
entered into the new region of 
spiritual life. The pangs of the 
present travailing are passing away 
(verse 22). The fulness of joy is 
already at hand. (Comp. Note on 
chap. xv. 11.) 

() These things have I 
spoken unto you in pro- 
verbs.—Better, as in the margin, 

. im parables. So in the second 
clause of the verse and in verse 29. 
(Comp. Note on chap. x. 6.) “ These 
things” refers specially to what 
He had just said from verse 16 
onwards. There is a sense in which 
it is necessarily true of all Christ’s 





teaching, and of all teaching in 
words. They are but parables - 
until the truth which they contain 
has been thought out by the man 
that hears them. For the disciples 
much of Christ’s teaching remained 
in a parabolic form, until the Spirit 
brought all things which He had 
said to the mind, and quickened 
their minds so that they could grasp 
its meaning. (Comp., ¢.g., chap. ii. 
20—22.) 

But the time cometh, when 
I shall no more speak unto 
you in proverbs.—For “pro- 
verbs,” read parables, as in last 
verse. For the time referred to, 
comp. verses 16 and 23. In that 
time He will be present with them 
in the Advocate, and will no longer 
need parables or words, but will, to 
the depth of their spirit, communi- 
cate to them in all fulness and 
plainness the eternal truth of the 
Father (verse 13 e¢ seq.). 

(6) At that day ye shall ask 
in my name.—Comp. Notes on 
verses 23 and 24. When guided 
by the Paraclete, the life will be 
subject to the will of Christ, and 
the prayer will be in His name. 

And I say not unto you, 
that I will pray the Father 
for you.—These words have often 
been taken to mean, “That I will 
pray the Father for you, is a matter 
of course, of which I need not tell 
you;” but this sense is excluded by 
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He came from and 


will pray the Father for 
you: ©) for the Father 
himself loveth you, because 
ye have loved me, and have 
believed that I came out 


ST. JOHN, XVI. 


is going to the Father. 


from God. © I came forth 
from the Father, and am 
come into the world: again, 
I leave the world, and go 
to the Father. 








the following verse. The thought is 
rather, ‘‘ I do not speak of praying 
for you, because in the presence of 
the Advocate you will yourselves be 
able to pray in My name to the 
Father.” His prayer is thought 
of as not necessary for them, and 
yet the form of the words implies 
that He will pray for them if it 
should be needed. While their 
hearts are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost, and they maintain com- 
munion with the Father, they will 
need no other Advocate, but ‘‘ If 
any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous’? (1 John ii. 1). Comp. 
chaps. xiv. 16 and xvii. 9, which 
refer to the time which precedes 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

(7) For the Father himself 
loveth you, because ye have 
loved me.—Comp. Notes on chap. 
xiv. 21, 23. The introduction of 
the thought again here reminds 
us that, although in the fulness of 
the higher spiritual life there is 
communion between the Father and 
the human spirit, because -the 
Father Himself ever loveth the 
heart which can receive His love, 
this power to receive the love of the 
Father is itself the result of loving 
the Son, who has revealed Him. 
Our Lord is leading them to the 
fuller*truths of spiritual communion 
with God, and even tells them that 
this will be independent of media- 
tion; but the very words which 





depends upon His own mediation 
and the manifestation of the love 
of God in His own person. 

And have believed that I 
came out from God.—The 
reading is uncertain. Several of 
the better MSS. read, “. . . that 
I came forth from the Father.” 
(Comp. the first words of the next 
verse and chap. xii. 3.) The per- 
fect tenses represent their love and 
faith as completed, and continuing 
in the present. It is striking that 
the order of the words makes faith 
follow love. This order may be 
chosen to mark emphatically the 
connection between the Father’s 
love for the disciples and their love 
for the Son; but it also suggests 
that their convictions were the 
result of having their hearts opened 
by love so that they received the 
truth. 

(8) I came forth from the 
Father.—Comp. Note on verse 
19. He repeats with emphasis that 
which in the last verse He stated 
as believed by them—“ It is true. 
I did come forth from the Father, 
and came into the world. But 
what follows from this? Heaven, 
and not earth, is My home. I 
leave the world again and return 
to the Father.” They had accepted 
the truth of the Incarnation, but 
in this there was already implied 
the truth of the Ascension, and in 
the truth of the Ascension there 
was implied the gift of the Para- 


tell them that it will be independent | clete, and the spiritual return and 


of mediation, tell them that all 
12 





constant presence of Christ in the 
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Strength and Weakness ST. JOHN, XVL 


@) His disciples said 
unto him, Lo, now speakest 
thou plainly, and speakest 
no proverb. * 


all things, and needest not 


that any man should ask) _ . 


@) “Now are |! 0 


we sure that thou knowest | , fi. 
26. 31. 


of their Faith. 


thee: by this we believe 
that thou camest forth from 
God. © Jesus answered 
them, Do ye now believe 4 
2) Behold,* the. hour 
cometh, yea, is now come, 
that ye shall be scattered, 








Church (verse 7 and chap. xiv. 
14—18). 

9) Lo, now speakest thou 
plainly, and speakest no pro- 
verb.— Better, . parable as 
in verse 25. (Comp. Note there.) 
The emphasis is upon the word 
“now.” He had told them (verse 
25) that the hour would come when 
He would speak to them no more 
in parables, but tell them plainly 
of the Father. His last words 
have explained what they before 
could not understand, and it seems 
to them that the illumination 
promised in the future has already 
come. 

6°) Now are we sure that 
thou knowest all things.— 
Comp. verses 19 and 23. The 
“now” is emphatic, as in the pre- 
vious verse. They see in His pre- 
sent knowledge of their thoughts, 
and in the light which has come 
to them from the statements of 
verse 28, the fulfilment of the 
promise which He has made for 
the future (verse 23). They think 
that the day has already come 
when they shall ask Him nothing, 
for He knows all things, and com- 
municates to them the fulness of 
truth. 

By this we believe that 
thou camest forth from God. 
—They had believed this before 
(verse 27), but here, as frequently, 
St. John remembers the develop- 
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ment of their faith. (Comp. Note 
on chap. ii. 11.) They find, in 
His knowledge of their thoughts 
(verse 19), and in the full solution 
which He gives to their difficulties, 
ground for a new faith; and upon 
this new proof of His divinity they 
have a new faith in Him. (Comp. 
the instance of Nathanael’s faith 
at the end of chap. 1.) 

31) Jesus answered them, Do 
ye now believe.—Comp. Note 
on chap. 1. 60. Here, as there, the 
words do not necessarily ask a ques- 
tion; and, although many expositors 
prefer to take them interrogatively, 
a sense more in harmony with the 
context is got by understanding 
them as an assertion. Our Lord 
did not doubt their present faith 
(chap. xvii. 8); but He knew that 
the hour of their full illumination 
had not yet come, firmly as they 
believed it had. Their present 
light was as the flash of the meteor 
—brilliant, but passing away. The 
clear and steadfast light of day 
was in the future, of which He 
has spoken to them. They think 
the hour of full knowledge has 
come. He sees the time when 
they shall all be scattered and leave 
Him alone, close at hand. It is 
this thought which he expresses to 
them—‘‘ Now ye do believe: Be- 
hold, the hour cometh . . .” 

(2) Behold, the hour cometh, 
yea, is now come.—Comp. Matt. 


ST. JOH 


Alone, ard not alone. 


every man to his own,' and| 16", 


shall leave me alone: and| “” 
yet I am not alone, because 
the Father is with me. 


N, XVI. Peace and Tribulation. 


Ws |G) These things I have 
spoken unto you, that in 
me ye might have peace. 
In the world ye shall have 


ne. 








xxvi. 31 and 56. ‘The hour is so 
clearly seen, and so immediately 
at hand, that it is spoken of as 
already present. 

Every man to his own.—Or, 
his own lodging in Jerusalem, which 
must be here intended. That is, 
as the margin renders it, “to his 
own home.” (Comp. Note on chap. 
i. 11.) 

And yet I am not alone, 
because the Father is with 
me.—They would each flee to his 
own place of sojourn. He, too, 
though apparently left alone, had 
His own home in the presence of 
the Father, which was ever with 
Him. ‘The fact of their leaving 
Him could not in truth have added 
to His sense of loneliness. He 
must, even when surrounded by 
them, have always been alone. 
The thoughts of His mind were so 
infinitely beyond them, that the 
true sympathy which binds souls 
in companionship could never have 
had place. And yet He was never 
alone, for His life was one of con- 
stant communion with the Father. 
(Comp. the consciousness of this in 
chap. viii. 29.) Once only do we 
find the vision of the Father’s 
presence eclipsed for a moment by 
the thick darkness of the world’s 
sin; but the wail of agony, “ My 
God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?” (Matt. xxvii. 46) is 
straightway followed by the assur- 
ance of His presence, ‘“ Father, 
into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit” (Luke xxiil. 46). 


Alone and not alone. It was so; 


in the human life of our Lord; it 
is so in the life of His followers. 
There is a sense in which each one 
is alone; and there is a depth of 
being into which no human friend 
can ever enter. There is a loneli- 
ness which of itself would lead to 
despair, were it not that its very 
existence tells of and leads to 
the never-failing communion with 
God :— 
““ Who hath the Father and the Son 
May be left—but not alone.” 





33) These things I have 
spoken unto you . . .—At the 
conclusion of the discourse He 
sums up in a single thought what 
was the object of it, ‘Peace in 
Him. In the world, indeed, tribu- 
lation, but this as conquered in 
Him, and not interrupting the true 
peace in Him.” The thought is 
closely allied to that of the last 
verse, ‘Alone and not alone;”’ 
“Troubled, and yet having peace.” 
He had spoken of this from chap. 
xiv. 1 onwards, and from xv. 18— 
xvi. 4 specially of the tribulation 
which awaited them. (Comp. St. 
Paul’s experience of these contrasts 
in 2 Cor. iv. 8 et seq.) 

That in me ye might have 
peace.—Comp. Notes on chaps. 
xiv. 27 and xv. 7. 

In the world ye shall have 
tribulation.—The reading of the 
better MSS. is, ‘In the world ye 


i have tribulation.” It is the general 


statement of their relation to the 
world. The two clauses answer to 
each other—the one defining the 
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Vietory over 


tribulation : but be of good | “2-* 


cheer; I have overcome 
the world. 


ST. JOHN, XVII. 


the World, 


CHAPTER XVII.— 
® These words spake Jesus, 
and lifted up his eyes to 








origin of their inner, the other that 
of their outer life. ‘The life in the 
world is but the life as it is seen 
by others; the true life is that 
which is in communion with God 
through Christ, and that is one of 
never-failing peace, which no tri- 
bulation can ever effect. Peace is 
the Christian’s birthright, and his 
joy no one taketh from him (verse 
22, chap. xiv. 27). 

But be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world.— 
The pronoun is strongly emphatic, 
“T have Myself overcome the 
world.’ He speaks of the assured 
victory as though it were already 
accomplished. (See Note on verse 
11 and chaps. xii. 31 and xiii. 31.) 
Here is the reason why they should 
take courage and be of good cheer. 
He is the Captain of their salva- 
tion, and has already won the 
victory. The enemies they fear, 
the world in which they have 
tribulation, are already captives 
following in the Conqueror’s train. 
They themselves have pledges of 
victory in and through His 
victory. 


XVIT. 


[(3) Lovz Manirestrp in His 


INTERCESSORY PRAYER 
(chap. xvii. 1 — 26). He 
PRays— 


(a) For Himself; the glory of 
the Son (verses 1—5) ; 

(6) For the disciples; their 
union with the Father 
and the Son (verses 6— 
19); 





(e) For all believers ; their union 
(verses 20,21); their conr- 
munion with the Godhead 
(verses 22—24); which 
results from the revelation 
to them of the Father 
(verses 25, 26) ]. 


@) These words spake Jesus, 
and lifted up his eyes to 
heaven.—Comp. Note on chap. 
xiv. 31. If the view there adopted 
is the correct one, it follows that 
the prayer of this chapter, as well 
as the discourses which preceded it, 
was uttered as they were preparing 
to leave the chamber after supper. 
The words “to heaven” ought not 
to be taken to imply that He looked 
up to the sky, and must, therefore, 
have been in the open air. The 
upward look is naturally expressive 
of feeling, and irrespective of place. 
This chapter contains, then, the 
words uttered by our Lord, with 
eyes lifted up to heaven, in prayer 
to the Father. It is often spoken 
of as the High Priest’s prayer 
(comp. verse 19). He who would 
understand it must remember that 
he is in the Holy of Holies, and 
must approach it with eyes and 
heart uplifted to the God to whom 
and by whom it was spoken. 

Bengel speaks of this chapter as 
the simplest in word, and pro- 
foundest in thought, in the whole 
Bible. The key to the thought is 
in the presence of the Spirit, who 
shall guide into all truth (chap. xvi. 
26). 

Father, the hour is come. 
—‘‘Father,”” without any addition, 
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Lit Eternal is 


heaven, and said, Father, 
the hour is come; glorify 
thy Son, that thy Son also 
may glorify thee: © as 
thou hast given him power 
over all flesh,* that he| 


a@ Matt. 
28 18 


ST.. JOHN, XVII. Xnowiedtgeof the Father. 


should give eternal life to 
as many as thou hast given 
him. © And this is life 
eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true 
| God, and Jesus Christ, 








as in verses 5, 21,24. Comp. “Our ‘It occurs again in Matt. xxv. 22; 


Father,” in the prayer taught to 
the disciples. and “ Holy Father” 
and “Righteous Father” in verses 
11 and 28. 
this prayer the disciples are not 
identified with Him, and yet He 
does not by the use of the singular 
person exclude them. Through 
Him they and all believers receive 
the spirit of adoption, and cry, as 
He cried “‘Abba, Father.” For the 
thought of the hour, comp. chaps. 
xii. 23, 28, and xiii. 1, 31, 32. 

Glorify thy Son, that thy 
Son also may glorify thee.— 
What ismeant by glorifying the Son 
is further explained in verse 5. But 
this implies the dark path of death, 
which has to be trodden before that 
glory will be attained. (Comp. 
chap. xii. 23 et seg.) The glorify- 
ing of the Father by the Son is the 
manifestation of God’s glory in the 
completion of the Messianic work 
by the mission of the Advocate and 
the future victories of the Church. 
This is further explained in verses 
2—4. 

2) As thou hast given him 
power over all flesh.—Better, 
According as thou gavest Him... 





In the first petition of | 


This is the ground on which the | 


prayer in verse 1 is based. (Comp. 
chaps. x. 36 and xiii. 3.) The glory 
for which He asks is in accordance 
with the decree which appointed 
His Messianic work. 

“ All flesh” represents a Greek 


translation of a Hebrew phrase.! ment consists—viz., 





| Mark. xiii. 20; Luke iii. 6; Acts ii. 


17; Rom. iii. 20; 1 Cor. i. 29, and 
xv. 39; Gal. ii. 16; 1 Pet. i. 24. 
St. John uses it in this place only. 
Its special signification is humanity 
as such, considered in its weakness 
and imperfection. 

That he should give eternal 
life to as many as thou hast 
given him.—Literally, That all 
whom thou gavest Him, He may give 
to them eternal life. (Comp. versd6, 
and Note on chap. vi. 37 et seq.) 
The word “all” is in the Greek a 
neuter singular, and signifies col- 
lectively the whole body of 
humanity given to Christ. The 
word for “to them”’ is masculine 
and plural, and signifies the indi- 
vidual reception on the part of 
those to whom eternal life is 
given. (Comp. Notes on chap. vi. 
39, 40.) 

@) And this is life eternal. 
—For these words, wlich are more 
frequent in St. John than in any 
other of the New Testament writers, 
comp. chaps. iii. 15, 16, 36; v. 24, 
39; vi. 27, 40, 47, 54, 68; x. 28; 
xii. 25, 50; 1 John i. 2; ii, 15; 
iii. 15; v.11, 13,20. The thought 
of the previous verse is that the 
Messianic work of Christ is to give 
eternal life to those whom God has 
given Him. The thought of the 
following verse is that He has ac- 
complished this work. In this verse 
He shows in what its accomplish- 
in revealing 
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The Glory following 


whom thou hast sent. 
 T have glorified thee on 
the earth: I have finished 
the work which thou} 
gavest me todo. © And 
now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own 


ST. JOHN, XVII. 


the Completed Work 


self with the glory which T 
had with thee before the 
world was. © T have 
manifested thy name unto 
the men which thou gavest 
me out of the world: thine 
they were, and thou gavest 








to men the only true God through 
Jesus Christ. 

That they might know thee 
the only true God. — Better, 
That they might recognise Thee as 
the only true God. (Comp. Notes on 
chaps. i. 9 and xiv. 7.) 

And Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.— And Him, whom 
Thou didst send, Jesus, as Messiah. 
Eternal life consists in the know- 
ledge of the Father as the only 
Being answering to the ideal thought 
of God; and in this knowledge 
manifested in Him, whom God 
anointed and sent into the world 
to declare His attributes and cha- 
racter. Only in the Word made 
flesh can we hear the voice of mercy, 
forgiveness, love, fatherhood; which 
comes to men as the breath of life, 
so that they become living souls. 

@) I have glorified thee on 
the earth: I have finished the 
work . . .—Better, I glorified Thee 
on earth; I finished the work .. . 
The former sentence is explained 
by the latter. God was glorified in 
the completion of the Messianic 
work of Christ. For this concep- 
tion of the work of life, which in- 
cludes the whole life as manifesting 
God to man, comp. Notes on chaps. 
v. 36; ix. 4; x. 25 e¢ al. 

® And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine 
own self.— These words are 
exactly parallel with the commence- 





ment of the previous verse. “TI,” 
“Thou,” “Thee—Me,” ‘‘on earth,” 
“with Thine own self.” (Comp. 
chap. xiii. 31, 32.) 

With the glory which I 
had with thee before’ the 
world was.—This clause admits 
of but one meaning—viz., that 
Jesus claimed for Himself the pos- 
session of the divine glory in His 
pre-existent state before the world 
was; and that He claimed this in 
personality distinct from, but in 
essence one with God. (Comp. 
chap. i. 1, and 18, and on the whole 
passage, Phil. ii, 4—9.) The spe- 
cial importance of the thought here 
is that it is uttered in the words of 
Christ Himself, and that these 
words are a prayer to the Father. 
There can be no explanation of 
verses 1—6 of this chapter, which 
denies that our Lord Jesus Christ 
claimed for Himself that He was 
divine, and co-eternal with the 
Father. 

®) I have manifested (better, 
I manifested) thy name unto 
the men which thou gavest 
me (better, Thou hast given Me) 
out of the world.—This mani- 
festation of the name of God is the 
making Him known as the only 
true God, and the glorifying Him 
on earth of verses 3 and 4. For 
the special form in which the 
thought is expressed (“Thy name’’), 
comp. Matt. vi. 9. 
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The Son declared 


them me; and they have 
kept thy word. © Now 
they have known that all 
things whatsoever thou 


ST. JOHN, XVII. 


the Father's Word. 


hast given me are of thee. 
® For I have given unto 
them the words which 
thou gavest me; and they 








He thinks of the disciples as a 
body separated from the world 
(comp. Note on chap. xv. 19), and 
as given to Him by the Father. 
(Comp. Note on chap. vi. 37.) 

Thine they were, and thou 
gavest (better, iast given) them 
me.—The meaning of these words 
is that they were morally prepared 
by the earlier manifestation of God 
for the fuller manifestation in 
Christ. They were God’s in more 
than name, and therefore, when 
Christ was revealed to them, they 
recognised Him of whom Moses 
and the prophets did speak. (Comp. 
chap. 1. 37 et seg., and especially 
Notes on chaps. v. 46; vi. 37; vill. 
47.) 

And they have kept thy 
word.—Comp. Notes on chaps. 
viii. 51, and xiv. 23. He says here, 
“ Thy word,” not “ My word,” be- 
cause the thought of these verses 
(6—8) is that they were originally 
and were still the Father's. They 
had been given to the Son, but this 
was only the completion of the 
revelation of the Father to them. 
Christ’s word was that of the 
Father who sent Him. (Comp. 
Notes on chaps. vii. 16; xii. 48, 
49.) 

( Now they have known 

. . -—Better, Now they do know. 
The word means, “They have 
come to know, and do know.” 
(Comp. Note on chap. xvi. 30.) 
This is the result of their spiritual 
training—in its fulness, indeed, 
still future, but regarded as in the 
immediate present. 
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All things whatsoever thou 
hast given me are of thee.— 
We ought to assign no limit to the 
extent of these words. The lesson 
He had been teaching them, and 
which they were about fully to 
know, was that the whole life of 
Christ—the words He had spoken 
(chap. xii. 49), the works He had 
done (chap. v. 36)—was a mani- 
festation of the Father. 

® For I have given unto 
them the words which thou 
gavest me.—Our Lord explains 
in this verse how the disciples 
attained to the knowledge He had 
spoken of in verse 7, and lays stress 
in the first place on His own work 
in teaching them, ‘‘I, on My part, 
have given unto them,” and on the 
matter taught as that which the 
Father had committed unto Him 
(chap. xii. 49). 

And they have received 
them.—Not less emphatic is the 
work of the disciples themselves. 
“They on their part received 
them.” Others had been taught, 
and did not receive. ‘The teaching 
was the same; the varying effect 
was in the heart of the hearer. 
(Comp. chap. i. 12 and 18.) 

He has spoken of the teaching 
and the reception. He proceeds to 
the two-fold result. 

And have known (better, and 
knew) surely that I came out 
from thee.— Comp. Notes on 
chaps. iii. 2, and xvi. 30. 

And they have believed 
(better, and they believed) that 
thou didst send me. — The 
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have received them, and 
have known surely that I 


came out from thee,* and |* $ 


they have believed that 
thou didst send me. © I 


XVIL not for the World 
pray for them: I pray not 
for the world, but for 
them which thou hast given 
me; for they are thine. 
(®) And all mine are thine, 











addition of this clause is in part to 
be explained as the Hebrew fulness 
of expression, and in part as an 
advance on the truth, ‘“‘ I came out 
from Thee.” That He came from 
God they knew by the harmony of 
His doctrine with the voice of God, 
which was already speaking in 
their consciences. But more than 
this, they believed Him to be the 
sent One, the Messiah, whom they 
expected (verse 3). 

®) LT pray for them: I pray 
not for the world.—Better, I 
am praying for them: I am not 
praying for the world. Both pro- 
nouns are emphatic. “I who have 
during my work on earth taught 
them ;” ‘‘they who have received 
the truth” (verse 8). “I who am 
about to leave the world;” ‘“ they 
who will remain in the world” 
(verse 11). The tense is the strict 
present, referring to the prayer 
which He is at this moment utter- 
ing, and not to His general prac- 
tice, which the Authorised version 
may be taken to express. Against 
any limitation of the prayer of our 
Lord, see verse 21, and His own 
prayer for His enemies, “ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not 
what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34), 
Comp. also His command to His 
disciples to pray for ‘‘ them which 
despitefully used them” (Matt. v. 
44). The present prayer was like 
that which pious Rabbis were ac- 
customed to offer for their pupils. 
(Comp. Schottgen’s Note here.) It 
is from its very nature applicable 





only to disciples. He is leaving 
them, and commends them to His 
Father’s care. 

But for them which thou 
hast given me; for they are 
thine.—This is the special claim 
on which He commends them to 
the Father. They were the Father’s 
before they were given to the Son. 
By that gift they have become the 
Father’s more fully (verses 6—8). 
They are the Father’s, for all 
things which are the Son’s are the 
Father's, and all things which are 
the Father’s are the Son’s (verse 10). 

0% And all mine are thine, 
and thine are mine.—Better, 
And all My things are Thine, and 
Thy things are Mine. The Author- 
ised version leaves the impression 
that the pronouns are masculine, 
and that persons are exclusively 
meant; whereas the Greek words 
are all-inclusive, and assert absolute 
community in all things between 
the Father and the Son. 

And I am glorified in them. 
—The division of verses is unfor- 
tunate, as the last words of this 
verse are closely connected with 
the last words of verse 9, and the 
general assertion which intervenes 
is a parenthesis. The thought is, 
‘““For they are Thine (and all My 
things are Thine, and Thy things 
are Mine), and I am glorified in 
them.” The fact that Christ. is 
glorified in them forms, then, a 
second reason for His special prayer 
for them. The tense is perfect. Its 
accomplishment is already in part 
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He now commits them 


and thine are mine ; and I 
am glorified in them. 
7 And now I am no 
more in the world, but 
these are in the world, and 
I come to thee. Holy 
Father, keep through thine 


ST. JOHN, XVIL 


to the Father 


own name those whom thou 
hast given me, that they 
may be. one, as we are. 
{2) While I was with them 
in the world, I kept them 
in thy name: those that 
thou gavest me I have 








realised (verses 6—8; comp. chap. | in Thy name” in verse 12. The 


xv. 8), and is more fully to be real- 
ised in that future of the Spirit’s 
work which all through this chapter 
is regarded as present. (Comp. 
Note on chap. xvi. 14.) 

@) And now I am no more 
in the world.— The immediate 
future is still regarded as present. 
The words have a special reference 
to the interval between His death 
and the day of Pentecost, which 
would be for the disciples a time of 
darkness and danger, when they 
would have special need of the 
Father’s care. 

Holy Father.— Comp. verses 
1, 24, 25. There isa special fitness 
in the word “ Holy” here, as in 
opposition to the world. The dis- 
ciples were left in the world, but 
they were not of the world (verse 
14). These were spiritually God’s 
children, separated from the world 
(verse 6), and He commits them to 
the Holy Father, that He may keep 
them from the evil of the world. 

Keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast 
given me. — The reading is 
slightly doubtful, but if we take 
what would certainly seem to be 
the true text, the rendering should 
be, Keep them in Thy name which 
Thou hast given Me. (Comp. verse 
12.) The Authorised version ren- 
ders the same words by “ through 
Thy name’ in this verse, and by 











thought appears to be that the 
revelation of the nature of God by 
Christ to the world (verse 6), was 
that which He Himself received 
from the Father. “I have not 
spoken of Myself, but the Father 
which sent Me, He gave Me a com- 
mandment what I should say and 
what I should speak.’”? (Comp. 
Note on chap. xii. 49.) 

That they may be one, as 
we are.— This clause depends 
upon the words, ‘‘ Keep them in 
Thy name.” They had so far 
realised the revelation of God that 
they had known Christ’s whole life 
to be the utterance of God to their 
spirits (verses 6—8). He prays that 
they may be kept in this knowledge 
in order that they may so know the 
Father through Him, as to become 
themselves one with the Father. 

(2) While Iwas with them 
in the world.—Comp. the open- 
ing words of verse 11. During His 
presence with them there was not 
this special need for commending 
them to the Father's care. His 
relation to them now is as that of a 
parent blessing and praying for His 
children before He is taken away 
from them. (Comp. chap. xiii. 33.) 

I kept them in thy name: 
those that thou gavest me I 
have kept.— Better (comp. pre- 
vious verse), I kept them in Thy 
name which Thou gavest Me, and 
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The Son of 


ST. JOHN, XVIT. 


Perdition. 


kept, and none of them is |a Ps 109| might be fulfilled. “ And 


lost, but the son of perdi- 
tion; that the scripture 


now come I to thee; and 
these things I speak in the 











guarded them, The pronoun is 
emphatic. ‘ While I was in the 
world JZ kept them. I am now 
praying that Thou wouldest keep 
them.” The words “kept” and 
“ouarded ” differ slightly in mean- 
ing, the former pointing to the 
preservation in the truth revealed 
to them, and the latter to the 
watchfulness by means of which 
this result was obtained. The 
former may be compared to the 
feeding of the flock, the latter to 
the care which protects from the 
wild beasts around. (Comp. chap. 
x. 28—30.) 

And none of them is lost, 
but the son of perdition.— 
Better, None of them perished, except 
the son of perdition. The tense is 
the same as that of the word 
“ ouarded.”” The Good Shepherd 
watched His flock, and such was 
His care that none perished but the 
“son of perdition.” Of him the 
words carefully state that ‘‘he 
perished.” He, then, was included 
in “them which Thou gavest Me.” 
For him there was the same pre- 
servation and the same guardian- 
ship as for those who remained in 
the fold. The sheep wandered 
from the flock, and was lost by his 
own act. (Comp.especially Notes 
on chap. vi. 37—39 and 71. See 
also chap. xviil. 9.) 

The term “son of perdition,” is 
a well-known Hebrew idiom, by 
which the lack of qualitative adjec- 
tives is supplied by the use of the 
abstract substantives, which express 
that quality. A disobedient child 
is, ¢g., “a son of disobedience ;”’ 








other common instances are “ chil- 
dren of light,” “children of dark- 
ness.” A ‘son of perdition”’ is one 
in whose nature there is the quality 
expressed by “perdition.”” ‘Tha 
phrase is used in Isa. lvii. 4 to ex- 
press the apostasy of the Israelites 
(in English version, ‘‘ children of 
transgression ”’). It occurs once 
again in 2 Thess. i. 3, of the “ man 
of sin.” It is used, in the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, of the devil. In the 
present passage it is difficult to 
express the meaning in English, 
because we have no verb of the 
same root as the abstract substan- 
tive “ perdition,’ and no abstract 
substantive of the same root as the 
verb “perish.” No exact transla- 
tion can therefore give in English 
the point of our Lord’s words, 
‘¢ And none of them perished except 
him whose nature it was to perish.” 
Here, as often (comp. Note on chap. 
x. 16), the reader who can consult 
Luther’s German will find that he 
exactly hits the sense: “Und ist 
keiner von ihnen verloren ohne das 
verlorne Kind.” 

That the scripture might 
be fulfilled.See Note on chap. 
xiii. 18, and comp. Acts i. 20. 

(3) And now come I to thee. 
Comp. the first words of verse 12, 
with which these are in contrast. 

And these things I speak 
in the world.—The thought is 
that He is about to leave them, and 
that He utters this prayer in their 
hearing (comp. chap. xi. 42) that 
they may have the support of know- 
ing that He who had kept them 
while with them, had solemnly 
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Conguest over 


world, that they might 
have my joy fulfilled in 
themselves. © TI have 
given them thy word ; and 
the world hath hated them, 
because they are not of the 


ST. JOHN, XVIL 


the World. 


world, even as I am not of 
the world. “© I pray not 
that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldest. keep 
themfrom the evil. “® They 








committed them to His Father’s 
care. The prayer itself was a lesson, 
and this thought is to be remem- 
bered in the interpretation of it. 

That they might have my 
joy fulfilled in themselves.— 
Comp. Notes on chaps. xv. 11 and 
xvi. 24. The joy here thought of 
is that which supported Him in all 
the sorrow and loneliness of His 
work on earth, and came from the 
never-failing source of the Father’s 
presence with Him. (Comp. Note 
on chap. xvi. 32.) He would have 
them fulfilled with the abundance 
of this joy. 

(4)I have given them thy 
word; and the world hath 
hated them.—The terms “I” 
and “the world’? are opposed to 
each other. The world’s hatred 

‘followed necessarily from the fact 
that Christ had given them God’s 
word, and that by it they had been 
separated from the world. (Comp. 
Note on verse 6.) 

Because they are not of the 
world.—Comp. Note on chap. xv. 
18. 

@) I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of 
the world.—The thought may 
naturally have come to their minds 
that they would be most effectually 
kept from the hatred and danger of 
which He had spoken if they were 
to be with Him taken out of the 
world. But there is for them a 
work in the world (verses 18, 24). 
He has finished the work His Father 





gave Him to do; He has glorified 
the Father on the earth (verse 4). 
There is a work for them to glorify 
Him (verse 10), and He prays not 
that they should be taken out of 
the world before their work is done. 
The Christian ideal is not freedom 
from work, but strength to do it; 
not freedom from temptation, but 
power to overcome it; not freedom 
from suffering, but joy in an abid- 
ing sense of the Father’s love; not 
absence from the world, but grace 
to make the world better for our 
presence; not holy lives driven 
from the world, and living apart 
from it, but holy lives spent in the 
world and leavening it. 

But that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil.— 
Comp. Matt. vi. 13. Is “the evil” 
or ‘the evil one” meant? The 
usage of St. John is, beyond ques- 
tion, in favour of the masculine. 
The only other passages where he 
uses the word in the singular are 
1 John ii. 13, 14; iti. 12; v. 18, 
19. We have to bear in mind also 
that the present passage occurs in 
the second “ Lord’s Prayer,’ and 
that His prayer for them may with 
probability be interpreted in the 
same sense as the words in which 
He taught them to pray. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems lkeiy, 
but yet is by no means certain, 
that we ought to read here, “that 
thou shouldest keep them from the 
evil one.” 


(6) They are not of the 
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Sanctification 


are not of the world, even 
as Iam not of the world. 
a) Sanctify them through 
thy truth: thy word is 
truth. % As thou hast 
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through the Truth. 


heir me into the world, 
even so have I also sent 
them into the _ world. 
“) And for their sakes 
I sanctify myself, that 











world.—These words are repeated 
from verse 14. The thought of 
their being still in the world leads 
on to their mission in the world, 
and the prayer passes from the 
thought of preservation to that of 
their sanctification for their work. 
Their fitness for this is prominent 
in this verse. Already they are 
not of the world, even as He is not 
of the world. 

(7) Sanctify them through 
thy truth.—Better, in Thy truth. 
Truth was the sphere in which 
. their sanctification was to take 
place. They had through Christ 
received the Father’s word, which 
was truth, and had passed into a 
new region of life, separate from the 
world (verses 6—8, 14—16). He 
has prayed that the Father would 
preserve them in this, and now He 
prays further that the Father 
would in this new region of life 
set them apart for the work to 
which He had sent them (verse 18). 

The idea at the root of the word 
rendered “sanctify,” is not holiness, 
but separation. It is opposed not 
to what is impure, but to what is 
common, and is constantly used in 
the Greek of the Old Testament for 
the consecration of persons and 
things to the service of God. Hence 
our Lord can use it of Himself in 
chap. x. 86, and in this context 
(verse 19; these are the only places 
where it occurs in St. John’s writ- 
ings). He was Himself ‘set apart 
and sent into the world.” He has 
to send them into the world in the 








same way (verse 18, and chap. x. 
36), and prays that they may be 
in the same way consecrated for 
their work. 

Thy word is truth.—There is 
a strong emphasis in the pronoun 
“ Thy word is truth.” This word 
they had kept (verses 6—8). It 
had become the region of their life. 
They are to be the channels through 
which it is to pass to others (verse 
20). They are already in the 
higher sphere of truth, in which 
their entire consecration is to take 
place, when the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit shall descend upon them. 

G8) As thou hast sent me 
into the world.—Better, As Thou 
didst send Me. The tense points 
out the definite moment of His 
mission. (Comp. chap. x. 36.) 

So have I also sent them 
into the world.—Better, J also 
sent. Comp. Matt. x. 5; Luke vi. 
13. In the very word “ Apostles” 
their mission was contained; but 
the thought here comprehends the 
immediate future of their wider 
mission. (Comp. Note on chap. 
xx.) 21.) 

@®) And for their sakes I 
sanctify myself.—Comp. Note 
on verse 17. ‘The consecration here 
thought of is that to the work which 
was immediately before Him—the 
offering Himself as a sacrifice. The 
word was in frequent use in the 
special sense of an offering or sacri- 
fice set apart to God. As a New 
Testament example of this, comp. 
Rom. xv. 16. By this consecration 
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they also might be sanc- 
tified through the truth.’ 
® Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on 


1 
1 Or, | 
truly 


sanct | one; as thou, Father, art 
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me through their word; 
®@) that they all may be 


in me, and J in thee, that 
they also may be one in 








of Himself—which in a wider sense 
is for all men, but in the special 
sense is “ for their sakes ””—He will, 
as both Priest and Sacrifice, enter 
into the Holy of Holies of the 
heavenly temple, and will send the 
Holy Ghost, who will consecrate 
them. 

That they also might be 
sanctified through the truth. 
-—Better, asin the margin, .... 
might be truly sanctified. The words 
“they also” are emphatic, answer- 
ing to “their sakes” and “myself” 
in the preceding clause. 

(0) Neither pray I for these 
alone.—Comp. Note on verse 9. 
The thought of the work to which 
the Apostles are to be consecrated 
and sent, leads on to the wider 
thought of the Church which shall 
believe through their word, and the 
prayer is enlarged to include them. 

But for them also which 
shall believe on me through 
their word.—All the best MSS. 
read, “but for them also which 
helieve;” but the sense is not 
affected by the change. As we 
have again and again found in 
these chapters, the future of the 
Church is so immediately in our 
Lord’s thoughts that it is spoken 
of as actually present. ‘“ Their 
word” is their witness concerning 
Him through which men should 
believe (chap. xv. 27). He had 
manifested the nature of God to 
them; and they who had received 
His word and witnessed His work 
would become, by the indwelling 





of the Spirit in them, the means of 
extending this revelation of God to 
others. They would do this by 
means of the word which, in His. 
name, they would preach. (Comp. 
Rom. x. 14 et seq.) 

@1) That they all may be 
one—i.e., both “these” (the 
Apostles) and “them also which 
shall believe on Me through their 
word” (the whole body of be- 
lievers in all times and places). 
He expresses, in this grand thought 
of the unity of the whole Church, 
the fulness of the purpose of His 
prayer. 

As thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us.—The inser- 
tion of “art,” which, as the italics 
show, is not in the original text, 
weakens the sense. It is better, 
therefore, to omit it. The word 
“one,” in the second clause, is of 
doubtful authority, and has the 
appearance of a gloss. The pro- 
bable reading, therefore, is, That 
they all may be one; as Thou, 
Father, in Me, and I im Thee, that 
they also may be in Us; and the 
meaning is that the union of the 
Church may be of the same essen- 
tial nature as that between the 
Father and the Son; yea, that the 
union of the Church may result 
from the union of individual 
members with the Father through 
the Son. (Comp. chaps. xiv. 23 
xv. 4—10 et al.) The Father in 
the Son and the Son in the Father ; 
both Father and Son taking up 
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us: that the world may 
believe that thou hast 
sent me. And the glory 
which thou gavest me I 
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have given them; that 
they may be one, even as 
we are one: I in them, 
| and thou in me, that they 











their abode in the believer, and the 
believer, therefore, in the Father 
and the Son. This is the ideal of 
the unity of the Church of Christ ; 
_and if this union with God is 
realised by each individual, it 
necessarily follows that all the in- 
dividuals will be one with each 
other. (Comp. Eph. iv. 4 et seg.) 

That the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me. 
—The result of the union of be- 
lievers with God, and therefore 
with each other, will be that the 
world will see in it a proof of the 
divine origin of Christianity, and 
will believe that the Father sent 
the Son into the world. As this 
will be the result, it is thought 
of as the purpose of the prayer 
for the whole body of believers. 
Instances of this result crowd 
invlountarily upon the mind. The 
brotherhood of Christians has ever 
been the witness to their common 
Fatherhood in God. The divisions 
of Christendom have ever been the 
weakness of the Church and the 
proof to the world that, inasmuch 
as they are divided, they cannot be 
of God. (Comp. Note on chap. 
xiii. 35.) 

22) And the glory which 
thou gavest me (better, hast 
given Me)T have given them.— 
Comp. chap. xiii. 32, and in this 
chapter verses 1, 5, and 24. Here, 
as all through this Intercessory 
Prayer, the future which imme- 
diately grows out of the present is 
regarded as present ; the fulness of 
the glory which awaits Him at His 
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Father’s right hand is thought of 
as already given to Him; and the 
believers who have become, and 
will become, one with Him, to 
whom He has given eternal lifa 
(verse 2), are thought of as sharers 
init. It is the thought which is 
expanded by St. Paul when he 
speaks of the children being “heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ ; if we suffer with Him to 
the end that we may be also glori- 
fied with Him” (Rom. viii. 17); 
and by St. John when he speaks of 
“children of God being ike Him 
because we shall see Him as He 
is” (1. John iii. 1, 2). In the 
original the pronoun “J” is em- 
phatically expressed. ‘The glory 
which Thou hast given Me,” our 
Lord’s words seem to mean, “I 
have on My part given to them: 
I have fulfilled the work which 
Thou hast given Me to do. I have 
made and declared an at-one-ment 
between man and God. My work 
is done. I pray that Thou wouldst 
fulfil Thine own.” 

That they may be one, 
even as we are one.—This is 
here expressed, in addition to the 
thought of the last verse, as the 
purpose for which He has given to 
them the glory which the Father 
has given Him. It is future in 
the union of the glory of heaven; 
it is present in the realisation of 
heaven now, in those who have the 
one common hope of their calling. 

?3) I in them, and thou 
in me.—These words are best 
regarded as a parenthesis more 
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may be made perfect in 
one; and that the world 
may know that thou hast 
sent me, and hast loved 
them, as thou hast loved 
me. 
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@) Father, I will |7 2° 


Christ hereafter. 


that they also, whom thou 
hast given me, be with me 
where I am; that they 
may behold my glory, 
which thou hast given me : 


12. | for thou lovedst me before 








explicitly setting forth the thought 
of the union of the Father, the 
Son, and the believer. The thought 
is continued from the last verse, 


“That they may be one even as} 


we are one: I in them, and Thou 
in Me, that they may be made 
perfect in one.” It is the thought 
which the words of Christ have 
uttered again and again, and which 
we yet feel that no words can 
utter. The disciples heard the 
words immediately after they had 
heard the allegory of the true vine 
(chap. xv.) ; and the fullest mean- 
ing of separate words and phrases 
in these chapters is best arrived at 
by remembering that they were 
not uttered as separate words and 
phrases, but that they were spoken 
as a whole, and should be read as 
a whole; and that the most un- 
fathomable of them were spoken 
in prayer from the Son to the 
Father. 

That they may be made 
perfect in one.—Better, 4 
unto one. The unity is the result 
of their being made perfect. (Comp. 
Heb. x. 14; and 1 John ii. 5; “v. 
12°17,718:) 

And that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me. 
— Better, didst send Me. 
Comp. verse 21. “That the world 
may know” (recognise) here is 
parallel to “that the world may 
believe” in the earlier verse. We 
are to regard it, therefore, as 
another instance ot the repeated 





expression of the fulness of thought; 
and this is borne out by the parallel 
in chaps. xiii. 35, and xiv. 31. The 
thought which has been introduced 
here of the conviction of the un- 
believing world, seems to be opposed 
to the context. The prayer is that 
the world, seeing in its midst the 
power which binds men together, 
in unity, may believe and know 
that this is of God, who sent Christ 
into the world, and may accept for 
themselves the message of love 
which the “sent of God” has 
brought unto them. (Comp. Note 
on chap. iii. 16.) 

(4) Father, I will that they 
also, whom thou hast given 
me, be with me where Iam.—. 
Better, Father, I will that that 
which Thou hast given Me, even they 
may be with Me where I am. The 
thought of the unity of the Church 
is still prominent. It is conceived 
as one collective whole, “ that which 
Thou hast given Me” (comp. chap. 
vi. 39), and the members of it are 
thought of as individuals composing 
the whole, “even they may be.” 

The “I will” expresses the con- 
sciousness that His will was that 
of the Father, and is the prayer of 
Him who is one with the Father. 
He had before said, “I pray” 
(verse 9, and Note on verse 20), 
but the thought of the union with 
the Father, expressed in verse 23, 
leads to the fuller expression of 
His confidence that the prayer will 
be answered. 
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The Father known 


the foundation of the world. 
®) O righteous Father, the 
world hath not known 
thee: but I have known 
thee, and these have known 
that thou hast sent me. 
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through the Son. 


(6) And I bave declared 
unto them thy name, and 
will declare 7: that the 
love wherewith thou hast 
loved me may be in them, 
and I in them. 








For the words, ‘‘ With Me where 
Iam,” comp. Note on chap. xiv. 3. 

That they may behold my 
glory, which thou hast given 
me.—Comp. Note on verse 22. 
‘That we are to think of the future 
giory of the divine-human nature 
of Christ, is shown by the addition 
of the words, ‘which Thou hast 
‘given Me.” The _ pre-incarnate 
glory of the Son was of His 
divine nature only, and is not, 
therefore, spoken of as given to 
Him, nor could it be given to 
those who believe in Him (verse 22). 
That with which the Father has 
glorified the Son is “the glory 
which He had with the Father 
before the world was” (verse 5) ; 
but it is the Son of Man who is 
glorified with it, and therefore it is 
that human nature is made capable 
of receiving it. 

For thou lovedst me before 
the foundation of the world. 
—Comp. Note on verse d. 

25) O righteous Father, the 
world hath not known thee. 
—Better, . . . The world indeed 
knew Thee not. Yn these closing 
words of His prayer, our Lord 
again solemnly appeals to the 
Father (comp. Notes on verses 1, 5, 


and 11), but now with the special: 


thought of the Father’s righteous- 
ness. This thought follows upon 
the prayer that those whom the 
Father had given Him may be 
where He is, and behold the divine 
glory; and the connection seems to 








be in the thought that sinful, 
humanity cannot see God and live. 
The world, indeed, knew not God 
(comp. chap. xv. 21, and xvi. 3), 
but the Son knew God, and the 
disciples had resognised that He 
had been sent by God, and in their 
knowledge of Him had passed 
through a moral change, by which 
they were no longer of the world, 
but were sons of God (chap. i. 12). 

(6) And I have declared 
unto them thy name, and 
will declare it.—The Greek word 
here rendered “ declared ”’ is of the 
same root as the verb rendered 
“}mnown’’ in the previous verse. 
It is better to preserve this connec- 
tion by rendering the clause, And I 
made known Thy name unto them, 
and will make it known. His whole 
teaching had been a making known 
of the name, character, will of God, 
to them. In part this had been 
received, but in part only. The 
first steps in the spiritual lessons 
had been taken, but in His Presence 
in the Paraclete He will guide 
them into all truth, and make 
known to hearts quickened to 
receive it, the love of God which 
passeth knowledge. 

That the love wherewith 
thou hast loved (better didst 
love) me may be in them, and 
I in them.—Comp. Note on chap. 
xv. 9. The thought of Christ’s 
prayer in this verse is expanded 
in St. Paul’s prayer in Eph. iii. 
17—19. It is more than that God 
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CHAPTER XVII1.—! 42: 


® When Jesus had spoken 
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‘the Brook Cedron, 


these words, he went forth 
with his disciples over the 














may love the disciples, even as He 
loved the Son; it is that they 
’ may so know the aature of God 
that this love may be in them, 
dwelling in them, as the principle 
of their life. And then the thought 
passes on to that fulness which has 
been. present all through this last 
discourse and prayer, ‘“‘and I in 
them.” (Comp. verse 23.) Going 
from them, to be yet with them; 
to be with them not only as a 
Person without, but as a power 
within. ‘“TIin them” are the last 
words of the Intercessory Prayer. 
The words remain in all their 
comfort for them in whom “ Christ 
is formed ;” in all their encourage- 
ment for doubting hearts seeking 
to know God; in all their warning 
for hearts that do not seek His 
presence. They are the prayer of 
Him who knoweth that the Father 
always heareth Him. 


XVIII. 


{[5. The Climax of Unbelief. 
Voluntary Surrender 
and Crucifixion of 
Jesus (chaps. xviii. 1— 
xix. 42). 


(1) Tue BerrayaL AnD APPRE- 
HENSION (verses 1—11), 
(2) THe TRIALS BEFORE THE 
JEwisH AUTHORITIES 
(verses 12—27) : 
(a) Before Annas (verses 12— 
23); 
b) Before Caiaphas (verse 24). 
Denied by St. Peter (verses 
17, 25, 27). 
(8) Tuz TRIALS BEFORE THE 
Roman Proconsut, (chaps. 
KV, Z6—xix. 16): ° 


(a) The first examination. The 
kingdom of truth (verses 
28—40) ; 

(2) The second examination. The 
scourging and mock royally 
(chap. xix. 1—6) ; 

(ce) The third examination. The 
power fron. above (verses 
7—11); 

(d) The public trial and com- 
mittal (verses 12—16). 

(4) Jesus Sunmirs to Deatu 
(chap. xix. 17—42): 

(a) The Crucifixion (verses 17— 

24); 


(6) The sayings on the Crosa 
(verses 25—30) ; 

(ce) The proof of physical death 
(verses 31—37) ; 

(d) The body in the Sepulchre 
(verses 38—42). ] 


In this chapter we again come 
upon ground which is common to 
St. John and the earlier Gospels. 
Each of the Evangelists has given 
us a narrative of the trial and death 
of our Lord. ‘The narrative of 
each naturally differs by greater or 
less fulness, or as each regarded 
the events from his own point of 
view, from that of all the others. 
It is only with that which is special 
to St. John that the notes on his 
narrative have to deal. The general 
facts and questions arising from 
them are treated in the notes on 
the parallel passages in the other 
commentaries of this series. 

“) He went forth with his 





diseiples.—i.e., He went forth 
from the city. (Comp. chap. xiv. 
31.) 


The brook Cedron.— The 
Greek words mean exactly ‘the 
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Judas comes with « 


brook Cedron,” where was 
a garden, into the which |” 
he entered, and his disci- 
ples. @ And Judas also, 
which betrayed him, knew 
the place: for Jesus oft- 
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& mavt. 
26. 36. 
Matt. 
26. 47. 


XVITI. Band, and Officers. 
times resorted thither with 
his disciples. © Judas" 
then, having received a 
band of men and officers 
from the chief priests and 
Pharisees, cometh thither 








winter torrent Kedron,” and occur 
again in the LXX. of 2 Kings xy. 
23,and 3 Kings xv. 13. The name 
is formed from a Hebrew word 
which means “black.” The tor- 
rent was the “ Niger” of Judza, 
and was so called from the colour 
of its turbid waters, or from the 
darkness of the chasm through 
which they flowed. The name 
seems to have been properly ap- 
plied not so much to the torrent 
itself as the ravine through which 
it flowed, on the east of Jerusalem, 
between the city and the Mount of 
Olives. Its sides are for the most 
part precipitous, but here and there 
paths cross it, and at the bottom are 
cultivated strips of land. Its depth 
varies, but in some places it is not 
less than 100 feet. (Comp. article, 
“ Kidron,” in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclo- 
pedia, vol. 1., p. 731; and for the 
reading see Lxcursus B: Some 
Variations in the Text of St. John’s 
Gospel.) 

Where was a garden. 
Comp. Matt. xxvi. 36. St. John 
does not record the passion of 
Gethsemane, but this verse indi- 
cates its place in the narrative. 
(Comp. Note on chap xii. 27.) 

?@) And Judas also, which 
betrayed.—Better, . . . who was 
betraying Him. The original word 
isa present participle, and marks the 
Betrayal as actually in progress. 

For Jesus ofttimes resorted 
thither with his disciples.— 
This is one of the instances of St. 














John’s exact knowledge of the inci- 
dents which attended the Jerusalem 
life of our Lord. (Comp. Intro- 
duction, p. 6.) All the Hvange- 
lists narrate the coming of Judas. 
John only remembers that the spot 
was one belonging, it may be, to a 
friend or disciple, where Jesus was 
in the habit of going with His 
disciples, and that Judas therefore 
knew the place, and knew that he 
would probably find them there. 

® A band of men and 
officers from the chief priests 
and Pharisees.—Better, the band, 
and officers from the chief priests and 
Pharisees. The other Gospels tell 
us of a “great multitude” (Matt.), 
a “multitude” (Mark and Luke). 
St. John uses the technical word 
for the Roman cohort. It was the 
garrison band from Fort Antonia, 
at the north-east corner of the 
Temple. This well-known “band” 
is mentioned again in the New 
Testament (in verse 12; Matt. 
xxvil. 27; Mark xv. 16; Acts xxi. 
31). The word occurs also in 
Acts x. 1 (‘the Italian band”) and 
xxvil. 1 (“ Augustus’ band’’). 
The Authorised version misleads, 
by closely connecting in one clause 
two distinct things, ‘‘a band of 
men and officers.” The band was 
Roman; the ‘“ officers” were the 
Temple servants, of whom we read. 
in chap. vil. 32 and 45. These 
were sent here, as there, by the 
chief priests and Pharisees, with 
Judas for their guide, and their 
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with lanterns and torches 
and weapons. ® Jesus 
therefore, knowing all 
things that should come 
upon him, went forth, and 
said unto them, Whom 
seek ye? © They answered 
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meet therm 


him, Jesus of Nazareth. 
Jesus saith unto them, I 
am he. And Judas also, 
which betrayed him, stood 
with them. © As soon 
then as he had said unto 
them, I am he, they went 











authority was supported by the 
military power. 
Lanterns and torches and 


weapons.—Better, with torches; 


and lamps (Matt. xxv. 1) and arms. 
The torches and lamps were part 
of the regular military equipment 
for night service. Dionysius de- 
scribes soldiers rushing out of their 
tents with torches and lamps in 
the same words which are used 
here (chap. xi. 40). They are 
not mentioned in the other Gospels. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark describe 
the ‘‘ weapons” as “swords and 
staves.” 

() Jesus therefore, knowing 
all things that should come 
(better, were coming) upon him. 
—Comp. Matt. xxvi. 45. 

Went forth and said unto 
them, Whom seek ye ?—i-., 
probably, went forth from the 
garden itself. (Comp. Note on 
verse 26.) Other possible inter- 

retations are, “went forth from 
the depth of the garden;”’ or, “‘ went 
forth from the circle of the disciples 
standing round;” or, “ went forth 
from the shade of the tree into the 
moonlight.” For the word, comp. 
verse 1, and Matt. xiv. 14. The 
kiss of Judas, mentioned in all the 
earlier Gospels, must be placed here 
between “went forth” and “said 
unto them.” 

For the question, comp. Matt. 
zxvi. 50. 








Jesus will boldly face | 


the danger, and direct it upon 
Himself, that the disciples may be 
saved from it (verse 8). 

© They answered him, 
Jesus of Nazareth. — He was 
known to many of them (chap. vi. 
32,46; Matt. xxvi. 55); but this is 
probably an official declaration of 
the person with whose apprehension 
they are charged. 

Iam he.—Comp. Notes on chap. 


viii. 18, 58. 
And Judas also, which 
betrayed him, stood with 


them.—He had advanced to give 
the signal of the kiss (verse 4), and 
had again retreated, and was now 
standing with them. He is men- 
tioned in accordance with the vivid 
impression which the fact-left upon 
the Apostle’smind. Judas, who had 
been one of them, who had been 
present with them, and had received 
bread from his Master’s hand on 
that very night, was now standing 
with the officers of the Sanhedrin 
and the Roman band, who had 
come to capture Him! The posi- 
tion of the words suggests also that 
Judas was in some way specially 
connected with the fact that on 
hearing the words “I am_ He,” 
they fell to the ground, as though 
fear passed from him to those with 
hin. : 

® They went backward, 
and fell to the ground.—There 
is rothing in the narrative to 
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backward, and fell to the 
ground. ™ Then asked he 
them again, Whom seek 
ye? And they said, Jesus 
of Nazareth, © Jesus an- 
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swered, I have told you 
that Iam he: if therefore 
ye seek me, let these go 
their way: © that the say- 
ing might be fulfilled, 








suggest that our Lord put forth mi- 
raculous power to cause this terror. 
The impression is rather that it 
was produced by the majesty of 
His person, and by the answer 
which to Jewish ears conveyed the 
unutterable name, “Jehovah” (I 
AM). (Comp. Note on chap. vii. 
24,25.) Guilt trembled before the 
calmness of innocence. Man fell 
to the ground before the presence 
of God. To Judas the term must 
have been familiar, and have brought 
back a past which may well have 
made him tremble at the present. 
To the officers the voice came from 
Him of whom they had been con- 
vinced before that ‘‘ Never man 
spake like this man” (chap. vii. 46). 
They have come to take Him by 
force, but conscience paralyses all 
their intentions, and they lie help- 
less before Him. He will surrender 
Himself because His hour is come 
(chap. xvii. 1); but His life no one 
taketh from Him. For this sense 
of awe in the presence of Christ, 
comp. the account of the cleansing 
of the Temple in chap. ii. 14 et seg. 

” Then asked he them 
again. — Their fear has passed 
away, so that we are not to think, 
as men sometimes do, that they 
were struck to the ground helpless. 
His thought is still of saving those 
who are with Him. The question 
brings the same formal answer. 
They have no warrant to take any 
of those who are with him. They 
teek only Jesus of Nazareth. 

(8) If therefore ye seek me, 


let these go their way.—lIt 
may be that some of the Roman 
cohort, not knowing Jesus, were 
already laying hands on the dis- 
ciples. In any case, they are ex- 
posed to this danger; and the Good 
Shepherd, who Himself goes forth 
to meet the danger, will shield the 
flock from it. 

®) That the saying might be 
fulfilled, which he spake.— 
Comp. chap. xvii. 12. The quota- 
tion is in many ways suggestive. 
(1) It is not verbally accurate, 7.¢., 
St. John, quoting the words of 
Christ, which he has himself re- 
corded a few verses before, is at no 
pains to reproduce it word for word, 
but is satisfied in giving the sub- 
stance of it. This throws light on 
the general literary habits and feel- 
ings of this age and race, and it is 
in full harmony with the usual 
practice of quotation in the New 
Testament. (2) St. John quotes 
with an application to temporal 
persecution that which had been 
spoken of spiritual persecution. 
This illustrates the kind of way in 
which words are said to be “ ful- 
filed” in more than one sense. 
Striking words fix themselves in 
the mind, and an event occurs which 
illustrates their meaning, and it is 
said therefore to fulfil them, though 
of each fulfilment it can be only 
part. (Comp. especially Notes on 
chaps. li. 17, and xii. 38 et seg.) 
(3) The quotation shows that in 
the thought of St. John himself, the 
prayer recorded in chap. xvii. is no 
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Kaichus, Annas, 


which he spake, Of them 
which thou gavest me have 
IT lost none* © Then 
Simon Peter having a 
sword drew it, and smote 
the high priest’s servant, 
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a@ ch. 17. 
12 


and Caiaph vs. 


hath given me. shall I not 
drink it? 

2) Then the band and 
the captain and officers of 
the Jews took Jesus, and 
bound him, @ and led him 





and cut off his right ear.|14na_ |away to Annas first; for 
The servant’s name was|7sent |he was father in law to 
Malchus. ™ Then said| Sound |Caiaphas, which was the 
Jesus unto Peter, Put up| Gua | high priest that same year.’ 
thy sword into the sheath : Fichign| “) Now Caiaphas was he, 
the cup which my Father} Vervi | which gave ;counsel to the 








résumé of the words of our Lord, 
but an actual record of His prayer: 
he quotes the “saying” as fulfilled, 
just as he would have quoted a 
passage from the Old Testament 
scriptures. 

00) Then Simon Peter hav- 
ing a sword drew it. . .— 
Comp. Matt. xxvi. 51. The fact is 
recorded by all the Evangelists. 
St. John only tells us that it was 
done by Peter, and that the ser- 
vant’s name was Malchus. He is 
also careful to note, as St. Luk does 
too, that it was the ‘‘right ear.” 

@) Put up thy sword into 
the sheath.—Comp. Matt. xxvi. 
52. Here again St. John’s narra- 
tive is more vivid and exact. St. 
Matthew has “place” for “sheath.” 

The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not 
drink it ?— Comp. Matt. xx. 22; 
xxvi. 39. This is the only instance 
of the cccurrence of this familiar 
imagery in St. John. St. Peter’s 
act is one of opposition to what 
Jesus Himself knew to be the will 
of the Father. There is in the 
words a tender trustfulness which 
robs the cup of all its bitterness— 
“The cup which My Father hath 


ee 
given Me.” 





They are, as it were, 
an echo of the prayer in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, which is not re- 
corded by St. John. It is the 
Father to whom He has prayed, 
and solemnly committed the dis- 
ciples (chap. xvii.); the Father 
whose presence never leaves Him 
(chap. xvi. 32); the Father into 
whose hands He is about from the 
cross to commend His Spirit (Luke 
xxili. 46.) 

02) Then the band and the 
captain and officers of the 
Jews.—A stop should be placed 
after “captain.” The “ band and 
the captain” were the Roman 
cohort (comp. Note on verse 3) and 
their tribune (Chiliarch ; comp. 
Mark vi. 21). The “ officers of the 
Jews” were, as before, the ‘Temple 
servants (see above, verse 3), and 
the apparitors of the Sanhedrin. 

Took Jesus, and bound 
him.—Comp. Matt. xxvi. 50, and 
XXvil. 2. 

(13,14) And led him away to 
Annas first.— Comp. Luke iii. 
2, and Acts iv. 6. Annas had been 
high priest, a.p. 7-14. This trial 
was probably a preliminary inves- 
tigation, distinct from the formal 
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Jews, that it was expedien 
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Sollow Jesus 


| lowed: Jesus,’ and so did 


°26. 58. . 
that one man should die /another disciple: that dis- 
for the people.* “@-1 | ciple was known unto the 


05) And Simon Peter fol- 


high priest, and went in 











trial before Caiaphas, narrated in 
the earlier Gospels. (Comp. verses 
19 and 24.) 

For he was father in law 
to Caiaphas.—The personal re- 
lationship between Annas and 
Caiaphas, who became high priest 
in A.D. 25, had led to a closeness of 
connection in official duties, which 
makes it difficult, with our partial 
knowledge of the circumstances, to 
trace the position taken by each in 
the trial of our Lord. This remark 
of St. John’s suggests that Annas 
may have occupied part of the high 
priest’s palace. He had been high 
priest. He is called high priest in 
the following year (Acts iv. 6). His 
age would have given him au- 
thority in the Sanhedrin, which 
Caiaphas himself is not likely to 
have questioned, and he may have 
been President of the Sanhedrin or 
Father of the Beth Din (House of 
Judgment). Whether officially, or 
personally, or both, he was, from 
the Jewish point of view, a person 
whose counsel and influence were 
of the utmost importance, and to 
him they bring Jesus for this doc- 
trinal investigation (verse 19) ; 
while it is necessary that He should 
be sent to the legal high priest for 
official trial in the presence of the 
Sanhedrin (verse 24), before being 
handed over to the civil power (verse 
28). It does not follow that the 
high priest (Caiaphas) was not pre- 
sent at this investigation; but it 
was altogether of an informal 
character. 


Which was the high priest 





that same year.—On this clause, 
and. the whole of the following 
verse, comp. Notes on chap. xi. 49 
—52. The prophecy is quoted now 
that its fulfilment is close at hand, 
and that the act of Caiaphas is 
about to lead to it. 

@) And Simon Peter fol- 
lowed Jesus—Better, And Simon 
Peter was following Jesus. (Comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 58.) 

Another disciple.—The read- 
ing is not certain, but the majority 
of the better MSS. support the text 
of the authorised version. Others 
have, ‘‘ The other disciple,’’ which 
would mean, “ The well-known dis- 
ciple.” It has been usual to under- 
stand that John himself is intended 
by this designation, and this 
opinion agrees with the general 
reticence of the Gospel with regard 
to him. (Comp. chaps. i. 40; xiii, 
23; xix. 26; and Introduction, p. 
15.) It agrees also with the fact 
that Peter and John are elsewhere 
found in special connection with 
each other (Luke xxii. 8; Acts i. 
13; iii. 1; ili, 3, 4,11; iv. 13, 19: 
vili. 14). We are warranted, there- 
fore, in saying that this opinion is 
probable, but not in assuming that 
it is necessarily true, as is often 
done. It may be, for instance, that 
by this term the Evangelist in- 
dicates his brother James, who is 
never mentioned in this Gospel. 
The fact that he is himself called 
‘the disciple whom Jesus loved” 
(chap. xiii. 23, and xix. 26; comp. 
Introduction, p. 15), is against 
rather than for the opinion that he 
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Peter 


with Jesus into the palace | 
of the high priest. °°? But 
Peter stood at the door 
without. Then went out 
that other disciple, which 
was known unto the high 
priest, and spake unto her 
that kept the door, and | 
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denies Jesus 


brought in Peter, ©? Then 
saith the darasel that kept 
the door unto Peter, Art 


not thou also one of 
this man’s disciples? He 
saith, Iam not. © And 


the servants and officers 
stood there, who had made 








is here called “another disciple.” 
If we adopt the reading, “the 
other disciple,” the opinion has 
more support. 

Was known unto the high 
priest.—How he was known we 
have no means of judging. We 
may, however, note that the name 
“ John” occurs among the names 
of the kindred of the high priest in 
Acts iv. 6. 

Into the palace of the high 
priest.—Better, perhaps, into the 
court of the high priest. (Comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 3, 58, 69.) St. John 
uses the word elsewhere only of the 
sheepfold (chap. x. 1,16). It has 
been established beyond doubt that 
the title “high priest’? may have 
been and often was given to those 
who had held the sacred office. We 
cannot, therefore, say positively 
that it isnot here given to Annas. It 
is, however, in the highest degree 
improbable that it is given in this 
chapter, after the words of verse 
13, to Annas and Caiaphas without 
distinction. The writer has in that 
verse clearly marked out Caiaphas 
as the high priest that year, and 
consistency requires that we should 
uniformly understand him to_ be 
designated by the title. I 

The apparent difficulty here is 
met by the remark in verse 13, 
that Annas was father-in-law to 
Caiaphas. (See Note there.) 





06) But Peter stood at the 
door without—i.e., at the door 
of the court. He remained here 
with the crowd. Jesus as a pri- 
soner, and the other disciple asa 
friend of the high priest, went into 
the court. 

Unto her that kept the 
door.—Comp. Acts xii. 13 and 
2 Sam. iv. 6 (LXX.). That women 
“kept the door” among the Jews 
we know from Josephus (Ant. vii. 
2, § 1). 

(7) On Peter’s denials, comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 69—75, and see in this 
Gospel chap. xiii. 38. 

Art not thou also cne of 
this man’s disciples ? —i.e., 
“Thou as wellas thy friend, whom 
I know.” ‘There is no charge 
brought against him. The words 
are apparently simply words of re- 
cognition, or as furnishing a reason 
for admitting him with his friend, 
but Peter is conscious that he had 
attempted to kill, and had succeeded 
in wounding, one of the high priest’s 
servants. He therefore dreads this 
recognition. 

(8) And the servants and 
officers stood there.—i.¢., in the 
quadrangular court. The “ser- 
vants” are the household servants 
or slaves of the high priest. The 
officers are the Temple servants. 
(Comp. Note on verse 3.) 

A fire of coals.—In the Greek 
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w fire of coals; for ib was 
cold: and they warmed 
themselves: and Peter 
stood with them, and 
warmed himself. 

“ The high priest then 
asked Jesus of his dis- 
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the High-Priest, 


| ciples, and of his doctrine. 

“ Jesus answered him, I 
spake openly to the world; 
I ever taught in the syna- 
gogue, and in the temple, © 
whither the Jews always re- 
sort ; and in secret have I 








this phrase is expressed by one 
word which occurs again in the 
New Testament in chap. xxi. 9; 
and in the LXX. in Ecelus. xi. 30, 
32; and 4 Mace. ix. 20. It means 
a glowing fire, One of the Greek 
translators (Aquila) uses it in Ps. 
exix. 4 (English version cxx. 4: 
“coals of juniper ”’—that is, of the 
broom plant). 

Peter stood with them and 
warmed himself.—It is implied 
that the other disciple had been 
admitted into the house. As the 
houses were usually constructed, 
the court would be visible from the 
interior. Peter has already been 
identified as a disciple. ‘Yo stand 
aloof would have been to call fur- 
ther attention to himself, He joims 
the company, therefore, round the 
fire. 

(’) The high priest then 
asked Jesus.— Comp. Note on 
verse 15. By the “ high priest” is 
probably meant Caiaphas, though 
this preliminary investigation was 
held before Annas, and in his house, 
or that part of the high priest’s 
palace occupied by him. 

Of his disciples, and of his 
doctrine.—This was the general 
subject of a series of questions. He 
asked, we may think, about the 
number of Christ’s followers; the 
aim they had in view; the princi- 

les which He had taught them. 
he object of the questions was 


ert to find some technical 
evidence in Christ’s own words, on 
which they may support the charges 
they are about to bring against 
Him in the legal trial before Caia- 
phas. 

@°) I spake openly to the 
world.—He does not distinctly 
answer the question about His dis- 
ciples, but His words imply that all 
may have been His disciples. The 
pronoun is strongly emphatic; “I 
am one,” His words mean, ‘who 
spake plainly and to all men.” 
“ My followers have not been ini- 
tiated into secret mysteries, nor 
made conspirators in any political 
organisation. I have not been 
a leader, and they have not been 
members, of a party.” 

Tever taught in the syna- 
gogue, and in the temple, 
whither the Jews always 
resort.—The better reading omits 
the article before “synagogue,” as 
in chap. vi. 59, and reads for the 
last clause, where all the Jews resort. 
“In synagogue” is an adverbial 
phrase, as we say “in church.” 
His constant custom was to teach 
“in synagogue,” and in Jerusalem 
He taught in the temple itself, 
which was the resort of all the 
leaders of the people. 'This refers 
ito His general custom, and does 
not, of course, exclude His teach- 
ing in other places. The point is 
‘that during His public ministry He 
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Jesus appeals to those 


said nothing. © Why ask- 
est thou me?! ask them which 
heard me, what I have 
said unto them: behold, 
they know what I said. 
@) And when he had thus 
spoken, one of the officers 
which stood by struck 


ST. JOHN, XVIII 


1 Or, with 
arod. 


who had heard Him 


Jesus with the palm of his 
hand,’ saying, Answerest 
thou the high priest so? 
*) Jesus answered him, If 
I have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil: but if 
well, why smitest thou me? 
ee Now Annas had sent 








was constantly in the habit of 
teaching under the authority of 
the officers of the synagogues and 
the temple. That was the answer 
as to what His doctrine had been. 

And in secret have I said 
nothing.— His private teaching 
of the disciples is, of course, not 
excluded, but that was only the 
exposition of His public doctrine. 
There was nothing in it such as 
they understood by ‘‘ secret teach- 
ing.” It was unlike “ the leaven 
of the Pharisees which was hypo- 
erisy ;”’ for in it there was “no- 
thing covered,” ‘‘nothing hid.” 
(Comp. chap. xii. 1—3.) 

@) Why askest thou me ?— 
Comp, chap. v. 31. The pronoun 
“Me” is not the emphatic word 
as it is generally taken to be. The 
stress is on the interrogative, “Why, 
for what purpose, dost thou ask 
Me? If you want witnesses, ask 
them which heard Me.” 

Behold, they know what I 
said.—Better, behold, these know 
what I said. Ue pointed probably 
to some who were then present. In 
the next verse there is a reference 
to the “ officers’? who, as we know 
from chap. vii. 32, 46, had heard 
this doctrine. 

2) With the palm of his 
hand.—The Greek word occurs 
again in the New Testament only 
in chap. xix. 3, and Mark xiv. 66. 








It is uncertain whether it means 
here a blow with the hand, or, as 
the margin renders it, “with a 
rod.” The word originally means 
a stroke with a rod, but in classical 
usage it acquired also the meaning 
of a slap in the face, or box on the 
ear, and the corresponding verb is 
certainly used in this sense in Matt. 
v. 39. Wemay gather from Acts 
xxiii. 2 that a blow on the face was 
a customary punishment for a sup- 
posed offence against the dignity of 
the high priest; but in that case it 
was ordered by the high priest him- 
self, and the fact that it was here 
done without authority by one of 
the attendants confirms the opinion 
that this was not a legal trial before 
the judicial authority. 

(23) Jesus answered him, if 
I have spoken evil.—Comp. 
Matt. v. 89: the act and words 
here are a practical illustration of 
the precept there. 

Bear witness of the evil.— 
That is, ‘Produce the evidence 
which the law requires.” 

(4) Now Annas had sent 
him bound . . .—Better, Annas 
therefore sent him bound... ‘The 
reading is uncertain; some MSS. 
read “ Therefore ;” some read 
“ Now ;” some omit the word alto- 
gether. On the whole, the evidence 
is in favour of “therefore.” The 
tense is an aorist, and cannot pro- 
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Peter again 


him bound unto Caiaphas 


ST. JOHN, 


XVIII. 


denies Jesus. 


ithe high priest, being his 


the high priest.“ a Matt. | kinsman whose ear Peter 
2) And Simon Peter cut off, saith, Did not I 

stood and warmed himself. see thee in the garden with 

They said therefore unto him? © Peter then denied 

him,’ Art not thou also one |? 35° |again: and immediately 

of his disciples? He denied | the cock crew. 

vt, and said, I am _ not. ©) Then led they Jesus 


°® One of the servants of |° 2% 





from Caiaphas® unto the 








perly have a pluperfect force. The 
rendering of the Authorised ver- 
sion is based upon the opinion that 
Jesus had before been sent to 
Caiaphas, and that all which fol- 
lowed from-verse 13 (see margin 
there) had taken place after the 
close of the investigation before 
Annas. This view is certainly 
more probable than that the words 
“high priest” should be used of 
Annas and Calaphas indiscrimi- 
nately (comp. Note on verse 15), 
but both do violence to the ordi- 
nary meaning of language, and if 
the interpretation which is adopted 
in these Notes is correct, neither is 
necessary. 

Jesus was still “ bound,” as He 
had been from verse 12. 

@) And Simon Peter stood 
and warmed himself.—Better, 
And Simon Peter was standing and 
warming himself. (Comp. verse 18.) 
The words are repeated to draw 
attention to the fact that he was 
standing in the court at the time 
when Jesus was sent from Annas 
unto Caiaphas, that is, from one 
wing of the quadrangular building 
across the court to the other. In 
Luke xxii. 61 it is said that “the 
Lord turnedand looked upon Peter.” 

Art not thou also one of 
his disciples ?—Comp. Note to 
verse 17. 


6) One of the servants of 
the high priest.—Comp. Luke 
xxii. 59. 

Did not I see thee in the 
garden with him ?—This kins- 
man of Malchus, who had probably 
gone with him to the arrest, is not 
to be silenced by a simple denial. 
He asks emphatically, ‘“ Did not / 
see thee in the garden with Him ?” 
He feels certain that he is not de- 
ceived. The probable interpreta- 
tion of verse 4 is that Jesus went 
forth out of the garden towards 
the band and the officers. If so, 
the moment when the kinsman saw 
Peter was previous to that of Mal- 
chus’ wound. If the kinsman had 
witnessed this he would almost cer- 
tainly have charged Peter with it 
now. 

@7) And immediately the 
cock crew.—Better, . . . a cock 
crew. (Comp. Matt. xxvi. 74, and, 
on the whole question of the 
denial, verses 69—74.) 

(8) On the accusation before 
Pilate (verses 28—88), comp. the 
parallels in Matt. xxvii. 1i—14; 
Mark xv. 2—5; Luke xxiii. 2—6, 

The hall of judgment.— 
Literally, the Pretorium. Comp. 
Matt. xxvii. 27. It is interesting 
to observe the various renderings 
which our translators have given 
for this one word. Here, “ hall of 
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before Pilate, 


hall of judgment:' and it |! Priue’s| Out unto them, and said, 


was early; and they them- 
selves went not into the 
judgment hall, lest they 
should be defiled; but that 
they might eat the pass- 
over.” ™ Pilate then went 


house. 


2 Acts 19. 
28. 


What accusation bring ye 
against thisman? © They 
answered and said unto 
him, If he were not a 
malefactor, we would not 
have delivered him up unto 








judgment,” or “ Pilate’s house,” 
and “ judgment-hall;” verse 33, 
“hall of judgment” without the 
marginal alternative; chap. xix. 9, 
“judgment-hall;” in Matt. xxvii. 
oi, ‘common hall,’ or “ gover- 
nor’s house;”? in Mark xv, 16, 
“pretorium” (the original word 
Anglicised); in Acts xxiv. 10, 
“«judgment-hall;” in Phil. i. 13, 
“palace,” this being perhaps the 
only passage where ‘“ palace”’ does 
not give the right meaning. 

And it was early.— The 
Greek word occurs in the division 
of the night in Mark xii. 36 
(“even,” “midnight,” “cock-crow- 
ing,’ “ morning ”’) for the time be- 
tween cock-crowing and sunrise, as 
we should say roughly, from three 
to six o'clock; but comp. Matt. 
xxvil. 1, and Luke xxii. 66. We 
must remember that Pilate must 
have sent the band (verse 3), and 
was therefore expecting its re- 
turn. 

And they themselves went 
not into the judgment hall.— 
They sent Jesus in under guard of 
the Roman band, while they re- 
mained outside. 

But that they might eat 
the passover.—Comp. Ezxcursus 
G: The Day of the Crucifixion of 
our Lord. 

®) Pilate then went out 
unto them.—Better, Pilate there- 
fore went out unto them—te., be- 

a 











"7. 
‘ 


cause o: their religious scruples 
they woulu not enter into the 
palace. 

What accusation bring ye 
against this man ?— Comp. 
verse 33. They expected that he 
would have at once ordered His 
execution; but he asks for the 
formal charge which they bring 
against Him. He knew by hearsay 
what this was, but demands the 
legal accusation without which the 
trial could not proceed. As the 
Roman procurator, he demands 
what crime Jesus has committed 
against the Roman law. 

(°) If he were not a male- 
factor, we would not have 
delivered him up unto thee. 
—They take the position that the 
Roman is the executive, and their 
own the judicial power. They 
bring no legal charge against 
Jesus, but assert in effect that they 
themselves, who understood and 
had investigated the whole matter, 
had condemned Him to death; and 
that the fact that they had done so 
was in itself sufficient proof that 
He was worthy of death. They 
use the vague word “ malefactor,” 
“ evil-doer,” though in the trial 
before Caiaphas they had not 
sought to prove any evil deed, and 
they expect that upon this assertion 
Pilate will pronounce on Him, as 
on other malefactors, the sentence 
of death. 

5 


The power of 


thee. © Then said Pilate | 
unto them, Take ye him, 
and judge him according 
to your law. The Jews 


ST. JOHN, 


a Matt. 


XVIIE. Capital Punishment. 
|the saying of Jesus might 
be fulfilled, which he spake, 
signifying what death he 
should die.* © Then Pi- 


20. 19, : a 
therefore said unto him, It late entered into the judg: 
is not lawful for us to put |?! | ment hall again,’ and called 


any man to death: ™ that 


Jesus, and .said unto him, 








31) Take ye him, and judge 
him according to your law.— 
Pilate takes them at their word. 
They claim the judicial right; let 
them exercise it. Their law gave 
them power to punish, but not the 
right of capital punishment. If 
they claim that the matter is wholly 
within their own power of judg- 
ment, then the sentence must also 
be limited to their own power. He 
can only execute a sentence which 
is pronounced by himself after 
formal trial. 

It is not lawful for us to 
put any man to death.—Their 
words admit that they did not 
possess the power of life and death, 
while they imply that they had 
sentenced Jesus to death. They 
verbally give up the power, but in 
reality claim it, and regard the pro- 
curator as their executioner. The 
Jews had lost the power of capital 
punishment since the time that 
Archelaus was deposed, and Judea 
became a Roman province (A.D. 6 or 
7). The Talmud speaks of the loss 
of this power forty years or more 
before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. (Comp. Lightfoot’s Note here, 
and in Matt. xxvi. 3.) 

On the stoning of Stephen, which 
was an illegal act, comp. Acts vii. 
57 et seq. 

(?) That the saying of Jesus 
might be fulfilled.—Comp. Note 
on verse 9. 





Signifying what death he 
should die.—Better, signifying 
by what manner of death He should 
die. (Comp. Note on chap. x. 32.) 
For the prediction of the manner 
of death, comp. chaps. iii. 14; xii. 
32; and Matt. xx. 19. If the Jews 
haa possessed the power to put Him 
to death, they would have con- 
demned Him on the _ technical 
charge of blasphemy, for which the 
punishment was stoning. (Comp. 
chaps. vill, 59; x. 31; and Acts 
vii. 51 et seg.) Crucifixion was not 
a Jewish punishment, and it was 
in the fact that He was executed, 
not by Jewish authority, and on the 
charge of blasphemy, but by Roman 
authority, and on a charge of 
Majestas (high treason), that His 
own prophecy of the manner of His 
death was fulfilled. 

(33) Then Pilate entered into 
the judgment hall again, and 
called Jesus.— Better, Pilate 
therefore entered into the Pretorium 
(or palace) again, and called Jesus. 
(Comp. verse 28.) This was practi- 
cally a private investigation, for 
the Jews could not enter the palace 
(verse 28). (Comp. chap. xix. 13.) 

Art thou the King of the 
Jews ?—Comp. Matt. xxvii. 11; 
and Luke xxiii. 2, 8. Pilate, 
of course, knew of the charge 
brought against Him when he 
gave permission for the Roman 
cohort to apprehend Him, 
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Art thou the King of the 
Jews?! © Jesus answered 
him, Sayest thou this thing 
of thyself, or did others 
tell it thee of me? “ Pilate 
answered, Am I a Jew! 
Thine own nation and the 
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not of this World. 


chief priests have delivered 
thee wnto me: what hast 
thou done? © Jesus an- 
swered, My kingdom is 
not of this world: if my 
kingdom were of this 
world, then would my ser- 











(4) Sayest thou this thing 
of thyself, or did others tell 
it thee of me ?—The most pro- 
bable interpretation of the question 
is that which regards it as establish- 
ing a distinction between the title 
“King of the Jews” as spoken by 
Pilate and the same title as spoken 
by Jesus. In the political sense in 
which Pilate would use it, and in 
this sense only the claim could be 
brought against Him in Roman 
law, He was not King of the Jews. 
In the theocratic sense in which a 
Jew would use that title, He was 
King of the Jews. 

(3) Pilate answered, Am I 
a Jew ?—His question would say, 
“You surely do not suppose that I 
am a Jew?” The procurator’s 
Roman pride is fired at the very 
thought. He was the governor of 
the subject race. What did He 
know, or care to know, of their 
subtleties and distinctions ? 

Thine own nation and the 
chief priests have delivered 
thee unto me.—‘“So far from 
the question coming from me,”’ his 
words mean, “It is Thine own 
nation, and especially the chief 
priests, who have delivered Thee 
unto me.” And then, weary of 
the technicalities with which a 
Roman trial had nothing to do, he 
asks the definite question, ‘‘ What 
hast Thou done ?”’ 

@) Jesus answered, My 





kingdom is not of this world. 
—The answer of Jesus is two-fold, 
declaring (1) in this verse, that He 
is not a King in the political sense; 
and (2) in verse 37, that He is a 
King in the moral sense. By “of 
this world” we are to understand 
that the nature and origin of His 
kingdom are not of this world, not 
that His kingdom will not extend 
in this world. (Comp. chaps. viii. 
23 and x. 16.) In the world’s 
sense of king and kingdom, in the 
sense in which the Roman empire 
claimed to rule the world, He had 
no kingdom. 

Then would my servents 
fight, that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews.— Better, 
then would My servants have been 
jighting. (Comp. chap. xix. 16.) 
His “servants” are His disciples, 
who would be in this relation to 
Him if He were a temporal king, 
and the crowds such as those who 
had sought to make Him king 
(chap. vi. 15), and had filled Jeru- 
salem with the cry, ‘ Hosanna: 
Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord, the King of 
Israel” (chap. xii. 13). One of 
His servants had drawn the sword 
(verse 10), and, but that His will 
had checked the popular feeling, 
neither the Jewish officers nor the 
Roman cohort could have delivered 
Him to be crucified. 

But now is my kingdom 
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vants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the 
Jews: but now is my] 
kingdom not from hence. 
“ Pilate therefore said 
unto him, Art thou a king 


ST. JOHN, 


XVIIT. of Truth. 
then? Jesus answered, 
Thou sayest that I am a 
king. To this end was I 
born, and for this cause — 
came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto 








not from hence.—That is, “But, 
as a matter of fact, My kingdom is 
not from here.” It was proved by 
His standing bound in the presence 
of the procurator. The clause has 
been strangely pressed into the 
service of millennial views by in- 
terpreting it, “But mow My king- 
dom is not from hence. Hereafter 
it will be.” For the true sense of 
“now,” comp. chaps. viii. 40; ix. 
Al; xv. 22, 24. 

67) Art thou a king then ?— 
The sentence is both a question and 
an inference from the word “ king- 
dom” of the previous verse. There 
is a strong emphasis, and it may be 
sarcasm, expressed in the pronoun, 
“Does it not follow then that Thou 
art a king?” 

Thou sayest that Iam a 
king.—Or, perhaps, Thou sayest : 
for Lam a king. (For the phrase 
“Thou sayest ? comp. Matt. xxvi. 
25.) 

_Tothis end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the 
world.—Better, Unto this end have 
I been born, and unto this end am I 
come unto the world. Our trans- 
lators have rendered the same 
Greek words by different English 
words “To this end,” “for this 
cause,” intending probably that the 
first phrase should be understood 
of the words which precede, and 
the second of those which follow : 
“To this end (that I may bea 
king) was I born, and for this (that 
I may bear witness unto the truth) 





came I into the world.” Had this 
been the meaning, it would have 
been almost certainly expressed by 
the usual distinction in Greek ; 
and in the absence of any such 
distinction, the natural interpreta- 
tion is, ‘To be king have I been 
born, and to be a king came I into 
the world, in order that I may bear 
witness unto the truth.” The birth 
and the entrance into the world 
both refer to the Incarnation, but 
make emphatic the thought that 
the birth in time of Him who 
existed with the Father before all 
time was the manifestation in the 
world of Him who came forth 
from the Father. This thought of 
“coming into the world” is fre- 
quent in St. John. (Comp. espe- 
cially chaps. x. 36 and xvi. 28.) 
That I should bear witness 
unto the truth.—Comp. Note on 
chaps. i. 8. He has indeed a king- 





} dom, and He came into the world to 


be a king; but His rule is that of 
the majesty of Truth, and His 
kingdom is to be established by 
His witness of the eternal truth 
which He had known with His 
Father, and which He alone could 
declare to man. (Comp. Notes on 
chaps. i. 18 and xvi. 13.) He came 
to be a witness—a martyr—to the 
truth, and to send®forth others. to 
be witnesses and martyrs to the 
same truth, through the Holy 
Spirit, who should guide them inta 
all truth. Such was His kingdom ; 
such the power by which it was to 
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* What is 


the truth. Every one that 
is of the truth heareth my 
voice. “ Pilate saith unto 
him, What is truth? And 
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Truth 2" 


when he had said this, he 
went out again unto the 
Jews, and saith unto them, 
I find in him no fault at 








rule. It was not of this world: it 
possessed neither land nor treasury, 
neither senate nor legions, neither 
consuls nor procurators; but it was 
to extend its sceptre over all the 
kingdoms of the earth. 

Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice.—He 
has spoken of His kingdom. Who 
are its subjects, and what its power 
over them? Every one is included 
who, following the light which 
God has placed in his soul, comes 
to “the true Light which lghteth 
every man;” who, made in the 
image of God, and with capacities 
for knowing God, seeks truly to 
know Him; every one who, in an 
honest and true heart, is of the 
truth, and therefore hears the voice 
of Him who is the: Truth. The 
thought is familiar to us from the 
earlier chapters of the Gospel. 
(Comp., ¢.g., ili. 21; vii. 17; vill. 
ATi x. 16.) 

(8) Pilate saith unto him, 
What is truth?—‘“‘‘ What is 
truth?’ said jesting Pilate, and 
would not stay for an answer.” 
Such is Lord Bacon’s well-known in- 
terpretation of Pilate’s well-known 
question. Others have seen in it the 
bitterness of a mind that had been 
tossed to and fro in the troubled 
sea of contemporaneous thought, 
and despaired of an anchorage. 
Others, again, have traced the 
tone of sarcasm in the governor’s 
words—Is the son of Roman 
freedom and Greek thought, which 
had at this time been welded into 








Jewish enthusiast?” while the 
older interpreters, for the most 
part, regarded the question as that 
of an earnest inquirer desiring to be 
satisfied. These are a few among 
the many thoughts the passage has 
suggested; and yet none of them 
seem to give the natural impres- 
sion which follows from the words. 
Bacon’s is nearest to it, but Pilate 
was far from jesting. He seems 
rather to have been irritated by 
the refusal of the Jews to furnish 
a formal accusation (verse 31), and 
more so at the question of Jesus in 
yerse 34, and the subtleties, as he 
thinks them, of verse 36. This 
seems to him to be another, and at 
all events it is wholly irrelevant to 
the question at issue. He has 
neither time nor will to deal with 
it, and at once goes from the palace 
again to the Jews. 

I find in him no fault at 
all.—Better, I find no crime m him. 
St. John uses the word rendered 
“fault” only in this phrase. (Comp. 
xix. 4, 6.) It is used by St. 
Matthew (xxvii. 37) for the tech- 
nical “accusation written, This is 
Jesus, the King of the Jews,” and 
this seems to be the sense here, 
“T find no ground for the legal 
charge (verse 33). Whatever He 





‘may be, there is no proof of treason 


against the majesty of Caesar.” 

On the attempt of Pilate to 
release Jesus (verses 39, 40), comp. 
Matt. xxvii. 15—23; Mark xv. 6— 
14; Luke xxiii. 13—23; it is pre- 
ceded in St. Luke by the trial 


one power, to learn truth of a‘ before Herod (verses 6—12). 
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Barabbas. ST. JOHN, XIX. The « King of the Jews." 
all. © But ye nave a/4”*| CHAPTER X1IX.— 
custom, that I should re- © Then Pilate therefore 
lease unto you one at the took Jesus, and scourged 
passover :* will ye there- |“ |him.° © And the soldiers 


fore that I release unto |° 3/55 


the 
(40) 


you King of the 
Jews? Then cried 
they all again,’ saying, 
Not this man, but Ba- 
rabbas. Now Barabbas 
was a robber, 





b Acts 3. 
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platted a crown of thorns, 
and put 7 on his head, and 
they put on him a purple 
robe, © and said, Hail, 
King of the Jews! and 
they smote him with their 
hands ™ Pilate therefore 














39) At the Passover.—Comp. | xi. 35; xiii. 30; see also Acts iii. 


Excursus G: The Day of the Cruci- 
fixion of our Lord. 

The King of the Jews.— 
These words are of course said in 
mockery, but not at Jesus, who was 
still in the palace. They seem to 
mean, ‘‘ This is your king; Such is 
your uational subjection, that He 
is bound in the Preetorium of the 
Roman governor. Shall I release 
Him unto you?” 

(4) Then cried they all 
again.—St. John has not recorded 
any clamour before, but implies 
that of Matt. xv. 8, and Luke xxiii. 
5—10. 

Now Barabbas was a 
robber.—Comp. Note on chap. x. 
1. The word includes the meaning 
of unrestrained violence, which 
often leads to bloodshed (comp. 
Mark xv. 7; Luke xxiii. 19), and 
is thus used in a striking parallel 
in Sophocles :— 

“‘And him, so rumour runs, a robber 

band 
Of aliens slew.”— 
(Gdipus Rex, 724. 
Plumptre’s Translation.) 


There is a solemn emphasis given 
to the context by the abrupt brevity 
af the sentence. (Comp. chaps. 


14.) 
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For the scourging of Jesus and 
the delivery to be crucified (verse 
1—16), comp. generally Notes on 
Matt. xxvii. 24—30; Mark xy. 
15—19; Luke xxiii. 24, 25. 

® Then Pilate therefore 
took Jesus.—For the connection 
and the force ef “ therefore”? comp. 
Luke xxi. 21—23. 

?) For the crown of thorns, 
comp. Matt. xxvii. 26; and for the 
purple robe, Matt. xxvii. 28; 
Mark xv. 17. 

@) And said, Hail, King of 
the Jews.—The reading of the 
better MSS. is, and they kept coming 
to Him and saying... Itisa 
description of the mock reverence 
which they paid Him. ‘They 
kept drawing near and bowing 
before Him. (Comp. Matt. xxvii. 
29.) 

They smote him with their 
hands.—Comp. Note on chap. 
Xvill. 22. 

() Pilate therefore went 
forth again.—He had returned 
to the palace, and had ordered the 
scourging in the courtyard (Mark 


Ecce homo? 


went forth again, and saith 
unto them, Behold, I bring 
him forth to you, that ye 
may know that I find no 
fault in him. © Then 
came Jesus forth, wearing 
the crown of thorns, and 
the purple robe. And 
Priate saith unto them, Be- 
hold the man! © When 
the chief priests therefore 
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“ No fault.in Him.” 


and officers saw him, they 
cried out, saying, Crucify 
him, crucify him. Pilate 
saith unto them, Take ye 
him, and crucify him: for 
I find no fault in him, 
© The Jews answered him, 
We have a law, and by our 
law he ought to die, be- 
cause he made himself the 
Son of God. 








xy. 15, 16). He now goes forth 
again with Jesus wearing the 
crown of thorns and the purple 
robe, and hopes by the spectacle to 
move the sympathy of the people, 
and to prevent the design of the 
rulers. 

That ye may know that I 
find no fault in him.—Comp. 
Note on chap. xviii. 38. Had he 
found proof of a legal crime he 
would have ordered His execution, 
and not have led Him forth in this 
mock royal attitude to move the 
feelings of the people. 

©) Then came Jesus forth. 
The verse describes the scene as 
the writer remembers it. The 
figure of the Lord whom he had 
himself followed and loved, and of 
whom he thinks as ascended to the 
throne of the King of kings, led 
in the cruel mockery of royal gar- 
ments, was one which left its mark 
for ever in. his mind. 

Behold the man!—Pilate’s 
“ Ecce homo!” is an appeal to the 
multitude. That picture of suffer- 
ing—is it not enough? Will none 
in that throng lift up a cry for 
mercy, and saye Him from the 
death for which the Sanhedrin are 
ealling ? 


13 





() When the chief priests 
therefore and officers saw 
him.—Comp. chap. xvii. 3. The 
spectacle, so far from moving their 
pity, excites their passionate hatred, 
and they frustrate any other cry 
which may arise by that of ‘‘Orucify 
Him!” (Comp. Matt. xxvii. 22.) 

Take ye him, and crucify 
him: for I find no fault in 
him.—Comp. Notes on chap. xviii. 
81 and 38. “ Crucify Him,” the 
words mean, ‘‘if you dare to do so; 


| there is no charge on which I can 


condemn Him; and I will be no 
party to your act.” 

() We have a law, and by 
our law he ought to die.— 
The better reading is, .... and 
by the law He ought to die. (Comp. 
Ley. xxiv. 16.) They feel the bitter 
sarcasm of Pilate’s taunt, and ap- 
peal to their own law, which, in 
accordance with the general Roman 
policy, was in force in all questions 
which did not directly affect the 
Government. They change the 
accusation then from one ox treason 
against Caesar (verse 33), of which 
Pilate claimed to be judge, to one 
of blasphemy against God, of which 
they only could be judges; and 
assert that Jesus is by that law 


ool 


The Terror 


®) When Pilate therefore 
heard that saying, he was 
the more afraid; ® and 
went again into the judg- 
ment hall, and saith unto 
Jesus, Whence art thou ? 


ST. JOHN, XIX. 


of Pilate, 


But Jesus gave him no an- 
swer.. ©? Then saich Pilate 
unto him, Speakest thou 
not unto me? knowest thow 
not that I have power to 
crucify thee, and have power 








guilty of a capital offence, for | 


which He ought to die. (Comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 63—66, and Luke 
xxill. 70.) 


8) When Pilate therefore 
heard that saying, he was 
the more afraid.—That is, as 
the verses which follow show, he 
was the more afraid because of his 
wonder who Jesus really was. He 
must have heard of some of the 
current impressions as to His life 
and words; he had himself heard 
Him claim a kingdom which is not 
of this world; “his wife’s dream 
(Matt. xxvii. 19) had furnished an 
evil omen which the superstition 
of the most educated classes of the 
Roman empire would interpret as 
a message from the gods; and now 
he finds that the Jews speak of 
Him as one who claimed to be 
the Son of God. 

) And went again into the 
judgment hall, and saith unto 
Jesus.—He had brought Jesus 
out to the people. He now led 
Him back to the palace in order 
to inquire further of Him in 
private. 

Whence art thou ? — The 
question is based upon the claim to 
be Son of God, of which he had 
heard. He knew that Jesus was a 
Galilean before sending Him to 
Herod (Luke xxiii. 6). It is not 
of His earthly habitation, therefore, 
that he inquires, but of ‘His origin 
and nature. (Comp. the same word, 
and in the same senée, in chap. vill. 





14, ‘I know whence I came,” ang 
Matt. xxi. 25.) 

But Jesus gave him nol 
answer.—This silence of our 
Lord has seemed hard to under- 
stand, and very many and very 
different have been the explanations 
suggested. An explanation can 
only be suggested ; it cannot be 
given with any degree of certainty ; 
but that which seems most in har- 
mony with the position is that 
Pilate’s question was one which to 
him could not be answered in reality, 
and therefore was not answered in 
appearance. The answer had, in- 
deed, already been given (chap. 
xviii. 37), but he had treated it 
with the impatience which showed 
he could not receive it now. As 
he was not of the truth, he could 
not hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and therefore that voice’ did 
not speak to him. 

(0) Speakest thou not unto 
me ?—The position of the pronoun 
in the original is strongly emphatic 
—*To me dost Thou not speak?” 
Pilate is true to the vacillating 
character which now as’ man 
trembles before One who may be a 
Being from the other world, and 
nowas Roman governor expects that 
Being to tremble before him. 

Knowest thou not that I 
have power to crucify thee, 
and have power to release 
thee ? — The text of the better 
MSS. inverts the order, reading, 

. have power to release Thee, and 
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The power given 


to release thee? ® Jesus 
answered, Thou couldest 
have no power at all against 
me, except it were given 
thee from above: therefore 
he that delivered me unto 
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from above. 


thee hath the greater sin. 
¢2) And from thenceforth 
Pilate sought to release 
him: but the Jews. cried 
out, saying, If thou let this 
man go, thou art not 








have power to crucify Thee. 'Thisis 
the more natural order of thought 
—‘ Thy life is in my power; yea, 
and Thy death also.” 

@) Thou couldest have no 
power at all against me, ex- 
cept it were given thee from 
above. — Pilate had twice said, 


with something of the pride of his | ( 


position, “‘I have power.” Jesus 
says that he had of himself neither 
power of life nor power of death, 
that he had no power against Him 
but that which was given to him 
from above. By this is meant, of 
course, the power which was givsn 
to him by God, and the form in 
which it is expressed (“from 
above ”’) has a special force in con- 
nection with the question of verse 
8, ““ Whence comest Thou?” That 
power of which he boasted existed 
only because He against whom he 
boasts submitted to it of His own 
will. “He that cometh from above 
is above all’? (chap. iii. 31). But 
that power was given to him of 
God for the carrying out of the 
Messianic purposes which rendered 
the death of Jesus necessary. The 
position of Pilate was that of a half- 
conscious agent wielding this power. 
He indeed had sin, for he acted 
against his own better nature; but 
not the greater sin, fur he did not 
act against the full light of truth. 
He that delivered me unto 
thee hath the greater sin.— 
This cannot mean Judas, who is 
nowhere mentioned in this con- 





nection, and is excluded by the 
words “unto thee.” Judas delivered 
our Lord to the Jews. It was the 
Sanhedrin, and especially Caiaphas, 
the high priest, who, professing to re- 
present God on earth, had delivered 
up the Son of God, and had declared 
that by the law He ought to die. 
Comp. chaps. xi. 49; xviii. 14—28). 

(2) And from thenceforth 
Pilate sought to release him. 
—The words may be interpreted of 
time, as in the Authorised version, 
or of cause—“ For this reason Pilate 
sought to release Him.” The latter 
is more probable, as the reference 
seems to be to the attempt which 
he made at once. (Comp. Note on 
chap. vi. 66.) 

If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Cesar’s friend 
. ..— There was another weapon 
left in the armoury of their devices, 
against which no Roman governor 
was proof. ‘The jealous fear of 
Tiberius had made “treason” a 
crime, of which the accusation was 
practically the proof, and the proof 
was death. The pages of Tacitus 
and Suetonius abound with ex- 
amples of ruin wreaked on families 
in the nameof the ‘law of treason.” 
(Comp. Merivale: History of the 
Romans under the Empire, vol. v., 
p. 148 et seg.) Here was One who 
had claimed to be a king, and Pilate 
was seeking to release Him. They 
knew, indeed, that it was a claim 
to be “king” in a sense widely 
different from any which would 
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Jesus is Srought out 


Ceesar’s friend : whosoever 
maketh himself a king 
speaketh against Ceesar. 

(3) When Pilate there- 
fore heard that saying, he 
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to ‘‘ the Pavement.” 


brought Jesus fortn, and 
sat down in the judgment 
seat in a place that is called 
the Pavement, but in the ~ 
Hebrew, Gabbatha. “? And 








have affected the empire of Czesar; 
but Pilate has refused to condemn 
Him on the political charge with- 
out formal trial, and he has refused 
to accept their own condemnation 
of Jesus on the charge of blasphemy. 
He dare not refuse the force of an 
appeal which says that he is not 
Ceesar’s friend, and suggests an 
accusation against himself at Rome. 
See Note on Matt. xxvii. 2 for the 
special reasons which would lead 
Pilate to dread such an accusation. 

(8) When Pilate therefore 
heard that saying.—Better ... 
these sayings—i.e., the two sayings 
of the previous verse. 

He brought Jesus forth ... 
—Comp. verse 9. He hesitates no 
longer about the course to be taken. 
His own position and life may be 
in danger, and he prepares, there- 
fore, to pronounce the final sentence, 
which must necessarily be done 
from the public judgment seat out- 
side the palace. (Comp. Matt. 
xxvii. 19.) 

The Pavement, but in the 
Hebrew, Gabbatha. — Both 
these words occur here only, and 
are instances of the writer’s minute 
knowledge of the localitiesin Jeru- 
salem. It may have been better to 
have preserved the Greek name (Li- 
thostroton), as well as that by which 
the place was known in the Hebrew 
(Syro-Chaldaic) of the time. The 
word literally means “stone-paved,”’ 
and was the Greek name for the 
tesselated “pavement” of marble 
end coloured 


stones with which | 


| 





| 
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from the time of Sylla the Romans 
delighted to adorn the Preetorium. 
The Chaldee word means “an 
elevated place,” so that the one 
name was given to it from its form, 
and the other from the material of 
which it was made. Suetonius 
(Life, chap. xlvi.) tells us that 
Julius Cesar carried about with 
him such pieces of marble and stone, 
but the mention of the “place” 
bears the impression that it was a 
fixture in front of the Praetorium 
at Jerusalem, in which the Bema 
was placed; or it may have been a 
portion of the northern court of the 
sanctuary to which Pilate came out, 
if we identify the Preetorium with 
the tower Antonia. (Comp. Matt. 
xxvii. 27.) Josephus mentions 
that the whole of the Temple moun- 
tain was paved with this kind of 
Mosaic work (Warsy.5,§ 2. Caspari, 
Chron. Geogr., Introd., Eng. Trans., 

. 225). 

(4) And it was the prepara- 
tion of the passover.—Comp. 
Matt. xxvii. 52, and Excursus G: 
The Day of the Crucifixion of our 
Lord, p. 441. 

And about the sixth hour. 
—Comp. Matt. xxvii. 45; Mark 
xv. 26; Luke xxiii. 44. St. John’s 
statement of time (twelve o’clock) 
seems opposed to that of St. Mark, 
who states that the Crucifixion 
took place at “the third hour” 
(nine o’clock); and no solution of 
the discrepancy is wholly satis- 
factory. 

There are, as we way have 
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it was the preparation of 
the passover, and about the 
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sixth hour: and he saith 
unto the Jews, Behold your 














‘expected, some variations of MSS., 
and as early as the time of Eusebius 
we find a suggestion that “third” 
shovld be here read for “sixth.” 
No competent critic would, how- 
ever, for a moment admit that 
either in the parallel in St. Mark, 
or in this passage, there is even a 
strong presumption in favour of any 
reading except that of the Received 
text. 

The common supposition that 
St. John adopted the Roman divi- 
sion of hours, and that by ‘sixth 
hour” he meant six o'clock is 
egually unsatisfactory. (Comp. 
Notes on chaps. i. 39; iv. 6, 52; 
xi. 9,) Even if it could be proved 
that this method was in use at the 
time, the fact would not help us; 
for if we read this text as meaning 
six o’clock, it is as much too early 
for the harmony as twelve o'clock 
is too late. 

It is better, therefore, simply to 
admit that there is a difficulty 
arising from our ignorance of the 
exact order of events, or, it may be, 
of the exact words which the Evaa- 
gelists wrote. 

Candidly admitting this, and not 
attempting to explain it away, we 
may still note :— 

(1) That the earlier Gospels all 
make the darkness last from twelve 
until three (the sixth hour until the 
ninth hour). This is apparently 
intended to indicate the time of the 
Crucifixion, and they thus agree 
generally with St. John’s account. 

(2) That St. John distinguishes 
vetween the condemnation to be 
scourged (verse 1) and that to be 
srucified. In St. Matthew and St. 








Mark the flagellation is regarded 
as the preliminary and part of the 
punishment. If it was the third 
hour at which this commenced—- 
i.e., if the incident of verse 1 of 
this chapter is to be assigned to 
nine o’clock—then the Crucifixion 
itself would naturally come about 
twelve o’clock. 

(3) That St. John is not careful 
to give the time more than roughly 
“ about the sixth hour.’ The hours 
of that day may well be confused, 
for their sorrow would have made 
minutes seem as hours, and the sun, 
which on other days marked the 
hours, was on that day itself 
darkened. St. Matthew is equally 
uncertain at what exact time there 
was the cry with a loud voice (xxvii. 
46), and St. Luke does not give the 
exact time when the darkness com- 
menced (xxiii. 44). 

(4) That the third, sixth, and 
ninth hours (comp. Matt. xx. 3, 5) 
seem to have been, in common life, 
rough divisions of the day, corre- 
sponding to the watches of the 
night. An event occurring at ten 
o’clock might have been spoken of 
roughly as about the third hour, 
while it might, on the other hand, 
be thought of as within the division 
called the sixth hour. 

(5) That St. John’s narrative is 
that of an eye-witness, relating 
what he himself saw and remem- 
bered. 

Behold your King!— The 
words are spoken in bitter irony 
towards the Jews, as those in the 
following verse and those written 
over the cross (verse 19). (Comp, 
Matt. xxvii. 37.) 
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Jesus 1s led aavay 


King! ° But they cried 
out, Away with him, away 
with him, crucify him. 
Pilate saith unto them, 
Shall I crucify your King? 
The chief priests answered, 
We have no king but 
Ceesar. 

“® Then delivered he him 
therefore unto them to be 
crucified. And they took 
Jesus, and led him away. 


ST, JOHN, XIX. 


a Matt. 
27. 31. 


to be Crucified. 


“ And he bearing his cross 
went forth into a place 
called the place of a skull, 
which is called in the 
Hebrew Golgotha:“® where 
they crucified him, and two 
other with him, on either 
side one, and Jesus in the 
midst. 

“) And Pilate wrote a 
title, and put 2 on the 
cross. And the writing was, 








(5) But they cried out .. .— 
Better, they cried out therefore... 
They feel the sting of Pilate’s irony, 
therefore cry the more passionately, 
“ Away with Him, away with Him, 
crucify Him.” 

Shall I crucify your King ? 
—In the order of the Greek words 
“your King” comes emphatically 
first, ‘“ Your King—shall I crucify 
Him?” The taunt is uttered in 
its bitterest form. 

We have no king but 
Ceesar.— They are driven by 
Pilate’s taunt, and by their hatred 
of Jesus, to a denial of their own 
highest hopes. They who gloried 
in the Theocracy, and hoped for a 
temporal Messianic reign, which 
should free them from Roman 
bondage; they who boasted that 
they ‘were never in bondage to 
any man”’ (chap. viii. 33); they who 
were “chief priests” of the Jews, 
confess that Caesar is their only 
king. The words were doubtless 
meant, as those in verse 12, to drive 
Pilate to comply with their wishes, 
under the dread of an accusation 
at Rome. They had this effect. 

(6) Then delivered he him 


therefore unto them—i.e., to 





the chief priests. The Crucifixion 
was actually carried out by the 
Roman soldiers, acting under the 
direction of the chief priests, 

And led him away.—These 
words should probably be omitted. 

@7) For the way of the cross, 
comp. Matt. xxvii. 31—34; Mark 
xv. 20—23; Luke xxiii. 26—33, 
Tor the present passage, comp. 
especially the parallel words in 
Matt. xxvii. 33. 

(8) Comp. Matt. xxvii. 38; Mark 
xv. 27; Luke xxiii. 33, 34. 

(9) Comp. Matt. xxvii. 37; Mark 
xv. 26; Luke xxiii. 88. St. John 
speaks of the title placed over the 
cross. This was the common Roman 
name for an inscription of the kind, 
which was meant to give informa- 
tion of the crime for which the 
sentence of crucifixion had been 
given. St. Matthew calls it the 
“ accusation ;” St. Mark, “the 
superscription of the accusation ;” 
St. Luke, “the superscription.” 
(Comp. chap, xviii, 98.) The in- 
scription varies in word, though not 
in sense, in each of the narratives ; 
i.e, the Evangelists, in dealing 
with a written inscription, in which 
there could have been neither doubt 
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The ** Title” 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 
THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. ™ This title then 
read many of the Jews: 
for the place where Jesus 
was crucified was nigh to 
the city: and it was writ- 
ten in Hebrew, and Greek, 
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over the Cross 


and Latin. © Then said 
the chief priests of the 
Jews to Pilate, Write not, 
The King of the Jews; 
but that he said, I am King 
of the Jews. “™ Pilate an- 
swered, What I have writ- 
ten I have written. 








nor difficulty, have not been careful 
to give us the exact words. The 
fact is significant, as bearing upon 
the literary characteristics of the 
Gospels, and upon the value which 
the writers set upon exact accuracy 
in unimportant details. The reason 
of the variations may, of course, 
be traced to the fact that one or 
more of the accounts may be a 
translation from the Hebrew in- 
scription. 

(20) This and the following verses 
are peculiar to St. John, and furnish 
another instance of his exact know- 
ledge of what took place at Jeru- 
salem. 

Many of the Jews.—That is, 
of the hierarchical party, as gene- 
rally in this Gospel. (Comp. Note 
on chap. i. 19.) It has been some- 
times understood here of the people 
generally, because the inscription 
was written in the three languages ; 
put the last clause of the verse 
furnishes the reason for the action 
of the chief priests in the next 
verse. It would be better to punc- 
tuate the verses thus: “This title 
therefore read many of the Jews, 
because the place where Jesus was 
crucified was nigh to the city. And 
it was written in Hebrew, and 
Greek, and Latin. Therefore said 
the chief priests . . .” 

Nigh to the city.—Comp. 
Matt xxvii. 33. 





Hebrew, and Greek, and 
Latin.—“ Hebrew,” %.¢., the cur- 
rent Syro-Chaldaic, was the lan- 
guage of the people generally. The 
precise form which occurs here is 


‘used in the New Testament only 


by St. John (chaps. v. 2; xix. 138, 
17, 20; xx. 16; Rev. x. 11; xvi, 
16). “Greek” was the most widely- 
known language of the time. 
“Latin” was the official language 
of the Roman Empire. 

@) Then said the chief 
priests of the Jews to Pilate. 
— Better, Therefore said aay 
i.e., because the inscription could be 
read by all comers, and the Mes- 
sianic title, “King of the Jews,” 
would be exposed to scorn. Yet 
these are the men who said, in order 
to accomplish the death of Jesus, 
“We have no king but Cesar.” 

The expression, “ chief priests of 
the Jews,” occurs only here in the 
New Testament, perhaps in con- 
trast to the title, “King of the 
Jews,” to indicate that theiz 
anxiety about the title came from 
them as representatives of the 
national honour. 

What I have written I 
have written.—The words are 
a common formula to signify that 
the thing was done and could not 
be undone. There are frequent 
instances of similar expressions in 
the Rabbinical writings. 
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®) Then the soldiers, 
when they had crucified 
Jesus, took his garments, 
and made four parts, to 
every soldier a part ;* and 
also Ais coat: now the coat 
was without seam, woven! |1,° 
from the top throughout. 
“) They said therefore 
among themselves, Let us 
not rend it, but cast lots 
for it, whose it shall be: 


2 Or, 
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@ Matt. 
27, 35. 

b Ps, 22. 
18, 


T, 
wrought 


Clopas. 


Sor the Vesture. 


that the scripture might be 
fulfilled, which saith, They 
parted my raiment among 
them, and for my vesture . 
they did cast lots.’ These 
things therefore the soldiers 
did. 

© Now there stood by 
the cross of Jesushismother, 
and his mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Cleophas,? 
| and Mary Magdalene. 














(3) On verses 23, 24, comp. Matt. 
xxv. 85, 386; Mark xv. 24; Luke 
xxiii, 84. St. John’s account is 
again more full than any of the 
others. 

And made four parts, to 
every soldier a part.—The 
soldiers there who carried the sen- 
tence into execution were one of 
the usual quarternions (Acts xii. 4), 
under the command of a centurion. 

Also his coat: now the 
coat was without seam.— 
More exactly, the tunic, or wnder- 
garment. It reached from the neck 
to the feet, while the outer “ gar- 
ment’? was a square rug thrown 
round the body. Ordinarily the 
tunic consisted of two pieces con- 
nected at the shoulder by clasps; 
but that worn by Jesus was made 
in one piece. This seems to have 
been the rule with the priestly 
tunics. (Comp. the account of 
Aaron’s tunic in Jos. Ant. iii. 7 § 4.) 

4) That the scripture 
might be fulfilled. — (Comp. 
Matt. 1. 22. 

They parted my raiment 
among them.—The quotation is 
from Ps. xxii. 18, closely following 
the Greek translation. 





() Verses 25—27 relate an in- 
cident which is found in St. John 
only. 

Mary the wife of Cleophas, 
and Mary Magdalene.—Better, 
Mary the (wife) of Clopas, as in 
margin. This Clopas is usually 
identified with Alpheus. (Comp. 
Matt. x. 3, xxvii. 56.) The ques- 
tion arises, Are there three or four 
women mentioned here ?—i.e., Is 
“ Mary the (wife) of Clopas” sister 
of Mary the mother of our Lord? 
or does St. John mean by “ His 
mother’s sister” an unnamed 
woman, who may not improbably 
be his own mother, Salome, whom 
he nowhere mentions? The ques- 
tion cannot be answered with 
certainty ; but upon the whole, the 
balance of evidence inclines to the 
view that we have four persons 
here mentioned in two pairs: “ Hig 
mother and His mother’s sister; 
Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary 
Magdalene.” As early as the 
second century, the Peshito Syriac 
version adopted this view, and in- 
serted “and” after the word sister. 
(Comp. Matt. xxviii. 1 and Luke 
xxiv. 18, and Exeursus C on The 
Brethren of the Lord, p. 432.) 
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“When Jesus therefore 
saw his mother, and the 
disciple standing by, whom 
he loved, he saith unto his 
mother, Woman, behold thy 
son! ©) Then saith he to 
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standing by the Cross. 


the disciple, Behold thy 
mother! And from that 
hour that disciple took her 
unto his own home. 

@) After this, Jesus 
{knowing that all things 








@6) The disciple standing 
by, whom he loved.—Comp. 
Note on chap. xili. 23. 

Woman, behold thy son!— 
Comp. Note on chap. ii. 4. There 
were those who were called the 
“brethren of the Lord”? who may 
seem to us to have been of nearer 
relationship (comp. Matt. xiii. 55), 
but He regards whosoever doeth 
the will of His Father which is in 
heaven, as “‘ brother and sister and 
mother.” (Comp. Matt. xii. 46 et 
seg.) Henow sees standing by the 
cross her who by His death will 
be left without son as well as with- 
out husband, for the silence of the 
history can only be accounted for 
on the supposition that Joseph was 
already dead; and in the tender- 
ness of His love He commits her to 
the care of him whom He Himself 
had loved beyond others, because 
beyond others he could receive His 
love. 

@7) Behold thy mother !— 
The solemn committal is a double 
one. The loving heart of the dis- 
ciple should find, as well as give, 
sympathy and support in the love 
of the mother. The sympathy in 
their common loss is to be the 
source of love for each other. 

And from that hour.—The 
words do not necessarily mean, 
but they certainly may mean, that 
St. John at once took Mary away 
from the scene that a mother’s 
heart could hardly bear; but he is 
himself present (verse 35), and the 





whole account, brief as if is, is that 
of an eye-witness. 

Unto his own home.—Comp. 
Note on chap. i. 11, and Jntro- 
duction, pp. 1,6. The word is used 
in chap. xvi. 32. of the lodging or 
sojourning place of the Apostles. 
The meaning here is that whatever 
was his home became hers. 

(78) Comp. accounts of the dark- 
ness and death in Matt. xxvii. 45— 
50; Mark xv. 33—51; Luke xxiii, 
4446, 

Knowing that all things 
were now accomplished, that 
the scripture might be ful- 
filled.—It is difficult to give the 
exact meaning of the words in 
English. In the original the 
words for “accomplished” ard 
“ fulfilled’? are derived from the 
same root, and the latter word is 
not the ordinary formula of quota- 
tion which we have had, ¢.g., in 
chap. xiii. 18 (see Note there). The 
Vulgate has ‘“ Postea sciens Jesus 
quia omnia conswmmata sunt ut 
consummaretur Scriptura.” Perhaps 
the nearest English rendering is 
“that all things were now com- 
pleted that the Scripture might be 
accomplished.” But then there 
arises the difficult question, Is this 
connected with the words which 
follow, or not? The margin as- 
sumes that it is, and refers to Ps. 
lxix. 21. On the other hand (1) St. 
John’s custom is to quote the ful- 
filment of Scripture as seen in the 


‘event after its occurrence; (2) ho 
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“ T Thirst.” 


were now accomplished, 
that the scripture might 


be fulfilled, saith, I thirst.¢)*25 


©) Now there was seta 
vessel full of vinegar: and 
they filled a spunge with’ 
vinegar, and put a upon 


ST. JOHN, XIX. 


“ Tt is Finished.” 


nyssop, and put 7z to his 
mouth, © When Jesus 
therefore had received the 
vinegar, he said, Tes 
finished: and he bowed his 
head, and gave up. the 
ghost. 








does not here use the ordinary 
words which accompany such a 
reference; (3) the actual meaning 
of “knowing that all things were 
now accomplished” seems to ex- 
clude the idea of a further accom- 
plishment, and to refer to the 
whole life which was an accomplish- 
ment of Scripture; (4) the context 
of words as they occur in the Psalm 
(verse 22 et seg.) cannot be under- 
stood of our Lord. There seems 
to be good reason, therefore, for 
understanding the words “ that the 
Scripture might be completed,” of 
the events of the whole life, and 
not ‘of the words which imme- 


diately follow. 
I thirst.—He had refused the 
usual stupefying drink at the 


moment of crucifixion (comp. Matt. 
xxvii. 34, 48), but now all has 
been accomplished, the moment of 
His departure is at hand, and He 
seeks relief from the physical 
agony of the thirst caused by His 
wounds. 

@) Now there was set a 
vessel full of vinegar.—This 
vessel of the ordinary sour wine 
drunk by the Roman soldiers was 
placed near in order to be given to 
those who were crucified, Thirst 
was always an accompaniment of 
fleath by crucifixion, and that the 
vessel of wine was prepared for 
this purpose is made probable by 
the mention of the sponge and 








hyssop. Matt. xxvii. 
28.) 

And put it upon hyssop.— 
This detail is peculiar to St. John. 
Bochart (Hierozoicon, i. 2, 50) thinks 
that the plant was marjoram, or 
some plant like it, and he is borne 
out by ancient tradition. The 
stalks, from a foot to a foot and a 
half high, would be sufficient to 
reach to the cross. The plant is 
named in one other passage in the 
New Testament (Heb. ix. 29), and 
is frequent in the Greek of the Old 
Testament. The Hebrew word is 
ézov, and the identification must 
always be uncertain, because we 
cannot know whether the Greek 
translation is based upon an iden- 
tification of the plant, or upon a 
similarity in the sound of the 
names. 

6°) It is finished. — That is 
(comp. verse 28, and chap, xvii. 4), 
the work which God had given 
Him to do. (Comp. Matt. xxvii. 50, 
and Luke xxiii. 46.) This word is 
the expression by Jesus Himself of 
what St. John had expressed by 
saying, ‘‘Jesus knowing that all 
things were now finished, that the 
Scriptures should be fulfilled.” 

The order of the seven words of 
the cross will be, (1) ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not 
what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34); 
(2) ‘‘ Verily I say unto thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise 


(Comp. 
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The Breaking 


©) The Jews therefore, 
because it was the prepara- 
tion, that the bodies should 
not remain upon the cross 
on the sabbath day, (for 
that sabbath day was an 
high day,) besought Pilate 
that their legs might be 


ST. JOHN, XIX. 


of the Legs. 


broken, and that they might 
|be taken away. ©) Then 
came the soldiers, and brake 
the legs of the first, and of 
the other which was cruci- 
fied with him. © But 
when they came to Jesus, 
and saw that he was dead 








(Luke xxiii. 43); (3) ‘ Woman, 
behold thy son,” “Behold thy 
mother” (chap. xix. 26, 27); (4) 
“Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? ” 
(Matt. xxvii. 46, Mark xv. 34); 
(5) “I thirst” (verse 28); (6) “It 
is finished ” (verse 29); (7) “Into 
Thy hands I commend My Spirit ” 
(Luke xxiii. 46). 

And he bowed his head.— 
This reminiscence of the very atti- 
tude of the last moments is peculiar 
to St. John. 

And gave up the ghost.— 
Comp. chap. x. 18; Matt. xxvii. 50; 
Mark xv. 37; and Luke xxiii. 46. 
Ajl the expressions used lay stress 
on the voluntary action of the 
death. 

@1) The account of the piercing of 
the side (verses 31—37) is peculiar 
to St. John. 

The preparation, ... an 
high day.—Comp. Lzeursus G: 
The Day of the Crucifixion of our 
Lord, p. 441. The Roman custom 
was to allow the bodies to remain 
on the cross. To the Jews this was 
defilement (Deut. xxi, 22, 23), 
against which they were the more 
anxious to take precaution because 
the approaching Sabbath was “an 
high day.’’ 

That their legs might be 
broken. — The breaking of the 
legs by means of clubs was a Roman 
punishment, known by the name 





of erurifragium, which sometimes 
accompanied crucifixion, and ap- 
pears also to have been used asa . 
separate punishment. It is not 
otherwise clear that its purpose 
was, or that its effect would be, to 
cause death, but this is the im- 
pression we derive from the present 
context (verse 33), 

(2) Then came the soldiers, 
- . -—The words do not mean, as 
they have sometimes been under- 
stood, that other soldiers came, but 
refer to the quaternion before 
named (verse 23), who had natu- 
rally fallen back from the crosses, 
and are here represented as com- 
ing forward to complete their 
work, The mention of the 
“first”? and the “other” suggests 
that they formed two pairs, and 
began on either side breaking the 
legs of the thieves crucified with 
Jesus. 

(#3) And saw that he was 
dead already, . . ._The only 
explanation of their not breaking 
the legs of Jesus seems to be that. 
the purpose of the erurifragium 
was to ensure death, or, in any 
case, prevent the possibility of 
escape. Crucifixion itself would 
not necessarily cause death for 
several days, nor, indeed, at all, 
but Jesus had by His own 
will committed His spirit to His 
Father. 
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The Pierced Side. 


already, they brake not his 
legs: © but one of the 
soldiers with a spear pierced 
his side, and forthwith came 


ST. JOHN, XIX. Zhe “Blood and Water.” 


there out blood and water. 
©) And he that saw 2 bare 
record, and his record is 
true: and he knoweth that 








(4) But one of the soldiers 
with a spear pierced his side. 
—They’had seen that He was dead, 
and therefore did not break the 
legs. To cause death was not, 
then, the object in piercing the 
side; and yet it may have seemed 
to make death doubly sure. The 
word rendered “pierced” occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament, 
but it is certain, from chap. xx. 27, 
that the act caused a deep wound, 
and that the point of the lance 
therefore penetrated to the interior 
organs of the body. If the soldier 
stood before the cross, this wound 
would naturally be in the left side. 

And forthwith came there 
out blood and water.—Various 
physiological explanations have 
been given of this fact, such as— 
(1) that the lance pierced the peri- 
cardium, which contained a small 
quantity of watery lymph, which 
immediately flowed out; and also 
the heart, from which the blood 
flowed, the actual death taking 
place at this moment; (2) that the 
physical death of Christ resulted 
from rupture of the heart, and that 
the cavities of the heart and the 
surrounding vessels contained a 
watery fluid; (3) that decomposition 
of the blood in the corpse had taken 
place, the solid matter being sepa- 
rated from the fluid, so that it would 
appear to be blood mixed with water. 

‘Whatever solution we adopt, it 
is clear that death had taken place 
some time previously (verse 380), 
and that, while we cannot say 
which physical explanation is the 





true one, there is within the region 
of natural occurrences quite sufii- 
cient to account for the impression 
on the mind of St. John which he 
records here. We have to think of 
the disciple whom Jesus loved look. 
ing at the crucified and pierced 
body of his Lord, and remembering 
the picture in later years, and telling 
that there flowed from that pierced 
side both blood and water. For 
the impression made by the fact on 
St. John’s mind, comp. especially 
1 John v. 5, 6. 

(5) And he that saw it bare 
record, and his record is 
true.—Comp. chap. i. 7. It may 
be better to render the word here, 
as elsewhere, by ‘“ witness,’ in 
order that we may get the full force 
of its frequent recurrence. The 
writer speaks of himself in the third 
person (comp. Introduction, p. 15), 
laying stress upon the specially 
important fact that it was an eye- 
witness—“ he that saw it’—whe 
testified to the fact, and one who 
therefore knew it to be true. The 
word rendered “true”’ in this clause 
is the emphatic word for “ideally 
true,” which is familiar to the 
readers of this Gospel. (Comp. 
chap. i. 9.) It answers to the idea 
of what evidence should be, because 
it is the evidence of one who him- 
self saw what he witnesses. 

And he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye might 
pbelieve.—The witness was ideally 
true, and therefore the things 
witnessed were actually true. He 
cannot doubt this, and he testifies 
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ST. JOHN, XIX. 


not Broken.” 


he saith true, that ye might |* *-| ture should be fulfilled, A 


believe. © For these things 
were done, that the scrip- 


it in order that others may find in 
these truths ground for, and the 
confirmation of, their faith. 

@8) For these things were 
done (better, came to pass), that 
the scripture should be ful- 
filled.—_The emphatic witness of 
the previous verse is not therefore 
to be confined to the one fact of 
the flowing of the blood and the 
water, but to the facts in which the 
fulfilment of Scripture was accom- 
plished, and which establish the 
Messiahship of Jesus. 

He saw—that which might have 
seemed an accidental occurrence— 
that they brake not the legs of 
Jesus; he saw—that which might 
have seemed a sort of instinct of 
the moment—that the Roman sol- 
dier pierced the side of Jesus; he 
saw in the water and blood which 
flowed from it visible proof that 
Jesus was the Son of man; but he 
saw, too, that these incidents were 
part of the divine destiny of the 
Messiah which the prophets had 
foretold, and that in them the 
Scripture was fulfilled. 

A bone of him shall not be 
broken.—The reference is, as the 
margin gives it, to the Paschal 
Lamb, in which the Baptist had 
already seen a type of Christ 
(comp. Note on chap. i. 29), and 
which St. Paul afterwards more 
definitely identifies with Him 
(1 Cor. v. 7). It is not equally ap- 
posite to refer to Ps. xxxiv. 20, as 


the thought there is of preservation | 


Num.9. bone of him shall not be 
Ps. $4. | broken.* 


6 And again 


@7) They shall look on him 
whom they pierced.— The 
words, as they occur in the Author- 
ised version of the prophecy are, 
“They shall look upon Me whom 
they have pierced,” but the read- 
ing which St. John has followed is 
that of many MSS., and is adopted 
by many Rabbinic (as Rashi and 
Kimchi) and many modern authori- 
ties (as Ewald and Geiger). The 
Greek translation (LXX.) of the 
prophet avoided the strong word 
“ pierced,” as applied to Jehovah, 
and substituted for it ‘ insulted.” 
St. John translates the original 
Hebrew freely for himself (comp. 
Rey. i. 7), and gives the undoubted 
meaning of the Hebrew word, 
translating it by the same Greek 
word which is used by Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Symmachus. He 
thinks of the prophecy which 
spoke of Jehovah as pierced by 


| His people, and sees the fulfilment 


of it in the Messiah pierced on the 
cross. 

For the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, comp. Notes on chaps. viii. 
28 and xii. 32. Jewish Rabbis, 
and Greek proselytes, and Roman 
soldiers alike looked, as they stood 
before the cross, on Him whom 
they pierced. ‘That scene is typical. 
He shall draw all men unto Him, 
and the moral power over the heart 
of humanity will be the heart of 
love, which loves, and therefore 
saves, him that has pierced it 
through and through. ‘‘ God com- 


in life, but the words of the Psalm | mendeth His love toward us, in 


are doubtless themselves a poctic 





|that while we were yet sinnera 


adaptation of the words of Exodus. | Christ died for ™#.” 
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The Body is 


another scripture saith, 
They shall look on him 


ST. JOHN, XIX. 


s EwBaludd 


6) And there came also 
Nicodemus, which at the 


whom they pierced. «Zech. | first came to Jesus by night, 
®) And after this Joseph and brought a mixture of 
of Arimathea,’ being a dis-|? Mt | myrrh and aloes, about 


ciple of Jesus, but secretly 
for fear of the Jews, be- 
sought Pilate that he might 
take away the body of 
Jesus: and Pilate gave him 
leave. He came therefore, 
and took the body of Jesus. 


an hundred pound weight. 
) Then took they the body 
of Jesus, and wound it in 
linen clothes with the spices, 
as the manner of the Jews 
is to bury. “? Now in the 
place where he was cruci- 








(38) For the burial comp. generally 
Matt. xxvu. 57—61; Mark xv, 42 
—47; Luke xxiii. 50—A6. 

Joseph of Arimatheea.—The 
place is probably the Ramah of 
1 Sam. 1.419. Of the person we 
know only what we read here and 
in the parallel passages. A legend 
makes him founder of the Church 
at Glastonbury. 

But secretly for fear of the 
Jews.—This is the only additional 
fact which St. John supplies with 
regard to Joseph. He places him 
in these verses side by side with 
Nicodemus, and ascribes the same 
trait of character to both. 

9) Nicodemus, which at 
the first came to Jesus by 
night.—He is mentioned only by 
St. John. (Comp. Notes on chaps. 
iii. 1, 2, and vii. 50.) 

A mixture of myrrh and 
aloes.—Tor “myrrh,’’ comp. Matt. 
ii. 11. “ Aloes”’ are not elsewhere 
mentioned in the New Testament, 
but they are joined with myrrh in 
the Messianic Psalm xly. 8. The 
aloe is an Eastern odoriferous 
wood—to be distinguished from 





the aloes of commerce—and chips 
of the better kinds are now said to | 


be worth their weight in gold. The 
myrrh and aloes were probably 
pulverised and mixed together, and 
then placed in the linen in which 
the body was wrapped. 

About an hundred pound 
weight.—Comp. Notes on chap. 
xii. 3 et seg. The quantity is clearly 
much more than could have been 
placed in the linen which sur- 
rounded the body ; but the offering 
was one of love, and part of it may 
have been placed in the sepulchre. 
We read of the burial of Asa, that 
they “laid him in the bed which 
was filled with sweet odours and 
divers kinds of spices prepared by 
the apothecaries’ art” (2 Chron. 
xvi. 14). 

(°) And wound it in linen 
clothes.—Comp. Luke xxvi. 12. 
The same word does not occur there, 
but the manner of the Jews to 
bury has been also illustrated in 
the Note on chap. xi. 44. 

@) There was a garden.— 
Comp. chap. xviii. 1. St. John’s 
account makes the choice of the 
sepulchre depend on its nearness to 
the place of crucifixion ; the account 
in the earlier Gospels makes it de- 
pend on the fact that the sepulchre 
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fied there was a garden ; 
and in the garden a new 


ST. JOHN, XxX. 


Mary Magdalene. 


sepulchre was nigh at 


hand. 


sepulchre, wherein was 

neverman yetlaid. “There; 42" | CHAPTER XX.-- 

laid they Jesus therefore © The first day of the week 

because of the Jews’ pre- |*2*#* |cometh Mary Magdalene 
Mark 


paration. day; for the 


early,” when it was vet 











belonged to Joseph. The one ac- 
count implies the other; and the 
burial, under the circumstances, 
required both that the sepulchre 
should be at hand, and that its 
owner should be willing that the 
body should be placed in it. 

A new sepulchre, wherein 
was never man yet laid.—An 
emphatic combination of the two 
statements made in Matt. xxvii. 60 
and Luke xxiii. 53, 

(#2) The Jew’s preparation 
day.— Comp. verses 14, 31, and 
Excursus G: The Day of the Cru- 
cifizion of our Lord, p. 441. 


xX. 


(6. The Climax of Faith. 
Resurrection and Ap- 
pearances of Jesus 
(chap. xx.). 

(1) Sr. Perer anp Sr. Joun ar 
THE EMPTY SEPULCHRE. 
THEY SEE AND BELIEVE 
(verses 1—10), 

(2) Mary MacpaLenz AT THE 
Seputcure. THe ANGELS. 
“RaBBoni.””? CHANGED Con- 
pitions oF Lirz (verses 
11—18). 

(3) Tue First APPEARANCE TO 
THE Ten, PEACE TO THEM 
AND TO THE WoRLD (verses 
19—28). 

(4) THz APPEARANCE 10 THE 








Eveven. ‘My Lorp ann 
my Gop”’ (verses 24—29), 

(5) Crosz oF THE ORIGINAL Gos- 
PEL AT THIS HIGHEST REACH 
or Farrn, Its Oxssect: 
Lire tTHRouGH BELIEVING 
(verses 30, 31).] 


@) For the visit of the women to 
the sepulchre, and their announce- 
ment to the disciples (verses 1, 2), 
comp. generally Matt. xxviii. 1— 
4,8; Mark. xvi. 1—4, 8; Luke 
xxiv. 1—8, 9—11. ach of the 
three narratives separates the re- 
turn from the visit by an account 
of the appearance of the angels at 
the sepulchre. 

The first day of the week. 
—The same phrase occurs in Luke 
xxiveli 

Cometh Mary Magdalene. 
—St. Matthew has “ Mary Magda- 
lene and the other Mary;” St. 
Mark has, ‘‘ Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome;” St. Luke has, “The 
women which had come with Him 
from Galilee” (xxiii. 55), and enu- 
merates them in xxiv. 10, as ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary 
the mother of James, and the others 
with them.” St. John speaks of 
only one of the group, who was 
specially prominent. 

And seeth the stone taken 
away from the sepulchre.— 
This fact is made emphatic in al} 


Peter and John 


dark, unto the sepulchre, 
and seeth the stone taken 
away from the sepulchire. 
® Then she runneth, and 
cometh to Simon Peter, 


and to the other disciple,? \° 3) 


2). 30, 


whom Jesus loved, and 
saith unto them, They have 
taken away the Lord out 


ST. JOHN, XX. 


run to the Sepulchre 


of the sepulchre, and we 
know not where they have 
laid him. ™ Peter there- 
fore went forth, and that 
other disciple, and came to 
the sepulchre. © So they 
ran both together: and the 
other disciple did outrun 
Peter, and came first to 











the accounts. 
xxiv. 2. 

?) To Simon Peter, and to 
the other disciple—St. Mat- 
thew has, ‘‘to His disciples ;” St. 
Luke has, “to the Eleven, and to 
all the rest.” St. John relates only 
that announcement of which he 
had special personal knowledge. 

For ‘the other disciple” comp. 
Introduction, p.15. For the con- 
nection between St. John and St. 
Peter comp. Introduction, p. 5. 

Whom Jesus loved.—Comp. 
Note on chaps. xi. 3; xxi. 15. The 
word here used of St. John is that 
which is used of Lazarus in chap. 
xi. 3. It is not the word which 
occurs in chaps, xix. 26, xxi. 7, 20. 

We know not where they 
have laid him.—The plural has 
frequently been pressed to prove 
that Mary included the other 
women with herself in what she 
says—t.e., that St. John’s narrative 
here implies that of the earlier 
Gospels. This certainly may be so, 
but we cannot say more than this. 
It certainly may be that, in her 
feeling of despair, she speaks 
generally of the utter hoplessness 
of human effort, whether her own 
or that of others. It is the pas- 
sionate cry of her woman’s heart. 
They have not only crucified the 
Tord, but have robbed the body of 


See especially Luke 








the resting-place which love had 
provided for it, and of the tender 
care with which love was seeking 
to surround it—“ They have taken 
away the Lord; and we know not 
to what fresh indignity their 
hatred, against which even the 
grave is not proof, has subjected 
the body of Him whom we have 
loved. We know not where they 
have laid Him.” 

@) The details of the visit of 
Peter and John (verses 8—10) are 
peculiar to this Gospel. St. Luke 
mentions the visit of Peter only 
(xxiv. 12, but comp. verse 23); but 
here we have the whole scene pic- 
tured with all the vividness and 
exactness of one who stated what 
he himself saw and took part in. 

Peter therefore went forth, 
and . . . came to the sepul- 
chre.—In the original there is a 
change of tense here; the latter 
verb expressing the continuance of 
the journey towards the sepulchre. 

(4) So they ran both together: 
and the other disciple did 
outrun Peter.—This is simply 
the result of the greater activity of 
John, who was probably younger 
than his companion. The thought 
that love outran doubt or fear, 
which has often been connected 
with the words, is not in harmony 
with the context, for “ Peter there. 
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the sepulchre. © And he 
stooping down, and looking 
in, saw the linen clothes 
lying ; 3 yet went he not in. 
© ‘Then cometh Simon Peter 
following him, and went 
into the sepulchre, and 
seeth the linen clothes lie, 





ST. JOHN, XX. 


The Napkin. 


® and tke napkin, that was 
about his head, not lying 
with the linen clothes, but 
wrapped together in a place 
by itself. © Then went in 
also that other disciple, 
which came first to the 
sepulchre, and he saw, and 





fore went forth” as soon as he 
heard Mary’s words (verse 3) ; and 
Peter it was who first entered into 
the sepulchre (verse 6). 

@) And he stooping down, 
and looking in, saw the linen 
clothes lying.—Better, . . seeth 
the linen clothes lying. ‘he tense 
still describes the scene as it 
actually occurred. The words 
“looking in” rightly complete 
the meaning. (Comp. Note on 
chap. xi. 38, and for the word, 
Luke xxiv. 12.) It is used again 
in the New Testament only in 
verse 11, Jas. i. 25, and 1 Pet. i. 
12. It meant, originally, to stoop 
sideways, and was used, ¢.., of a 
_ harp-player; then, to stoop over, 

eer into, inquire into. For the 
“ linen clothes,” comp. chap. xix. 
40. 

Yet went he not in.—He is 
restrained by wonder, not unac- 
companied, perhaps, by fear, at 
what he sees; and waits for his 
friend and companion. 

®) And went into the 
sepulchre, and seeth the 
linen clothes lie.—Better,... 
beholdeth the linen clothes lie. The 
word is not the same as that in 
verse 5, but expresses the close 


observation of the linen clothes by ; 


St. Peter, while St. John did but 
see them from without. 
And the napkin, that 





was about his head.—Comp. 
Note on chap. xi. 44. 

Wot lying with the linen 
clothes, but wrapped to- 
gether . .—This was not seen 
from without (verse 5), but was in 
a separate place, perhaps on the 
inner side of the sepulchre. In 
this description and in this verse 
the minute knowledge and remem- 
brance of an eye-witness reaches 
its climax. The very fact that the 
napkin was folded did not escape 
the writer’s eye, nor fade from hiy 
memory. 

Then went in also that 
other disciple . . ._If the vivid 
details of this picture impress us 
with the fact that we are in the 
presence of an eye-witness, none 
the less do the traits of character 
remind us of all that we know from 
other sources of the actors in the 
scene. The bold impetuosity of 
St. Peter, and the gentle reverence 
of St. John, are represented in 
him who quickly entered into the 
sepulchre, and in him who stood 
gazing into it, and afterwards went 
in. He went in, “ therefore,’ as 
the original exactly means, because 
he heard from Peter of what he 
had seen. 

And he saw, and believed. 
—The gentler character was also 
the more receptive, and this appears 
to be intimated in this yerse, 
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Tie Disciples go Home. ST. JOHN, XX. 


believed. . © For as yet 
they knew not the scrip- 
ture, that he mustrise again 
from the dead. © Then 
the disciples went away 
again unto their own 
home. 


Mary sees Angels 


@) But Mary stood with- 
eut at the sepulchre weep- 
ing: and as she wept, she 
stooped down, and looked 
into the sepulchre, “? and’ 
seeth two angels in white 
sitting, the one at the head, 








Nothing is said of St. Peter’s faith, 
but St. John seems to unveil for 
us}the inner history of his own 
spiritual life. The word for “see” 
is different from either of those 
used before in verses 5 and 6. It 
is not that he saw, as from a dis- 
tance, nor yet that he beheld that 
which was immediately presented 
to the gaze; it is not that he saw 
in any merely physical sense, but 
that he saw with the eye of the 
mind, and grasped the truth which 
lay beneath the phenomena around 
him. He saw, and he who had 
believed before, found in this fact 
the stepping-stone to a higher 
faith. (Comp. Note on chap. ii, 
al) 

®) For as yet they knew 
not the scripture.—This ex- 
plains in what sense it was that St. 
John now believed. Up to this 
time they knew not the meaning of 
the Scripture which foretold the 
Resurrection; but from that mo- 
ment at least they recognised in 
the fact of the absent body of 
Christ the truth that He must rise 
again. (Comp. Notes on chap. ii. 
21, 22.) 

That he must rise again 
from the dead.—Comp. espe- 
cially Luke xxiv. 26, 44. 

(@°) Then the disciples went 
away again unto their own 
home.—The meaning is, of course, 
“to their lodgings in Jerusalem.” 





They had accomplished the object of 
their visit to the sepulchre. One, 
at least, had realised, and he must 
have told his thoughts to his friend, 
that the Lord was not to be looked 
for in the empty grave, and that 
Mary’s fears (verse 2) were ground. 
less. No enemies had taken the 
body away. They return, then, 
with hearts filled with this truth, 
to ponder over its meaning, or to 
tell it to others of the Eleven, or to 
wonder and to wait until He should 
come again to them, as He had 
promised. 

@) But Mary stood (better, 
was standing) without at the 
sepulchre weeping.—She had 
before gone back as soon as she 
saw that the stone was taken away 
(verses 1 and 2), and had told the 
two disciples of what she found. 
She was left behind by them in 
their haste to reach the sepulchre, 
but has followed them; and now 
that they have returned with the 
joy of a new and fuller faith, she 
remains without the sepulchre, not 
venturing to enter, and giving vent 
in tears to the sorrow that weighs 
upon her heart. 

She stooped down, and 
looked into the sepulchre.— 
Comp. Note on verse 5. 

(2) And seeth two angels 
in white sitting.—Comp. gene- 
rally on the vision of angels, Matt. 
xxviii, 5—7; Mark. xvi. 5--7; 
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Jesus Himseif 


and the othérat thé feet) > 
where the body of Jesus 
had lain. © And they 
say unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? She saith 
unto them, Because they 


~ ST. JOHN, XX. 


Appears to her. 


have taken away my Lord. 
and I know not where they 
have laid him. © And 
when she had thus said, she 
turned herself back, and 
saw Jesus standing, and 








Luke xxiv. 4—8. This is to be 
regarded as a distinct vision to 
Mary, which, from the fulness 
with which it is recorded, we must 
suppose that she herself related to 
the Evangelist. (Comp. Jntroduc- 
tion, p. 28). It rests, therefore, 
upon her testimony, and, as a 
vision to her only, may seem to be 
less certainly objective than the 
other appearances. Great caution 
is, however, necessary in estimating 
the truth of that which is wholly 
beyond the application of our ordi- 
mary canons of evidence. If we 
admit the, earlier vision of angels, 
of which there were several wit- 
nesses, there can be no reason for 
rejecting this; and if the evidence 
was at the\time sufficient to con- 
vince the Hyvangelist, who himself 
had seen no such vision, but was 
guided by the Spirit to accept and 
record this, as seen by Mary, we 
have a decisive judgment of higher 
authority than any which criticism 
can attain. 

With the words “in white ”’ 
we are, of course, to understand 
raiment. The ellipsis is frequent 
in the classic, and indeed in all, 
writers. 

The one at the head, and 
the other at the feet.—The 
idea is apparently that of sitting 
and watching the body. She had 
feared that some outrage had been 
wrought upon the body; but God 
had given His angels charge con- 
cerning Him. 





03) And they say unto her, 
Woman, why weepest thou ? 
—Comp. Matt. xxviii. 5. 

Because they have taken 
away my Lord.—The passion- 
ate feeling of verse 2 still has 
entire possession of her mind. It 
is now more fervent, for she is not 
addressing her own friends and 
the Lord’s disciples: ‘*‘ They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid Him.” 
(Comp. Note on the plural, “we 
know not,’ in verse 2.) She is 
here alone, speaking to strangers, 
and may, therefore, have used the 
singular, whether she went in the 
early morning with other women 
or not. 

(4) And saw Jesus stand- 
ing, and knew not that it 
was Jesus.—There is no need to 
imagine an external cause for her 
turning round, and if there was 
one it is useless for us to ask what 
it was. She has expressed her 
woe, and turns aside again to 
weep, when she sees another form. 
Weighed down by her sorrow, not 
looking intently, it may be, ot 
seeing indistinctly through teer- 
filled eyes, she does not recognise 
her Lord. We know not what the 
appearance was. Figure, feature, 
clothing there must have been; 
but these differing, in this as in 
other manifestations, from those 
with which they had been familiar. 
She, perhaps, hardly looked at all, 
but supposed that the only person 
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Jesus reveals 


knew not that it was Jesus, 
%)*Jesus saith unto her, 
Woman, why weepest thou? 
whom seekest thou? She, 
supposing him to be the 
gardener, saith unto him, 


ST. JOHN, XX. 


Himself to her, 


Sir, if thou have borne him 
hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid him, and I will 
take him away. °° Jesus 
saith unto her, Mary. She- 
turned herself, and saith 








there at that early hour would be 
the keeper of the garden. 

(5) Sir, if thou have borne 
him hence . . The word ren- 
dered ‘Sir’ is generally a mark 
of respect, but like the correspond- 
ing word in most languages, was 
also used to a stranger, and even 
to an inferior. The “gardener,” 
moreover, corresponded more to 
what we should calla “ bailiff.” He 
would have been a servant of 
Joseph of Arimathea, and as such 
may have become known to Mary 
at the time of embalming. She 
says, with emphasis, ‘‘ If thow hast 
borne Him hence ;” turning away 
from the angels to address him. 
The word rendered “borne” here 
means properly ‘to bear,” and 
then “bear away,” “remove,” and 
then “remove secretly.” (Comp. 
chap. xii. 6.) Of this last meaning 
there are many undoubted examples 
in Josephus, and this seems clearly 
to be the thought here. 

Tell me where thou hast 
laid him, and I will take 
him away.—Three times she 
refers to the Lord simply by the 
pronoun “ Him.’ She has named 
Him in the previous verse, and 
perhaps thinks that the gardener 
had heard those words; but the im- 
pression formed from her eager 
words is that her own mind is so 
entirely filled with the one subject, 
that she supposes it to be in the 
minds of others. The same pas- 
aionate eagerness is heard in the 





words which follow. Devotion 
such as hers does not weigh diffi- 
culties. A place of safety for that 
sacred body is the object of her 
will; and that will neither dreads 
danger nor sees that the task would 
be physically impossible, but asserts 
in the confidence of its own 
strength, ‘‘and J will take Him 
away.” 

(6) Jesus saith unto her, 
Mary.—It is to that devoted love 
that the first words of the risen 
Lord are spoken. He who knew 
her whole past, and knew that her 
devotion to Him had sprung from 
the freedom from the thraldom of 
evil which He had wrought for her, 
is near to that woman weeping by 
the grave-side, while Apostles, even 
the true-hearted Peter and the 
loving John, have gone to their 
own homes. The voice of God is 
always most quickly heard by the 
hearts that love Him ; the presence 
of God is never so truly felt as in 
the utter helplessness of human 
woe. 

Saith unto him, Rabboni; 
which is to say, Master.—The 
better reading is, saith unto Him 
in Hebrew, Rabboni . . .—Comp. 
Notes on chap. xix. 18, and see 
Mark x. 51, which is the only other 
passage in the New Testament 
where “Rabboni” occurs. She 
had heard in the well-known voice 
her own name, and it has brought 
back to her all the old associa- 
tions. It is the “ Master,” or, as the 
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unto him, Rabboni; which 
is tosay, Master. “Jesus 
saith unto her, Touch me 
not; for I am not yet 


ST. JOHN, XX. 


te Prevented. 


| ascended to my Father: but 
_go to my brethren, and say 
junto them, I ascend unto 
| my Father, and your 











Hebrew word means, “My Master,” 
and she falls at His feet to embrace 
Him. 

@7) Touch me not; for I 
am not yet ascended to my 
Father.—The probable explana- 
tion of these words is to be found 
in the fact that she had cast herself 
at His feet with the customary 
reverential embrace of the knees, 
and perhaps to make doubly sure 
the fact that it was the Lord’s body, 
and that His words are meant to 
prevent this. The words them- 
selves must be carefully considered. 
“ Touch” represents a Greek word 
which means to “cling to,’ to 
“fasten on,” to “grasp” an object. 
The tense is present, and the pro- 
hibition is, therefore, not of an 
individual act, but of a continu- 
ance of the act, of the habit, “ Do 
not continue clinging to Me.” 
Her act supposed a condition which 
had not yet been accomplished. 
He had not returned to earth to 
abide permanently with His dis- 
ciples in the presence of the Para- 
clete (comp. chap. xiv. 8), for He 
had not yet ascended to the Father. 
There should come a permanent 
closeness of union in His presence 
in the soul; but then the spirit 
which her act was manifesting was 
one which would prevent this pre- 
sence. The coming of the Paraclete 
depended upon His going to the 
Father (comp. chap. xvi. 7), but she 
would cling to a visible presence, 
and has not learnt the truth so hard 
to learn, “It is expedient for you 
that I go away”? (chap. Xvi. 7.) 





But go to my brethren, 
and say unto them.—Comp. 
Matt. xxviii. 10, and chap. xv. 15. 
There is a special force in the word 
“brethren” as spoken by the 
risen Lord, in that it declares the 
continuance of His human nature. 
(See Heb. ii. 11.) 

I ascend unto my Father, 
and your F'ather.—The present 
is used of the future, which He 
regards as immediately at hand. 
The message to the brethren is an 
assurance that the going to the 
Father, of which He had so often 
spoken to them, was about to be 
realised. The victory over death 
has been accomplished. This ap- 
pearance on earth is an earnest 
of the return to heaven. “ Unto 
My Father,” He now says, “and 
your Father.” It is a more 
emphatic expression than “our 
Father’? would have been. “J 
ascend unto My Father. Because 
He is My Father, He is also 
your Father, and you are My 
brethren. My victory over death 
was the victory of man, whose 
nature has in Me conquered death. 
My ascension into heaven will 
be the ascension of human na- 
ture, which in Me goes to the 
Father.’ 

My God, and your God.— 
This phrase contains the same ful- 
ness of meaning, and adds the 
special thought of the continuity 
of the human nature of our Lord, 
which has already appeared in 
the word ‘‘brethren” (See Note 
above.) 
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She tells the pretnren. ST. JOHN, XX. Appearance to the Ten. 


Father; and to my God, 
and your God. “® Mary 
Magdalene came and told 
the disciples that she had 
seen the Lord, and that he 
had spoken these things 
unto her. 


a Mark 
16.14. 


a Then the same day at 
evening,“ being the first day 
of the week, when the 
doors were shut where the 
disciples were assembled 
for fear of the Jews, came 
Jesus and stood in the 








(8) Mary Magdalene came 
and told the disciples.—Better, 
Mary Magdalene cometh, and an- 
sounceth to the disciples. The 
coming is described from the point 
of view of the writer, who was one 
of the disciples. 

(9) For this appearance to the 
disciples (verses 19—25) comp. 
Mark xvi. 14 and Luke xxiv. 36— 
43. Between the last verse and 
this we must suppose to occur the 
bribing of the guard (Matt. xxviii. 
11—15), and the conversation on 
the way to Emmaus (Luke xxiy. 
13—36 ; see also Mark xvi. 12, 18.) 

When the doors were shut 
where the disciples were 
assembled . . .—This fact is 
noted here and in verse 26, and 
the obvious intention is to point 
out that the appearance was preter- 
natural. The body of the risen 
Lord was indeed the body of His 
human life, but it was not sub- 
ject to the ordinary conditions of 
human life. The power that had 
upheld it as He waiked upon the 
Sea of Galilee (chap. vi. 16—21) 
made it during those forty days 
independent of laws of gravitation 
and of material resistance. (Comp. 
Luke xxiv. 15, 16, 31, 39.) The 
supposition that the doors were 
shut, and were miraculously 
opened (comp. Acts xii. 46), is 
opposed w the general impression 


of the context, and the incident is; ment, 


one which would probably have 


been mentioned. 

The ‘‘ fear of the Jews” natu- 
rally followed the Crucifixion. The 
Shepherd was struck and the flock 
was scattered. They would re- 
member, too, His own words, which 
foretold persecution for them 
(chap. xv. 18 e¢ seg.), and there 
may have been definite charges 
against some of them. Peter, e.g. 
had drawn upon himself the hos- 
tility of the high priest’s house- 
hold, and John was known to be 
among the disciples. (Comp. chap, 
Xvili, 8, 25 et seg. 

Peace be unto you.—The 
salutation is given also in Luke 
xxiv, 36, (Comp., in this Gospel, 
Note on chap. xiv. 27.) The well- 
known words of greeting would 
come to them now, as her own 
name came to Mary (verse 16), 
bringing, as the familiar tones fell 
upon the ear, the assurance of the 
Master’s presence in their midst. 
But the words would also have the 
fuller meaning of a message from 
the spirit-world to them. It is a 
voice from the darkness beyond the 
grave into which the living have 
tried in vain to see, and that voice 
is one of peace. It is the message 
of the conqueror of death to man 
who has conquered in and through 
Him, declaring that the victory is 
won. It is the message of at-one- 
declaring the peace which 
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% Peace be unto you.” 


midst, and saith unto them, 
Peace be unto you. © And 
when he had so said, he 
shewed unto them /us 
hands and his side. Then 
were the disciples glad, 
when they saw the Lord. 


ST. JOHN, XX. He and they Apostles. 


2D Then said Jesus to them 
again, Peace be unto you: 
as my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you. 
(2) And when he had said 
this, he breathed on them, 
and saith unto them, 








flows from pardoned sin and recon- 
ciliation with God to the disciples 
themselves, and through them, as 
the apostles of peace, to all man- 
kind. 

@°) He shewed unto them 
his hands and his side.—In 
‘St. Luke’s account (xxiv. 39) we 
have “hands and feet.” The 
piercing of the side is related by 
St. John only. (Comp. verses 
25—27.) 

Then were the disciples 
glad, when they saw the 
Lord.—Better, the disciples there- 
fore were glad... Their joy 
arose from the proof of corporeal 
identity which He had given them 
in the wounds. ‘Their first impres- 
gion was that they saw a spizit, 
and they were afraid, but the con- 
viction that it was indeed the Lord 
filled them with joy. (Comp. chap. 
yi. 19—21, and Luke xxiv. 37, 41.) 

@) Then said Jesus to them 
again, Peace be unto you.— 
These words may be here a 
solemn repetition of the greeting 
in verse 19, by which our Lord’s 
own message of peace is imme- 
diately connected with that which 
the Apostles were to deliver to 
the world. It is, however, more 
natural to understand the words in 
verse 19 as those of greeting, and 
these as words of farewell. (Comp. 
chap. xiv. 27.) Other words had 
intervened, as we know from St. 


Luke’s narrative. He is now about 
to withdraw the evidence of His 
presence from them, and does so 
with the customary “Shalom ;” 
but with this He reminds them 
of the apostleship to which He 
has called them, gives them an 
earnest of the Presence which will 
never leave them, but always 
qualify them for it (verse 22), and 
places before them the greatness of 
the work to which He sends them 
(verse 23). 

As my (better, the) Father 
hath sent me, even so send I 
you.—Comp. Note on chap. xvii. 
18, where the words occur in 
prayer to the Father. As spoken 
here to the disciples they are the 
identification of them with Himself 
in His mediatorial work. He is the 
great Apostle (Heb. iii. 1); they 
are ambassadors for Christ, ta 
whom He commits the ministry ot 
reconciliation (2 Cor. v. 18 et seq.). 
He stands in the same relation to 
the Father as that in which they 
stand to Him. He declares to 
them, and they in His name are to 
declare to the world, the fulness of 
the Father’s love, and the peace 
between man and God, witnessed 
to in His life and death. He and 
they stand’ also in the same rela- 
tion to the world. At this very 
moment they are assembled with 
shut doors, for fear of the Jews, 
who are triumphing over him as 
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Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 
) Whose soever sins ye 


ST. JOHN, XX. 


: : a Matt. 
remit,* they are remitted | is. 


remit Sins 


unto them; and whose 
soever sims ye retain, they 
1s. | are retained. 











dead. But to that world, which 
will hate, persecute, and kill them, 
as it had hated, persecuted, and 
killed Him, they are sent as He 
was sent; they are to declare for- 
giveness, mercy, love, peace, as He 
had declared them, to every heart 
that does not harden itself against 
them ; and they are to find in His 
presence, as He had ever found in 
the Father’s presence, the support 
which will ever bring peace to 
their own hearts (chap. xiv. 27). 

And when he had said this, 
he breathed on them.—The 
word rendered “ breathed” occurs 
nowhere else in the New ‘Testa- 
ment, but was familiar from its 
use in the Greek (LXX.) of Gen. 
i. 7. St. John uses to describe 
this act of the risen Lord the 
striking word which had been used 
to describe the act by which God 
breathed into man’s nostrils the 
breath of life. He writes as one 
who remembered how the influence 
of that moment on their future 
lives was a new spiritual creation, 
by which they were called, as it 
were, out of death into life. Itwas 
the first step in that great moral 
change which passed over the dis- 
ciples after the Crucifixion, and of 
which the day of Pentecost wit- 
nessed the accomplishment. 

And saith unto them, Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost. 
These words are not, on the one 
hand, to be understood as simply 
a promise of the future gift of the 
Holy Ghost, for they are a definite 
imperative, referring to the moment 
when they were spoken; nor are 











they, on the other hand, to be 
taken as the promised advent of 
the Paraclete (chap. xiv. 16 et seq.), 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost was 
not yet, because Jesus was not yet 
glorified (chaps. vii. 39, xvi. 7 
et seq.). The meaning is that He 
then gave to-them a sign, which 
was itself to faithful hearts as the 
first-fruits of that which was to 
come. His act was sacramental, 
and with the outer and visible sign 
there was the inward and spiritual 
grace. The very word used wag 
that used when He said to them. 
“Take (receive ye), eat; this is My 
body ” (Matt. xxvi. 26; Mark xiv. 
22). It would come to them now 
with a fulness of sacred meaning. 
The Risen Body is present with 
them. The constant spiritual 
Presence in the person of the 
Paraclete is promised to them. 
They again hear the words “ Re- 
ceive ye,” and the very command 
implies the power to obey. (Comp. 
Exeursus C: The Sacramental 
Teaching of St. John’s Gospel, p.432. 

(3) Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto 
them . . — Comp. forthe “power 
of the keys,” the Notes on Matt. 
xvi. 19, and xviii. 18. Assuming 
what has there been said, it will be 
sufficient to add that this power is 
here immediately connected with 
the representative character of the 
disciples as Apostles sent by Christ, 
as He was Himself sent by the 
Father (verse 21), and that its 
validity is dependent upon their 
reception of the Holy Ghost (verse 
22), by whom Christ Himself is 
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*) But Thomas, one of 
_ the twelve,called Didymus, 
was not with them when 
Jesus came. ™ The other 


disciples therefore said 
unto him, We have seen 
the Lord. But he said 


ST. JOHN, XX. 


Thomas Didymus, 


unto them, Except I shall 
see in his hands the print 
of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrust my hand 
into his side, I will not 
believe. 











present in them (chaps. xiv. 18, 
xvi. 7—11). Sent as He was sent, 
they are not sent to condemn the 
world, but that the world through 
Him might be saved; but in their 
work, as in His, men are condemned 
because the light is come into the 
world, and men love darkness 
rather than light. 

The ultimate principles upon 
which this power rests are those 
stated above—the being sent by 
Christ, and the reception of the 
Holy Ghost. God has promised 
forgiveness wherever there is re- 
pentance; He has not promised 
repentance wherever there is sin. 
It results from every declaration of 
forgiveness made in the name of 
the Father through Jesus Christ, 
that hearts which in penitence 
accept it receive remission of their 
sins; and that the hardness of the 
hearts which wilfully reject it is by 
their rejection increased, and the 
very words by which their sins 
would be remitted, become the 
words by which they are retained. 
(Comp. especially Notes on chap. 
lil. 17 et seg.; xvi. 8 et seg.; and 
2 Cor. ii. 15, 16.) 

On individual words in this verse 
it is important to note that in the 
better text the tense of that ren- 
dered “are remitted” is a strict 
present, while that rendered ‘are 
retained ’’ is in the perfect-present. 
The difference is not easy to pre- 





serve in English, but the thought 
seems to be, “‘ Whose soever sins 
ye remit—a change in their con- 
dition is taking place—their sins 
are being remitted by God ; whose 
soever ye retain—their condition 
remains unchanged—they have 
been, and are retained.” 

(4) But Thomas, one of the 
twelve, called Didymus... 
—Comp. Notes on chaps. xi. 16 
and xiv. 5. It isin harmony with 
the desponding character that looks 
upon the visit to Jerusalem as 
necessarily leading to death, that 
he now is as one who has given up 
the common hope of the band of 
disciples, and is not present with 
them. It has happened as he had 
thought; the death he had foretold 
has come to pass. Is this the end 
of all the Messianic hopes which 
he had cherished? Is the grave 
the “whither,” and the cross the 
“way,” which they knew not ? 

(?) Except I shallsee in his 
hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the 
print of the nails.—This demand 
for the evidence of his own senses, 
and refusal to admit the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, though these were 
the whole of his ten brethren in 
the Apostolic band, remind us of 
the demand made to Christ Himself, 
“We Iknow not whither Thou 
goest, and how can we know the 
way?” 
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2) And after eight days 
again his disciples were. 
within, and Thomas with 
them: then came Jesus, 
the doors being shut, and 
stood in the midst, and said, 


ST, JOHN, XX. 


the Eleven. 


Peace be unto you. & Then | 
saith he to Thomas, Reach | 
hither thy finger, and be- 
hold my hands ; and reach 
hither thy hand, and thrust 
it into my side: and be 








The reading of the second clause 
varies between ‘print of the nails” 
and “place of the nails.” The 
Greek words vary by only one 
letter (réwos, “print”; 7610S, 
“place”), so that copyists may 
easily have taken one for the other. 
Tf we read “place,” it answers to 
the touch of the finger, as “ print” 
does to the sight of the eye; but, 
on the other hand, there is in the 
repetition an expression of deter- 
mination, almost, we may say, 
amounting to obstinacy, which 
corresponds with the position which 
Thomas is taking. 

And thrust my hand into 
his side.—Comp. verse 20. The 
feet are not mentioned, but the 
hands and the side would be de- 
monstrative evidence. We cannot 
properly infer from this verse that 
the feet were not nailed. 

I will not believe.—The de- 
termination is expressed in its 
strongest form by the double Greek 
negative, “I will by no means 
believe.” , 

@6) And after eight days 
again his disciples were 
within.—That is, on the octave 
of the first appearance to them ; as 
we should now say, on the first 
Sunday after Easter. There is no 
reason for thinking that they had 
not met together during the in- 
terval, and that their meeting was 
a special observance of the Lord’s 
Day. At the same time this 
appearance on the recurrence of 








the first day of the week would 
take its place among the steps by 
which the disciples passed from the 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath 
to that of the Christian Sunday. 

The place is obviously the same 
as that of the first appearance, and 
the doors are shut for the same 
reason. (Comp. Note on verse 20.) 

The repetition of the greeting, 
‘* Peace be unto you,” is partly the 
natural salutation as He appears to 
them, but now indeed full of a new 
meaning, which the thoughts of 
the week must have written upon 
their hearts, and partly, it may 
be, is specially intended to include 
Thomas, who was not present when 
it was spoken before. 

27) Then saith he to Thomas 
. . -—This implies a knowledge of 
the words of verse 25, which in 
itself would carry conviction to the 
mind of Thomas. This repetition 
must have carried with this con- 
viction a sense of shame at his | 
unbelief, 

And be not faithless, but | 
believing. — Better, and become | 
not unbelieving, but believing. The | 
words do not apply to the fact of | 
the Resurrection only, but to the 
general spiritual condition of the 
Apostle. He was in danger of) 
passing from the state of a believer 
in Christ to that of an unbeliever. 
His demand for the evidence of the 
senses was a step backward, a rest- 
ing on the less, not on the more, 
certain. His Master would have 
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Conviction by Sight, 


not faithless, but believing. 
®) And Thomas answered 
and said unto him, My 
Lord and my God. © Jesus 
saith unto him, Thomas, 
because thou hast seen me, 


ST. JOHN, Xx. 


and by Faith. 


thou hast believed : blessed 
are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed. 

©) And many other signs 
truly did Jesus in the pre- 
sence of hisdisciples,*which 








him retrace that step, and become 
one who rests upon the intuition of 
the Spirit. 

@) Thomas answered and 
said unto him.—It is implied 
that he did not make use of the 
tests which his Master offered him, 
but that he at once expressed the 
fulness of his conviction. This is 
confirmed by the words of the next 
verse, “ Because thou hast seen 
Me.” 

My Lord and my God.— 
These words are preceded by ‘said 
unto him,” and are followed by 
“because thou hast seen Me, thou 
hast believed;”? and the words 
“my Lord” can only be referred 
to Christ. (Comp. verse 13.) The 
sentence cannot therefore, without 
violence to the context, be taken as 
an exclamation addressed to God, 
and is to be understood in the 
natural meaning of a confession by 
the Apostle that his Lord was also 
God. 

@) Jesus saith unto him, 
Thomas, because thou hast 
seen me, thou hast believed. 
—The name “ Thomas” is omitted 
in all the better MSS., and the order 
of the other words suggests that 
they should be read interrogatively 
—Jesus saith unto him, Because thou 
hast seen Me, hast thou believed 2 
The tense of the word rendered 
“hast thou believed” is the per- 
fect-present—‘‘ hast thou become, 
and art thou a believer?” The 
command of verse 27 had done its 


work, and the words are words of 
approval; but yet they are not 
wholly so. He had arrived at con- 
viction by means of the senses, but 
the higher blessedness was that of 
those who see by the eye of the 
spirit and not by that of the body ; 
who base their confidence on the 
conviction of the faith-faculty, and 
are independent of the changing 
phenomena of the senses. 

Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.—The truth is expressed in 
its general form. It is not to be 
understood in any special sense of 
the Ten, for the Greek is against 
this restriction, and as a matter of 
fact the other disciples also had 
seen and had believed; but it in- 
cludesall who have become believers 
without having seen. This blessed- 
ness is thought of as existing from 
the moment of believing, and the 
act of faith is therefore spoken of 
in the past tense. The words look 
forward to the development of the 
Church which is to be founded 
upon Apostolic witness, and whose 
faith must ever be in the unseen. 
(Comp. Note on chap. i. 9 and seo 
1 Pet. i. 9.) 

(30) And many other signs 
truly did Jesus in the pre- 
sence of his disciples.—More 
exactly, Yea, and indeed many and 
other signs did Jesus. (Comp. Note 
on chap. ii. 11.) We must under- 
stand the “signs” not of the proofs 
of the Resurrection only, but of the 
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arenot written in this book: 
3) but these are written, 
that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and that believing 


A.D. 33, 
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ye might have life through 
his name. 


CHAPTER XXI.— 
® After these things Jesus 








works wrought during the whole 
life. The writer’s narrative is 
drawing to a close, and he explains 
the fact that he has recorded so 
little of a life which contained so 
much. ‘There were, indeed, many 
other signs which he, as an eye- 
witness, remembered, but which it 
was not within his purpose to relate. 

That he refers to the whole work 
of Christ, and not to the Risen Life 
only, is clear, because (1) there 
were not “many other signs” dur- 
ing the forty days; (2) the words 
‘did Jesus” are not applicable to 
the manifestation to the disciples ; 
(8) the words “‘in this book” refer 
to all that has preceded. 

It would seem to follow from this 
that these verses (30 and 31) are the 
conclusion of the original Gospel, 
and that chap. xxi. is to be regarded 
as a postscript or appendix. We 
shall find reason for believing that, 
though an appendix, it proceeded 
from the hand of the Apostle him- 
self. 

@1) But these are written, 
that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God.— We have here the 
writer’s own statement of his object 
in writing his narrative, and also 
the explanation of what seems an 
abrupt end. His object is that 
those for whom he writes may 
become believers, and read in these 
signs the spiritual truths which lay 
behind them. He has traced step 
by step the developments of faith 


in the Apostles themselves, and this | 





has reached its highest stage in 
the confession of Thomas. He has 
recorded the blessedness of those 
who shall believe without sight, 
uttered in his Master’s words. In 
the confession of Thomas, and in 
the comment of our Lord, the object 
of the author finds its full ex- 
pression, and with their words 
the Gospel finds its fitting close. 
“Become not faithless, but believ- 
ing;” ‘*My Lord and my God;” 
“Blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed””—these 
are the words the author heard and 
records. ‘‘ But these are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God.” This 
is the object he had in recording 
them. On the special meaning ot 
these words as connected with the 
Gnostic heresies of the time, comp. 
Introduction, p. 22. 

And that believing ye 
might have life through his 
name.—Better, . . . in His name. 
Thus the last words bring us back 
again to the first. (Comp. Notes 
on chap. i. 4, 12.) 


XXI. 


(7. The Epilogue to the Gos- 
pel. The Link between 
the Past and the Fu- 
ture (chap. xxi.). 

(1) Tue Dravent or Fisues 
(verses 1—8). 

(2) Tus Breaxvast, Tur Turrp 
MAnirEstTaTION oF JESUS 
TO THE DiscrpLes (verses 
9—14). 
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Manifestation 


shewed himself again to 
the disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias; and on_ this 
wise shewed he himself. 
There were together 


ST. JOHN, XXI. 


to the Seven 


Simon Peter, and Thomas 
called Didymus, and Na. 
thanael of Cana in Galilee, 
and the sons of Zebedeg 
and two other of his dis. 








(3) Tue Tzst any THE Conmis- 
ston. St. Perer anv Sr. 
Joun (verses 15—23). 

(4) Tue Ciosz or THe Gospet. 
CoRROBORATIVE WITNESS 
To 1Ts TRUTH: 

(a) By fellow-diseiples (verse 
24); 

(2) By an amanuensis (verse 
25). 


() After these things. 
Comp. the same expression in chaps. 
vy. 1, vi. l, and vu.1. It denotes 
not immediate succession, but 
rather an interval during which 
other events have taken place. 
Here it connects the events of this 
chapter with the Gospel which has 
been brought to a conclusion in 
chap. xx, 30,31. Ata iater period 
than the last-mentioned there, oc- 
curred the events to be mentioned 
here. 

Jesus shewed himselfagain 
to the disciples.—Better, Hz 
manifested Himself again to the dis- 
ciples. 'The word ‘ Jesus” is of 
uncertain authority, and has prob- 
ably been inserted because a Church 
Lesson began at this place. (Comp. 
Note on chap. vi. 14.) The pronoun 
connects the narrative immediately 
with that which has gone before. 

The word rendered ‘‘shewed 
Himselt (manifested Himself) is used 
elsewhere of our Lord’s appearance 
only in Mark xvi. 12, 14, where it 
is passive, and in verse 14 of this 
chapter. The argument that this 
chapter is not the original part of 








St. John’s Gospel cannot, however, 
be fairly said to be strengthened 
by this fact. The word occurs only 
once besides in the Synoptic Gospels 
(Mark iv. 32), while it is distinctly 
a Johannine word (chaps. i. 81; ii, 
11; iii, 21; vii. 4; ix. 3; xvii. 6; 
1 John i, 2 (twice); ii. 19, 28; 
iii. 2 (twice), 5, 8; iv. 9; Rev. iii. 
18; xv. 4). 

The reflective expression, ‘‘mani- 
fested Himself,” is, moreover, in 
St. John’s style. (Comp. chaps. 
vii. 4, and xi. 33.) The word 
“again” is another link with what 
has gone before, connecting this 
manifestation with that of chap. xx, 
19, 26. 

At the sea of Tiberias.— 
Comp. Note on chap. vi.1. The 
name is found only in St. John. 

?) There were together 
Simon Peter, and Thomas 
called Didymus.—It is most 
probable that we have here the 
names of all in the group of seven 
who were Apostles, and that the 
two unnamed persons were disciples 
in the wider sense in which the 
word is often used by St. John 
(chap. vi. 60, 66; vii. 3; viii. 31; 
xviii, 19). If they were Andrew 
and Philip, which has been sup- 
posed from chap. i. 40, 43, it is not 
easy to understand their position in 
the list, or the absence of their 
names. 

Thomas is not named by the 
other Evangelists, except in the 
lists of the Apostles. (Comp. chaps. 
xi. 16; xiv. 5; xx. 24 et seq.) 
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They go a Fishing, 


ciples. © Simon Peter saith 
unto them, I go a fishing. 
They say unto him, We 
also go with thee, They 
went forth, and entered 
into a ship immediately ; 
and that night they caught 


ST. JOHN, 


hie’ | Children," 


XXI. and catch Nothing. 
nothing. “ But when the 
morning was Dow come, 
Jesus stood on the shore: 
but the disciples knew not | 
that it was Jesus. © Then 
Jesus saith unto them, 
have ye any 











Nathanael is named only by 
St. John. (Comp. Notes on chap. 
i. 45 et seq.) He is probably to be 
identified with the “Bartholomew” 
of the earlier Gospels; this latter 
name being a patronymic, like Bar- 
jona, or Bar-timzeus. (Comp. Matt. 
x. 3,4.) The descriptive note ‘of 
Cana in Galilee” is added here 
only. 

jhe sons of Zebedee.—This 
term is not elsewhere given by St. 
John as a description of himself 
and his brother, but this is the only 
place in which he names himself 
and his brother in a list with others. 
In St. Luke’s account of the earlier 
draught of fishes, the “sons of 
Zebedee”? are named as partners 
with “Simon” (chap. v. 10). Their 
position here agrees with the Johan- 
nine authorship of the chapter. In 
the lists in the other Gospels, and 
the Acts of the Apostles, James 
and John are uniformly prominent 
in the first group. 

@) Simon Peter saith unto 
them, I go a fishing.—The 
words are the vivid representation 
by an ear-witness of what actually 
took place as they returned to their 
ordinary work during the interval 
between the Passover and Pente- 
cost. It does not express either an 
abandonment of their higher voca- 
tion, or an expectation of the 
presence of the Lord. The pic- 
turesque colouring of the whole 





scene is quite in St. John’s style, 
as is also the simple co-ordinate 
arrangement of sentences without 
connecting particles. 

And that night they caught 
nothing.—Comp. for the fact 
Luke v. 5; but the words are dit- 
ferent. The word here rendered 
“caught” occurs nowhere in the 
other Gospels, but is found again 
in this chapter (verse 10), and six 
times in the earlier chapters of the 
Gospel (vii. 30, 32, 44; vil. 20; x. 
39; xi. 57). It occurs also in Rev. 
xix. 20. 

() Jesus stood on the shore. 
—Comp. chap. xx. 19, 26. The 
words express the sudden appear- 
ance without any indication of His 
coming. He was then standing in 
the midst, or on the shore, but no 
one knew whence or how. 

The disciples knew not 
that it was Jesus.—Comp. chap. 
mx. 14. 

(6) Children, have ye any 
meat ?— The word rendered 
“Children” (or, as the margin has 
it, Sirs), is used in addressing 
others only by St. John among the 
New Testament writers (1 John il. 
14 and 18). It is not the word 
used in chap. xiii. 33, where we 
have an expression denoting His 
affectionate tenderness for the dis- 
ciples, which would not have been 
appropriate here, for He does not 
at once reveal His identity to them. 
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The Miraculous 


meat? They answered 
him, No. © And he said 
unto them, Cast the net 
on the right side of the 
ship, and ye shall find. 
They cast therefore, and 
now they were not able to 
draw it for the multitude 


ST. JOHN, XXI. 


Draught of Fishes. 


of fishes. Therefore 
that disciple whom Jesus 
loved. saith unto Peter, It 
is the Lord. Now when 
Simon Peter heard that it 
was the Lord, he girt his 
fisher’s coat unto him, (for 
he was naked,) and did 











It is a word which, indeed, may 
express His love for them (comp. 
chap. iv. 49), but which appears 
also to have been used as an address 
to workmen or inferiors, not unlike 
our own words “ boys” or “lads.” 
They seem to take it in this sense, 
as though some traveller passing 
by asked the question because he 
wished to purchase some of their 
fish. 

The word rendered ‘ meat” 
occurs here only in the New 
Testament. It means anything 
eaten with bread, and was used as 
equivalent to the fish which was 
the ordinary relish. (Comp. Note 
on chap. vi. 9.) 

6) Cast the net on the right 
side of the ship.—Comp. Luke 
v. 6. Here the special direction is 
to cast the net on the right side. 
We must suppose that the net was 
cast on the left side, and that they 
think the speaker who stands on 
the shore sees some indication of 
fishes on the other side, for He is 
still as a stranger to them, and yet 
they at once obey Him. 

They were not able to 
draw it for the multitude of 
fishes.—That is, they were not 
able to draw it up imto the boat. 
In verse 8 they are described as 
dragging it to the shore. 

’) Therefore that disciple 
whom Jesus loved saith 

41) 








unto Peter.—Comp. Introduction, 
p- 15. The traits of character 
which have before met us are 
exactly preserved here. John, 
true to the life of contemplation, 
is first to trace in the present 
draught of fishes an analogy with 
the earlier one, and to discern that 
the Master who spoke then is 
present now. Peter, true to the 
life of action, is first to rush into 
that Master’s presence when he is 
told that it is the Lord. 

He girt his fisher’s coat 
unto him (for he was naked). 
—That is, as the words in the ori- 
ginal clearly imply, he put on, and 
girded round his body the garment 
which workmen customarily used. 
This seems to have been a kind of 
linen frock worn over the shirt, 
and the Talmud has adopted the 
Greek word here used to express 
it. ‘The word occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament, and the 
rendering “‘ fisher’s coat”’ probably 
gives a correct idea of what is 
meant. 

The common usage of the Greek 
and Hebrew words answering to 
the English word “ naked,” makes 
it probable that St. Peter was 
wearing some under-garment, and 
that reverence for the Lord, into 
whose presence he is about to go, 
led him to add to this the outer 
frock. (Comp. Acts xix. 12.) 


A number of 


sast himself into the sea. 
® And the other disciples 
came in a little ship ; (for 
they were not far from 
land, but as it were two 
hundred cubits,) dragging 
the net with fishes. ® As 
soon then as they were 
come to land, they saw a 
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great fishes 


fire of coals there, and fish 
laid thereon, and bread. 
0) Jesus saith unto them. 
Bring of the fish which 
ye have now caught. 
) Simon Peter went up, 
and drew the net to land 
full of great fishes, an 
hundred and fifty and 











@) And the other disciples 
came in a little ship.—Better, 
sy in the boat. The two 
words “ship” and “ boat” (xAozoy 
and mAodpiov) are interchanged 
here, as in chap. vi. 17 et seq. 

For they were not far 
from land, but as it were two 
hundred cubits.—-That is, about 
100 English yards. The shortness 
of the distance explains how they 
were able to drag the net in tow. 
The Greek preposition used with 
“cubits” (literally, “two hundred 
cubits of”) is used of distance only 
by St. John (chap. xi. 18 and Rey. 
xiv. 20). 

Dragging the net with 
fishes.—Comp. Note on verse 6. 
The Greek is more exactly, . . . . 
with the (literally, of the) jsishes— 
t.e., those with which the net had 
been filled (verse 6). 

®) They saw a fire of coals 
there, and fish laid thereon, 
and bread.—In the original the 
tenses are present, describing the 
scene as it was impressed on the 
mind of the writer. They saw a 
tire of coals and fish iying thereon, 
and bread, or, perhaps, . . . . 
and a fish lying thereon, and a loaf. 

For “fire of coals”? comp. Note 
on chap. xviii. 18. 

For the word rendered “ fish,” 
comp. verses 10 and 138, and Notes 








on chap. vi. 9 and 11. In this pas- 
sage and in verse 13 only it occurs 
in the singular, but it seems clear 
that it may be collective, as our 
word ‘ fish.” 

0°?) Bring of the fish which 
ye have now caught.—Comp. 
Note on last verse. It is implied 
that they did so, and thus furnished 
part of the meal of which they 
are about to partake. 

(4) Simon Peter went up.— 
The better reading inserts ‘“ there- 
fore”: Simon Peter therefore went 
wp—t.e., because of Christ's com- 
mand. He went up into the ship 
now lying on the shore with one 
end of the net fastened to it, and 
drew the remainder of the net to 
the shore. 

Full of great fishes, an 
hundred and fifty and three. 
—The .greatness and the number 
are dwelt upon because in an ordi- 
nary haul of fish a large proportion 
would be small and valueless, and 
be cast into the lake again (comp. 
Matt. xiii. 47 e¢ seq.). These were 
all “great,” and their size and 
number led to an exact account 
being taken of them. This would 
be talked of among the Apostles 
and their friends and fellow-crafts- 
men, and is, with the picturesque 


| exactness which is characteristic of 
'St. John, recorded here. 
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three: and for all there 
were so many, yet was not 
the net broken. 

(2) Jesus saith unto 
them, Come and dine. 
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Meal. 


And none of the disciples 
durst ask him, Who art 
thou ? knowing that it was 
the Lord. °°) Jesus then 
cometh, and taketh bread, 








We have no clue to any mystical 
interpretation of this number, and 
if is probably not intended to con- 
vey one. The various meanings 
which men have read into it, such 
as that it represents one of every 
kind of fish known to the natural 
history of the day; or that one 
hundred represents the Gentile 
nations, fifty the Jews, and three 
the Trinity; or that there is 
a reference to the 153,600 prose- 
lytes of 2 Chron. ii. 17; or that it 
expresses symbolically the name of 
Simon Peter, take their place 
among the eccentricities of exegesis 
from which even the latest results 
of criticism are not free. Still, as 
all the more spiritual interpreters, 
from St. Augustine downwards, 
have seen, the differences between 
this and the earlier miracle (Luke 
v. 1—11) are too striking to be un- 
intentional. That represents the 
visible Church, containing good 
and bad; the net is cast without 
special direction as to side; 
the net was broken and many 
escaped. ‘This represents God’s 
elect, foreknown by Him; all 
are good; the net is brought to 
shore, and none are lost. (Comp. 
the parable of the Draw-net in 
Matt. xiii. 47—50, and see espe- 
cially Trench, Notes on Miracles, 
§§ 3 and 33.) 

Yet was not the net bro- 
ken.—Comp. Luke v. 6. This is 
again one of the details which point 
to an eye-witness as the writer. 

@2) Jesus saith unto them, 


14 








Come and dine.—Comp. Note 
on verse 15 and see Luke xi. 37, 
which are the only other instances 
of the verb in the New Testament. 
The meal referred to was the early 
morning meal which we call break- 
fast (verse 4). 

And none of the disciples 
durst ask him ...—Comp. chap. 
iv. 27. They approach Him in 
reverent silence. Knowing it is 
the Lord, they yet desire the as- 
surance in His own words, and still 
they donot dare to ask, “Who art 
thou?” The Greek word rendered 
“ask” means to “prove,” ‘in- 
quire.” It is found elsewhere in 
the New Testament in Matt. ii. 8 
and x, 11 only. The word ren- 
dered “durst,” is also not found 
again in St. John, but its use in 
the Gospels is—except in the in- 
stance of Nicodemus, “ who went 
in boldly unto Pilate” (Mark xv. 
43)—confined to the expression of 
the reverence which dared not 
question our Lord. (Comp. Matt. 
xxii. 46; Mark. xii. 34; Luke xx. 
40.) In all these instances it is 
used with a negative, and with a 
verb of inquiry, as here. 

03) Jesus then cometh—.e., 
from the place where they had seen 
Him to the “ fire of coals.” 

And taketh bread, and 
giveth them.—Better .. . the 
bread—i.e., the bread of verse 9. 
Again (comp. chap, xx. 22) we are 
reminded of the words used at the 
Last Supper. (Comp. Luke xxiv. 
30.) 
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and giveth them, and fish 
likewise. “ This is now 
the third time that Jesus 
shewed himself to his dis-| 
ciples, after that he was 
risen from the dead. 





And fish likewise.—Better, 
and the fish likewise—i.e., the fishes 
of verses 9 and 10. 

(4)This is now the third 
time that Jesus shewed him- 
self to his disciples.—Better, 
. . . that Jesus was manifested . . . 
Comp. Note on verse 1. The writer 
is giving his own witness. He passes 
over, therefore, the appearances to 
Mary Magdalene and others, and 
counting only those “to the disci- 
ples”—to the Ten on the first 
Easter day, and to the Eleven on 
its octave—gives this appearance 
as the third. (Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 
5—7.) 

(6) Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter, Simon, son of Jonas.— 
The better text here and in verses 
16 and 17, is Simon, son of John. 
The contrast of the name by which 
the Evangelist denotes, and that by 
which the Lord addresses Peter, at 
once strikes us as significant, and 
the more so because it comes in a 
context containing several signifi- 
cant verbal contrasts. Our Lord’s 
words would seem to address him 
as one who had fallen from the 
steadfastness of the Rock-man, and 
had been true rather to his natural 
than to his apostolic name. (Comp. 
Note on chap. i. 42, and see Matt. 
XV Lis) 

Lovest thou me more than 
these ?—i.e., than these disciples 
who are present here with thee. 
Tt scems unnecessary to add this 
explanation, but not a few English 
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to Peter. 


(5) So when they had 
dined, Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than 
these? He saith unto him, 
Yea, Lord; thou knowest 


notes on this verse explain the 
word “these” of the fishes, or of 
the boats and nets, as though the 
question was, “Lovest thou Me 
more than thy worldly calling? 
Art thou willing to give up all for 
Me?” The obvious reference is 
to Peter’s own comparison of him- 
self with others in the confidence 
of love which he thought could 
never fail. (Comp. Matt. xxvi. 33; 
Mark xiv. 29.) 

The thrice-asked question has 
been generally understood to have 
special force in the restoration of 
him who had thrice denied his 
Lord, and now thrice declares his 
love for Him, and is thrice entrusted 
with a work for Him; and we feel 
that this interpretation gives a 
natural meaning to the emphasis 
of these verses. It may not be 
fanciful to trace significance, even 
in the external circumstances under 
which the question was asked. By 
the side of the lake after casting 
his net into the sea had Peter first 
been called to be a fisher of men 
(Matt. iv. 19), The lake, the very 
spot on the shore, the nets, the boat, 
would bring back to his mind in 
all their fulness the thoughts of the 
day which had been the turning 
point of his life. By the side of 
the ‘fire of coals” (see Note on 
chap. xviil. 18, the only other place 
where the word occurs) he had de- 
nied his Lord. As the eye rests 
upon the “fire of coals” before 
him, and he is conscious of the 


and his 


that I love thee. He saith | 
unto him, Feed my lambs. 
“) He saith to him again 
the second time, Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me? He saith unto him, 
Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee. He saith 
unto him, Feed my sheep. 
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Restoration. 


|) He saith unto him the 
third time, Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me? 
Peter was grieved because 
he said unto him the third 
time, Lovest thou me? 
And he said unto him, 
Lord, thou knowest all 
things ; thou knowest that 














presence of the Lord, who knows all | shepherd of My sheep. The Vatican 
things (verse 17), burning thoughts | and Paris MSS. read ‘‘little sheep”’ 
j here, and in the following verse. 


-of penitence and shame may well 
have come to his mind, and these 
may have been the true preparation 
for the words which follow. 

Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee. Peter uses a 
less strong expression for love than 
that which had been used by our 
Lord. The question seems to ask, 
“Dost thou in the full determina- 
tion of the will, in profound re- 
verence and devotion, love Me?” 
The answer seems to say, ‘“‘ Thou 
knowest me; I dare not now de- 
clare this fixed determination of the 
will, but in the fulness of personal 
affection I dare answer, and Thou 
knowest that even in my denials it 
was true, ‘I love Thee.’” 

He saith unto him, Feed 
my lambs.—More exactly, little 
lambs. 

(6) He saith to him again 
the second time.—The question 
is repeated in exactly the same 
form, except that our Lord does not 
continue the comparison ‘‘ more 
than these.’”? He uses the same 
word for the higher, more intellec- 
tual love; and Peter replies by the 
same declaration of personal attach- 
ment, and the same appeal to his 
Master’s knowledge of him. 

Feed my sheep.—Better, be a 











(See Note there.) 

(7) He saith unto him the 
third time.—Again the question 
is asked, but this time the Lord 
uses Peter’s own word, and His 
question seems to say, ‘‘ Dost thou, 
in personal affection and devotion, 
really love Me?” The third time, 
to him who had three times denied! 
and this time the love which Peter 
knows has ever filled his soul seems 
to be doubted. The question cuts 
to the very quick, and in the agony 
of the heart smarting beneath the 
wound, he appeals in more em- 
phatic words than before to the 
all-seeing eye that could read the 
very inmost secrets of his life, 
‘‘ Lord, Thou knowest all things; 
Thou knowest that I love Thee.” 

Feed my sheep.—tThe better 
reading is, probably, Uittle sheep. 
The difference is of one letter only 
(rpéBara and mpoBaria), and a mis- 
take would therefore be easily made 
by a copyist. The diminutive word 
oceurs nowhere else in Biblical 
Greek, and is almost certainly, 
therefore, part of the original text; 
but whether it was first written 
here or in verse 16, or in both, 
must with our present knowledge 
be left undetermined. The order 


4)5 


Love the first 


I love thee. Jesus saith 
unto him, Feed my sheep. 
a8) Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, When thou wast 
young, thou girdedst thy- 


ST. JOHN, XXII. Requisite in an Apostie. 


self, and walkedst whither 
thou wouldest : but when 
thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, 
and another shall gird 








of the Received text is ‘(lambs ” 
(verse 15), “sheep” ‘(verse 16), 
“ sheep” (verse 17). The Peshito 
Syriac must have read ‘‘ lambs,” 
“little sheep,” “sheep ;” and this 
is in part supported by the Vulgate, 
which has “agnos,” “ agnos,” 
“oyes,” and more exactly by the 
Latin of St. Ambrose, who has 
‘“‘aonos,” “oviculas,” “oves.’” This 
would point to a three-fold grada- 
tion answering to the three-fold 
question, and committing to the 
Apostle’s care the lambs, the little 
sheep, the sheep of the flock of 
Christ. Still, it must be admitted 
that the more probable reading is 
lambs, little sheep, little sheep, and 
that the difference of thought is 
in the difference of the verbs. 
“Feed My lambs; be a shepherd 
to the weak ones of the flock; feed 
these weak ones.” He who loved 
Christ is to be like Christ, a good 
shepherd, giving his life for the 
sheep who are Christ’s, He who 
had been loved and forgiven, held 
up that he might not fall, restored 
after he had fallen, is to be to 
others what Christ had been to him 
—feeding men with spiritual truths 
as they can bear them, gently guid- 
ing and caring for those who are as 
the weak ones of the flock through 
ignorance, prejudice, way wardness. 
The chief work of the chief Apostle, 
and of every true apostle of Christ, 
is to win back the erring, helpless, 
sinful sons of men; and the power 
which fits them for this work is 
the burning love which quickens 


all other gifts and graces, and can 

appeal to the Great Shepherd Him- 

self, “Lord, Thou knowest all 
things; Thou knowest that I love 

Thee.” 

of how the Great Shepherd’s words 

impressed themselves upon the 

Apostle’s mind, comp. 1 Pet. i. 

20. 

(8) Verily, verily, [say unto 
thee.—This phrase is peculiar to 
St. John. (Comp. Note on chap. i. 
52.) The remainder of the verse 
contains three pairs of sentences 
answering to each other :— 

“Thou wast young,”’—“ Thou shalt 
be old ;” “Thou girdedst thy- 
self,’—‘“ Thou shalt stretch 
forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee;”? “And walk- 
edst whither thou wouldest;” 
—‘“ And carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not.” 

Thou wast young.— Liter- 
ally, thou wast younger (than thou 
art now). Peter must have been 
at this time (comp. Matt. viii. 14) 
in middle age. 

Thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another shall 
gird thee.—Do these words refer 
to the crucifixion of Peter? Tra- 
dition, from Tertullian downwards 
(Scorp. 15; De Preser. 35), states 
that he was crucified, and inter- 
preting this prophecy by the event, 
asserts that they do. Tertullian 
himself so understood them, for he 
says, “Then is Peter girded by 
another when he is bound to the 
cross.” : 
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As a remarkable instance ~ 


The Manner of 


thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not. ° This 
spake he, signifying by 
what death he should glo- 


ST. JOHN, XXII. Peter's Death foretold. 


rity God. And when he 
had spoken this, he saith 
unto him, Follow me. 
® Then Peter, turning 








But on the other hand, (1) the 
girding (with chains) would pre- 
cede, not follow, the crucifixion ; 
(2) it would be more natural to 
speak of another stretching forth 
his hands if the nailing them to 
the cross is intended; (3) the last 
clause, “carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not,” could not follow 
the stretching of the hands on the 
transverse beam of the cross. 

It seems impossible therefore to 
adopt the traditional reference to 
crucifixion, and we must take the 
words, “stretch forth thy hands,” 
as expressing symbolically the per- 
sonal surrender, previous to being 
girded by another. What the 
exact form of death should be, the 
context does not specify. We 
have thus in the second pair of 
sentences, as in the first and third, 
a complete parallelism, the stretch- 
ing forth of the hands being a part 
of the girding by another, and the 
whole being in contrast to ‘‘ Thou 
girdedst thyself.” 

This spake he, signifying 
by what death he should 
glorify God.—These words are a 
comment by the writer, and quite 
in St. John’s style. (Comp. chaps. 
fis.121 + vie16)3 Vidw, 295)xi1.7 33.) 

“By what death,’ or, more 
exactly, by, what manner of death 
(comp. chaps. xii. 33, and xviii. 
32), indicates generally the martyr- 
dom of Peter as distinct from a 
natural death, without special re- 
ference to the crucifixion. | (See 
Note on last verse.) 

For the phrase “ glorify God,” 





comp. chap. xiii, 31; xvii. 1; and 
see also Phil. i. 20; 1 Pet. iv. 16. 
From its occurrence here in con- 
nection with St. Peter, it passed 
into the common language of the 
Church for the death of martyrs. 

Follow me.—It may be, and 
the next yerse makes it probable, 
that our Lord withdrew from the 
circle of the disciples, and by some 
movement or gesture signified to 
Peter that he should folow Him; 
but these words must have had for 
the Apostle a much fuller meaning. 
By the side of that lake he had 
first heard the command “ Follow 
Me” (Matt. iv. 19); when sent forth 
on his apostleship, he had been 
taught that to follow Christ meant 
to take up the cross (Matt. x. 38); 
it was his words which drew from 
Christ the utterance, “‘ If any man 
will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and 
follow Me” (Matt. xvi. 23); to his 
question at the Last Supper came 
the answer, ‘“‘ Whither I go, thou 
canst not follow Me now; but thou 
shalt follow Me afterwards” (chap. 
xiii. 36); and now the command 
has come again with the prophecy 
of martyrdom, and it must have 
carried to his mind the thought 
that he was to follow the Lord in 
suffering and death itself, and 
through the dark path which He 
had trodden was to follow Him to 
the Father’s home. 

20) Peter, turning about, 
seeththedisciplewhom Jesus 
loved following. — We must 
suppose that St. Peter had retired 
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Peter inquires 


about, seeth the disciple 
whom Jesus loved follow- 





ST. JOHN, 


XX. 


about John’s Future. 


is he that betrayeth thee? 
@) Peter seeing him saith 


ing ;* which also leaned /a cn. 13, | to Jesus, Lord, and what 
on his breast at supper,| 22""| shall this man do? 
and said, Lord, which @ Jesus saith unto him, 











with our Lord, and that St. John 
seeing this had followed at a dis- 
tance. He had been the companion 
and friend of St. Peter (comp. 
Introduction, p. 5). More than 
any other—and this is made pro- 
minent here—he had entered into 
close communion with the Lord 
Himself. . He was called the “ dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved” (comp. 
chap. xx. 2, and Introduction, p. 
15) ; he had leaned on His breast 
at supper, and, at a sign from Peter, 
had asked who was the traitor ; 
he may well think that for him too 
there was some glimpse into the 
future, some declaration of what 
his path should be; or in that 
mingling of act and thought, of 
sign and thing signified, which run 
all through these verses, his follow- 
ing may indicate that he too, though 
he had never dared to say so, was 
ready to follow wherever the Master 
went. 

4) Lord, and what shall 
this man do?— The motive 
prompting this question was pro- 
bably that of loving interest in the 
future of his friend. It may well 
be that the two friends, in the 
sadness of the dark days through 
which they had passed, had talked 
together of what their Master’s pre- 
dictions of the future meant, and 
had wondered what there was in 
store for themselves. They knew 
the world was to hate them as it 
had hated Him, and they now knew 
what its hatred for Him was. One 
of them had learnt that he was to 





follow his Lord in death as in life, 
and he now sees the other following 
them as they draw apart from’ the 
group, and would fain know the 
future of his friend as he knew his 
own. 

@2) If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to 
thee ?—The answer must be taken 
as reproving the spirit which would 
inquire into another’s life and work, 
with the effect of weakening the 
force of its own. Here, as in all 
the earlier details of St. Peter’s life, 
his character is emotional, earnest, 
loving ; but wanting in depth, and 
not without self-confidence. The 
words “Follow Me,” the meaning 
of which he has not missed, may 
well have led him to thoughts and 
questions of what that path should 
be, and the truth may well have 
sunk into the depth of his heart, 
there to germinate and burst forth 
in principle and act. But he is at 
once taken up with other thoughts. 
He is told to follow, but is ready to 
lead. He would know and guide 
his friend’s life, rather than his 
own. To him, and to all, there 
comes the truth that the Father is 
the husbandman, and it is He who 
trains every branch of the vine. 
There is a spiritual companionship 
which strengthens and helps all 
who join in it ; there is a spiritual 
guidance which is not without 
danger to the true strength of him 
that is led, nor yet to that of him 
who leads. 

The word rendered “tarry ’’ is 
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The Answer of Jesus 


If f will that he tarry till 
I come, what is that to 
thee? follow thou me. 
™ Then went this saying 


ST. JOHN, XXi. 


Misunderstood. 


abroad among the breth. 
ren, that that disciple 
should not die: yet Jesus 
said not unto him, He 








that which we have before had for 
“abide” (see chap. xii. 34, and 
comp. Phil. i. 25 and 1 Cor. xy. 6). 
It is here opposed to ‘* Follow Me” 
(in the martyrdom), and means to 
abide in life. 

The phrase, “If I will that he 
tarry till I come,” is one of those 
the meaning of which cannot be 
ascertained with certainty, and to 
which, therefore, every variety of 
meaning has been given. We have 
already seen that the Coming of 
the Lord was thought of in more 
than one sense. (Comp. especially 
Matt. xvi, 28 and xxiv.; and 
see also in this Gospel, Note on 
chap. xiv. 3.) The interpretation 
which has found most support is 
that which takes the “coming of 
the Lord” to mean the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which St. John, and 
perhaps he only of the Apostles, 
lived tosee. But the context seems 
to exclude this meaning, for the 
mistake of verse 23 would surely 
have been corrected by a reference 
to the fact that St. John had sur- 
vived, and wrote the Gospel after, 
the ‘coming of the Lord.” The 
interpretation which the next verse 
itself suggests is that our Lord 
made no statement, but expressed 
@ supposition, ‘If I will,” “If it 
even be that I will;” and this both 
gives the exact meaning of the 
Greek, and corresponds with the 
remainder of our Lord’s answer. 
He is directing St. Peter to think 
of his own future, and not of his 
friend’s; and He putsa supposition 
which, even if it were true, would 








not make that friend’s life a subject 
for him then to think of. Had our 
Lord told him that St. John should 
remain on earth until His coming, 
in any sense of the word, then He 
would have given an answer, which 
He clearly declined to give. 

Follow thou me.—The pro- 
noun “thou” is strongly emphatic. 
“Thy brother’s life is no matter for 
thy care. Thy work is for thyself 
to follow Me.” 

(3) Then (better, therefore) went 
this saying abroad among the 
brethren.—For the word “bre- 
thren” comp. Matt. xxiii. 8 and 
Acts ix. 30. Asa general name for 
the disciples, it is not elsewhere 
found in the Gospels, but we have 
the key to it in our Lord’s own 
words to Mary Magdalene (chap. 
xs] Z)- 

Jesus said not unto him, 
He shall not die; but, If. ..— 
The mistake of the brethren arose 
from their not attending to the 
force of the conditional particle. 
They took as a statement what had 
been said as a supposition, and 
understood it in the then current 
belief that the Second Advent would 
come in their own generation. 
(Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52; and 1 
Thess. iv. 17.) 

The mistake and its correction 
are both interesting in their bear- 
ing upon the date of the Gospel, 
and they furnish that kind of 
evidence which is perfectly natural 
as a growth, but which cannot 
possibly be made. 

(1) The impression that St. John 
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The Testimony 


shall not die; but, If I will 
that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? 

@) This is the disciple 


which testifieth of these a ch. 2. 


things, and wrote these 


ST, JOHN, XX1. 


of other Witnesses. 


|things : and we know that 
his testimony is true 
@) And there are also 
many other things which 
Jesus did,* the which, if 
they should be written 








would not die belongs to the period 


when the Second Advent was 
looked for as within the limits of 
lifetime. This period ceased with 
the first generation of Christians, 
and the mistake would therefore 
point to the close of the first cen- 
tury as a limit beyond which the 
date of the Gospel cannot be placed. 

(2) The mistake having been 
made, the obvious correction after 
St. John’s death would have been 
simply to record that event. The 
correction of the text would place 
these words within his lifetime. 

(4) This is the disciple 
which testifieth of these 
things, and wrote these 
things.—Comp. chap. xx. 30, 31. 
As we have there the formal close 
ef what seems to have been the 
original Gospel, we have here the 
formal close of the epilogue. The 
words are, however, too wide to be 
limited to the epilogue, and clearly 
refer to all that has preceded. 
They identify the writer with the 
disciple just mentioned, %.e., the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, and the 
form of the sentence implies that 
he who wrote these things was still 
living, and bearing witness to their 
truth. He is still testifying to the 
things of which he wrote. 

And we know that his tes- 
timony is true.—Our first and 
natural thought is that these are 
not the words of the writer of the 
Gospel, but the additional witness 
of persons knowing him and testi- 





fying to his writing. It is usual 
to explain the “we know” by 
referring to 1 John v. 18, 19, 20; 
but the plural of a letter ought not 
to be quoted to explain the plural 
in an historic document, and it is 
probable that the natural thought 
is the true one. But though the 
words are an addition, they are a 
contemporaneous addition present 
in every important MS. and ver- 
sion, and an undoubted part of the 
original text. "We cannot tell who 
are the persons whose words we 
here read—Andrew it may be, or 
Philip, or some of the seventy 
disciples who had been witnesses 
of the work of Christ, or some of 
the Ephesian Church, as Aristion 
or John the Presbyter, who felt 
that the Apostle’s personal char- 
acter gave the stamp of truth to all 
he said, and add here the convic- 
tion that all these words were true. 
(Comp. Introduction, p. 18.) 

?) And there are also many 
other things which Jesus 
did ....—The MSS. evidence 
for this verse is also so conclusive 
that almost every competent editor 
inserts it in his text, but it is not 
found in the famous Sinaitic Codex, 
primé manu. The transference 
from the plural to the singular— 
“We know” (verse 24), “I sup- 
pose”? (in this verse)—has led to 
the supposition, which is in every 
way probable, that it is the in- 
dividual testimony of an amanuensi 
who, from personal knowledge of thy 
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every one, I suppose that 
. even the world itself could 





ST. JOHN, XXTI. 


which “ Jesus did” 


not contain the books that 
should be written. Amen. 











life of Christ, or from knowledge 
derived from the Apostle John or 
from others, feels that full beyond 
all human thought as this Gospel 
is, it is but a part of the greater 
fulness. No book could record, no 
words could tell, what that life was, 
or what things Jesus did. The 
disciples saw and believed, and 
wrote these things that we may 
believe, and in believing may have 
life in His name. (Comp. chap. xx. 
30, 31). 

The word ‘“‘ Amen” is not found 





in the better MSS., and is no part 
of the written text. It is the 
natural prayer of some copyist, as 
it is the natural prayer of every 
devout reader that the writer's 
purpose may be fulfilled. 

The chief MSS. have a subscrip- 
tion appended to the Gospel. 
“According to John’’ (Vatican) ; 
“Gospel according to John” 
(Sinaitic [?], Alexandrine, Paris, 
Basle) ; “ Gospel according to John 
is ended;” ‘Gospel according to 
Luke begins” (Cambridge). 


“MERCIFUL LORD, we beseech Thee to cast Thy bright 


beams of light upon Thy Church, that it being enlightened 


by the doctrine of thy blessed Apostle and Evangelist St. 


John, may so walk in the light of Thy truth, that it may 


a length attain to the light of everlasting life ; through 


Jesus Christ our Lord. _Amen.’?’—Co.uxect For Sr. JOHN 


tHE Hyaneetist’s Day (based upon an old form in the 


Sarum Missal). 
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EXCURSUS ON NOTES TO ST. JOHN 


EXCURSUS A: DOCTRINE OF THE WORD 


“Geschrieben steht : ‘Im Anfang war das 


Wort !’ 

Hier stock’ ich schon! Wer hilft mir 
weiter fort? 

Ich kann das Wort so hoch unméglich 


schatzen 

Ich muss es anders iibersetzen. 

Wenn ich vom Geiste recht erleuchtet bin. 

Geschrieben steht: ‘Im Anfang war der 
Sinn’ 

Bedenke wohl die erste Zeile 

Dass Deine Feder sich nicht iibereile. 

Ist es der Sinn, der Alles wirkt und 
schafft ? 

Es sollte stehn: ‘Im Anfang war die 
Kraft !’ 

Doch, auch indem ich dieses nieder- 
schreibe 

Schon warnt mich was, dass ich dabei 
nicht bleibe, 

Mir hilft der Geist ! Auf ein mal seh’ich 
Rath 


Und schreibe getrost; ‘Im Anfang war 
die That !’” 
—Faust von Goethe. 


‘Tress well-known lines are quoted 
here because they forcibly express 
the difficulty, not to say the impos- 
sibility, of fully knowing and fully 
conveying the sense of the term 
Adyos (Logos), which in our version 
is rendered ‘‘ Word.” To under- 
stand the meaning of Logos is to 
understand the Gospel according to 
St. John; and one of the greatest 
difficulties which the English 
reader of St. John has to encounter 
is that it cannot be translated. 
Our own English term “ Word” 
was chosen as representing Verbum, 
which is found in all the Latin 
versions, though in the second 
century both Sermo (discourse) and 





“Tis written : ‘In the beginning was the 
Word,’ 


Here am I balked: who now can help 
afford ? 


The Word ?—impossible so high to rate it; 
And otherwise must I translate it, 
If by the Spirit I am truly taught. 


Then thus: ‘In the beginning was the 
Thought,’ 


This first line let me weigh completely, 
Lest my impatient pen proceed too fleetly. 


Is it the T’hought which works, creates, 
indeed ? 


“In the beginning was the Power,’ I read. 
Yet, as I write, a warning is suggested 


That I the sense may not have fairly 
tested. 


The Spirit aids me ; now I see the light ! 
‘In the Beginning was the Act,’ I write.” 


—Bayard Taylor’s Translation. 


Ratio (reason) seem to have been 
in use as renderings. In a Latin 
translation of Athanasius de Incar- 
natione (1612) the rendering of 
Logos is Verbum et Ratio, and this 
presents the double meaning of the 
term, which it is of the utmost 
importance to bear in mind, The 
nearest English derivative is 
“Logic,” which is from an adjec- 
tive derived from Jogos ; and we 
understand by it, not an art or 
science which has to do with words, 
but one which has to do with 
thought and reason. The Greeks 
used Jogos in both senses, and Aris- 
totle (Poster. Anal. i. 10) found it 
necessary to distinguish between 
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the “ logos within ” (thought) and | “ Word of God,” and ‘ account” 


the “logos without” 
The Stoics introduced the phrase 
logos endiathetos (verbum mentis) 
for ‘‘thought,” and logos propho- 
rikos (verbum oris) for “speech”: 
and these phrases were made pro- 
minent in the language of theology 
by Philo Judzus. The term, then, 
is two-sided, and the English term 
“Word” not only fails altogether 
to approach the meaning of the 
“logos within” (verbum mentis), 
but it also fails to represent the 
most important part of that side 
of the meaning which it does 
approach; for the “ logos without” 
(verbum oris) is speech or dis- 
course, rather than the detached 
“ word.” 

The term Jogos occurs frequently 
in the New Testament in the sense 
of utterance; but when used in 
this sense it differs from the 
kindred words (rhema and epos) in 
that it always has to do with the 
living voice. It may mean that 
which any one said—se., “dis- 
course,”’ “‘ argument,’’ “ doctrine,” 
‘narrative,’ “matter”? (about 
which speech was made); so, on 
the other hand, it is often used for 
*“‘reason”’ (the faculty), “ account” 
(to take and to give), “reckon- 
ing,” ‘‘ cause.” St. John himself 
uses the term in this Gospel some 
thirty-six times in the more general 
meaning. In the Prologue it is 
used four times, and in each 
instance with reference to the 

erson of our Lord. In 1 John 
1, 1 the phrase ‘‘ Word of Life” 
occurs ; andin 1 John y.7 the term 
“Word” is found absolutely, but 
this verse is not in any MS. older 
than the fifteenth century. In Rev. 
xix. 13 the term “ Word of God” 
is found, and in Heb. iv. 12, 13, the 
Greek term is found in the sense 





(speech). | (“ with whom we have to do”). 


But the absolute use of the term 
Logos in a personal sense is confined 
to the four instances in the Pro- 
logue of this Gospel, and it is this 
special meaning which we have to 
investigate. 

The answers to our inquiry must 
be sought in the sense attached to 
the term at the time when, and by 
the persons among whom, the 
Gospel was written. In the open- 
ing verses of St. John we are at 
once in the midst of thoughts and 
terms quite distinct from any with 
which we are familiar from the 
earlier Gospels; but they are 
clearly quite familiar to both the 
writer and his readers. He uses 
them without note or comment, 
and assumes that they convey a 
known and definite meaning. Now, 
there are three circles in which we 
find these thoughts and terms then 
current :— 

(1) We meet with the term 
Logos, expressing a person or per- 
sonified attribute, in the Gnostic 
systems which flourished at the 
commencement of the second 
century. In Basilides (became 
prominent about a.p. 125) the 
Logos is the second of the intelli- 
gences which were evolved from 
the Supreme God “ Mind first is 
born of the unborn Father, from 
it again Reason (Logos) is born; 
then from Reason, Prudence; and 
from Prudence, Wisdom and 
Power; and from Wisdom and 
Power, the Virtues and Princes 
and Angels—those whom they cal] 
‘the first.’” (Irenzeus, i., xxiv. 3, 
Oxford Trans. p. 72.) 

In Valentinus, who seems to 
have been a Christian in earlier life 
(prominent A.p. 140—160), we meet 
with a more complicated develop- 
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ment. The first principle is Pro- 
arche, or First Beginning: ro- 
pator, or First Father, Bythos, or 
the Deep. He is eternal and 
unbegotten, and existed in repose 
through boundless ages. With 
Him there existed the Thought 
(Ennoia) of His mind, who is also 
called Grace and Silence. When 
Bythos willed to put forth from 
Himself the beginning of all 
things, Thought conceived and 
brought forth Understanding (Nous) 
and Truth. Understanding was 
also called Only-begotten and 
Father, and was the principle of 
the whole Pleroma. The Under- 
standing produced Reason (Logos) 
and Life, and from this pair was 
produced the Man and the Church. 
These four pairs—Deep (Bythos) 
and Thought (Ennoia), Under- 
standing (Nows) and Truth (Ale- 
theia), Reason (Logos) and Life 
(Zoé), Man (Anthropos) and Church 
(Ecclesia), form the first octave or 
ogdoad. From Logos and Zé, pro- 
ceeded five pairs, which made the 
decad; and from Anthropos and 
Ecclesia six pairs, which made the 
dodecad. These together consti- 
tuted the thirty eons. There was 
also an unwedded xeon called Horos 
(Boundary), or Stawros (Cross), who 
proceeded from Bythos and Ennoia, 
and whose office it was to keep 
every existence in its proper place 
(Irenzeus,i. 1; Oxford Trans. p. 3 e¢ 
seq.). In all this, and in the names 
of other eons, as Comforter, Faith, 
Hope, Love, we have, so far as terms 
and expressions go, much that may 
remind us of the teaching of St. 
John. But it is the product of a 
mind acquainted with Christianity, 
and blending it with other systems. 

(2) We meet. with the doctrine 
of the Word also in the circle of 
Jewish thoughts. Traces of it are 





found, indeed, in the poetry of the 
Old Testament itself. (Comp. Pss. 
xxxiii. 4, 6; cvil. 20; cxix. 89, 
105; cxlvii. 15, 18; Isa. xl. 8; lv. 
10, 11; Jer. xxiii. 29.) We find 
also that the Wisdom of God is 
personified, as in Job xxviii. 12 et 
seg. and Proy. viii. and ix. In the 
Apocryphal Books, Leclesiasticus 
and The Wisdom of Solomon, this 
personification becomes more defi- 
nite. See Ecclus. i. 1, 4; xxiv. 9 
—21, and Wisd. vi. 22—ix., and 
note especially, ix. 1, 2, where 
“Thy word” and “Thy wisdom” 
are parallels; ix. 4, “ wisdom, that 
sitteth by Thy throne;” xvi. 12, 
“Thy word, O Lord, which healeth 
all things;” xviii. 15, ‘Thine 
almighty word leaped down from 
heaven out of Thy royal throne.” 
Any inference which we draw from 
these books must, however, be 
checked by the fact that they be- 
long to the border-land between 
Hebrew and Greek thought, and 
that while the Book of Wisdom 
cannot belong to an earlier date 
than the middle of the second 
century B.c., it may belong to the 
first century a.D., and was even 
ascribed to Philo himself, as we 
know from St. Jerome. 

We have foreshadowings of the 
personal Word which are more 
distinctly Jewish in the Targums,* 





* Targum means translation or interpre- 
tation. The word was technically given to 
the Chaldee paraphrases of the Old Testa. 
ment, which sprung up after the Captivity, 
when the mass of the people had lost the 
knowledge of the older Hebrew. At first 
these Targums were oral, and writing them 
was prohibited. When written Targums 
first came into existence is unknown. 
Zunz and others think there were written 
Targums on several books of the Old 
Testament as early as the time of the 
Maccabees. (Comp. Article ‘‘ Targum,” in 
Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, vol. iit. p, 
948 et seq.) 
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where the Memra da-Yeya (Word 
of the Lord) becomes almost a 
synonym of the divine name. “ By 
Myself have I sworn” (Gen. xxi. 
16) becomes “‘ By My Word have I 
sworn.” In Gen. xvi. Hagar sees 
the “Word of the Lord” and 
afterwards identifies Him with the 
“ Shekinah.” So we read that the 
Word of the Lord was with Ishmael, 
with Abraham, with Isaac, with 
Joseph. Jacob’s vow (Gen. xxviii. 
20) is thus read in the Targum of 
Oukelos, “If the Memra da-Yeya 
will be my help, and will keep me 
in that way in which I go, and will 
give me bread to eat and raiment 
to wear, and bring me again in 
peace to my father’s house, then 
‘Memra da-Yeya shall be my God.” 
The Jerusalem ‘Targum reads 
Memra da-Yeya for the Angel- 
Jehovah in the revelation to Moses 
(Ex. iii. 14). In Isa, lxiii. 7—10, 
the Targum of Jonathan reads the 
Memra for the Angel, the Re- 
deemer, and Jehovah; and in Mal. 
iii. identifies the Coming One with 
the Angel of the Covenant, and the 
Memra of the Lord. Dr. Etheridge 
noted in the Targum of Oukelos, in 
the Pentateuch only, more than 150 
places in which the Memra da- Yeya 
is spoken of. In the later Targums 
it is still more frequent. 

(3) Another region of thought in 
which we find analogies to the 
doctrine of the Word, is the Judzo- 
Alexandrine philosophy, which is 
represented by Philo. A Jew by 
birth, and descended from a priestly 
family, Philo was some thirty years 
old at the commencement of the 
Christian era. From the study of 
the Old Testament he passed to 
that of Plato and Pythagoras, and 
with such devotion that there was 
a common proverb, “ Hither Plato 
philonises, or Philo platonises.”” He 








drank not less deeply of the spirit 
of other teachers, and in the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the Hs- 
senes, the Cabbalists, and the 
Therapeute, he found the mean 
between the Hebrew tradition of 
his youth and the Greek freedom 
of thought with which he became 
familiar in later years. The dualism 
of the Greek philosophers: and the 
Biblical account of creation were 
both rejected for the Eastern theory 
of emanation: He thought of God 
as Eternal Light, from Whom all 
light comes; whose radiance can- 
not be gazed upon by human eyes, 
but which was refiected in the 
Word, or, as the Scripture calls it, 
Divine Wisdom. This he conceived 
to be not a mere abstraction, but an. 
emanation, a real existence, and a 
person. He calls Him, for example, 
the “‘ first begotten of God,” “the 
Archangel,” and, adopting the 
language of the Stoics (comp. p. 
423), the Logos Endiathetos. From 
this proceeded a second emanation, 
the Logos Prophorikos which mani- 
fests the Logos Endiathetos, and is 
Himself manifested by the Uni- 
verse. The Logos is, then, in the 
conception of Philo, the link be- 
tween the Universe and God, be- 
tween objective matter and the 
spiritual Light which man cannot 
approach. On the spiritual side, 
the Logos is spoken of in terms 
which make it not seldom doubtful 
whether the thought is of a person 
or of an idea; on the material side, 
the Logos is the active reason and 
energy, and sometimes seems to be 
almost identified with the Universe 
itself. The bridge passes imper- 
ceptibly into the territory on either 
side. 

Such are, in a few words, the 
systems of thought, which stand in 
relation more or less appreciable to 
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the Johannine doctrine of the 
Word. The question is, from 
which, if indeed from any one of 
these, was the form of St. John’s 
teaching derived ? ' 

The Gnostic systems are ex- 
cluded if our conclusion as to the 
authorship and date of the Gospel 
is valid. (Comp. Introduction, pp. 
8, 18 et seg.) They are also 
excluded by independent compari- 
son with the Gospel, and thus they 
afford a confirmation of that con- 
clusion. They are in the relation 
of the complex to the simple, the 
development to the germ, Any 
one who will carefully read the ex- 
tract from Irenzeus which is given 
above will find good reason for 
believing that he is describing a 
system which may naturally enough 
have been developed from St. John; 
but from which the doctrine of St. 
John could not have been de- 
veloped. The one is as the stream 
flowing in all its clearness from the 
fountain; the other is as the same 
stream lower in its course, made 
turbid by the admixture of human 
thoughts. 

There remains the Judeeo-Alex- 
andrine philosophy, of which Philo 
is the leading representative, and 
the Hebrew thoughts expressed in 
the Old Testament paraphrases, 
and in the developments of later 
Judaism. Weare to bear in mind, 
however, that the line between 
these cannot be drawn with such 
clearness and certainty as men 
generally seem to suppose.. The 
Chaldean paraphrases contain an 
Eastern element with which the 
nation was imbued during its long 
captivity, and Philo himself bor- 
rowed much from Oriental modes 
of thought. He was, moreover, a 
Jew, and the Jewish Scriptures 
and these very Targums were the 





foundation of his mental training. 
His philosophy is avowedly based 
upon the Old Testament. We are 
to bear in mind also when we speak 
of the philosophy of Philo that no | 
philosopher arises without a cause, 
or lives without an effect. Philo 
represents -a great current of 
thought which influenced himself 
and his generation, and which he ~ 
deepened and widened. Of that 
current Alexandria and Ephesus 
were the two great centres, the 
former specially representing Juda- 
ism in contact with the freer 
thought of Greece, and the latter 
specially representing Judaism in 
contact with the theosophies of 
Asia, but both meeting and per- 
meating each other in these great 
cities. (Comp. Introduction p. 18.) 
We have to think, then, of St. 
John as trained in the knowledge 
of the Hebrew Scriptures and the 
paraphrases which explained them, 
and accustomed from childhood to 
hear of the Memra da-Yeya, tho 
Word of the Lord, as the repre- 
sentative of God toman. Through 
the teaching of the Baptist he is 
led to the Christ, and during the 
whole of Christ’s ministry, learns 
the truth that He only had seen 
the Father, and was the Apostle of 
God to the world. After Christ’s 
death the Resurrection strengthens 
every conviction and removes every 
doubt. The presence of the Spirit 
at Pentecost brings back the words 
He had given them as a revelation 
from God, and quickens the soul 
with the inspiration which gives 
the power to understand them. 
Then the Apostle goes forth to his 
work as a witness of what he had 
seen and heard, and for half a 
century fulfils this work. Then 
he writes what he so many times 
had told of Christ's words and 
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Christ’s works. He is living in the ; Begotten was the true Interpreter, 


midst of men round whom and in 
whom that current of Judeo- 
Alexandrine thought has been 
flowing for two generations. He 
hears men talking of the Beginning, 
of Logos, of Life, of Light, of 
Pleroma, of Shekinah, of Only- 
Begotten, of Grace, of Truth; and 
he prefixes to his Gospel a short 
preface which declares to them that 
all these thoughts of theirs were 
but shadows of the true. There 
was a Being from all eternity face 
to face with God, and that Being 
was thé- true Logos, aad He was 
not only with God, but was God. 
By Him did the universe come into 
existence. In Him was Life and 
the Light of men—the true ideal 
Light which lighteth every man. 
And not only was that Logos truly 
God, but He was truly man; the 
Incarnation was the answer to the 
problem which their systems of 
thought had vainly tried to fathom. 
The Logos, on the spiritual side, 
from eternity God; on the material 
side, in time, become flesh: this 
was the answer which Philo had 
dimly forecast. He was the She- 
kinah tabernacled among men, 
manifesting the glory of the Only- 
Begotten. In Him was the Ple- 
roma. By Jesus Christ came Grace 
and Truth. No man had ever seen 
the brightness of the glory of the 
presence of God, but the Only- 








| declaring the Fatherhood of God to 


man. 

Such is the Johannine doctrine 
of the Word. Shaping itself, as it 
must have done, if it was to be 
understood at Ephesus at the close 
of the first century, in the then 
current forms of thought, and in 
the then current terms, it expresses 
in all its fulness the great truth of 
the Incarnation. It has bridged 
for ever the gulf between God and 
man in the person of One who is 
both God and man; and this union 
was possible because there is in 
man a “logos within”—reason, 
thought, conscience ; — because 
there is in the spiritual nature of 
man that which is capable of com- 
munion with God. 

[This subject is dealt with in the 
works mentioned in the Introduc- 
tion, and in a very convenient form 
in Liddon’s Bampton Lectures and 
Westcott’s Introduction. Liicke’s 
treatment of it (Ed. 3, vol. i. p. 
249 et seg.) is one of the most 
valuable parts of his invaluable 
Commentary. See also Dorner, 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
vol.i., especially Dr. Simon’s Appen- 
dix, p. 327 et seg., Eng. Trans.; 
Mansel’s article ‘“‘ Philosophy,” in 
Kitto’s Biblical Encyclopedia, vol. 
iii. p. 520 et seg.; Etheridge, 
Translations of the Targums on the 
Pentateuch, p. 14 et seq. | 


EXCURSUS B: SOME VARIATIONS IN THE TEXT OF 
ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL 


It has often been found necessary 
in the preceding Notes to refer to 
readings differing from the Re- 
ceived text, on which our Authorised 
version is based. To justify or 
discuss these in any degree of ful- 


ness would be beyond the scope of 
the present volume; but it may be 
of interest, as well as of importance, 
to give, in two or three typical 
cases, an outline of the method by 
which the results are obtained. 
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Chap. i. 18.—The Authorised 
version reads here, “the only be- 
gotten Son,” andthe Received text, 
upon which it is based, has 6 
povoyervyys vies. But soon after the 
middle of the second century we 
find the reading povoyevys bebs— 
“only begotten God’’—which has 
at least an equal, if not a superior, 
claim to be considered the original 
text. 

The external evidence, judged 
by the testimony of MSS., of ver- 
sions, and of quotations in extant 
works, must be admitted to be in 
favour of the reading, “only be- 
gotten God.” 

Of the chief uncial MSS., the 
Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Codex 
Ephraem at Paris, support it; while 
against it are the Alexandrian MS. 
now in the British Museum, and a 
reading of Codex Ephraem from 
the hand of a later scribe. The 
preponderance in weight is, how- 
ever, much greater than it seems 
to be numerically. 

Of the Versions the Revised 
Syriac (Peshito), the margin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac, the Althiopic 
(?), read “only begotten God.” All 
the Latin versions, the Curetonian, 
Philoxenian (not the margin) and 
Jerusalem Syriac, the Georgian, 
Sclavonic, Armenian, Arabic, and 
Anglo-Saxon read “the only be- 
gotten Son.” The Revised Syriac 
must here be regarded as having 
special weight from the fact that 
its evidence agrees with that of 
MSS. from which it usually differs. 

Of the Fathers “only begotten 
God” is read certainly by Irenzeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Epiphanius, Didymus de Trinitate, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of 
Alexandria. “The only begotten 
Son”’ is read by Eusebius, Athana- 
sius, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mop- 








suestia,.and by the Latin writers 
from Tertullian downwards. The 
uncertain text of many of the 
Fathers makes their witness doubt- 
ful; but this at least seems clear, 
that the decided weight of Patristic 
evidence is in favour of “only be- 
gotten God.” 'Tregelles lays stress 
upon the fact that Arius adopted 
this reading, but it must be ob- 
served that Arius very likely con- 
sidered “‘God,’” as here used, in a 
secondary sense; and so might have 
regarded the passage as latently, 
though not on the surface, favour- 
ing his own views. 

The external evidence being thus 
in favour of “only begotten God,” 
we have to inquire whether there 
is any sufficient ground on which 
it can be set aside. We are at 
once met by the fact that the term 
is unique, and therefore, it is often 
said, not likely to occur; whereas 
“the only begotten Son” is per- 
fectly natural, and occursin St. 
John in chap. iii. 16, 18, and 1)ohn 
iv. 19. But we are to remember 
that what is unnatural to us would 
have been so to copyists and trans- 
lators; and the fact that we have 
an unusual term strongly supported 
by external evidence is of weight 
just in proportion as the term is 
unusual, Nor need a unique term 
be a matter of suspicion in this 
Prologue, where we have found 
so much that is not paralleled in 
other parts of the New Testament. 
(Comp. Exeursus A.) 

It has been sometimes thought 
that “only begotten Son’? may 
have been changed into “only be- 
gotten God” from a dogmatic bias. 
We have seen that Only Begotten 
(Monogenes) was one of the xons 
in the Ogdoad of Valentinus (p. 
424); but there was the greatest 
care to separate the eons from the 
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original Bythos, und no copyist 
in the Valentinian interest would 
have applied the term “God” to the 
* Only Begotten.” Unique as the 
term was, and unknown to Christian 
orthodoxy, no copyist, on the other 
hand, would have ventured to adopt 
it in the interest of Christianity. 

A priori reasons would seem, 
then, to unite with external evi- 
dence in favour of the unfamiliar 
reading, “only begotten God.’ 
We find it beyond all question soon 
after the middle of the second 
century. It is almost impossible 
to believe that it was of set purpose, 
and quite impossible to believe that 
it was by accident, read instead of 
“ only begotten Son,” and the only 
alternative is that it is part of the 
original Gospel. The doubtful 
word was probably written, with 
the usual contraction, in the uncial 
characters, @C (@EOC), and this 
was read by copyists as the more 
familiar TC (YIOC); and thus by 


the change cf a single letter and | 
|Cambridge by Dr. Hort in 1876, 


the addition of the article, “only 
begotten God,” passed into “ the 
only begotten Son,” and the original 
text passed into an oblivion from 
which it has never been rescued. 


But although the term “only, 


begotten God” is unfamiliar to us, 
it is not foreion to the thought of 





the Prologue, the very central idea | 


of which is that the Logos was 
with God, and was God. The 
eternal Sonship of the Logos is ex- 
pressed in the parallel sentence “in 
the bosom of the Father,” and in 
this term ‘only begotten God” 
the Prologue repeats emphatically 
at its conclusion the text with 
which it opened: ‘In the begin- 
ning was the Logos, and. the Logos 
was with God, and the Logos 
was God.’”? The omission of the 
article gives the sentence a meaning 





which it is difficult to express in 
translation, but which in Greek 
makes the term “only begotten 
God” an assertion—“No man 
hath seen God at any time; only 
begotten God as He is, He who 
is in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath declared Him.” 

[Comp. for fuller information on 
this important reading, Professor 
Abbot’s articles in the Andover 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Oct., 1861), and 
Unitarian Review (June, 1875), and 
Professor Drummond in Theological 
Review (Oct., 1871). There is an 
elaborate and careful note based on 
Professor Abbot’s article in Alford’s 
Commentary, in loco. He decides 
for the Received text, which is 
followed also by Wordsworth (but 
without any note on the reading), 
Tischendorf, and Scrivener. Tre- 
gelles, on the other hand, reads 
“only begotten God,’’ which is also 
adopted by Westcott and Hort. 
The remarkable Dissertation upon 
it, read before the University of 


will perhaps turn the current of 
thoughtful opinion in favour of the 
reading he advocates. | 

Chap. vii. 53—viii. 12.—This 
section illustrates a critical question 
of a wholly different nature. We 
have in the Received text no less 
than twelve verses which, by the 
admission of all competent authori- 
ties, have no valid claim to be 
considered part of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John. They are 
found in no Greek MS. earlier than 
the sixth century; they are not an 
original part of any of the oldest 
versions; they are not quoted as 
by St. John before the last half of 


| the fourth century. 


The external evidence leaves, 
therefore, no room for doubt that 
they are an interpolation, and as we 
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have seen in the Notes upon the 
passages, this is entirely borne out 
by the matter and style of the 
verses themselves, and by the break 
which they cause in the narrative. 
At the same time they leave the im- 
pression, which becomes more vivid 
on every fresh study of the section, 
that they are a genuine record of 
an incident in the life and teaching 
of Christ. It would have been 
impossible for any writer in the 
early Church to have risen so far 
above the ordinary feeling upon 
such a question; and their whole 
tone is that of the words of Christ, 
and not of the words of man. 

But if they are the words of 
Christ, and yet not part of the 
Fourth Gospel, how did they come 
to be inserted in this place? We 
must remember, as this Gospel it- 
self reminds us, that we have no 
complete record of the works and 
words of Christ, and that there 
must have been many incidents 
treasured in the memory of the 
first disciples which have not come 
down to us. (Comp. Acts xx. 35.) 
We know from Eusebius that 
many such incidents were narrated 
in the five books of Papias, who 
thus gives his own purpose and 
plan :—‘“‘T shall not regret to sub- 
join to my interpretations also, for 
your benefit, whatsoever I have at 
any time accurately ascertained 
and treasured up in my memory, 
as I have received it from the 
elders, and have recorded it in 
order to give additional confirma- 
tion to the truth by my testimony. 
For I have never, like many, de- 
lighted to hear those that tell many 
things, but those that teach the 
truth; neither those that record 
foreign precepts, but those that are 
given from the Lord to our faith, 
and that came from the truth itself. 








But if I met with any one who had 
been a follower of the elders any- 
where, I made it a point to inquire 
what were the declarations of the 
elders; what was said by Andrew, 
Peter, or Philip; what by Thomas, 
James, John, Matthew, or any other 
of the disciples of our Lord; what 
was said by Aristion and by the 
presbyter John, disciples of the 
Lord; for I do not think that I 
derived so much benefit from books 
as from the living voice of those 
that are still surviving”? (Euseb. 
Eccles. Hist. vii., xxxix.; Bagster’s 
Trans., p. 142). At the end of the 
same chapter Eusebius says, “ He 
also gives another history, of a 
woman who had been aceused of many 
sins before the Lord.” The re- 
ference is almost certainly to the 
incident in the present paragraph, 
and in it we have the probable 
key to the insertion here. A 
copyist would write the section 
from Papias in the margin of his 
MS., perhaps, as Ewald suggests, 
to illustrate the statement, “Ye 
judge after the flesh; I judge no 
man” (chap. viii. 14); and from 
the margin it found its way, as 
other such passages did, into the 
CambridgeandotherMSS8. Adopted 
from the margin, it would be 
placed in the text where there 
was space for it on the page of the 
MS., and this would account for 
the fact that it is found in different 
positions; for it is placed by one 
MS. after chap. vii. 86; by several 
at the end of the Gospel; by four 
important cursives at the end of 
Luke xxi. The copyists felt, then, 
that it was an incident which 
should have a place in their MSS., 
but they felt free to decide that 
place at their own discretion. 
Augustine held that the passage 
had been omitted on the ground of 
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the supposed encouragement it|the reading adopted by Alford, 
gave to lax views, and this position | Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort, 


has been maintained by others in 
ancient and modern times. It 
does not, however, account (1) for 
the fact that chap. vii. 53 is part of 
the doubtful passage; (2) the great 
variations of place and of readings 
in the MSS. where it is found; (3) 
the internal differences of matter 
and style. 

[Comp. Scrivener’s New Testa- 
ment Criticism, Ed. 2, p. 530 et 
seq. ; Alford’s note in loco, in which 
he incorporates the results of 
Liicke’s full discussion; Lightfoot, 
in Contemporary Review, Oct., 1875. ] 





Chap. xviii. 1—This is a 
yariation of another kind, and one 
of little practical importance, ex- 
cept that the Received text has 
furnished ground for one of the 
instances quoted in proof of the 
position that the writer was not a 
Jew of Palestine. It is of interest 
as illustrating the way in which 
various-readings have arisen. 

Our Authorised version has “ the 
brook Cedron,”’ departing from the 
Received text, which has the article 
in the plural, and must be rendered 
“the brook (or, more exactly, the 
winter-torrent) of the cedars.” The 
article is, however, in the singular 
in the Alexandrian MS., which 
supports the Authorised version, 
and this reading is adopted by 
Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and 
Meyer. ‘The Sinaitic and Cam- 
bridge MSS. have both the article 
and the substantive in the singular 
—“the brook Cedrus, or “the 
brook of the cedar”—and this is 
the reading adopted by Tischendorf 
(Ed. 8). he Vatican MS., and a 
later correction of the Sinaitic MS., 
read with the Received text “ the 
brook of the cedars,” and this is 











It must be allowed that. this 
reading, “ the brook of tke cedars,” 
has most external support. But 
against it is the fact that both the 
other texts agree in reading the 
singular article. The probable ex- 
planation is that the original text 
was téu Kedpdy (the Kedron)—z.e., 
the Hebrew name of the torrent 
(Kidrén), meaning ‘‘black” or 
“dark,” was written in Greek 
letters. But this termination of 
the substantive would seem to a 
Greek copyist like a genitive plural 
(xédpwv), for the uncial MSS. would 
have no accents, and he would 
make the article agree with it, read- 
ing trav Kédpwy (“ of the cedars”). 
Another copyist would do just the 
opposite, changing the number of 
the substantive to agree with the 
article, and reading Tov KeOpov (“of 
the Cedrus,” or “of the cedar”’), 
In this way the reading of the 
Alexandrian MS., which is adopted 
in the Authorised version, explains, 
on the one hand, how that of the 
Sinaitic and Cambridge MSS., and, 
on the other hand, how that of the 
Vatican MS., would arise; and 
being the only one of the three 
which explains the others, it pro- 
bably represents the original text. 

There is in anv case no founda- 
tion for the argument that the 
writer was unacquainted with 
Hebrew, for even if the true read- 
ing bo ‘‘of the cedars” (ray Kédpwv) 
a Jew may have chosen it to re- 
present the Hebrew word from its 
similarity in sound. It is remark- 
able that in the LXX. translation 
of 2 Sam. xv. 23 the word occurs 
twice (once in the Hebrew and 
English), i.c., as an appellative and 
as a proper name. Comp. 1 Kings 
xv. 13 (LXX.). 
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EXCURSUS C: THE BRETHREN OF THE LORD 


In four passages of this Gospel 
we read of persons who are de- 
scribed asour Lord’s “brethren” :— 

“ After this he went down to 
Capernaum, he, and his mother, 
and his brethren, and his disci- 
ples: ” (chap. ii. 12). 

“His brethren therefore said 
unto him, Depart hence, and go 
into Judea. . . 

For neither did his brethren 
believe on him. . . 

But when his brethren were gone 
up, then went he also up unto the 
feast . . . (chap. vii. 3, 5, 10). 

In a fifth passage (chap. xx. 17) 
our Lord uses the term ‘‘ my bre- 
thren,’ but it is clearly in a spi- 
ritual sense, with reference to the 
disciples (verse 18). 

In the earlier gospels we not 
only find a group of persons spo- 
ken of as “ brethren’? and “ sis- 
ters” (Matt. xii. 46—50 ; xii. 55; 
Mark ii. 31—85; vi. 3; Luke viii.; 
19—21); but the names of the 
brethren are given :— 

“Ts not this the carpenter’s son ? 
is not his mother called Mary ? and 
his brethren, James, and Joses, and 
Simon, and Judas? And his sisters, 
are they not all with us?” (Matt. 
xiil. 55, 56. Comp. the parallel in 
Mark vi. 3.) 

The “brethren” are referred to 
again in Acts i. 14, in close con- 
nection with ‘‘ Mary the mother of 
Jesus’’?; and ‘‘James the Lord’s 
brother’ is mentioned in Gal. i. 
19. 

There were persons, then, known 
during our Lord’s human life and 
in the generation which followed 
as his “‘ brethren” and “ sisters ;” 
and it is quite clear that they were 
closely connected with Him by some 
natural relation: but we pass from 


clearness to the haze of doubt and 
controversy, the moment we attempt 
to ascertain what that natural rela- 
tion was. Within our present 
limits little space can be given to 
a question which after all is not of 
primary importance, and belongs 
moreover to notes on other parts of 
the New Téstament rather than to 
those on St. John’s Gospel, and to 
which with our present knowledge 
no decisive answer can be given. 
The answers which have been given 
are briefly as follow :— 

(1) That the relation was one of 
full brotherhood; i.e, that the 
“‘brethren”? and ‘sisters’? were 
children of Joseph and Mary. 
This, of course meets the require- 
ment that a natural sense should be 
given to the terms to be interpreted; 
and its strength is in the difficulty 
of believing that the terms would be 
used incidentally, as they are, with- 
out a word of explanation, in any 
but their most obvious meaning. 
This view meets us at a very early 
date. It was held almost certainly 
by Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 19; 
de Carn. Christ. 7) — though his 
general position is less in harmony 
with it than with either of the 


other views —and was naturally 


adopted by the anti-ascetic sects. 
But while it gives a simple sense to 
the term “brethren,” it is not 
without grave difficulties :— 

(i.) The argument from silence 
must not be unduly pressed, but it 
is significant that in neither of the 
genealogies of our Lord is there 
any reference to other children of 
Mary (Matt. i. 18; Luke iii. 23), 
nor does any one of the evangelists 
give the shadow of a hint that such 
children were born. Taking all the 
circumstances into account, is it an 
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undue pressing of the argumentum 
ex silentio to give it very consider- 
able weight here ? é 

(ii.) The evident position of 
superiority assumed by the “ bre- 
thren” in this Gospel (chap. vil. 
3—10) seems difficult to under- 
stand if they were younger than 
our Lord; and if we bear in mind 
the rights of the Jewish first- 
born. 

(ii.) It is still more difficult to 
understand how Mary could have 
been committed by our Lord to the 
care of the beloved disciple, and 
how she could have gone to his 
house as her future home (chap. 
xix. 26, 27), if she had sons and 
daughters of her own flesh who 
would have been her natural guar- 
dians. Other women stood with 
her at the cross, her sister among 
them. Could daughters as well as 
sons have deserted her? The “ bre- 
thren” are found with her, be it 
remembered, immediately after the 
Ascension (Acts i. 14). 

(2) That the relation was in no 
natural sense one of brotherhood, 
but that the brethren were cousins, 
children of Mary the wife of Clopas, 
who is assumed to be identicai with 
the sister of the mother of our 
Lord (John xix. 25; comp. Note on 
the passage). Historically this 
answer owes its origin to the feel- 
ing that some answer other than 
that which we have been consider- 
ing must be found. The growth of 
monasticism in the fourth century, 
had hardened the pious feeling of 
the ever-virginity of the mother of 
our Lord into a dogma which had 
to be supported at any cost. Helvi- 
dius hadattacked the current ascetic 


spirit, and claimed in support of | 


his position the example of Mary, as 
being the mother of children sub- 


sequent to the birth of our Lord. | 
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This called forth the famous reply 
of Jerome, ‘‘ Adv. Helvidium de 
Perpetua Virginitate B. Marie,’ in 
which he put forth the view thiat 
the brethren were cousins, and thus 
sought to establish the “virginity of 
Joseph as wellas that of Mary.” It 
is quite natural that this view should 
have proved attractive to many 
minds, and have become the most 
widely accepted, as it satisfies an 
almost universal feeling. It may 
not unfairly be called the doctrine 
of the Western Church. But we 
should remember that it isnotfound 
in any writer previous to Jerome; 
that he himself claims no earlier 
authority for it, and avowedly is 
contending as an advocate, not 
deciding as a judge; that the work 
in which he puts it forth belongs 
to his youth (cire. 383); and that 
in his later writings he did not 
consistently hold it. 

This view is met by the obvious 
objection which tothe present writer 
seems absolutely fatal. No amount 
of ingenious explanation of the 
term ‘‘brethren’’ will do away 
with what seems to him the mani- 
fest meaning of the passages in 
which it occurs—a group of per- 
sons belonging to the household of 
Joseph and Mary, and connected 
with our Lord by some real relation 
of brotherhood. Did the solution 
rest between this and the previous 
answer, 1.¢., between a natural sense 
of the ipsissima verba of holy Scrip- 
ture and an @ priori feeling of fit- 
ness, the view of Tertullian in the 
second century must be held, rather 
than that of Jerome in the fourth. 
Tt need hardly be hinted that even 
natural feeling on this question 
may lead towards the earlier view, 
if we bear in mind the relation of 
the humanity of our Lord to the 
whole human nature—-fatherhood, 
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motherhood, brotherhood—which is 
in Him made holy. 

(3) But it does not seem neces- 
sary to adopt either of the previous 
views. An answer has been given 
which preserves the natural sense 
of the word “ brethren,” and yet 
does not deny the ever-virginity of 
Mary—i.e., it meets the feeling 
which lies at the foundation of the 
second answer, and, like the first, 
does no violence to the words of 
Scripture. It understands by 
“brethren ” children of Joseph by 
a former wife, who would, there- 
fore, be members of the household, 
and would, perhaps naturally, be 
placed in a position of antagonism 
to the Son of Mary. Nor is it 
unnatural that our Lord should 
have commended His mother to 
him who, more than any other, was 
a spiritual brother and son, rather 
than to men who were not her own 
children, and, up to the resurrec- 
tion, did not believe in her Divine 
Son. (Comp. chaps, vil. 6 and 
xix. 27, Notes.) 

This view agrees with what is 
implied in chap. xix. 27, and per- 
haps in Mark vi. 3, that Joseph 
was already dead.. We have no 
authority for the common opinion 
as to his extreme age earlier than 
the Protevangelium of St. James, 
an apocryphal gospel of the second 
century; but the silence of the 
narrative makes it at least pro- 
bable that he was not living 
at the commencement of the 
ministry. 

No inference can fairly be drawn 
from the phrase ‘‘ first-born son ” 
in Luke ii. 7; and Matt. i. 25, where 
it is not contained in the better 
text. The words ‘until she brought 
iorth” refer to the time preceding, 


not to that following, the birth ot 
Jesus. 

The second view has been so 
prominently asserted as the inter- 
pretation of the Christian Church, 
and especially of the Fathers, 
that it may be well to note that 
this third opinion was the one 
almost universally held before 
the time of Jerome, and that it 
is practically the opinion of the 
Greek Church. In favour of its 
rather than of the second, may 
be quoted among the earliest ver- 
sions the Curetonian and Peshito 
Syriac, and the Thebaic ; it is pro- 
bably adopted in the Clementine 
Homilies, and Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. Among the Fathers who 
held it are Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Eusebius, Hilary of Poitiers, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, 
Ambrose, Cyril of Alexandria. On 
the ground of authority, therefore, 
as wellas of reason, it is here adopted 
as the most probable answer to a 
question in which more than pro- 
bability cannot be expected. 

[In a question for which little 
space can here be found, it is 
specially satisfactory to be able to 
refer to easily accessible works 
where fuller information may be 
sought. In support of the first 
answer the reader may consult 
Alford’s Note on Matt. xiii. 55. A 
learned argument in favour of the 
second is given in Dr. W. H. Mill’s 
On the Mythical Interpretation of 
the Gospels, pp. 219—274. See also 
Professor Plumptre’s Note on 
Matt. xii. 46. The third view ia 
adopted by Professor Lightfoot in 
his Commentary on Galatians, pp. 
245—282, after a full review of all 
the authorities, to which this note 
is largely indebted.] 
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EXCURSUS D: THE SACRAMENTAL TEACHING OF 
ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL 


The Fourth Gospel contains no 
record of the institution of Holy 
Baptism or of the Eucharist. This 
will not surprise usif we remember 
that it belonged to a. generation 
later than the journeys and letters 
of St. Paul, in which we find that 
both sacraments had become part 
of the regular life of the Church. 
That which was constant and un- 
doubted, and was part of the gospel 
wherever it was proclaimed, and in 
the formularies of which the very 
words of institution were preserved, 
needed not to be told again. But 
that which is not told is assumed. 
Like the Transfiguration, the 
Agony in Gethsemane, the Ascen- 
sion, both Sacraments are more 
than recorded ; they are interwoven 
in the very texture of the Gospel. 
The discourse with Nicodemus in 
chap. iii. and the discourse in the 
synagogue at Capernaum in chap. 
vi. could not have been written at 
the close of the first century with- 
out being understood by the writer, 
and without being intended to be 
understood by the readers, as dis- 
courses on Holy Baptism and the 
Eucharist. In the Notes on these 
chapters an attempt has been made 
to bring out their true meaning in 
detail, and to these the reader is 
referred. Nor are we concerned 
here with the controversies which 
in after ages have gathered round 
these centres. All that can be 
attempted is to point out that the 
differences of opinion with regard 
to the general interpretation of the 
chapters as a whole have arisen 
from reading them with precon- 
ceived convictions as to their 
meaning, and from confounding 
things which ought to be dis- 








tinguished. It may be granted 
that no one who heard the dis- 
course at Capernaum could under- 
stand it of the solemn institution, 
which was still in the future, and 
then wholly outside any possibility 
of current thought; but it does not 
follow that the discourse was not 
intended to teach the doctrine of 
the Eucharist, and to be interpreted 
in the events and words of the 
Last Supper. It takes its place 
among the many things which the 
disciples afterwards remembered 
that He had said unto them, and 
believed the Scripture and the word 
which Jesus had said. (Comp. 
Note on chap. ii. 22.) The con- 
clusion that the words have ne 
reference to the Eucharist would 
require the statement, not that the 
disciples could not understand them 
at the time, but that Jesus Himself 
did not; and no one who is pre- 
pared to admit that to Him the 
future was as the present, and that 
when He said, “I am the Bread of 
Life,” “Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drink His 
blood, ye have no life in you,” He 
knew that He would also take 
bread and break it, and say, ‘“‘ This 
is My body, which is given for 
you; this do in remembrance of 
Me;” and would take the cup, and 
say, “ This cup is the new testa- 
ment in My blood, which is shed 
for you,” can doubt that He taught 
in word at the one Passover that 
which He taught in act and word 
at the other. It may be granted, 
again, that when St. John heard, 
with or from Nicodemus, of the 
new birth which was of water and 
of the Spirit, he may have asked, 
as the teacher of Israel did, “ How 
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can these things be?” but the 
statement that the discourse does 
not apply to the sacrament of 
Baptism is inconsistent with the 
commission to the Apostles to 
baptise all nations, and the fact 
that the day of Pentecost and the 
history of the Apostolic Church 
must have brought to the writer’s 
mind in all its fulness, what the 
meaning of the spiritual birth was. 
It may be granted that these truths, 
as they were revealed by Jesus 
Christ, were beyond the compre- 
hension of any who heard them, 
and that the teaching of these 
chapters is inconsistent with the 
degree of faith and spiritual recep- 
tivity which even at the end of our 
Lord’s ministry is found in the 
aircle of the Apostles; but we are 
to remember once more that the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit is in 
this very Gospel itself promised to 
guide them into all truth, and that 
in the person of him who records 
the promise there is the evidence 
that it had been fulfilled. 

We have seen in chap. xx. 22, 
23, how the Apostle thinks of the 
act of breathing on the disciples, 
with which Jesus accompanied the 





gift of the Holy Ghost and the 
power to remit sins, as itself a 
sacramental sign; and throughout 
the Gospel we have seen how he 
regards every work of Jesus as a 
sign of a spiritual reality beyond. 
The whole Gospel is, so to speak, 
sacramental. ‘The Word became 
flesh, and the whole life in: the 
flesh was a manifestation which 
the physical eye could look upon 
and the physical ear could hear, 
that by means of these senses the 
human spirit might perceive the 
nature of the Eternal Spirit in 
whose image it was made. The 
spiritual was manifested in material 
form, that in it the spiritual nature 
of man embodied in material form 
may have communion with God. 
Every word and work was ‘an 
outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace,” and at 
the time when the Apostle wrote, 
two of these signs were specially 
regarded by the Church as those 
“ordained by Christ himself as a 
means whereby we receive the same, 
and a pledge to assure us thereof,” 
(Comp. Matt. xxvi. 26—29; xxviii. 
19; Mark xiv. 22—25; Luke xxii, 
19, 20; Acts ii. 46; 1 Cor. xi.) 


EXCURSUS E: THE DISCOURSES IN ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL 


No difficulty with regard to this 
Gospel has been more strongly felt 
by those who accept the authen- 
ticity, or more cogently urged by 
those who reject it, than the way 
in which the discourses of our Lord 
as they are recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel differ from the shorter de- 
tached sayings and parables with 
which we are familiar in the Synop- 
tists. “Il faut faire un choix,” 
says M. Rénan, ‘si Jésus parlait 
comme le veut Matthieu, il na pu 





parler comme le veut Jean.” This is 
not all; for not only are these dis- 
courses of Jesus unlike those of 
the earlier Gospels, but the Fourth 
Gospel preserves unity of style, 
whether Jesus is speaking, or John 
the Baptist, or the writer himself, 
Further, while this style widely 
differs from that of the earlier Gos- 
pels, it very clearly resembles that 
of the First Epistle of St. John. 
This difference must, to a large 
extent, be at once admitted by every 
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eandid inquirer; but M. Rénan’s 
inference will not follow unless the 
difference is so great that it cannot 
be accounted for. It may be as- 
sumed here that the arguments of 
the Introduction have led the reader 
to think that the Johannine Author- 
ship of the Gospel is, at least, in 
the highest degree probable. The 
writer claims, as we have seen (p. 
14), to be an eye-witness and to 
have seen and heard that which he 
records, and others give their sanc- 
tion to the claim. It follows, there- 
fore, even if all that has been said 
about these discourses and their 
difference from those of the Synop- 
tists can be established, that we 
have nothing more than a difficulty 
which our ignorance cannot explain; 
but this cannot weigh against the 
position which, on so many other 
grounds, has been established. But 
is the: difference—great as it un- 
doubtedly is—wholly inexplicable, 
or, indeed, greater than under all 
the circumstances we have a right 
to expect ? 

(1) It must be remembered, in 
the first place, that the ground com- 
mon to the Fourth Gospel and the 
earlier three, is much greater than 
it is often supposed to be. The 
following parallels are given that 
the reader may conveniently esti- 
mate it. The texts may be found 
quoted in parallel columns in Godet 
and Luthardt; and the weight of 
their cumulative testimony can be 
felt only by one who will carefully 
compare them. *® 


Chap. i. 19; Matt. xxv. 61, 
xxvil. 40; Mark 
xiv. 58 ; xvi. 29. 

aa 184 Mark xvi. 16. 

—— iv. 445) Matt: xiii) 57; 
Mark vi. 4. 


Matt. ix. 6; Mark 
ii. 9; Luke v. 24. 


— v. 8; 








Chap. vi.20; Matt. xiv. 27; 
Mark i. 50. 
—— — 35; Matt. v.63 Luke 
iar vi, 21: 
yee BT; Por Matte x28; 20% 
= -— 46; | Matt xi.27; Luke 
x. 22. 
ee Hi OY Mattie xvi 125 
Mark xiv. 8. 
See ee Ot ee Natu Socvl.ee ll 
Mark xiv. 7. 
fee S95 OM Mati saeeoy and 
xvi. 25; Mark 
vil. 35; Luke 
ix. 14. 
Se Mattie zxvis= 385 
Mark xiv. 24. 
—— xiii3; Matt. xi. 27. 
—— —16, and xv. 20; Matt. x. 
24; Luke vi. 40. 
—_— — 20% | Matt.x.40; Luke 
x16. 
Sees ase) Matin xxv 215 
Mark xiv. 18. 
SS 38s oon Mapex ots 
Mark xiv. 30; 
Luke xxii. 34. 
—— xiv.18; Matt. xxviii. 20. 
a £96 Mark ss2: 
a Si Ble Mattyxxyi/ 46. 
—— xv. 21; Matt. x. 22. 
i= xvi. 32 Matt. xxvi. 31; 
Mark xiv; 27. 
—— xvii. 2; Matt. xxvii. 18. 
—— xviii.ll; Matt. xxvi. 55. 
sian ew Mattia, 117; 
Mark xv. 2; 
Luke xxiii. 3. 
—— xx. 23; Matt. xvi. 19, and 


xviii. 18. 

The passages in Matt. xi. 25—27 
and xv. 13 and Luke x. 22 should 
be specially noticed, as containing 
thoughts like those which meet us 
in St. John. 

(2) If we accept the common 
belief that our Lord spoke in the 
current Syro-Chaldaic, then the 
discourses of the Greek Gospels are 
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translations, and a translator’s own 
style naturally impresses itself upon 
his work. 

(3) The scene of the Fourth Gos- 
pel is, for the most part, Jerusa- 
lem ; that of the Synoptists is Ga- 
lilee. Inthe one case our Lord is 
chiefly addressing scribes and Pha- 
risees, Rabbis and elders; in the 
other case He is chiefly addressing 
the multitudes of Galilee, peasants 
and fishermen, who flocked to hear 
Him. It is true that one of the 
most striking of the discourses of 
the Fourth Gospel was delivered in 
the synagogue at Capernaum (chap. 
vi. 59), but in this discourse it is 
the hierarchical party (‘the Jews,” 
see Note on chap. i. 19) who mur- 
mur at Him, and it is to them that 
the discourse is chiefly addressed. 
Is the difference in the discourses 
greater than that between the Uni- 
versity sermon of a distinguished 
teacher, and the address delivered 
in a village church or in the open 
air by the same man ? 

(4) We possess no part of the 
teaching of Christ in full. The 
Fourth Gospel does not profess to 
be more than an historical réswmé, 
a fragment of a great whole, which 
could not possibly be produced | 
(chaps. xx. 30, 31; xxi. 24, 25). 
We read it in detached portions, 
and think of it as representing the 
teaching of the ministerial life of 
Christ; but we seldom realise that 
the whole of the teaching which we 
have, would have occupied but a 
few hours in delivery, whilst it is 
set in an historical framework which 
extends over months and years. 
Now, in making a summary of the 
discourses of Christ, nothing is more 
natural than that each writer should 
have chosen such portions as fell in 
with the bent of his own mind, the 
depth of his own perception, and 
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the special object in writing which 
he himself had in view. And as 
nothing is more natural, so nothing 
can be more providential, than that 
the teaching of Christ should be 
thus preserved as it presented it- 
self to minds of widely-differing 
types, who are representatives of 
the differing thoughts and culture 
of every age. From this it results 
that the peasant and the fisherman, 
the scribe and the scholar, in all 
places and in all times, alike find 
in the doctrine of Christ the truth 
that satisfies the soul. 

(5) The unity of style in the 
whole of the Fourth Gospel, and 
the similarity between that of the 
Gospel and that of the First Epistle, 
must be evident to every thought- 
ful reader. It does not follow that 
this style is wholly St. John’s. 
Surely we may believe rather that 
the loving and beloved disciple, who 
in closest intimacy drank of his 
Master’s spirit and listened to His 
words, caught in some degree the 
very form in which that Master 
spoke. The difficulty felt as to 
the unity of style is in truth an 
argument of no small weight in 
favour of the authenticity. {No 
criticism has been able to dismem- 
ber this Gospel, and assign part to 
one writer and part to another. 
It stands or falls as a whole, and 
the conviction which comes from 
the study of individual parts applies 
therefore to every part. The unity 
of style with that of the Epistle 
enables us to af the independent 
testimony which we have for the 
Epistle, to the general testimony in 
favour of the Gospel. 

(6) Still it is impossible to deny 
that there is a subjective clement 
in the discourses recorded in 
the Fourth Gospel: they cannot 
have been stored in the mind of the 
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beloved disciple fur fifty years with- 
out bearing the impress of that 
mind. He cannot have written in 
Ephesus at the close of the first 
century without being influenced 
by the current of thought in the 
midst of which he lived; and the 
purpose with which the Gospel was 
written (see Introduction, p. 20 et seq.) 
must have moulded the form which 
it took. But is it therefore the less 
authentic ? Does it the less produce 
the exact teaching of Christ? To 
answer these questions in the affirm- 
ative is to forget that the author, 
like other holy men of old, was in- 
spired of God; to forget that the 
man was inspired, not the form or 
the word; to forget that presence 
of the Paraclete which was, as this 
very Gospel emphatically declares, 
-*¢to teach all things, and bring all 
things to remembrance, whatsoever 
T have said unto you,’ and “to guide 
into all truth.” 

It is not, then, necessary to make 
eur choice, between St. Matthew 





and St. John, or to believe that the 
Gospel is not the ‘‘ Gospel of Jesus 
Christ” because itis ‘‘ the Gospel 
according to St. John.” Rather, it 
is necessary to study the works 
and words of Christ as each Evan- 
gelist, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, has recorded them, 
and in each part to seek to catch 
something of the fulness of that life 
which no record can convey; and 
as the experience of men in all ages 
has proved, there is no part in which 
that life is so fully presented as in 
the discourses related by St. John. 

[Comp. Westcott, Introduction, 
p- 281 et seg.; Sanday, Authorship 
and Historical Character of the 
Fourth Gospel, p. 69 et seg. ; Godet, 
Introduction, pp. 1683—205; Lu- 
thardt, St. John the Author of the 
Fourth Gospel, pp. 224—244; and 
especially the comparison between 
the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Teaching in the Fourth Gospel, ap- 
pended to Professor Maurice’s Dis- 
courses, pp. 488—492. ] 


EXCURSUS F: THE OMISSION OF THE RAISING OF 
LAZARUS IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


This omission has so often been 
made a difficulty, and to many 
minds is perhaps so real a difficulty, 
that a few words may be added 
upon it, though the Notes have al- 
ready indicated what is probably 
the true solution. (Comp. espe- 
cially Notes on chap. xi. 8—16.) 
‘If, as there is every reason to be- 
lieve, the Gospel according to St. 
Mark represents the original docu- 
ment on which the Synoptic Gos- 
pels are founded ; and if St. Mark 
is also the interpreter of St. Peter, 
who wrote whatsoever he recorded 
with great accuracy (Euseb. Zccles. 
His. iii, 39), then the absence of 





St. Peter from the body of disci- 
ples who journeyed to Bethany with 
our Lord would be a sufficient rea- 
son why this miracle was not in- 
cluded in the Synoptic tradition, 
and why itis therefore not recorded 
in any one of the earlier Gospels. 
No stress can be laid upon the 
common explanation that silence 
was imposed upon the Evangelists 
who wrote during the lifetime of 
the sisters or of Lazarus himself. 
There is no such reticence in the 
case of the young man at Nain, or 
of the daughter of Jairus; and the 
feeling forces itself upon the mind 
that such an explanation owes its 
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existence to the necessity which has 
been felt to explain the difficulty 
somehow. This necessity has been 
felt, perhaps, too strongly. To us 
the miracle seems to stand alone as 
an exercise of power which every 
one who knew of it must have re- 
garded as we regard it, and which 
no record of the lite and works of 
Christ could omit. But the miracle 
differs essentially from others only 
in the fulness of our knowledge of 
it, and the circumstances which at- 
tended it. Each Evangelist does 
record a miracle of raising from the 
dead, and St. Luke records two. 
They are not dwelt upon as in any 
way beyond the limits of the mira- 
culous power of Christ, which every 
Evangelist fully sets forth. All 
Jews, indeed, had expected such 
power to accompany the Messianic 
reign; they knew from their Scrip- 
tures that it had been vouchsafed to 
Elijah; they record (Matt. xi. 5; 
Luke vii. 22), without any com- 
ment, the answer to the Baptist, 
‘The blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them;” 
and St. Luke records also in the 
Acts that the power of life and 
death was committed to the Apos- 
tles. The common feeling is shown 
in this very narrative, where the 
Jews ask, “Could not this Man 
which opened the eyes of the blind 
have caused that even this man 
should not have died?” (xi. 37.) 
Stress may with greater confi- 
dence be laid upon the fact that 
the miracle at Bethany does not 
fall in the local sphere of the Syn- 
optic narratives, but that it does 
naturally fall in with the Jerusalem 
ministry, which is specially related 
by St. John. His connection with 





the city, and residence in it, would 
certainly bring him into contact 
with the family at Bethany, and 
supply him with details which 
no other Evangelist would know. 
Knowing this incident himself, and 
knowing that the Synoptists had 
not recorded it, knowing too that 
it explained much that they did 
record, and was indeed the key 
without which the events of the 
last week could not be accounted 
for, he here, as elsewhere, adds 
to their narrative that which was 
lacking in it. It is one of the 
many instances in which the exact 
fitting of independent portions of 
the history prove that they are 
parts of one great whole. 

The question of the authenticity 
of this record is, of course, implied 
in the often-asked question, ‘‘ Why 
is it found only in St. John?” and 
behind this lies the wider question 
of the credibility of miracles. All 
that has: been said in the Introduc- 
tion on the Authenticity of the 
Gospel as a whole applies to this 
part of it; and there is no part of 
it which bears the impress of his- 
torical truth more fully than this 
does. The characters of Martha 
and Mary, the dialogues, the feel- 
ings of the Jews, the whole picture, 
are drawn to the life. 

The silence of the record is itself 
significant. It is an inspired his- 
torian, and not a forger of the 
miraculous, in whose narrative 
Lazarus himself utters no word. 

“‘ Where wert thou, brother, those four 
days?” 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which telling what itis to die 
Had surely added praise to praise. 


* * * * * 


Behold a man raised up by Christ ! 
The rest remaineth unreveal’d ; 
He told it not; or something seal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist.” 
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EXCURSUS G: THE DAY OF THE CRUCIFIXION OF 
OUR LORD 


{For this Exeursus, the Author of the Notes on the Synoptic Gospels im 


to make himself responsible. | 


(1) Thenarratives of the first Three 
Gospels, and that of the Fourth, 
agree in the statement that on the 
night that immediately preceded 

‘the betrayal or the crucifixion of 
our Lord, He and His disciples 
met together at a supper. As to 
what that supper was they seem 
at first to differ. The first Three 
agree in speaking of it as the first 
day (Matthew and Mark), or the 
day (Luke), of the feast known as 
that of unleavened bread, the day 
when “the Passover must be slain” 
(Mark, Luke). The disciples ask 
where they are to prepare the 
Passover. They are sent to the 
owner of the upper room, where 
they are met with the message that 
their Lord purposes to eat the Pass- 
over there. When they arrived 
they “made ready the Passover” 
(Matthew, Mark, Luke). As they 
begin He tells them that He has 
eagerly desired to eat that Pass- 
over with them before He suffered 
(Luke xxii. 15). Ata certain stage 
of the meal, which corresponded 
with the later ritual of the Pas- 
chal Supper, He commands them 
to see in the bread and the cup 
which He then blessed the memorial 
feasts of the New Covenant. The 
impression, primé facie, left by all 
the Three, is that our Lord and 
His disciples partook, at the usual 
time, of the Paschal Supper. In 
St. John, on the other hand, there 
is no record of the institution of 
this memorial feast. The supper is 
introduced as “ before the feast of 





this series of Commentaries, Professor Piumptre, has been kind enough 


Judas leaves the room the other 
disciples think that he is sent to 
buy what was needed for the feast 
(John xiii. 29). When the priests 
are before Pilate they shrink from 
entering into the Pretorium, lest 
they should be defiled, and so be 
unable to eat the Passover (John 
xviii, 28). The impression, primd 
facie, lett by St. John’s Gospel is 
that our Lord’s death coincided 
with the sacrifice of the Paschal 
lamb; that left by the Three 
is that the Paschal lamb had 
been sacrificed the previous even- 
ing. 
(2) The difference has been re- 
garded by many critics as alto- 
gether irreconcilable, and conclu- 
sions have been drawn from it 
unfayourable to the authority of 
one or both the narratives. ‘Those 
who look on the Gospel of St. John 
as the work of a writer of the 
second century, see in this discrep- 
ancy a desire to give a sanction to 
the local usage of the Church of 
Ephesus, or to force upon his 
readers, as in his relation of “a 
bone of Him shall not be broken” 
(John xix. 36), the correspondence 
between the Passover and the death 
of Christ, Those who accept the 
Gospel as St. John’s wholly or in 
part, see in his narrative a correc- 
tion, designed or undesigned, of the 
narrative of the Three, and look on 
that narrative accordingly as more 
or less untrustworthy. Some even 
of those who shrink from these 
conclusions have been content to 


the Passover ” (John xiii. 1). When | rest in the conviction that we have 
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no adequate data for the solution 
of the problem. 

Some minor difficulties gather 
round the main question. It was 
not likely, it has been urged, that 
on the very night of the Passover 
the high priests should have taken 
the counsel and the action that led 
to the capture in Gethsemane; nor 
that on the day that followed, “a 
day of holy convocation” (Ex. xi. 
16), they should have sat in judg- 
ment, and appeared as accusers 
before Pilate and Herod; nor that 
Simon of Cyrene should have come 
from the country (Mark xy. 21); 
nor that Judas should be supposed 
to have been sent, if it were the 
Paschal Supper, to make purchases 
of any kind—as if the shops in 
Jerusalem would on such a night 
be open (John xiii. 29). 

The day of the Crucifixion -is 
described by all four Evangelists as 
‘the preparation,” which it is as- 
sumed must mean ‘the preparation 
for the Passover.” In St. John 
(xix. 14) it is definitely spoken of 
as “the preparation of the Pass- 
over.” 

(8) Some solutions of the pro- 
blem, which rest on insufficient 
evidence, may be briefly noticed 
and dismissed. (@) It has been 
supposed that our Lord purposely 
anticipated tne legal Paschal Sup- 
per, and that the words “ With 
desire 1 have desired to eat this 
Passover with you beforeI suffer” 
(Luke xxii. 15), were an intimation 
of that purpose. Against this, 
however, there is the fact that the 
disciples, who could have no such 
anticipatory purpose, ask the ques- 
tion where they are to prepare, and 
then actually prepare the Passover 
as a thing of course, and that the 
Three Gospels, as we have seen, all 
speak of the Last Supper as being 


actually on the first day of the 
feast of unleavened bread, which 
is the Passover. (4) It has been 
conjectured that the Galilean usage 
as to the Passover may have varied 
from that of Judea; but of this 
there is not the shadow of evidence, 
nor is it likely that the priests who 
had to take part in the slaying of 
the Paschal lambs would have 
acquiesced in what would seem to 
them a glaring violation of their ” 
ritual. (¢) Stress has been laid on 
the fact that in the later ritual of 
the Passover week a solemn meal 
was eaten on the day that followed 
the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb, 
which was known as the Chagigah 
(= festivity, or festive meal). This 
also was a feast upon flesh that had 
been offered in sacrifice, and it has 
been thought by some who seek to 
reconcile the four narratives, that 
this wasthe feast for which Judas 
was supposed to be ordered to make 
provision, that this was “the Pass- 
over,” the prospect of which led 
the high priests to keep clear of 
entering under the roof of ths 
Pretorium. In many ways this 
seems, at first, an adequate solution 
of the difficulty, but there is no 
evidence that the term “the Pass- 
over,” which had such a strictly 
definite significance, was ever ex- 
tended to include this subordinate 
festivity. 

(4) It remains to examine the 
narratives somewhat more closely, 
and with an effort to realise, as 
well as we can, the progress of the 
events which they narrate. As 
a preliminary stage in the inquiry, 
we may note two or three facts 
which cannot well be excluded from 
consideration, (a) The narrative 
of the first Three Gospels, probably 
independent of each other, repre- 
sents, on any assumption, the wide 
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spread tradition of the churches of 
Judeea, of Syria, and of Asia, of St. 
Matthew, St. Peter, and St. Paul. 
It is antecedently improbable that 
that tradition could have been 
wrong in so material a fact. (5) 
The Fourth Gospel, whether by St. 
John or a later writer, must, on 
any assumption, have been written 
when that tradition had obtained 
possession of well-nigh all the 
churches. It is antecedently im- 
probable either that such a writer 
should contradict the tradition 
without knowing that he did so, 
or that, if he knew it, he should do 
so silently and without stating that 


his version of the facts was more) 


accurate than that commonly re- 
ceived. It is at least a probable 
explanation of his omitting to 
narrate the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper that the record of 
that institution was recited when- 
ever the disciples met to break 
bread at Ephesus as elsewhere (1 
Cor. xi. 23—26), and that he felt, 
therefore, that it was better to re- 
cord what others had left untold 
than to repeat that with which 
men were already familiar. If he 
was not conscious of any contra- 
diction, then his mode of narrating, 
simply and without emphasis 
noting facts as they occurred, was 
natural enough. 

(5) It remains to be seen whether 
there is, after all, any real dis- 
crepancy. Let us picture to our- 
selves, assuming for a time that 
the Last Supper was the Paschal 
meal, what was passing in Jeru- 
salem on the afternoon of that 14th 
of Nisan. The Passover lamb was, 
according to the law (Ex. xii. 6; 
Lev. xxiii. 5; Num. ix. 3, 5), to be 
slain ‘between the two evenings.” 
The meaning of the formula is not 
certain. Tf, as some have supposed, 





it meant between the evening of 
the 14th and that of the 15th of 
Nisan, it gives a space of twenty- 
four hours within which the lamb 
might be slain and eaten, and then 
the whole apparent contradiction 
between the two narratives dis- 
appears. It was open to the dis- 
ciples to eat their Passover on the 
14th of Nisan, to the priests to eat 
theirs on the 15th. The occurrence, 
however, of the same expression in 
the rules as to the daily evening 
sacrifice (Idx. xxix. 39, 41; Num. 
xxvii. 4) excludes this interpreta- 
tion, and it seems more probable 
that it covered the period that pre- 
ceded and foliowed the setting of 
the sun. (Comp. Deut. vi. 2.) 
Looking to the prominence given 


|to the ninth hour (3 p.m.), by the 


connection with the evening sacri- 
fice and prayer (Acts i. 1), it 
would be probable enough that the 
slaughter of the Paschal lambs 
would begin at that hour, and this 
conclusion is expressly confirmed 
by Josephus, who states that they 
were slain from the ninth to the 
eleventh hour, 7.¢., from 3 to 5 p.m. 
(Wars, vi. 9, § 3). It is clear, how- 
ever, that the process would take 
up the whole of that time, and 
would tend to stretch beyond it. 
Josephus (wt supra) reckons the 
number of lambs that had to be 
sacrificed at 270,000. Some were 
certain to begin their Paschal meal 
two hours before the others. 

(6) Everything indicates that the 
disciples were among the earliest 
applicants for the priests’ assist- 
ance. The Galileans abstained 
from work, asa rule, on the feast- 
day, more rigidly than the dwellers 
in Judea, and this would naturally 
lead to their making their prepara- 
tions early. Peter and John are, 
accordingly, sent to prepare “ when 
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the day came.” They get the 
room ready. They hasten, we may 
believe, to the Court of the Temple 
with the lamb. They sit down to 
their meal “at evening,” 4.e., about 
sunset, or 6 p.m. (Matt. xxvi. 20; 
Mark xiv. 27; Luke xxii. 14). It 
was in the nature of the case 
certain that the priests would be 
the last to leave the courts of the 
Temple, where they had to wait till 
the last lamb was offered, to burn 
the fat and offer incense, and 
cleanse the Temple, and purity 
themselves by immersion from the 
blood of the sacrifices, and that 
their Paschal meal would, there- 
fore, be the latest at Jerusalem. 
They could scarcely expect in any 
case to eat their Passover before 9 
or 10 P.M. 

Nowlet us turn to the upperroom, 
in which our Lord and the disciples 
were assembled. At a compara- 
tively early stage of the meal, be- 
fore the fourth, or possibly before 
the third of the four cups of wine 
which belonged to the ritual of 
the feast, Judas leaves to do his 
traitor’s work. He has reason to 
believe that his Master will go out 
that evening, as was His wont, to 
Gethsemane. He goes at once to 
the priests, say about 8 or 9 p.m., 
with the welcome tidings. The 
urgency of the case, the sacred 
duty of checking the false and 
blasphemous Prophet who called 
Himself the Son of God, the 
urgency of the policy which sought 
to prevent the tumult which might 
have beer caused by an arrest in 
the day-time, are all reasons for 
immediate action. The Paschal 
meal is postponed. They will be 
able, by-and-by, to comply with 
the rule that it must be con- 
sumed before the morning (Ex. 
xii. 10), The guards are summoned 





and sent on their errand, es they 
had been once hefore on the ‘‘ great 
day” of the Feast of Tabernacles 
(John vii. 37—45). Messages are 
despatched to call the members of 
the Sanhedrin (or, at least, a suffi- 
cient number for the purpose). to 
the hurried meeting, which was 
held before dawn. Assume these 
facts, and all runs smoothly. When 
Judas leaves, the disciples, looking 
forward to the usual festive Chagi- 
gah on the following day, the feast 
as distinct from the Passover, sup- 
pose that he is gone to prepare for 
that, and there is no ground for 
thinking that at that hour the 
markets would be shut, or that 
lambs, and bread, and wine might 
not be purchased, or, at least, 
ordered for the following day. 
When the priests, on the other 
hand, refused to enter into the 
Pretorium, “lest they should be 
defiled,” it was because they, and 
they alone, perhaps, in all Jerusa- 
lem, had still to eat the Passover 
which others had eatem on the 
previous evening. Had their meal 
been due on the evening that fol- 
lowed the Crucifixion, their scruples 
would have been needless. They 
had but to wash and wait till sun- 
set, and they would have been 


| purified from all defilement.. With 


them the case was more urgent. 
Probably even the pressure of 
hunger made them anxious to 
finish the untasted meal of the 
previous evening. It was then 
“early,” say about 4 or 5 aM. 
When Pilate gave his sentence it 
was “about the sixth hour,” i.e., 
assuming St. John to use the 
Roman reckoning of the hours, 
6 A.M. (But see John iv. 6, and 
xix. 14.) Then their work was 
done. As soon as they had left 
the matter in Pilate’s hands they 
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could eat their Passover, turning 
the supper into a breakfast. This 
they had time for while their 
Victim was being mocked by the 
Roman soldiers and led out to 
Calvary. When it was over, they 
were able to reappear between 
9 a.m. and noon, and to bear their 
part in the mockings and blasphe- 
mies of the multitude (Matt. xxvii. 
41; Mark xy. 31). The disciples, 
on the other hand, who had eaten 
their Passover, found nothing to 
hinder them (this is obviously true, 
at least, of the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel) from going into the Pre- 
torium, hearing what passed between 
Pilate and his prisoner (John xviii. 
33—40), and witnessing, it may be, 
the scourgings and the mockings. 
Joseph of Arimathzea was not de- 
terred by any fear of defilement 
from going to Pilate, for he too 
had, we must believe, eaten his 
Passover at the proper time (Matt. 
xxvii. 57. 

(7) So far, then, on this view all 
is natural and consistent. St. John 
omits the fact of the meal being the 
Passover, as he omits the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, because these 
were things that were familiar to 
every catechumen, and confines 
himself to points of detail or of 
teaching which the current tradi- 
tion passed over. He is not con- 
scious that he differs from that 
tradition at all, and therefore 
neither emphasizes his difference, 
nor is careful to avoid the appear- 
ance of it. On the other hand, 
the assumption that the Passover 
followed the Crucifixion involves 
the almost incredible supposition 
that the chief priests could remain 
by the cross till 3 p.m., and then go 
to Pilate (John xix. 31) regardless 
of their previous scruples ; that 
nearly the whole population of 
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Jerusalem, men and women, in« 
stead of cleansing their houses from 
leaven and preparing for the Pass- 
over, were crowding to the scene of 
the Crucifixion; that Nicodemus 
and Joseph of. Arimathea and the 
Maries were burying the body of 
Jesus, and so incurring, at the very 
hour of the Passover, or immediately 
before it, a ‘ceremonial defilement 
which would have compelled them 
to postpone their Passover for 
another month (Num. ix. 10), They 
go, the first at least of them, to 
Pilate, and both the visits are, it 
will be noted, recorded by the 
same Evangelist who recorded the 
scruples of the priests, without any 
explanation of what, on the other 
theory, is the apparent inconsist- 
ency. 

(8) There remain only a few 
minor points above noticed. And 
(a) as to the Preparation. Here the 
answer lies on the surface. That 
name (Paraskeuc) was given to the 
day of the week, our Friday, the 
day before the Sabbath, and had 
absolutely nothing to do with any 
preparation for the Passover. The 
Gospels show this beyond the 
shadow of a doubt (Mark xv. 42; 
Matt. xxvii. 62; Luke xxiii. 54), 
If any confirmation were wanted, 
it may be found in the fact that 
the name is applied in a Greeco- 
Roman decree quoted by Josephus 
(Ant. xvi. 6, § 2) to the week-day 
which answers to our Friday. Even 
the phrase which seems most to 
suggest a different view, the ‘“ pre- 
paration of the Passover” in John 
xix. 14, does not mean more, on 
any strict interpretation, than the 
‘Passover Friday,” the Friday in 
the Passover week, and coming, 
therefore, before a Sabbath more 
solemn than others (John xix. 31). 
It may be noted further that tne 
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term Parasketié was adopted by the 
Church, Western as well as East- 
ern, as a synonym for the Dies 
Veneris, or Friday. (4) The sup- 
posed difficulty as to Simon of 
Cyrene is of the slightest possible 
character. There is “nothing to in- 
dicate that he was coming from 
fieldlabour. And if he had eaten 
his Passover on the previous day, 
either in Jerusalem or its immediate 
neighbourhood, there was nothing 
either in law or custom to prevent 
his entering the city on the follow- 
ing morning. (c) The questions con- 
nected with the action of the priests, 
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and the thoughts of the disciples as 
to the meaning of our Lord’s com- 
mand to Judas, have been already 
dealt with. 

It remains, in submitting this 
explanation to the judgment of the 
thoughtful reader, that I should 
acknowledge my obligations to the 
exhaustive article on Passover by 
the late Rey. S. Clark, M.A., in the 
Dictionary of the Bible, and to two 
articles on THe Last Suprrer or 
THE Lorp in vols, viii. and ix. of 
the Contemporary Review, by the 
Rev. Professor Milligan, D.D., of 
Aberdeen. 


H: THE MEANING OF THE WORD 


“ PARACLETE ” 


* 4 Payaclete, then, in the notion of the Scriptures, is an Intecessor.”—Br. PEARSON. 


In the Notes on chaps. xiv. 16 
and 26, xv. 26, and xvi. 7, the 


word Paraclete (rapdAntos) has | 


been rendered Advocate in prefer- 
ence to ‘‘ Comforter,” which is the 
translation in the Authorised ver- 
sion. ‘The object of this Excursus 
is to explain and justify this 
preference, for although the change 
is accepted by the majority of 
competent scholars, and the older 
rendering is probably destined to 
become obsolete, it, for the present, 
holds a place in the memory and 
feelings of English readers, from 
which it will not be removed 
unless a sufficient reason be shown. 

The facts of the case are briefly 
as follows :— 

(1) The word rapdxAntos is a 
verbal adjective of passive signi- 
fication, the simple meaning of 
which is ‘€a person called to the side 
of another.” It acquired the sense 
of ‘an agent,” and the constant 
meaning in the classical writers is 





“ Advocate,” in the technical 
forensic sense. This latter word 
is of exactly the same formation, 
and expresses in Latin just what 
Paraclete expresses in Greek. No 
instance can be quoted in which 
wapdkAnros is used by any classical 
writer in the sense of ‘* Comforter.” 
It is quite beside the question to 
quote passages in which deriva- 
tives of the same root are used 
in this sense; the poimt is 
that mapdkdnros acquired a defi- 
nite technical meaning, and neither 
has nor can have any other 
meaning. 

(2) Tho classical usage being thus 
undoubted, we have ‘next to ex. 
amine its meaning in Biblical 
Greek. It nowhere occurs in the 
LXX. translation of the Old Tes- 
tament, though other derivatives 
of the same root are common. In 
Job. xvi, 2 (* miserable comforters 
are ye all”) the active form, mapa 
KAT ep, i8 used, not the passive, 
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randiAntos. In the Greek of the 
Wew Testament it occurs only in 
this Gospel and in 1 John ii. 1, 
where it is rendered “ Advocate.” 
The phrase, “ another Paraclete,” 
in chap. xiv. 16, implies that 
Christ thought of Himself, as St. 
John in the Epistle speaks of Him, 
as a Paraclete; and no one can 
doubt that in these five passages 
the word has one and the same 
meaning. It can hardly be doubted, 
further, that the necessary mean- 
ing in the Epistle is ‘“‘ Advocate,” 
and it will follow that the meaning 
of the word in the Greek of St. 
John is the same as that in the 
Greek of the classical authors. 

(3) That the meaning of ‘“‘ Advo- 
cate”? was attached to the word in 
the Greek of the first and second 
Christian centuries may be seen 
from the following passages :— 

‘‘ For it was indispensable that 
the man who was consecrated to 
the Father of the world should 
have as a paraclete His Son, the 
being most perfect in all virtue, 
to procure forgiveness of sins and 
a supply of unlimited blessings ” 





xx., speaking of those who walk 
in “the path of darkness ;,’ Hoole’s 
Trans., p. 101.) 

(4) It is true that many Greek 
Fathers take mapaxAntos, both in 
the Gospel and the Epistle, in the 
active sense. ‘“ He is called Para- 
clete,” says Cyril of Jerusalem, 
“because He comforts, and con- 
soles, and helps our weakness.” 
(Catech. xvi. 20.) How this error 
arose—for that an error it is all 
analogy of words of like form goes 
to show—it is not difficult to see. 
The word mapdxAntos occurs only 
five times in the New, and nowhere 
in the Old Testament. The cog- 
nate active forms, meaning “ com- 
fort,” “exhort,” “console,” occur 
frequently in the LXX. and con- 
siderably more than 100 times in the 
New Testament. Read, e.g.,2 Cor. i. 
1—7. The ordinary sense, then, 
overrode the technical meaning of 
one form of the word, and the idea 
of advocacy was lost in that of 
comfort. 

(5) The Vulgate reads in the 
Gospel Paracletus, or Paraclitus, 
and Advocatus in the Epistle; but 


(Philo, Vit. Mos. iii. 14; Bohn’s the old Latin originally had Advo- 


Trans., vol. iii. p. 102). 


The | | 


catus throughout. (Comp. Tertul- 


student of Philo will find the | lian adv. Praz. cap. ix.; De Monog. 


word used in the same sense in} 
de Josepho, § 40, and in Flacewm, 
§$ 3 and 5. These references are 
of special value from the fact that 
Philo was, like St. John, a Jew by 
birth and culture, who became 
later in life a student of the 
Greek language and literature. 
(Comp. Exeursus A, § 3.) 

‘¢ Who will be our advocate if 
our deeds are found not to be holy 
and upright?’ (Clem. Rom., 
cap. 6.) 

“Advocates of the rich, unjust 
judges of the poor, sinners in all 
things.” (Ep. of Barnabas. cap. 





“tp iii.) 

(6) These tacts taken together 
have convinced most scholars who 
have investigated the question, that 
“ Comforter’? cannot be regarded 
as a tenable rendering of the Greek 
word mapaxAnros, and the convic- 
tion is one which seems to be ex- 
tending among English scholars. 
But here, as in other cases which 
we have met in the study of St. 
John, the attention of scholars has 
been directed too exclusively to the 
meaning of the Greek word. It is 
important to bear in mind that the 
author is, like Philo, a Jew writing 
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Greek, and in this fact we shall, 
it is believed, find the true key to 
the sense in which he used the word. 
The Hebrews had, in their contact 
with other nations, borrowed many 
words from them, and it necessarily 
followed from the conquests of 
Greece and Rome that the Greek 
and Latin military and legal terms 
were well known to them. Now 
maoaKAnTos Was, aS we have seen 
above, a technical legal term, and 
it was literally taken over into the 
later Hebrew and written Peraklit, 
or, in the definite form, P&aklita. 
It means, when thus taken over, 
“ Advocate,” and a careful exami- 
nation of the Talmudic passages, 
quoted in Buxtorf and Levy, leaves 
the impression that it has no other 
meaning. The opposite Greek 
word, kathyopos (Katégoros, accuser) 
was adopted in the same way. Like 
mapdkAntos, it was clipped of its 
termination, and was written Kat- 
tégor, or Kattegora. That this word 
kaTiyyopos was used in Palestine in 
the first century we know from 
Acts xxiii. 80, 35; xxiv. 8, 16, 18; 
and from the interpolated passage, 
John viii. 10. In all these cases 
the full Greek word is used. But 
St. John himself has occasion to 
speak of an ‘accuser of the breth- 
ren” (Rey. xii. 10), and what word 
does he use? He actually writes 
in Greek the clipped Hebrew form 
Kattégor, a word which is wholly 
unknown to the Greek language, 
and which was so strange to copy- 
ists that they altered it, and wrote 
the fuller form. The Gospel and 
the Epistle tell us then of a Para- 
clete ever present with the believer, 
and of a Paraclete who is with the 
Father ; the Apocalypse tells of 
the “ Kattégor of the brethren.” 
With this contrast in his mind, let 
the reader turn to such a passage 








JOHN. 


as the following, taken from the 
Mishna, “Rabbi Elias ben Jacob 
saith, ‘He that keepeth one com- 
mandment obtains for himself one 
Peraklit, but he who committeth 
one sin obtains for himself one 
Kattégor’” (Pirke Aboth, iv. 11); 
or the following, ‘‘If a man have 
distinguished Peraklits heis snatched 
from death” (Schab. fol. 32, 1); and 
it will be hardly necessary to pro- 
duce further proof that Advocate 
is the true meaning of the word 
Paraclete. Two other important 
facts bearing upon the meaning of 
this word in the later Hebrew and 
Syriac languages, may, however, 
be noted :-— 

(a) The word Peraklita is twice 
used in the Targum on Job, viz., 
in xvi. 20, where the Targum reads, 
“My Peraklits are my friends” 
(Hebr. “My mockers are my 
friends;”’ or, “My friends scorn 
me,” Auth. vers.), and in xxxiii. 
23, where it reads, ‘An angel as 
Paraclete,”” where the Hebrew is 
probably, “An angel as mediator; 
Auth, vers,, “A messenger with 
him, an interpreter.” Itis signifi- 
cant that Perklita is not used in the 
Targum of Job xvi. 2 (see above, 
§ 2), though it almost certainly 
would have been had it meant 
“Comforter,” for it was at hand, 
and occurs in the very same chapter. 

(6) The word Peraklita is used in 
each of the passages in this Gospel, 
and also inthe passage in the Epistle 
in the, Peshito-Syriac translation. 
This fact means that the word was 
in the second century incorporated 
in the cognate Syriac language, and 
that if it be taken to mean Advo- 
cate in the Epistle it must be so 
taken in the Gospel also. The 
same version also renders Katégor 
in Rev. xii. 10 by a derivative of 
the Greek word, 
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(7) It is believed that enough 
has now been said to justify the 
rendering in the Notes, and to show 
that “Comforter” cannot be re- 
tainedasa translation of rapdxAnros, 
at any rate in the modern sense of 
the word. It may be questioned, 
however, whether our translators 
‘did not include the sense of “ Ad- 
vocate”’ in the word ‘‘ Comforter” 
(Low Lat., Confortare; Old Fr., 
Conforter), which originally meant 
“ strengthener,” “‘ supporter.” The 
older meaning of the word will 
be at once seen in the following 
passages from Wiclif’s version :— 

“And he coumfortide hym with 
nailes that it shulde not be moued” 
(isa. xli. 7 ;—A.V., ‘fastened ”’). 

“ And an aungel apperide to him 
fro hevene and cowmfortide him” 
(Luke xxii. 43 ;—A.V., “ strength- 
ening him”), 

“And whanne he hadde take 
mete he was cowmfortid” (Acts 
ix. 19;—A.V., “he was strength- 
ened ”’), 

“Do ghe manli and be ghe cowm- 
fortid in the Lord” (1 Cor. xvi. 
13 ;—A.V., ‘Quit you like men, 
be strong ~). 

“T mai alle thingis in him that 
coumfortith me” (Phil. iv. 13 ;— 
A.V., “that strengtheneth me”’). 

This sense is not uncommon in 
Elizabethan English. Thus Hooker 
¢.g., says, ‘The evidence of God’s 
own testimony, added unto the 
natural assent of reason, concern- 
ing the certainty of them, doth not 
a little comfort and confirm the 
same” (Zccles. Pol., Book i.) ; and 
again,— 


“The very prayer of Christ ob- 





tained angels to be sent Him as 
comforters in His agony” (Idid., 
Bk. v. § 48). 

The truth that the Holy Ghost 
is the Comforter is independent of 
this translation, and is, indeed, 
more fully established by the ren- 
dering Advocate. The comfort 
which comes from His presence is 
not simply that of consolation in 
sorrow, but that of counsel, guid- 
ance, pleading with God, conviction 
of the world. He is to abide in 
the disciples for ever, and teach 
them all things (chap. xiv. 16, 17, 
26); to witness with them of Christ 
(chap. xv. 26); to convict the world 
of sin, righteousness, judgment; 
to guide the disciples into all truth 
(chap. xvi. 7—138) ; to make inter- 
cession with groanings which can- 
not be uttere? (Rom. viii. 26), as 
Christ Himself had done (chap. 
xvii.), and as the great High Priest 
ever liveth to do (Heb. vii. 25). 
He is ‘‘another Advocate,” to be tc 
believers in all time what Christ 
was to the first disciples, to be in 
men an Advocate on earth as 
Christ is for men an Advocate with 
the Father (1 John ii. 1). 

[Comp. Lightfoot On a Fresh 
Revision of the New Testament, pp. 
560—55; Trench On the Authorised 
Version, p. 23; and especially Hare, 
Mission of the Comforter, Note K, 
p. 809, Ed. 8; and Pearson, On the 
Creed, p. 329, Note. The student 
will find references to the Rabbini- 
cal writings and Targums in Schétt- 
gen, vol. 1., p. 1119, and Buxtorf’s 
and Levy’s lexicons under the 
words Peraklit (a), Kattégor (a), 
and Sannigor.| 
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ST. JOHN. 





“GOD, who as at this time didst teach the hearts of Thy 
Suithful people, by the sending to them the light of Thy Holy 
Spirit ; Grant us by the same Spirit to have a right judgment 
in all things, and evermore to rejoice in His holy comfort ; 
through the merits of Christ Jesus our Saviour, who liveth 


and reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the same Spirit, one 


God, world without end. -Amen.’—Cotuecr ror Wurr- 


Sumpay. 


INDEX I.—GENERAL 


—e—_ 


A. 


Abraham, 198, 205; believed in 
Christ, 207. 

Adultery, woman taken in, 177. 

Advocate, the preferable rendering 
of rapdxAnros, 446; supported 
by classical usage, 446 ; bibli- 
cal usage, 446; patristic 
usage, 447; old Latin usage, 
447; Talmudic usage, 448; 
cause of substitution of ‘‘ Com- 
forter’’ for, 447. 

Ainon, John baptises at, 85. 

ons, list of, 424; one unwedded, 
424. 

Alexandria, Judaism in contact 
with Greek philosophy at, 426. 

Analysis of Gospel of St. John, 23. 

Andrew, St., 4,20; called by Jesus, 
53; present at feeding of five 
thousand, 133; tells Jesus of 
the Greeks, 283. 

Angels, 58; at sepulchre, 398; 
termed Paracletes, 448. 

Annas, concerned in trial of Jesus, 
369, 370, 373. 

Apocrypha, doctrine of “ Logos a2 
in, 424. 

Apostles, Galileans except Judas 
Iscariot, 2; writer of the 
Gospel was one of the, 13. 

Ascension foretold by Jesus, 152, 
167, 188, 314,339, 341, 349,401. 

Askar, the modern Sychar, 93. 

Augustine, St., quoted, 40. 


B. 


Baptism, necessity of, 73, 75; of 
Jewish proselytes, 74; not 





directly mentioned by St. 
John, 435; but taught to 
Nicodemus, 436. 

Baptism of John, contrasted with 
that of Jesus, 48. 

Baptist, John, effect of preaching 
of, 3; witness of, to Christ, 24, 
43, 46; was from God, 38; 
not the Messiah, 39, 47: or 
Elias, 47; baptises at Beth- 
abara, 48; told by his disciples 
that Jesus is baptising, 86; 
testimony of Jesus to, 124; 
did no miracles, 252. 

Barabbas, 380. 

Barnabas, Epistle of, quoted, 447. 

Basilides, teaching of, on “‘ Logos,” 
423, 

Bethabara beyond Jordan, 48, 49. 

Bethany, 26; present condition, 
253 ; distance from Jerusalem, 
259 ; supper at, 275. 

Bethlehem, 173. 

Bethesda, 112; pool of, 113. 

Bethsaida of Galilee, 2, 55, 283. 

Birth, human as opposed to Divine, 
75. 

Birth, new, necessary, 72; of water 
and the Spirit, 73; inexpli- 
cable, 75; individual in appli- 
cation, 77. 

Blind, man born, 209; not because 
of sin, 210; healed, 212; on 
Sabbath day, 216; taken 
to Pharisees, 216; confesses 
Christ, 217, 224; cast out, 
224; Jesus finds him, 225; 
and reveals His divinity to 
him, 226. 

Blindness of Jews from God, 293. 
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Boanerges, 4. 

Brethren of the Lord, reject Him, 
156, 157; Exeursus on, 432; 
various theories on the ques- 
tion of their relationship to 
Jesus, 432; (1) that they 
were natural children of Joseph 
and Mary, 432; asserted by 
Tertullian, 432; three argu- 
ments against, 432; Helvidius, 
433; (2) that they were 
cousins to Jesus, 483 ; asserted 
by Jerome, 433; objections 
to, 483; (8) that they were 
sons of Joseph by a former 
wife, 434; held almost uni- 
versally before the time of 
Jerome, 434; patristic autho- 
rities for, 484; modern criti- 
cism on the question, 434. 

Burial, Jewish customs at, 259, 
260, 263, 266. 


0. 


Cabbala, belief in transmigration of 
souls, 210. 

Cesar, Jews accuse Pilate of 
treason to, 383 ; recognised by 
Sanhedrin as their king, 386. 

Caiaphas, high priest, 370; pro- 
phesies by virtue of office, 
272, 273; interrogates Jesus, 
372. 

Cana of Galilee, 59, 107. 

Capernaum, 63, 108, 136, 138; 
ruins of synagogue at, identi- 
fied, 151. 

Capital punishment, Jews had not 
power of, 376. 

Cassian, 7; anecdotes of St. John 
related by, 9. 

Cedron, the brook, 365 ; variations 
in reading, 431. 

Cerinthus, heresy of, 21; St. John 
flees from the bath used by, 22. 

Chaldzean paraphrases, 426. 

Chagigah, a feast on flesh offered 
in sacrifice at Passover, 442; 


Judas “ went out”’ to buy this 
meat, 444. 

Christs, falso, 129. 

Christianity and Judaism con- 
trasted, 43. 

Church unity, prayed for by Jesus, 
861; isin God, 361; convinces 
the world, 362. 

Circumcision, 163. 

Clopas, 888, 433. 

Commandments, keeping of (‘hrist’s, 
321, 323. 

Commentaries, or chronicles, 127. 

Comforter, used in sense of advocate 
by English translators, 449. 

Cross, seven words of the, 390. 

Crucifixion, foretold by Jesus, 69, 
191, 288; events of, 376; 
coincided in time with great 
slaughter of Paschal lambs, 
443; Hxeursus on the day of, 
441; all Kvangelists call it the | 
“Day of Preparation,” 442; 
solution depends on whether 
Last Supper was a Paschal 
supper (see ast Supper, 
Passover); difficulties as to 
hour of, 384; John’s exact 
knowledge of, 387; Old Testa. 
ment prophecies of, 393. 

Crucifixion, not a Jewish punish. 
ment, 376. 

Crucifixion of St. Peter, 416. 





D 


Day, Jewish divisions of the, 256. 

Day of the Crucifixion, 395; Ex- 
cursus on, 441 (and see Cruci- 
fixion). 

Dead, raising of, recorded by all. 
the Evangelists, 440; an ex- 
pected sign of the Messiah, 
a at the last day, 144, 
150. 

Death, conquered by Christ, 205; 
is sleep, 257; penalty of, not 
in power of Jews, 376; in sins, 
the result of unbelief, 189. 
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Denials of Christ by St. Peter, 371, | 


374. 


Devil, the, 200; personality of, 


201; enters into Judas Is- 


of the Father, 401; hated by 
the world, 334; are not of the 
world, 360; guided into all 
the truth by the Spirit, 343. 


cariot, 299, 307 ; conquered by} Discourses of Jesus recorded in 


Christ, 288; judged by open- 
ing of kingdom of heaven, 
342 ; is a murderer, 201; liar, 
201; the wolf, 238; Satan, 
307; prince of this world, 
288, 326, 342, 392: the evil 
one, 359; Jesus said to havea, 
203, 242. 


Diaspora, 168. 
Disciples (=immediate followers 


of Jesus), understand the 
sayings of Jesus, after His 
death, 69; baptise, 91; mur- 
mur at Jesus, 152; some leave 
Him, 154; friends of Jesus, 
332; loved by Him, 297; 
hated by the world, 334, 359; 
perplexed at teaching of Jesus, 
345; confess His divinity, 
350; did not expect His re- 
surrection, 398 ; commissioned 
to preach the gospel, 403; 


St. John, Ezeursus on, 436; 
similar in style to Epistle, 
436; dissimilar to  dis- 
courses in Synoptic Gospels, 
436; list of passages parallel 
with Synoptists, 437; record 
of, is a translation of our Lord’s 
words, 437; and fragmen- 
tary, 438; with Nicodemus, 
72; with woman of Samaria, 
94 ; after healing the impotent 
man, 117; at Capernaum (on 
the Bread of Life), 138; in 
the Temple (on the Truth), 
160; in treasury of the Temple 
(of His union with the Father), 
182; of the Good Shepherd. 
229; in Solomon’s porch (of 
His Divinity), 243 ; to disciples 
after supper (of the Com- 
forter), 3138; of the True 
Vine, 327. 


gladness of, at resurrection, | Divinity of Jesus, claimed by Him- 

403. self, 118, 208, 226, 354; at- 
- Disciples (= all true believers), tested by the Holy Spirit, 345. 

Jesus has conquered death for, | Docets, 42. 

205; given to Jesus by the | Doctrine of St. John, an answer to 


Father, 247, 355, 356; safety 
of, 247, 357 ; Jesus is the life 
of, 321; are in Jesus, 322; and 
He in them, 364; love of 
Jesus for, 311, 322, 330; 
heaven prepared for, 314; 
have strength from Jesus, 142 ; 
and salvation, 236 ; and eternal 





speculations of Judaeo-Alexan- 
drine philosophy, 426; of the 
Father (see Father); of the 
Son (see Son); of the Word, 
24, 422 (and see Jogos); of 
the Holy Spirit (see Spirit) ; 
of the Sacraments, 435 (and 
sce Sacraments). 


life, 246; and peace, 324; and 

knowledge, 332 ; and joy, 331 ; E 

union of, with Jesus, 322, 328, : 

330, 364; must abide in Him, | Ebal, Mount, 99. 

329; chosen by Him, 333; | Election to salvation, 142, 

individually known to Him, | Elias, 47. 

231; prayed for by Him, 356;| Ephesus, the link betweer Kast 
' glorify Him, 356; loved by and West, 6; Gospel of St. 

the Father, 349; are children John written at, 19; S& 
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John’s life at, 6, 22; meeting 
place of Judaism, and the 
theosophies of Asia, 426. 

Ephraim, city of, 274. 

Error passes away, 235. 

Esaias, 292; saw the glory of 
Jesus, 294. 

Essenes, believed in tranamigra- 
tion of souls, 210. 

Eternal life, the result of faith, 81 ; 
obtaining, is the first conside- 
ration, 139; is the gift of 
Jesus, 353; is the knowledge 
of God and Christ, 354. 

Eucharist, the Holy, not men- 
tioned by St. John, 435; but 
doctrine of assumed, 435; as 
a means of grace, 486; taught 
in discourse at Capernaum, 
147, 435; reasons for omission 
of account of institution, 443. 

Eusebius, 21; states St. John had 
seen the earlier Gospels, 23 ; 
record of Papias, 430. 


F. 


Faith, in Jesus, gives eternal life, 
82, 408; and work are one, 
140 ; is the work of the Father, 
145, 153; is acknowledgment 
of the Fatherhood of God, 312; 
without sight is blessed, 407. 

False Christs, sixty-four recorded, 
129. 

False teachers, 234, 238. 

Father, the, St. John’s doctrine 
of :—He is the only True God, 
354; all things are from, 355; 
is always working in creation, 
117; never seen by man, 125, 
146; not known by the Jews, 
185; or the world, 338, 364; 
revealed by the Son, 46, 315, 
316, 3854; worship of, must be 
spiritual, 101; loves the Son, 
90, 119, 240, 330; works with 
Son, 118; to whom He has 
given judgment, 120; sent the 





Son, 141, 249, 363; isin the Son, 
150, 250, 317, 321, 361; and 
always with Him, 185, 192, 
351; honours the Son, 206; 
union of, with Son, 239, 247, 
268; only approached through 
the Son, 815; greater than 
the Son, 325; answers prayer 
in Name of Son, 347; Son 
came forth from, 349; gives 
universal power tothe Son, 353; 
and gave the Church also, 247 ; 
sends the Holy Spirit, 319, 
337; wills the salvation of 
men, 144; draws men to 
Jesus, 145, 153; is the ‘“ Hus- 
bandman,”’ 328; loves disciples, 
349 ; and sanctifies them, 360; 
and is their Father, 401. 

Father’s house, the Temple waa, 
66; heaven is, 313. 

Feasts, Jewish, mentioned in St, 
John’s Gospel, 12. 

Feast of Passover, 6 
Passover). ; 

Feast of Tabernacles, 25; one of 
great feasts, 156; divisions of, 
159; “lesser feast,’ 160; 
offering of water at, 170; 
“ Rejoicing of the Water-draw- 
ing, 182; offering of seventy 
oxen at, 242. 

“Feast of the Jews” (probably 
Purim), 111. 

Fishes, miraculous draught of, 412; 
interpretations of, 413. 

Five thousand, feeding of, 131, 

Free will of man, 142, 


(and see 


G 


Gabbatha, the Preetorium, 384. 

Galilean rite of Passover, 442, 443. 

Galilee, scene of narrative of Gos. 
pels, 6; Jesus not honoured 
in, 107; no prophet can come 
out of, 176. 

Gaulonitis, 251. 

Gentiles, 168, 169. 
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Gethsemane, garden of, 366. 

Gerizim, Mount, temple and wor- 
ship at, 99. 

Gnosticism, 22; teaching of, on 
Adyos (see Logos). 

God, sent His Son, 81, 89, 200; is 
glorified in Jesus, 309; loves 
the world, 81; is the worker 
in all good works, 84; is a 
Spirit, 101; requires spiritual 
worship, 101; faith in, 312; 
knowledge of, is eternal life, 
354; Philo-Judzan conception 
of, 425; Jesus said to be 
“only begotten God,’ 45, 
428; (see Only Begotten 
God). 

Gospel, an oral, was origin of the 
written Gospels, 23. 

Gospel of St. John, criticisms on, 
17; time and place where 
written, 18; purpose of writer, 
20; analysis of contents, 23 ; 
prologue to, 24; characteristics 
of, 17, 24; specially charac- 
teristic words in, 27; litera- 
ture of the subject, 27; does 
not mention the sacraments, 
435; truth of narrative certi- 
fied, 420; authorship of, 8; 
ascribed to St. John from 
earliest times, 8; opinion of 
Dr. Lightfoot, 9; evidence of 
versions, 10; questioned by 
Evanson, 10; by Strauss,10; by 
author of “ Supernatural Reli- 
gion,” 11; theauthor wasa Jew, 
11; a native of Palestine, 12; 
an eyewitness, 14; a contem- 
porary of Jesus, 13; an 
Apostle, 14; a son of Ze- 
bedee, 15; evidence points to 
St. John as the author, 16; 
testimony of Irenzeus, 20; of 
Muratorian Fragment, 20; 
of Clement of Alexandria, 
21: objection founded on 
words “the brook Cedron,”’ 
431. 





Gospel of St. Mark, represents 
original Gospel, 439. 

Gospels, Synoptic, difference of 
style between that of St. John 
and, 437; omission of account 
of raising of Lazarus, 439; 
discrepancies between St. John 
and, in account of Last Supper, 
441 (see Last Supper.) 

Gress 169; desire to see Jesus, 
282. 


H. 


Heathen, to be saved, 239; Jesus 
died for, 273. 

Heaven, the firmament, 58, 352; 
a state, rather than a place, 
79; the Father’s house, 313. 

Hebrew, or Aramaic, 112; inscrip- 
tion on the cross, 387; idioms 
in the Gospel, 298; Greek 
words written in Hebrew 
characters, 448. 

Helvidius, theory of, of brethren 
of Jesus, 433. 

Herod Antipas, 107. 

Herod the Great, 68. 

Herodians, or royalists, 108. 

High Priest, duties of, 273; pro- 
phetical power attached to 
office, 273; questions Jesus, 
872. 

Hillel the Great, school of, 163. 

Holy Spirit, Johannine doctrine of 
the procession of, from the 
Father, 336; given to dis- 
ciples by Jesus, by the act of 
breathing, 404, 436; sent by 
Son, 336; personality of, 346 , 
sent from the Father, 319, 
323; in name of Jesus, 323; 
one with Father and Son, 344; 
could not fully come till Jesus 
had ascended, 340; dwells in 
disciples, 320; the agent of 
new birth, 73; compared to 
the wind, 75; but more pro- 
bably mvetya = Spirit — (see 
“Wind bloweth”); work of, 
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im the heart, 76; guides into 
all the truth, 343; reveals the 
future, 344; teaches of Jesus, 
344; work of, in the world, 
340 ; is to convince of sin, 341; 
manifest Christ’s righteous- 
ness, 341; overcome Satan, 
342; names of Holy Ghost, 
172, 323,404; Spirit of Truth, 
320, 336, 343; “Porter,” of 
the sheep-fold, 231; Com- 
forter, 319, 323, 336, 340, 449, 
(see Advocate). 

Hours of the day, Jewish, 109, 256, 
384. 

Humility of Jesus, 800; a neces- 
sary quality in disciples, 301. 


Ds 


Irenzeus, testimony of, concerning 

Gospel, 19, 20; quoted, 423. 
Impotent man healed, 114. 
Involuntary prophecy of Caiaphas, 
272. 


2 





Inspiration, nature of, 438. 
Isaiah, prophecy of, fulfilled, 292; 
his vision was of Jesus, 294. 


J. 

Jacob, the patriarch, 938, 96. 

Jacob’s well, 94. 

James, St., brother of St. John, 2; 
goes fishing with disciples, 
410; Protevangelium of, 434; 
probably the “ other disciple,” 
370. 

Jerusalem, scene of narrative of St. 
John’s Gospel, 6, 12; fall of, 
10; triumphal entry of Jesus 
into, 280; Targum of, 425, 

Jesus, our Lorn. 

(1) Events in life of.—Witness 
of John Baptist to, 50; 
calls John and Andrew, 53; 
and Peter, 54; Philip, 54; 
Nathanael, 56; turns water 
into wine, 59; cleanses the 
Temple, 65; foretells His 
Passion, 69, 191, 288, 3846; 
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and burial, 277: and resur- 
rection, 345; interview with 
Nicodemus, 71; did not bap- 
tise. 91; interview with 
woman of Samaria, 94; ac- 
knowledged as Christ by 
Samaritans, 106; rejected by 
His countrymen, 167; heals 
nobleman’s son at Cana, 108; 
goes up to Jerusalem, 112; 
heals impotent man, 114; 
hides Himself from notice, 
116; feeds five thousand at 
Tiberias, 182; walks on the 
water, 136; discourse at Ca- 
pernaum, 138; forsaken by 
many disciples, 154; confes- 
sion of St. Peter, 154; goes 
up. to Feast of Tabernacles, 
159; discourse in the Temple, 
160; Sanhedrin sends to take 
Him, 167; woman taken in 
adultery brought to, 177; 
proclaims His divinity, 208, 
226, 354; heals the man born 
blind, 209; discourse of the 
Good Shepherd, 229 ; discourse 
in Solomon’s Porch, 243; 
raises Lazarus, 268; accused 
of blasphemy, 249; condemned 
to death by Sanhedrin, 273; 
goes to city of Ephraim, 274; 
to Bethany, 275; Mary anoint 
His feet at supper, 276; 
triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, 279; Greeks desire to 
see, 282; eats Paschal Supper 
with disciples, 297; washes 
their feet, 300; foretells denial 
by Peter, 312; last discourse, 
concerning the Comforter, 
318; and true Vine, 327; 
prayer of, 352; goes to garden 
of Gethsemane, 365; arrested 
by Roman soldiery, 369 ; taken 
to Annas, 369; to Caiaphas, 
374; to Pilate, 375; con- 
demned and mocked, 380; 
Pilate seeks to release, 383; 


INDEX. 


crucified, 386; dies, 391; | 
pierced by a soldier, 392;| 
buried by Joseph of Arimathea, 
394; appears to Mary Mag- 
dalene, 400, to disciples, 402 ; 
to St. Thomas, 406; to dis- 
ciples at Sea of Galilee, 410; 
restores St. Peter toapostleship, 
414; many acts of, not re- 
corded, 420; crucifixion co- 
incided with time of great 
slaughter of Paschal lambs, in 
Temple,443. 

(2) Titles of.—The Word, 42; 
Only Begotten Son, 44, 48; 
Lamb of God, 50, 52; Messias, 
54, 102; Jesus of Nazareth, 
55, 367; Son of God, 57, 121, 
225, 249, 254, 381, 408; Son 
of Man, 58, 79, 121, 149, 191, 
283, 290, 309; King of Israel, 
57, 279; Christ, 106, 154, 172, 
408; the Son, 90, 118, 119, 
153; the Prophet, 135; Bread 
of God, 141; Bread of Life, 
141, 147, 435; Living Bread, 
147; Son of the Living God, 
154; Light of the World, 182, 
212; Good Shepherd, 229, 
237; the Door, 234; Resur- 
rection and the Life, 262; the 
Light, 290; the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. 315; 
True Vine, 327; Jesus Christ, 
354; King of the Jews, 376, 
380, 387; Lord and God, 407; 
Only Begotten God, 428. 

(8) Doctrine concerning.—(a) As 
relates to Himself—He is the 
Word Incarnate, 42; the 
“ Word” in its full sense (see 
Logos); omniscient, 70,346,350, 
367; only means of receiving 
heavenly knowledge, 79; typi- 
fied by the brazen serpent, 80; 
the Bridegroom of His Church, 
87; the Judge, 120, 227; the 
Source of life, 128, 236, 
246, 262; by His death, 284; ! 
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rejects no one, 143 ; partaking 
the food of man, 148, 150; 
partaking of, necessary to sal- 
vation, 149; gives Living 
Water, 171; is free from sin, 
202; asserts His divinity, 208, 
226, 354; work of, 211; weeps 
at grave of Lazarus, 265; His 
death is life to the world, 284; 
and draws all men to Him, 
289; was seen by Isaiah in 
vision, 294; His humility, 
299; and tenderness, 310; 
union with His people, 327; 
righteousness shown by re- 
surrection, 341; prayer is to 
be in His name, 347, 348; 
object of His teaching is peace, 
351 ; omnipotent, 353; gives 
eternal life, 353; His glory, 
364; majesty of His presence, 
367; always acted publicly, 
373; is a king, 378; but 
kingdom is not of this world, 
377; risen body not subject to 
natural laws, 402. (b) As re- 
lates to the Father—He does 
the will of the Father, 123, 
143; witness of Father to, 
123, 125; came in Father’s 
name, 129; He only hath seen 
the Father, 147; union with 
the Father, 151, 185, 192, 206, 
239, 247, 250, 268, 296, 317, 
321, 351, 354, 361; His doc- 
trine is from the Father, 160, 
191, 344; sent by God, 165, 
200, 363; by the Father, 349; 
union of will with that of the 
Father, 268; is revelation of 
the Father, 295, 315, 316, 
354, 364; is the only way of 
access to the Father, 316; 
hatred of, is hatred of the 
Father, 335; has glorified the 
Father, 354; eternally in the 
glory of the Father, 354; sub- 
mits to the will of the Father, 
369. (c) As relates to the 
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Spirit—He has the Spirit with- 
out measure, 89; sends the 
Holy Spirit, 336; teaching is 
explained by the Spirit, 348, 
d) As relates to His people— 

e has an individual know- 
ledge of His people, 231; 
gives His own life for His 
people, 237, 240, 331; loves 
them, 297, 311, 322, 330; 
speaks through His ordained 
ministers, 305; prepares a 
place for His people, 314; gives 
them peace, 324; is one with 
them, 3830; reveals the truth 
to them, 332; is glorified in 
them, 356; offered Himself 
for them, 360; is in them, 
364; (e) As relates to the 
world—He is hated by the 
world, 158, 334; though He 
came to save it, 296; but He 
has overcome it, 352. 

Jesus, the son of Sirach, 46. 

Jews, origin of name, 46; occurs 
seventy times in the Gospel, 46; 
used for the people, 46, 67, 95, 
et al. freg.; for their leaders, 
71, 145, 159, 273, 377, 387; 
enmity of, to Samaritans, 95 ; 
observance of Sabbath-day by, 
115; rejection of Jesus con- 
demned by witness of Moses, 
130; murmur at Jesus, 145; 
misunderstand His words “ My 
flesh,’ 149; wonder at His 
knowledge, 160; law of wit- 
nesses of, 185; law of blas- 
phemy, 381; burial customs 
of, 259; state of under Roman 
rule, 271, 376. 

Jewish doctrine of Adyos 
Logos). 

John Baptist (see Baptist). 

John, St., the Apostle. 

(1) Life of.—Parontage, 1 ; early 
life at Bethsaida, 2; called by 
Jesus, 4, 53; Character of, 4; 
reticence about himself, 15, 58; 


(see 





was “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,’ 15, 389, 396, 411; said 
to have been the bridegroom 
at Cana, 61; asks Jesus about 
His betrayal, 307; saw the 
crucifixion, 392; receives 
charge of the Virgin Mary, 
389; goes to the sepulchre, 
896; minuteness of his narra- 
tive, 397; recognises Jesus by 
miraculous draught of fishes, 
411; residence at Jerusalem, 
6; Bishop of Ephesus, 6; 
banishment to Patmos, 6; 
legends of his old age, 7; 
date of his death, 7; general 
belief that he would not die, 
419; sources of his knowledge, 
23; snpposed Epistle to the 
Parthians, 6; did not derive 
his doctrine from Gnosticism, 
426; but writes to confute it, 
426; condition of thought at 
Ephesus, 427. 

(2) Johannine doctrine of Adyos 
(see Logos). 

(3) Sacramental teaching of.— 
Exeursus on, 435 ; he does not 
mention either sacrament; 435; 
but assumes their observance, 
436. 

(4) Gospel of (see Gospel). 

Jonas, the sons of, 2. 

Jonathan, Targum of, 425. 

Jordan, river, 48, 86, 251. 

Joseph, the patriarch, 98. 

Joseph, husband of the Virgin 
Mary, 432; time of death, 434; 
children of, by a former wife, 
434, 

Joseph of Arimathea, 394. 

Judea, 255. 

Judaism, Alexandrian and Ephe- 
sian forms of, 426. 

Judas Iscariot, probably of the tribe 
of Judah, 155; a ‘‘ devil,’’ 155; 
pretended zeal for the poor, 
277; a thief, 277; his betrayal 
of Jesus the work of Saten, 
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299; receives the “sop ” from 

Jesus, 307; goes to the San- 

hedrin, 308; accompanies the 

band to take Jesus, 367. 
Judas, not Iscariot, 322. 


K 


Kattégor, a Hebrew writing of 
Karfyopos, 448; transferred to 
Greek again by St. John, 448. | 

Kariotes, 155. 

Keys, power of, 404. 

King, Jesus claims to be a, 378; 
of the Jews, 376, 380, 387; of 
Israel, 57, 279; Jews recognise 
Ceesar as their, 386. 

Kingdom of God, 72. 

K’rioth, a town of Judah, 155. 





L. 


Lanib, Paschal, to be slain ‘‘ between 
the two evenings,” 443; Jose- 
phus says 270,000 required, 
443; majority slaughtered just 
at the time of crucifixion, 443. 

Lanterns and torches carried by 
Roman soldiers, 367. 

Last Supper, events of, 299; re- 
corded by Synoptists as the 
Passover, 441; by St. John as 
before the Passover, 441; in- 
sufficient solutions of the diffi- 
culty, 442; improbable that 
Synoptists err, 443; or that 
John would contradict their 
well-known narratives, 443 ; 
was a Passover, 444, 445. 

Law, Mosaic, Jesus upholds, 185 ; 
of witnesses, 185; of adultery, 
LG 

Lazarus, 252; raising of, 268 ; at 
supper at Bethany, 276 ; chief 
priests determine te kill, 278; 
raising of, causes triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, 280; | 
silence of Synoptists about, | 
439. 





Legs, breaking of, 391. 

Levites often the same as scribes, 
47. 

Life, Source of, is the Word, 36; 
Jesus is, 128, 236, 246, 262; 
bread of, 141, 147, 435; re- 
surrection and, 262; Jesus 
gives eternal life, 82, 97, 242, 
353; depends on union with 
Christ, 150; and is through 
faith in Him, 408; human, is 
full of trial, 351. 

Light, the, isever in the world, 37; 
not understood by it, 38; the 
true, 40; Incarnate, 40, 42: 
rejected, 41; hated by evil- 
doers, 83; loved by those who 
do well, 84; Jesus is the Light, 
290. 

Logos, or the Word (Aé-yos.) 

(1) Johannine doctrine of, 24, 427; 
not derived from Gnosticism, 
426; summary of, 427; the 
Word is from all eternity, 35; 
is God, 36; the Maker of all 
things, 36; the Source of life, 
36; and light, 37; relation of, 
to men, 37; faith in the name 
of, 41; Incarnate, 40, 42, 436; 
full of grace and truth, 43; is 
the only begotten Son, 43; 
reveals the Father to mer, 46; 
and enables them to become 
sons, 41; Adyos is untrans- 
latable, 422; Aristotle’s dis- 
tinctions of meaning, 423 ; 
Stoics, distinctions of meaning 
by, 423; used thirty-six times 
in the Gospel, 423; in New 


Testament, always means 
living utterance, 423; other 
uses of, 423. 


(2) Gnostie doctrine of.—System 
of Basilides, 423; in which 
Logos is the second-born of the 
unborn Father, 423; system of 
Valentinus, 424; in which 
Logos is produced by Nous 
(Truth), the Only Begotten, 
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424; and is one of the thirty 
Ajons. 

(3) Jewish doctrine of.—Traces of 
in Old Testament, 424; in 
Apocrypha more plainly, 424 ; 
and in Targums, almost per- 
sonified, 425; Memra-da-yeya 
(or Word of the Lord), 425. 

(4) Philo-Judean doctrine of.— 
That Logos is the link between 
the Universe and God, 426; 
Philo’s philosophy avowedly 
based on Old Testament, 426. 

(5) Modern writers on, 427. 

Love, of Jesus for His disciples, 
297, 330, 332; of God, in send- 
ing His Son, 81; is the new 
commandment, 310; is proof 
to the world of discipleship, 
311. 

Lying, is of Satan, 201. 


M. 


Malchus, 369, 

Manna, 147, 151. 

Marriage feast at Cana of Galilce, 
59. 

Martha, 253; at the grave of 
Lazarus, 266; serves at table, 
276. 

Mary (of Bethany), not the woman 
who was a sinner, 253; called 
to grave of Lazarus by Jesus, 
263; anoints His feet, 276. 

Mary Magdalene, at the cross, 388 ; 
comes to the sepulchre, 394 ; 
tells St. Peter of removal of 
Jesus, 396; sees angels, 398; 
Jesus appears to, 399 ; tells the 
disciples, 402. 

Mary, Virgin, 1; at marriage feast, 
60; at the cross, 388; com- 
mitted to care of St. John, 
889 ; date of death, 6. 

Mary, the wife of Clopas, at the 
cross, 888; supposed to be a 
sister of the Virgin Mary, 
433. E 


Melchizedek, Samaritan tradition — 
respecting, 99. 

Messiah, expectation of, 3; effect 
of fall of Jerusalem on Jewish 
idea of, 13; John Baptist denies 
being, 47; Jesus is, 54, 102,173; 
was expected to destroy Gen- 
tile world, 82; death of, ine 
comprehensible to Jews, 289 ; 
miracles a proof of, 140. 

Miracles, considered by St. John as 
natural work of Christ, 63; 
proof of His divine mission, 
67, 71, 224; cause many to 
believe, 70; not within power 
of sinners, 217; Christ’s, ad- 
mitted by His foes, 270. 

~~-List of, “selected” by St. John; 
—Turning water into wine, 
63; healing nobleman’s son, 
107 ; impotent man, 114; feed- 
ing five thousand, 133; walk- 
ing on water, 136; giving 
sight to man born blind, 213; 
raising Lazarus from the dead, 
269; miraculous draught of 
fishes, 411. ; 

Miraculous gifts promised to dis- 
ciples, 318. 

Mission-work of the Church, 289. 

Mosaic law (see Law). 

Moses, lifting brazen serpent, 80; 
wrote ef Jesus, 130; did not 
give living bread, 141; law of, 








163; inspired by God, 222, 
Mourning, Jewish days of, 260. 


N: 


Nakéedimon, or Bonai, mentioned in 
Talmud as one of the disciples 
of Jesus, 71. 

Nathanael, called by Philip, 65% 
perhaps identical with Bar- 
tholomew, 410. 

.Nazareth, 55. 

Neapolis, Greek name of Shechem, 
92, 

‘New birth, the, is of God, 42; 
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teaching of Jesus respecting, 
72, 75. 
New commandment, love, 310. 
Nicodemus, 24, 47; comes to Jesus 
by night, 70; one of Sanhe- 
drin, 71; interview was pro- 
bably in John’s house, 72; a 


well-known teacher, 77; speaks | Paschal 


for Jesus in Sanhedrin, 175; 
at burial of Jesus, 394; the 
discourse with, refers to bap- 
tism, 436. 

Nicolaitans, Gospel of St. John 
written against, 21. 

Nobleman’s son, healing of, 107; 
compared with healing of cen- 
turion’s servant, 110. 


O. 


Ulives, Mount of, 177. 
Outission of raising of Lazarus in 


Synoptic Gospels, Excursus on, 


438. 


Only begotten God, 45, 428; this | 


is reading of greater number 


of Uncial MSS., 428; of more | 
of | 


weighty versions, 428 ; 
majority of Fathers, 428; is 


unique title, 428 ; and there- | 


fore probably correctly pre- 
served by copyists, 428; ac- 
cepted in second century, 429; 
correct, for @ priori reasons, 
429 ; @EOC written @C, and 
transcribed YC (or TIOC), 429; 
is central idea of Logos, 429; 
modern writers on, 429. 

Only begotten Son (see Jesus, Titles 
of). 

eee Targum of, 425. 


P: 
Papias, an immediate hearer >f the 
Apostles, quoted, 450. 
Paraclete (mapdkAntos), adopted as 
a Hebrew word, and written 
Peraklit or Peraklita, 448; na- 
thyopos adopted in the same 


| 





way, and written Kattégor, 

448; should be translate’ 

“« Advocate,’’ not “‘Comforter,” 

446; use of Pe aklita in Tar- 

gum on Job, 448; and by St. 

John, 448; literature of the 

subject, 449 (sce Advocate). 

lamb, bones of not 
broken, 393; time of slaying, 
443. 

Paschal Supper, supper with dis- 
ciples was a (sce Last Supper). 

Passover, cleansing of houses 
before, 65; mentioned, 69, 
275, 297, 375; Exeursus -on, 
441; Jewish rite differed from 
Galilean, 442; slaying of 
lambs for, 443; could be eaten 
at any time within twenty- 
four hours, 443; postponed by 
chief priests so that they might 
arrest Jesus, 444; therefore 
they could not enter Prezto- 
rium, 444; disciples, having 
eaten, did enter, 445; did not 
follow crucifixion, 445; mo- 
dern criticism on, 446. 

Patmos, banishment of St. John to, 
6. 

Persecution will attend profession 
of faith, 335, 351. 

Peter, St., called by Jesus, and 
surnamed Cephas, 54; chae 
racter similar in all the 
Gospels, 14; confesses Christ, 
154; washing of his feet by 
Jesus, 300; offers to lay 
down his life for Jesus, 312; 
but denial foretold, 312; cuts 
off the ear of Malchus, 369; 
denies ‘Jesus, 371 — 374; 
runs to sepulchre, 396; 
restored to apostleship, 414; 
death foretold, 416. 

Pharisees, 91, 174; endeavour to 
take Jesus, 167; or Sanhedrin, 
216; blind to the truth, 227; 
prevent rulers from following 
Jesus, 295. 
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Philip, St., called by Jesus, 54; 
brings Nathanael, 55; at ‘feed- 
ing “of five thousand, 132 
Greeks come to, 282; inquires 
of the Father, 316. 

Philo, quotations from, 117, 210, 
447; sketch of history, 425; 
teaching on Logos, 425. 

Physical affliction not a punish- 
ment for sin, 210. 

Pilate, Jesus led to, 375; finds no 
fault in Jesus, 379, 381 ; again 
interrogates Jesus, 382; and 
seeks to release Him, 383; 
but condemns Him, 386; re- 
fuses to alter superscription on 
cross, 387. 

Pleroma, of Gnosticism, 424. 

Poor, duty to, 278; gifts to, at 
festivals, 308. 

Pneuma (mvedua) occurs 370 times 
in New Testament, and only 
here translated ‘‘ wind,” 76 ; 
word rendered ‘‘wind” is 
tiveuos, 763 mvetua should be 
translated ‘‘ spirit,” as at end 
of this verse, 77; this agrees 
better with gwyh, always else- 
where translated ‘ voice,” 77 ; 
contrary to manner of Jesus 
to personify a natural phe- 
nomenon, 77. : 

“ Power of the keys,”’ 404. 

Praetorium, various translations of 
the word, 374. 

Prayer, to be in Name of Jesus, 
318, 347 ; answer to, 330, 347. 

Prayer of Jesus, 852; for glory of 
the Father, 353; and of the 
Son, 354; for. disciples, 356; 
that they may be kept from 
evil, 357, 359; and sanctified, 


860; for the future Church, 
861; for unity of disciples, 
861; tbhat.they may be with 


Him in heaven, 363; and He 
in them, 364. 

P.eparation, Day ,of, was Friday, 
446. 








Priests, one of divisions of Sanhe- 
drin, 46, 47. 

Proarche or Propator, the First 
Principle in Gnostic system of 
Valentinus, 424. 

Proselytes, baptism of, 
the gate,” 282. 

Purim, Feast of, time of, 112. 


Coty 


‘ 


74 ; 


R. 

Raising of Lazarus, 252, et ad.; object 
of, 258, 268; Pharisees told of, 
270; not recorded by Synop- 
tists, 439. 

Reclining at meals, 306. 

“ Rejoicing of the Water Drawing,” 
182. 

Remission of sins by the disciples, 
436, 

Resurrection of Jesus, 395; doubted 
by Thomas, 405; showed His 
righteousness, 341; of the body 
by the Father, 119; by the 
power of Jesus, 144, 150; who 
is “the Resurrection,” 262; 
spiritual in this life, 121; ‘of 
life,” “ of damnation,” 122. 

Romans, state of Jews under, 271; 
soldiery, 360, 367, 390. 

Rulers believe on Jesus secretly, 
294, 

8. 


Sabbath day, impotent man healed 
on, 115; observation of by 
Jews, 115; not profaned by 
cireumcision, 168. 

Sacramental teaching of St. John, 
Excursus on, 435 (and see St. 
John.) 

Sadoc the Pharisee, 3. 

Salim, locality of, 85. 

Salome, 1; perhaps “‘ His mother’s 
sister,” 388. 

Samaria, 92; woman of, 95. 

Samaritans, relations of with Jews, 
95; worship of, 98, 99; bo- 
lieved on Jesus, 203; name of, 
a term of reproach, 203. 
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Sanballat; 99. 

Sanhedrin, 47, 270; send to arrest 
Jesus, 167, 250, 366; officers 
of, 174; decree the death of 
Jesus, 273; and of Lazarus, 
278; demand from Pilate that 
Jesus should die, 381; re- 
cognise Cesar as their king, 
386. 

Satan (see Devil). 

Science and theology, 113. 

Scriptures, testimony of, to Jesus, 
126, 280, 304. 

Sebaste (or Samaria), 92. 

Second Advent of Christ, 314. 

Second century, great Christian 
writers of, 9. 

Self-sacrifice, 284, 332. 

Sepulchre of Jesus in a garden, 
394; Peter goes into, 397; 
vision of angels in, 398. 

Servants of Jesus, characteristics, 
and reward of, 285. 

Seven words of the cross, 390. 

Shechem, 92. 

Shekhinah, 42. 


Shepherds, customs of Eastern, 229, | 


232. 

Siloam, pool of, 112, 213. 

Simon of Cyrene, 446. 

Sin, brings servitude, 195; Jesus 
free from, 202; remission of, by 
disciples, 404, 436. 

Slavery compared with sonship, 
196. 

Solomon’s porch, 243. 

Son, the (see Jegus). 

Spirit (see Holy Spirit and Pneu- 
ma). 

Seinen, a Jewish punishment, 208, 
247, 255. 

Stoics, distinctions of kinds of Logos 
by, 423. 

Supper at Bethany, 275. 

Supper, Paschal (see Paschal Sup- 
per); Last (see Last Supper). 

Sychar, 92. 

Synagogue, casting out of, 219. 

Synoptic Gospels (see Gospels). 


Syro-Chaldaic dialect spoken by 


Jesus, 437. 
fi 
Talmud, perhaps mentions Nico- 
demus, 70; quoted as to 


drawing of water at Feast of 
Tabernacles, 170. 

Targums, teaching of, on Logos, 
424, 

| Temple, the House of God, 66; 

| cleansing of, 65; word used in 
a double sense, 68; date of 
completion, 68; officers of, 
167, 366, 371. 

Theology and science, 113. 

Thomas, St., 314; doubts the Re- 
surrection, 405; believes, 407; 
at Sea of Galilee, 409. 

Thunder, voice of God mistaken 
for, 287. : 

Tiberias, 132; scat of a Rabbinic 
school, 2; sea of, 131, 409, 

Tiberius, the Emperor, 69. 

Title on the cross, 386. 

' Transmigration of souls, believed 

by Jews, 210. 

| Trinity, the Holy, 
directly, 345. 

Triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
279; due to raising of Lazarus, 
281. 

Truth, Jesus came to teach, 378; 
and is the, 315; Pilate inquires 


expressed in. 


about, 379. 
U. 
Unity of the Church, 3861; in 
Christ, 240. 
Unbelief the condemnation of men, 
83. 
Vi 


Valentinus, Gnostic system of, 424; 
was a Christian at one time, 
423; teaching of, derived from 
Christianity, 424 
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Variations in text of St. John’s Papias, 430; inserted on 
Gospel, Zxeursus on, 427. margin as illustration, and 
Versions, evidence of, as to authen- then in text, 430; modern 

ticity of this Gospel, 10. criticism on, 431. 

Vineyards, suggested (?) the dis- | Women, public conversation with 
course on the Vine, 327. unusual, 102; were door- 
Voice, audible, from heaven, 287. keepers, 371. 
Word, the, St. John’s doctrine of 
W (see Logos). : 
: ‘Word of the Father is truth, 360. 
Washing disciples’ feet, 299. Words, characteristic, of this 
Water, living, given by Christ, 95, Gospel, 27. 

Sip, diebls Works of Jesus prove His mission, 
Weeping at graves, 263. | 317. 
Wind, a symbol of the Holy Spirit, | World, the, hates Christ, 158, 334; 

75. judgment of, 288; knows not 
“Wind bloweth,” more exactly God, 335, 3864; witness of 

“Spirit  breatheth” (see Holy Spirit against, 340; 

Pneuma). overcome by Christ, 352; hates 
Wine, 59. Christians, 359; is convinced 
Wisdom, Book of, ascribed (?) to by the unity of the Church, 

Philo, 424. 362. 
Witnesses, Jewish law of, 185. Worship of God must be spiritual, 
Woman taken in adultery, account 101. 

of, interpolated in text, 176, 

429; not in any MS. before Z,. 


sixth century, 429; style 
different from that of St. John, | Zebedee, household of, 1; father of 


430; yet evidently genuine, the author of this Gospel, 14; 
430; probably preserved by sons of, 410. 
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Abraham’s seed, 195, 197. 
Advocate, 446. 

f&ons, 424. 

Afraid, 325. 

Aletheia, 424. 

Allegories, 233. 

All flesh, 353. 

All truth, 343. 

Aloes, 394. 

Another disciple, 370. 
Anthropos, 424. 

A prophet hath no honour, &c., 


107. 
Ask, None of the disciples durst, 
413. 


Bag, 277. 

Band of men and officers, 366, 
369. 

Baptism, 48. 

Barley loaves, 134. 

Bason, 300. 

Because I go to the Father, 345. 

Beginning, 35, 152. 

Behold the Man, 381. 

Between the two evenings, 443. 

Beyond Jordan, 48, 86, 261. 

Blood and water, 392. 

Born again, 72. 

Bread of life, 141, 147. 

Breathed on them, 404, 436. 

Brethren of the Lord, 64, 156, 
157, 159, 401, 432. 

Brook of the cedars, 431. 

Burning and shining light, 124. 

Bythos, 424. 


Calleth His own sheep by name, 231, 

Captain, 369. 

Cave, 266. 

Cedron, 365. 

Cephas, 54. 

Chagigah, 442. 

Chief priests, 278. 

Chief priests and Pharisees, 174, 
269, 275. 

Chief priests of the Jews, 387. 

Children, 410. 

Chol Mo’ed, 160. 

Christ, The, 154, 262. 

Cloke for their sin, 335. 

Coals, Fire of, 371, 412, 414. 

Coat without seam, 358. 

Comforter, 319, 323, 336, 340. 

Comfortless, 320. 

Condemn, 82. 

Court of the Gentiles, 282. 

Cup which My Father hath given 
Me, 369. 


Damnation, 122. 

Decad, 424. 

Devil, A, 155. 

Devil, Thou hast a, 203, 242. 

Disciple whom Jesus loved, 806, 
389. 

Doctrine, The, 161. 

Dodecad, 424. 

Doeth God service, 338. 

Doors were shut, 402. 

Draw all men unto Me, 289, 

Drinketh My blood, 150. 
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Early, 375. 

Harthly things, 79. 

Eateth bread, 304. 

Keclesia, 424. 

Hight days, 406. 

Ennoia, 424. 

Evil, Doeth, 83. 

Evil, The, 359. 

Eternal life, 81, $2, 246, 353. 

Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, 149, 438. 


Father, Holy, 357. 

Father, Righteous, 364. 

Father’s house, 313. 

Fault, I find in him no, 379. 

Feast of Dedication, 244, 

Feast of Lights, 244. 

Feast of Tabernacles, 
160, 170, 182, 242. 

Feast of the Jews, 111. 

Feed my lambs, 415; sheep, 415, 

Fifty years old, 207. 

Firkin, 61. 

First-born Son, 434. 

Tisher’s coat, 411. 

Follow Me, 54, 417, 419. 

For this cause came I unto 
hour, 286. 

Friend of the Bridsgroom, 87. 

Free, 196. 

Fulness, 44. 

Furlong, 259. 


156, 159, 


this 


Gabbatha, 384. 

Gardener, 400. 

Gentiles, 168. 

Give God the praise, 220. 

Giveth not the Spirit by measure 
unto Him, 89. 

Gods, Ye are, 249. 

Governor of the feast, 62. 

Grace for grace, 44. 

Grave clothes, 269. 

Great day of the feast, 170 

Greeks, 169. 

Groaned, 264. 


Hall of Judgment, 374, 375, 382. 





Hard saying, 157. 
Harvest, 104. 
Heaven, 352. 
Heavenly things, 79 
Hebrew, 112, 387. 
Hireling, 237. 

His own, 41. 

Horus, 424. 
Hosanna, 279. 

Hour is not yet come, 61, 166. 
Husband, 97. 
Hyssop, 390. 


I am, 189, 208. 

I am He, 187, 189, 192, 367, 

I am the Door, 234. 

I am the Good Shepherd, 237. 

I am the Resurrection and the 
Life, 262. 

IT and My Father are one, 247. 

If I will that he tarry till I 
come, 418. 


Jesus of Nazareth, 55. 

Jesus went forth, 367. 

Jesus wept, 265. 

Jews (= the nation), 46, 67, é 
al. freq. 

Jews (=the leaders), 71, 145, e¢ 
al. freq. 

Judgment, Of, 342. 


Kattégor, 448. 
Kingdom of God, 78. 
King of the Jews, 380, 387. 


Lamb of God, 50. 

Lanterns and torches, 367. 

Lazarus sleepeth, 256. 

Legs, Breaking of, 391. 

Life, In Him was, 36. . 

Life everlasting, 297; eternal, 81, 
82, 246, 353. 

Lifted up, 288, 290. 

Light of life, 183. 

Light of the world, 212. 

Little children, 310. 

Little ship, 412. 

Little while, 345. 
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Living water, 96. 

Logos, 424, 427 (and see General 
Index). 

Look on Him whom they pierced, 
393. 

Loved, Jesus loved Martha, 254. 


‘Many things to say unto you, 342. 

Many mansions, 313. 

Master (=Rabbi), 255. 

Master (= Teacher), 263, 303. 

Master of Israel, 80. 

Meat, 94, 103, 411. 

Memra-da-yeya, 425, 426. 

Messias, 54, 102. 

Midst of the feast, 160. 

Mine are Thine, &c., 356. 

Mo’ed Katon, 160. 

Months, 104. 

Mother of Jesus, Sister of, 388. 

My blood, 148. 

My Father and your Father, 401. 

My flesh, 148. 

My kingdom is not of this world, 
377. 

Napkin, 269, 397. 

Neither do I condemn thee, 181. 

Never die, 262. 

Never see death, 204. 

New commandment, 310. 

Nobleman, 107. 

Nous, 424. 


Officers of the Jews, 369. 
Of the earth, 88. 
Ogdoad, 424. 
One fold and one Shepherd, 240. 
Only Begotten, 428. 
Only begotten God, 428. 
Only begotten Son, 45, 81, 428. 
Ordained, 333. 
- Other disciple, 396. 
Our place und nation, 271. 
Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet, 
176. 


Palace, 371. 
Palm of his hand, 373. 
Parable, 233. 





Paraclete, 446. 

Peace, 324. 

Peace be unto you, 403, 406. 

Pence, 277. 

People, 159, 268. 

Phylacteries, 128. 

Pneuma, 76, 77. 

Pleroma, 424, 427. 

Porter, 230. 

Pretorium, 374, 441. - 

Preparation, The, 391, 442. 

Prince of this world, 288, 326, 392 

Print of the nails, 406. 

Proarche, 424. 

Propator, 424. ; 

Prophet hath no honour, &e¢., 10%. 

Proselytes of the gate, 282. 

Proverbs, 348. 

Purim, 112. 

Put out of the synagogue, 219, 224. 
338. 


Quickeneth, 152. 


Rabbi, 53, 57, 71, 86, 103, 138. 

Rabboni, 400. 

Record, 392. 

Reproved, 84. 

Reprove the world of sin, &c., 340. 

Reviled, 222. 

Righteousness, because I go to My 
Father, 341, 

Robber, 230, 234, 380. 

Rulers, 174. 

Ruler of the Jews, 71. 


Sabbath day, 114, 216. 

Salvation is of the Jews, 100. 

Sanctify, 360. 

Scribes, 177. 

Scriptures, 126 et al. freq. 

Servant of sin, 195. 

Servants, 331. 

Service, Think that he doeth God, 
338. 

Sheep, 239. 

Sheep-fold, 229. 

Sheep-market, 112. 

Shekhinah, 427. 
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Shibboleth, 94. 

Signs and wonders, 67, 108. 

Siloam, 112, 213. 

Sin, because they belicve not on 
Me, 341. 

Sinner, 223. 

Sixth hour, 384. 

Sir, 90. 

Spikenard, 276. 

Spirit of truth, 320, 336, 343. 

Son of God, 57, 121, 225, 249, 254. 

Son of Man, 58, 80, 121, 191, 290, 
309. 

Son of perdition, 358. 

Solomon’s porch, 243. 

Sop, 307. 

Soul, 286. 

Sound (gavn), 77. 

Stauros, 424. 

Synagogue, 151, 338, 372. 


Targum, 424. 

Tarry, If I will that he, 418. 
Thief, 230, 234, 236. 

Title, 386. 

Touch Me not, &c., 401. 
Treasury, 186. 

True light, 40. 

Truth, The, 194. 





Until she brought forth her first- | 
born son, 434 


Verily, verily, 57, 72, et al. freq. 
Vinegar, 390. 
Voice from heaven, 287. 


Walk while ye have the light, 29i. 
Was (verb of existence), 36. 
Waterpots, 61, 102. 

When men have well drunk, 63. 
Whither I go ye cannot come, 188. 
Whose soever sins ye remit, &c. 404. 
Wine, 59, 62. 

Witness, 39. 

Without a cause, 336. 
Woman, 60, 99, 389. 
Word, The, 35. 

Word of God, 423. 

Word of life, 423. 

Word of the Lord, 424. 
Work of God, 139. 

World, 40, 334, 340, 356. 
Wrath of God, 90. 

Wrote on the ground, 178. 


Ye are gods, 249. 
Zoé, 424. 
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